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PREFACE 


During  the  several  years  that  I  have  taught  courses  in  pohtical  parties  and 
politics,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  need  for  a  book  of  readings  composed 
largely  of  timely,  significant,  and  interesting  articles  written  by  active  political 
participants,  experienced  political  observers,  and  prominent  scholars.  It  has 
been  my  belief  that  such  a  book  would  provide  a  highly  realistic  portrayal  of 
this  vital  and  dynamic  field,  would  perhaps  give  the  reader  a  vicarious  experience 
in  politics,  and  would  stimulate  greater  interest  and  participation  in  politics. 
This  volume  is  designed  to  meet  that  need.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  supplement 
to  any  of  the  standard  texts  on  political  parties  or  as  the  principal  text.  The 
book  should  also  prove  of  value  and  interest  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes 
information  about  the  functioning  of  political  parties  and  pressure  groups 
and  the  role  of  public  opinion  in  our  representative  democracy. 

The  selections  in  this  book  have  been  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources.  A 
number  of  articles  have  been  written  by  individuals  with  wide  experience  in 
various  phases  of  politics.  For  example,  a  famous  governor  who  has  twice  been 
his  party's  nominee  for  the  presidency  presents  a  penetrating  analysis  of  our 
two-party  system;  a  public-relations  expert  explains  his  role  in  electing  to  the 
United  States  Senate  a  man  who  was  virtually  unknown;  a  political  boss  of 
national  reputation  describes  the  way  he  controlled  and  directed  his  party 
organization;  and  a  United  States  Senator  sets  forth  the  findings  of  a  Senate 
committee  on  ethics  in  government.  Other  readings  have  been  extracted  from 
publications  of  our  two  major  political  parties  and  from  government  documents 
— including  reports  of  congressional  committees.  Officials  of  the  leading  farm, 
business,  and  labor  organizations  have  generously  prepared  for  this  volume 
articles  describing  their  organizations  or  explaining  their  interest  in  politics. 
A  large  number  of  the  selections  have  been  written  by  leading  scholars  or  journal- 
ists who,  through  education  or  experience  or  both,  have  become  specialists  in 
some  phase  of  politics. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  balanced  treatment  of  the  topics 
usually  included  in  courses  in  political  parties.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  a  one-chapter  introduction,  followed  by  sections  devoted  to  public  opin- 
ion, pressure  groups,  and  political  parties  and  the  electoral  process.  Each 
chapter  is  considered  as  an  integrated  unit;  consequently  all  introductory  re- 
marks are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters  rather  than  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  individual  selections.  Within  space  limitations  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  opposing  views  on  controversial  issues.  Many  of  the  footnotes 
which  appeared  with  the  articles  originally  have  been  omitted. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  and  cooperation  I  have  received  in 
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preparing  this  book.  I  am  indebted  to  the  authors,  editors,  and  pubHshers  for 
granting  me  permission  to  reproduce  their  materials.  To  other  pohtical  scientists 
to  whom  I  have  turned  for  suggestions  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
— particularly  Professor  Hugh  A.  Bone  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Dean 
William  L.  Bradshaw  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Professor  Richard  Gable  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  Professor  John  R.  Mashek  of  Iowa  State 
College,  Dr.  Ralph  Goldman  of  Brookings  Institution,  and  Dr.  Fritz  Morstein 
Marx  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  my  wife,  whose 
assistance  throughout  the  preparation  of  this  book  has  been  invaluable. 

Henry  A.  Turner 
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POLITICS 


The  word  "politics"  conveys  different  meanings  and  impressions  to  different 
people.  To  some,  polities  connotes  the  highest  type  of  national  statesmanship  and 
leadership.  To  others,  the  term  carries  overtones  of  graft,  corruption,  connivance, 
and  manipulation.  Many  people  use  the  word  synonymously  with  government — 
the  manifold  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  government,  as  well  as  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
to  his  government.  Others,  however,  would  limit  their  definition  of  politics  to 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs  and  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  political  prac- 
titioners. 

Perhaps  a  wider  area  of  agreement  could  be  reached  regarding  the  scope  and 
nature  of  politics  if  it  were  defined  in  terms  of  its  most  fundamental  element  or 
characteristic.  Most  political  scientists  today  agree  that  the  one  pervading  feature 
of  all  political  action  is  a  struggle  for  power.^  "Politics, "  wrote  Max  Weber, 
"means  striving  to  share  power  or  striving  to  influence  the  distribution  of  power, 
either  among  states  or  among  groups  within  a  state."  -  Thus  politics  in  the 
United  States — the  concern  of  this  volume — involves  the  myriad  power  relation- 
ships between  individuals,  organized  groups,  political  parties,  and  government 
in  the  United  States. 

If  politics  is  defined  as  a  struggle  for  power,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  power  as  used  in  this  context.  Professor  T.  V.  Smith,  a  former 
member  of  Congress,  has  defined  power  as  "the  means  of  ordering  the  lives  of 
others."  ^  Bertram  Gross,  writing  in  a  similar  vein,  states  that  power  is  "the 
ability  to  influence  people  through  persuasion,  compulsion,  or — as  is  usually 
the  case — a  combination  of  the  two."  *  As  the  "means  of  ordering  the  lives 
of  others"  range  from  subtle  persuasion  to  physical  compulsion,  these  definitions 
are  obviously  two  similar  ways  of  describing  the  same  phenomenon,  namely,  the 
relationship  of  those  who  govern  to  those  who  are  governed. 

This  concept  of  power  as  the  ability  to  influence  people  or  to  order  their  lives 
does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  power  situations  involve  only  conditions 
in  which  the  strong  dominate  the  weak  or  that  power  is  necessarily  used  for  selfish 

1  Franz  L.  Neumann  writes  that  "the  trend  to  equate  politics  with  power  politics  goes 
back  to  Machiavelli  and  appears  to  have  become  the  predominant  trait  of  American  and 
perhaps,  of  modern  political  science  in  general."  Franz  L.  Neumann,  'Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Political  Power,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  65,  No.  2  (June,  1950), 
p.  162. 

2H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright  Mills  (eds.).  From  Max  Weber:  Essays  in  Sociology 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1946),  p.  78. 

3  Thomas  Vernor  Smith,  The  Promise  of  American  Politics  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1936),  p.  3. 

4  Bertram  M.  Gross,  The  Legislative  Struggle  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1953),  p.  142. 
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purposes.  Those  who  wield  political  power  may — and  often  do — use  their  power 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  public  interest.  Moreover,  power  situations  are 
bilateral.  Those  who  determine  policy  have  several  kinds  of  power  which  they 
can  utilize;  for  example,  habit,  custom,  law,  and  force.  But  in  most  instances 
they  govern  with  the  consent,  or  at  least  acquiescence,  of  those  who  are  gov- 
erned. The  latter,  under  democratic  governments,  also  have  at  their  command 
various  types  of  power,  such  as  the  vote,  economic  pressures,  and,  possibly  the 
most  important  of  all  powers,  public  opinion.  In  short,  the  governed  as  well  as 
those  who  govern  have  types  of  power  which  may  be  used  to  order  or  influence 
the  lives  of  others. 

One  of  the  foremost  students  of  politics,  Harold  Lasswell,  elucidates  this 
concept  of  politics  in  his  aptly  entitled  book.  Politics,  Who  Gets  What,  When, 
How.  In  this  volume  he  writes,  "The  study  of  politics  is  the  study  of  influence 
and  the  influential.  .  .  .  The  influential  are  those  who  get  the  most  of  what 
there  is  to  get."  ^  The  influential  seek  to  exercise  influence  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Some  want  prestige,  economic  advantages,  or  security.  Others  apparently 
place  principles  above  private  gain.  They  work  for  the  improvement  of  govern- 
ment, for  humanitarian  causes,  or  in  opposition  to  the  selfish  aims  of  individuals 
and  groups. 

If  politics  is  defined  as  a  striving  for  power,  are  all  human  relationships  in- 
volving the  utilization  of  power  necessarily  political?  Does  the  study  of  politics, 
for  instance,  include  the  internal  struggles  for  influence  and  control  so  often 
found  in  trade  associations,  veteran  organizations,  labor  unions,  farm  organiza- 
tions, religious  groups,  and  women's  clubs?  One  school  of  thought  holds  that 
the  study  of  these  organizations  is  properly  within  the  purview  of  politics. 
According  to  this  view,  the  study  of  politics  includes  a  study  of  the  governing 
process  as  it  functions  within  voluntary  associations  and  organizations  as  well  as 
in  our  national,  state,  and  local  governments. 

Other  political  scientists,  however,  believe  that  this  concept  of  politics  is 
too  broad.  They  hold  that  such  orgajiizations  should  be  considered  within  the 
realm  of  politics  only  when  they  exert  efforts  to  determine  or  influence  some 
phase  of  public  policy.  This  difference  of  opinion  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tempting to  make  clear-cut  differentiations  between  political  and  nonpolitical 
activities  and  organizations.  As  Charles  E.  Merriam  has  written,  "Only  con- 
fusion will  be  created  by  trying  to  draw  too  sharp  and  exclusive  a  line  between 
political  and  all  other  forms  of  organizations."  ^ 

In  order  to  establish  definable  limits  to  the  scope  of  this  volume,  politics 
will  be  considered  as  a  struggle  for  power  involving  individuals  and  groups  who 
wish  to  utilize  the  machinery  of  government  to  achieve  an  objective.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  distinguish  precisely  between  political  and  nonpolitical 
organizations.  Thus,  if  an  organization  which  is  primarily  nonpolitical  in  purpose 
and  outlook  attempts  to  influence  some  phase  of  public  policy,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered properly  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

5  Harold  Lasswell,  Politics,  Who  Gets  What,  When,  How  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1936),  p.  3. 

6  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Political  Power  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1934),  p.  9. 
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In  the  United  States  the  terms  "pohtics"  and  "pohticians"  are  often  used  in 
reproaeh  or  censure.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  most  Americans  make  an  in- 
vidious distinction  between  "pohticians"  and  "statesmen."  We  are  prone  to  as- 
sociate the  term  pohtician  with  the  grafters  and  ward  heelers  occasionally  found 
in  our  city  halls,  state  capitals,  and  even  in  Washington,  D.C.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  tend  to  reserve  the  title  of  statesman  for  our  great  leaders  of  the  past 
who  served  in  Congress  or  as  the  chief  executives  of  our  nation  or  states.  A 
perusal,  however,  of  the  lives  of  our  most  famous  national  leaders — George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Tlicodore  Roose- 
velt, Woodrow  Wilson — reveals  that  they  earned  their  places  in  history  as  out- 
standing statesmen  largely  because  of  their  ability  as  politicians.  Had  they  not 
been  able  politicians  they  could  scarcely  have  been  elected  to  their  high  offices 
nor  would  they  have  been  able  to  gain  continued  support  for  their  policies  and 
leadership.  Political  leaders  of  our  own  generation  such  as  the  late  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft  and  Senator  Paul  Douglas  undoubtedly  will  also  win  historical  acclaim  as 
statesmen  primarily  because  of  their  ability  as  politicians.  Might  it  not,  then, 
be  a  mark  of  high  praise  to  refer  to  an  individual  as  an  able  politician? 

In  addition  to  being  defined  as  a  struggle  for  power,  politics  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  game  and  as  a  process.  It  has  often  been  described  as  a  great, 
fascinating  game — a  game  with  opposing  sides  and  referees,  a  game  with  rules, 
which  are  usually  followed  but  sometimes  broken,  a  game  sometimes  played 
with  intense  bitterness  but  often  in  good  humor,  a  game  with  stakes  so  high 
that  the  victories  won  may  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  persons.  Politics 
is  also  a  process,  a  means  by  which  the  conflicting  demands  and  aspirations  of 
individuals  and  groups  are  reconciled;  it  is  the  method  by  which  social  needs 
are  translated  into  public  policy;  it  is  the  process  by  which  the  people  of  a 
representative  democracy  govern  themselves.  It  is  a  process  which  pervades  the 
life  of  our  nation;  if  one  is  to  understand  modern  society,  he  must  understand 
the  methods  and  techniques  of  politics. 

Politics  as  thus  considered  is  inherently  neither  good  nor  bad.  Depending  on 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  persons  placed  in  public  office,  government  can 
be  effective  or  ineffective,  incorruptible  or  corrupt;  it  can  be  characterized  by 
efficiency  and  honesty  or  by  inefficiency  and  graft.  Politics  should  enlist  the 
talents  and  energies  of  our  most  able  citizens.  As  Elihu  Root,  a  leading 
politician-statesman  of  his  day,  once  said,  "Politics  is  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  art  of  self-government  and  somebody  must  attend  to  it  if  we  are  to  have 
self-government.  .  .  .  The  principal  ground  for  reproach  against  any  American 
should  be  that  he  is  not  a  politician."  '^ 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  Americans  feel  it 
necessary  to  understand  and  participate  in  politics.  As  a  result  of  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions,  our  lives  have  become  more  complex  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  actions  of  other  individuals,  groups,  and  government.  As  a 
consequence,  we  constantly  find  ourselves  confronted  with  problems  which  can 
be  solved  only  through  political  action.  Yet  politics  is  vastly  more  complicated 

7  Quoted  in  John  H.  Ferguson  and  Dean  E.  McHenry,  The  American  Federal  Gorern- 
ment  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1953),  p.  1. 
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and  more  difficult  to  understand  than  it  was  even  a  few  decades  ago.  True,  the 
role  of  political  parties  has  not  greatly  changed.  But  the  number  of  political 
interest  or  pressure  groups  has  multiplied  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  has 
vastly  expanded,  and  the  tactics  and  methods  of  political  practitioners  have 
become  more  subtle  and  have  been  refined  to  the  point  of  near  perfection. 
Thus  while  it  is  more  imperative  for  individuals  to  understand  the  political 
process  than  formerly,  it  is  also  more  difficult  to  perceive  and  comprehend  the 
strategy  and  maneuvers  often  employed.  The  selections  in  this  volume  have  been 
chosen  in  an  effort  to  illuminate  and  explain  the  great  game  of  politics. 

The  first  chapter  contains  two  selections  which  are  intended  to  clarify  the 
scope  and  nature  of  politics.  In  the  first  article  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason  in  dis- 
cussing the  question,  "Politics :  Art  or  Science?"  develops  the  theme  that  poli- 
tics is  a  struggle  for  power.  He  expresses  the  widely  held  opinion  that  politics 
cannot  be  considered  a  science  in  the  same  sense  that  chemistry  and  mathematics 
are  sciences;  however,  politics  can  be  studied  scientifically.  Human  nature,  ac- 
cording to  Mason,  is  the  one  factor  which  provides  a  scientific  basis  for  the 
study  of  politics;  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  behavior,  the  one  most 
basic  trait  of  human  nature  is  the  desire  to  control  the  activities  of  others.  Mason 
concludes  that  the  only  safe  prediction  in  politics  is  that  the  struggle  for  power 
is  an  unending  process. 

In  the  second  selection,  Charles  E.  Merriam  examines  the  phenomenon  of 
political  leadership.  He  writes  that  types  of  leaders  may  vary  widely,  depending 
upon  different  social  situations  and  institutions;  however,  most  leaders  have 
certain  characteristics  in  common.  A-Ierriam  presents  a  penetrating  discussion 
of  the  qualities  which  he  believes  are  possessed  by  the  great  majority  of  political 
leaders. 
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Alpheus  Thomas  Mason,  'Tolitics:  Art  or  Science?"  Southwestern  Social  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  Vol.  16,  No.  3  (December,  1935),  pp.  1-10.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. Alpheus  Thomas  Mason,  Ph.D.,  is  McCormick  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  Princeton  University. 


If  vagueness  and  doubt  enshroud  the  subject  matter  of  politics  the  reason  is  not 
that  philosophers  and  statesmen  have  been  more  careless  and  lazy  than  scien- 
tists, but  rather  that  political  conclusions  are  so  frequently  predetermined  by 
the  particular  facts  examined.  There  is  perhaps  an  even  stronger  reason,  and  one 
which  needs  special  emphasis — the  peculiar  nature  of  politics  itself. 

However  widely  and  carefully  the  material  be  gathered,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
politics  can  ever  be  a  science  as  botany,  chemistry,  or  mathematics  are  sciences. 
The  point  has  been  often  emphasized  and  explained  but  never  quite  so  well 
as  by  Edmund  Burke.  A  statesman  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  with  scarcely  an 
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equal  in  his  understanding  of  the  complexity  and  ever-shifting  combination  of 
political  facts,  Burke  observed:  "The  lines  of  politics  are  not  like  the  lines  of 
mathematics.  They  are  broad  and  deep  as  well  as  long.  They  admit  of  excep- 
tions; they  demand  modifications.  No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political 
wisdom.  They  are  a  matter  incapable  of  exact  definition." 

Disraeli  put  words  not  unlike  these  in  the  mouth  of  the  cynical  old  states- 
man in  his  novel,  Contarini  Fleming:  "Few  ideas  are  correct  ones,  and  what 
are  correct  no  one  can  say;  but  with  words  we  govern  men." 

There  are  reasons  other  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  that  may  ac- 
count for  this  unscientific  quality.  Few  subjects  have  suffered  so  much  from  preju- 
dice, partisanship,  fear  of  change,  the  greed  for  power,  and  the  habit  of  hasty  in- 
ference and  rash  conclusion.  Nearly  every  political  thinker  whose  writings  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  wrote  under  the  compelling  and  even  heating  influence 
of  events  of  his  own  day.  Rarely  has  political  speculation  been  motivated  by  true 
scientific  purpose.  Thomas  Hobbes  wrote  the  Leviathan  in  1651  in  order  to 
establish  the  claims  of  absolute  government  on  grounds  other  than  divine  right; 
John  Locke  in  1690  produced  the  second  treatise  of  civil  government  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  justifying  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688;  in  1790  Edmund 
Burke  wrote  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  in  an  effort  to  stay  the 
threat  of  revolutionary  doctrine  then  gaining  such  headway  because  of  the 
dramatic  force  with  v/hich  Rousseau  had  voiced  his  doctrines  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  popular  sovereignty.  All  these  political  thinkers,  curiously  enough,  employ 
very  much  the  same  terminology — liberty,  property,  equality,  sovereignty,  rights, 
law — but  seldom  are  these  words  intended  to  convey  the  same  meanings. 

What  has  been  said  doubtless  raises  in  one's  mind  the  question  whether  the 
materials  of  politics,  the  thoughts  of  men,  their  habits,  customs,  and  institutions, 
are  such  as  to  be  incapable  of  scientific  treatment.  Just  because  politics  is  not  a 
science  like  mathematics  or  chemistry  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  no 
scientific  deductions  may  be  made  from  its  study.  Tliere  is  in  the  phenomena 
of  human  society  one  constant,  one  element  or  factor  which  is  practically  al- 
ways the  same  and  therefore  forms  some  scientific  basis  for  politics.  Tliis  is 
Human  Nature  itself.  "The  tendencies  of  human  nature,"  James  Br}ce  wrote 
in  1920,  "are  the  permanent  basis  of  study  which  gives  to  the  subject  called 
political  science  whatever  scientific  quality  it  may  possess."  Men  have  like 
passions  and  desires;  they  are  stirred  by  like  motives;  they  think  along  similar 
lines.  Human  nature  is  that  basic  and  ever-present  element  in  the  endless  flux 
of  social  and  political  phenomena  which  enables  us  to  deduce  certain  general 
principles  that  hold  good  everywhere. 

If  this  is  true,  it  becomes  pertinent  to  consider  those  traits  of  human  nature 
on  which  certain  rules  of  political  action  can  be  based.  What  qualities  are 
there  stout  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  general  conclusions?  The  most  funda- 
mental one  is  the  individual  and  collective  instinct  for  dominion  over  others. 
The  means  by  which  men  seek  such  dominion  is  force;  force  of  mind;  force  of 
body;  force  of  wealth  or  property.  The  primary  trait  of  man,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  the  will  to  power,  and  this  will  to  power  is  an  innate  human  quality. 
Thus  a  non-political  society  is  incompatible  with  what  we  know  of  ourselves. 
Since  everv  individual  whether  acting  singly  or  in  groups  shows  the  same 
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tendencies  or  traits,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  clash;  conflict  ensues  between  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  individuals.  This  struggle  for  power  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  politics  as  we  see  it  in  history.  The  17th  century  political  philosopher, 
Thomas  Hobbes,  had  noted  this  underlying  aspect  of  politics  when  he  wrote: 
"Happiness  itself  is  a  perpetual  and  ceaseless  desire  for  power  that  ceaseth  only 
in  death."  Every  person  from  childhood  to  death  uses  a  force  of  mind  with 
which  to  think,  to  know  and  to  persuade;  a  force  of  body  with  which  to  act,  to 
attract  and  constrain  the  bodies  of  others;  finally,  a  force  of  wealth  (money, 
lands,  stocks,  bonds,  lucrative  jobs)  by  means  of  which  he  may  control  others. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  writers  as  to  which  of  these 
various  forces  is  the  most  effective  control  over  one's  fellows. 

John  Stuart  Mill  placed  great  store  on  the  power  of  opinion,  belief,  and 
persuasion.  He  stated  this  view  very  pointedly  in  his  Representative  Govern- 
ment: "One  person  with  a  belief  is  a  social  power  equal  to  ninety-nine  who 
have  only  interest."  Mill  cites  compelling  examples  to  show  how  far  mere 
physical  and  economic  power  is  from  being  the  whole  of  social  power.  The 
history  of  all  peoples  records  strong  illustrations  of  this.  It  was  not  by  any 
change  in  the  distribution  of  material  interests,  not  by  physical  force,  but  by 
the  spread  of  moral  and  rational  conviction  that  Negro  slavery  was  destroyed.  It 
was  not  battalions  and  armies  that  enabled  the  frail  and  shrunken  Gandhi  to 
win  his  way  in  India;  it  was  belief  in  a  principle  which  even  Great  Britain  at 
last  had  to  respect.  That  little  "saint  in  politics"  by  merely  sitting  quietly 
and  holding  doggedly  to  a  belief,  sometimes  with  no  food  save  a  bit  of  parched 
corn  and  goat's  milk,  succeeded  in  arousing  political  consciousness  and  finally 
in  dominating  350  million  people  when  others  with  greater  physical,  economic, 
and  intellectual  power  had  failed  to  move  them. 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  many  other  wise  men  have  believed  that  economic 
power  alone  is  basic  in  politics.  Power  over  a  man's  pocketbook,  Hamilton  wrote 
in  The  Federalist,  amounts  to  control  over  his  will.  Madison,  too,  although  at 
odds  with  Hamilton  on  many  points,  agreed  that  "the  most  common  and  durable 
source  of  factions  has  been  the  varidus  and  unequal  distribution  of  property." 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of  politics,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli, 
Harrington,  Burke,  Marx,  and  others  testify  to  the  deep  impress  of  economics  on 
politics. 

Physical  force,  violence,  and  resort  to  arms  have  in  many  periods  of  history 
been  recognized  as  basic  in  politics.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contend  that 
force,  superior  physical  power,  explains  the  origin  of  civil  society  itself. 

Quite  apart  from  the  relative  strength  of  these  human  factors  in  politics,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  every  man  and  woman  uses  one  and  perhaps  all  of  them 
to  obtain  dominion  over  others,  to  live  more  securely,  to  satisfy  his  or  her 
desires — whether  good  or  bad.  The  strip  cartoons  show  that  every  day.  And, 
interestingly  enough,  these  tactics  by  which  power  is  gained  are  in  as  common 
use  among  men  who  have  won  places  in  formal  political  government  as  among 
those  seeking  to  oust  them.  There  is  no  situation  where  a  single  one  of  these 
innate  human  qualities  has  been  eliminated  from  the  political  struggle.  The 
rule  of  a  Mussolini,  a  Hitler,  or  a  Roosevelt  may  appear  well-established,  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  these  men  resorting  to  the  power  of  wealth,  the  power 
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of  persuasion,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  broadcasts,  the  power  of  force,  as  the  ter- 
rorist methods  of  Hitler  and  Stalin.  And,  of  course,  the  underdog  is  hopefully 
using  the  same  tactics  to  put  himself  on  top.  Politics,  in  short,  is  a  struggle  for 
power  among  men  who  do  not  respect  power.  It  results  from  the  effort  of  each 
human  being  or  group  to  induce,  persuade,  or  compel  other  human  beings  to 
do  his  will  and,  conversely,  not  to  be  himself  induced,  persuaded,  or  compelled 
into  doing  theirs.  This  struggle  is  always  going  on  and  can  never  be  brouglit  to 
any  conclusion. 

The  political  association  known  as  the  state  is  not  the  only  grouping  in  which 
a  few  men  control  others.  Government  is  not  so  exclusive  and  peculiar  an  in- 
stitution as  has  been  pictured.  It  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  control  systems  such 
as  the  trade-union,  the  church,  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  groups.  Each 
of  these  has  its  own  internal  machinery  of  control,  constitution,  bylaws,  of- 
ficers, and  so  on.  There  are  any  number  of  men,  and  women  too,  who  are  not 
on  a  borough  council  or  in  a  legislative  or  judicial  body,  and  yet  they  assume 
some  form  of  group  responsibility  and  thus  exercise  what  really  are  functions 
of  government  so  far  as  their  own  particular  group  is  concerned.  They  consult, 
deputize,  administer,  and  enforce  the  rules  of  their  organization.  Sometimes 
such  authority  may  be  exercised  arbitrarily.  Just  the  other  day  a  rival  labor  union 
criticized  President  William  Green  for  his  alleged  dictatorship  in  the  coun- 
cils of  labor.  Churchmen,  too,  have  been  severely  criticized  for  their  arbitrar)' 
dominance  in  the  affairs  of  their  associations.  Each  of  these  groups,  whether 
trade-union,  manufacturers'  association,  or  church,  seeks  to  make  its  influence 
felt;  each  tries  to  deflect  the  course  of  formal  political  government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  own  interests.  Each  is  demonstrating  that  desire  for  power  and  dominion, 
which  in  Hobbes'  words,  "ceaseth  only  with  death."  The  means  employed  are 
always  the  same:  power  of  mind,  persuasion  and  propaganda;  power  of  body, 
physical  force  and  violence  as  in  racketeering;  power  of  wealth,  which  may  take 
the  form  of  bribery  or  a  fat  contribution  to  the  political  campaign  funds. 

Political  government  does  not  always  have  dominion.  Certain  important  groups 
deliberately  avoid  responsibility,  do  not  try  to  elect  their  own  political  repre- 
sentatives. Our  trade /unionists,  for  example,  have  never  formed  a  Labor  party, 
but  seek  to  gain  their  ends  by  "rewarding  friends  and  punishing  enemies"  within 
the  established  parties.  It  results  that  political  government  may  be  in  actual  sub- 
servience to  a  power  stronger  than  itself;  so  that  by  acquiescing  and  deferring  to 
this  or  that  interest,  certain  outside  or  private  persons  achie\e  real  authorit)'. 

No  one  has  probed  more  deeply  into  the  subtleties  of  politics  than  the  16th 
century  Florentine  philosopher,  Machiavelli.  It  was  he  who  inspired  Mussolini. 
But  many  other  politicians  have  successfully  followed  his  advice  without  being 
aware  they  were  doing  so.  Machiavelli's  advice  to  his  imaginary  prince  is  as  frank 
as  it  is  subtle.  In  telling  the  prince,  once  established,  how  best  to  maintain 
his  power,  Machiavelli  warns  him  to  take  account  of  the  conflict  of  classes 
out  of  which  political  power  springs  and  to  pit  one  against  the  other,  leaning 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as  occasion  demands.  By  this  shifting  of  "affection" 
or  preference  or  favor,  the  prince  is  told  he  can  cause  the  passions  and  ambitions 
of  each  class  to  nullify  those  of  the  other,  and  so  keep  himself  secure  in  power. 
Machiavelli's  specific  advice  was  as  follows:   "As  cities  are  generally  divided 
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into  guilds  and  classes,  the  prince  should  keep  account  of  these  bodies  and  oc- 
casionally be  present  at  their  assemblies,  and  should  set  an  example  of  his 
affability  and  magnificence,  preserving  however  always  the  majesty  of  his  dignity." 

This  advice  was  given  holders  of  high  political  ofEce  nearly  300  years  ago,  but 
it  is  faithfully  followed  today  by  our  own  statesmen  from  the  President  down  to 
the  mayor  of  the  smallest  hamlet.  Some  may  recall  that  General  Hugh  Johnson 
made  one  of  the  main  speeches  at  the  1933  A.F.  of  L.  convention.  Donald 
Richberg  spoke  frequently  to  all  sorts  of  economic  and  industrial  groups.  In  the 
autumn  of  1934  President  Roosevelt  addressed  the  American  Bankers  Conven- 
tion in  Washington  and  the  degree  of  his  "affability"  was  evidenced  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which  discussed  his  address  under  the 
euphonious  title,  "Buttering  the  Bankers." 

Might  and  power  in  the  threefold  sense  in  which  I  have  used  them  make 
not  right — but  law.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the  State  is  that  within  it  certain 
persons  have  achieved  by  means,  fair  or  foul,  a  monopoly  in  matters  of  law- 
making. Justice  consists  not  in  the  conformity  of  a  rule  to  an  ethical  idea,  but 
rather  in  rigid  enforcement  of  law,  law  made  by  those  who  have  achieved  power 
and  dominion  over  others  and  see  it  as  a  means  of  their  continuance  in  of- 
fice. .  .  . 

I  should  not  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  every  individual  in  society  has 
an  insatiable  will  to  power.  Any  country  may  be  divided,  generally  speaking,  into 
three  groups:  the  dominant  group,  consisting  of  those  who  for  the  time  being 
have  gained  power;  the  beaten  or  defeated  group,  those  who  are  struggling  for 
power;  and  the  disinterested  or  passive  masses  who  take  little  or  no  active  part 
in  politics. 

The  art  of  politics  consists  also  in  controlling,  by  whatever  means  will  work, 
this  indifferent  or  supine  element  in  society.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  all 
important  art,  unfounded  beliefs  are  quite  as  important  as  sound  ones. 
F.  D.  Roosevelt's  talk  about  the  "forgotten  man"  no  less  than  Huey  Long's 
"share-our-wealth"  patter  was  designed  and  calculated  to  gain  the  attention  and 
support  of  the  masses.  Politicians  understand  that  it  is  "with  words  we  govern 
men."  Nor  need  the  words  they  use  be  either  sincere  or  intelligible.  Politicians 
seem  always  to  recall  the  observation  of  Machiavelli:  "It  is  unnecessary  for  a 
prince  to  have  all  the  good  qualities  (fidelity,  friendship,  humanity,  and  re- 
ligion) I  have  enumerated,  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  appear  to  have  them." 
It  is  equally  unnecessary  that  the  words  of  politicians  be  understood;  indeed  their 
effectiveness  may  consist  in  no  small  measure  in  their  vagueness.  .  .  . 

The  conclusion  is  that  politics  is  a  science  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  In 
the  political  process  there  is  no  way  of  controlling  conditions,  a  control  so  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  scientific  conclusions.  Even  if  the  conditions 
could  be  fixed,  human  beings,  unlike  atoms  and  electrons,  cannot  be  expected 
to  act  and  react  in  the  same  way.  The  appeal  "back  to  normalcy"  was  strikingly 
effective  in  1920,  but  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  at  any  future  time  it  will 
again  achieve  the  result  desired.  No  prediction  can  be  made  save  that  the  strug- 
gle for  power  is  unending.  As  to  the  form  that  struggle  will  take,  we  can  only 
say,  with  Bryce,  that  it  will  differ  from  the  past. 
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Politics  is  art  rather  than  science,  an  art  which  has  never  been  codified  or 
completely  explained;  nor  can  it  really  be  learned  by  people  lacking  in  what 
may  be  called  the  political  sense,  which  presupposes  native  talent  and  liighly 
intuitive  technique.  Any  concrete  political  situation,  however  seemingly  trans- 
parent, cannot  be  dealt  with  by  reason  alone;  it  can  only  be  grasped  by  a  process 
similar  to  artistic  perception.  How,  in  a  given  situation,  to  seize  power  to  ex- 
tend one's  dominion;  how  to  stage  an  election  at  the  right  moment,  heat  up 
a  campaign  to  the  proper  point;  how  to  confuse  the  ignorant  by  specious  oratory, 
bold  misstatements  of  fact,  misleadmg  nomenclature,  emotional  and  moral  ap- 
peals to  indwelling  prejudice;  how  to  invoke  the  taboos  of  public  morality  and 
sectarian  religion;  how  to  establish  political  structure  and  party  machinery;  how, 
in  a  word,  to  make  the  most  for  one's  own  purposes  out  of  all  available  h'umaii 
elements  inherent  in  a  given  political  situation— all  this  has  never  been  hidden 
from  the  acute,  the  astute,  and  the  daring.  Such  knowledge  is  gained  by  in- 
stinct and  experience,  for  reason  helps  little  or  not  at  all. 


POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 


Charles  E.  Merriam,  Political  Power  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1934),  pp.  33-36,  40-46.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Chades  E. 
Merriam,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  died  in  January,  1953.  Professor  Merriam  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1900  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pohtical  Science  from  1923  until  1940,  when  he  retired. 


Types  of  leaders  differ  with  the  social  relationship  in  which  they  are  set,  with 
the  tensions  within  these  types,  with  the  varying  requirements  of  prestige  and 
of  ideology.  The  leader  is  a  function  of  the  social  pattern  and  cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  it.  And  as  there  are  many  types  of  situations,  and  many  de- 
grees of  tension,  and  many  different  ways  of  meeting  the  same  problem;  as, 
further,  there  are  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  those  who  hold  the  power 
nominally  and  those  who  function  through  them,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  there  are  many  kinds  of  leaders  and  many  qualities,  dispositions,  aptitudes, 
characteristic  of  these  power  possessors.  .  .  . 

What  do  they  seek,  those  with  this  power  hunger,  in  this  field  of  government, 
consciously  or  without  appreciation  of  what  they  strive  toward?  And  what  t}'pes 
most  readily  find  expression  and  satisfaction  in  varying  situations?  And  what 
may  we  seek  in  them  to  satisfy  the  different  equations  in  human  political  be- 
havior most  effectively?  What  modifications  of  the  splendid  description  of 
guardians  made  by  Plato  in  the  dawn  of  political  inquiry  will  be  made  by 
modern  science?  To  these  fundamental  queries  only  the  most  tentative  answers 
may  be  given. 

What  we  now  know  is  that  leader  types  vary  widely: 
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( 1 )  With  the  social  situations  and  tensions  they  serve. 

(2)  With  their  specific  function  in  each  special  situation,  as  general,  drill 
sergeant,  judge,  parliamentarian,  dictator,  king. 

And  what  we  further  know  is: 

( 3 )  That  a  distinction  must  be  observed  between  the  prestige  projectors  and 
those  ruling  through  the  prestige  agencies. 

(4)  That  potential  leadership  is  not  uncommonly  distributed  through  society, 
available  either  for  the  old  or  for  new  types  of  situations  and  tensions. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  leadership  is  not  something  wholly  unusual 
and  amazing.  Quite  the  contrary,  political  leadership  is  conditioned  upon  the 
prevalence  of  like  qualities  within  the  community  in  which  it  is  exercised.  This 
is  evident  enough  when  we  consider  that  a  great  general  does  not  commonly 
emerge  from  a  nonmilitary  people,  or  a  great  parliamentarian  from  a  people  not 
habituated  to  such  procedure,  or  a  great  judge  where  there  is  no  refinement  of 
the  juristic  techniques.  The  leader  is  original,  perhaps,  but  not  too  original, 
otherwise  he  cannot  be  understood  or  followed  or  supported  by  his  potential 
group.  He  leads  by  and  through  a  set  of  key  persons  who  approach  him  in  equip- 
ment and  understanding.  Through  them  is  filtered  into  another  stratum  not 
too  far  removed  the  meaning  of  the  situation.  The  leader  leads  not  because  he  is 
entirely  different  from  the  others,  but  because  he  is  much  like  the  others  and 
may  symbolize  and  fuse  their  aspirations  and  desires. 

Many  political  leaders  seem  to  have  a  high  degree  of  social  sensitivity,  sensing 
what  goes  on  around  them  in  the  field  of  political  and  social  power.  It  was 
once  said  of  President  McKinley,  an  adroit  reader  of  public  opinion,  that  he  had 
both  ears  to  the  ground  all  the  time;  and  of  Hitler  that  he  said,  "I  may  not  pos- 
sess your  governing  ability,  but  I  can  at  least  tell  you  how  to  make  up  the  public 
mind."  The  leader  is  likely  to  feel  the  weather  and  know  the  tides  that  come 
and  go  in  human  affairs  and  to  be  able  to  measure  the  effect  of  special  pleas 
directed  toward  representing  or  influencing  these  movements  and  potentialities. 

The  leader  is  likely  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  facility  in  personal  contacts 
with  a  wide  variety  of  persons,  enabling  him  to  meet  them  without  effort  and 
with  conspicuous  success  in  case  after  case.  When  the  cause  is  lost,  perhaps 
the  personality  himself  may  save  the  day  in  many  instances.  It  is  one  of  the 
interesting  phenomena  of  politics  that  individuals  are  often  strongly  attached  to 
leaders  with  whom  they  disagree  on  every  major  issue — attached  for  personal 
reasons,  as  the  phrase  goes.  A  bold,  aggressive,  or  sympathetic  idealistic  type 
of  man  may  gather  around  him  a  following  concerned  not  with  alleged  goals 
but  with  his  own  form  of  public  activity,  or  perhaps  one  seeing  in  him  a  reach- 
ing out  toward  a  goal  to  which  they  themselves  would  go  if  only  the  way  were 
shown. 

The  leader  is  further  likely  to  have  great  facility  in  group  contacts,  ability 
to  know  and  reckon  and  deal  with  a  considerable  number  of  interest  groups 
whose  aims  conflict  but  toward  whom  there  must  be  a  sympathetic  attitude. 
This  group  diplomacy  is  of  the  very  essence  of  high  politics,  and  the  practitioner 
in  this  field  is  well  equipped  for  that  reorganization  of  perplexing  situations 
which  is  the  very  task  of  politics  on  so  many  dark  occasions.  The  various  races, 
the  religions,  the  classes,  the  regions,  the  innumerable  culture  groups  which 
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everywhere  abound— these  the  skillful  leader  understands  how  to  conciliate  or 
to  unite  in  victorious  combinations,  if  all  cannot  be  drawn  in.  Thus  Lauricr,  a 
Frenchman  in  Canada,  Sonino,  an  Egyptian-born  Scotch-Jew  in  Italy,  Hitler, 
an  Austrian  in  Germany,  Lloyd  George,  a  Welshman  in  England— tliesc  illus- 
trate the  possibilities  of  group  reconciliation,  even  under  somewhat  unpromising 
initial  conditions.  For  some  purposes  the  outsider,  or  the  one  a  little  to  the 
side,  may  be  a  better  conciliator  than  the  insider  to  the  manner  born,  just  be- 
cause he  is  somewhat  apart  from  the  vested  and  larger  interests  at  war. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  leadership  group  must  possess  the 
facility  of  dramatic  expression.  This  may  take  the  form  of  the  voice  of  the 
orator,  or  the  pen  of  the  author,  or  the  dramatization  of  the  behavior  seen 
in  large  and  swift  adventurous  movements,  signalizing  the  individual  as  an 
unusual  personality  in  his  experience  if  nothing  more.  Roosc\elt,  Mussolini. 
Hitler,  Bismarck,  Clemenceau  rank  as  masters  in  this  field.  And  for  this  reason 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  without  any  other  special  qualifications 
than  the  drama  of  their  lives  are  precipitated  into  important  political  positions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paderewski,  in  generals  of  many  lands,  great  men  so-called,  es- 
pecially great  in  some  form  of  celebrity,  it  matters  not  what.  The  dramatic  situa- 
tion comes  with  special  power  to  the  average  man,  who  reads  into  his  leader's 
life  the  unfulfilled  aspirations  and  dreams  of  his  own  more  drab  existence.  In 
the  dramatic  leader  he  follows  in  a  way  the  beckoning  of  his  own  revery  life. 
The  instinct  or  aptitude  for  dramatics  fits  well  into  the  modern  demand  for 
slogans  and  devices  lifting  the  individual  above  his  daily  tasks. 

In  view  of  the  conciliatory  nature  of  many  power  situations,  it  is  important 
that  leaders  possess  some  facility  in  invention,  whether  of  formulas,  policies, 
ideologies,  which  may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  difficult  situations  into  which 
the  groups  have  come,  and  from  which  it  seeks  a  way  out.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  nominal  leader  may  not  be  the  actual  inventor  of  the  new  law,  or  the 
new  treaty,  or  the  new  plan,  or  the  new  slogan,  but  it  will  be  imputed  to  him, 
even  though  it  has  been  whispered  in  his  ear  by  some  subtler  and  more  cle\'erly 
reorganizing  mind;  and  in  any  case,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  recognizing 
a  good  suggestion  and  accepting  and  incorporating  it  in  his  political  system.  Per- 
haps Napoleon  was  not  the  author  of  the  code  that  bears  his  name,  but  at  any 
rate  he  listened  to  the  suggestions  and  approved  and  acted.  Certainly  Jefferson 
disclaimed  originality  for  his  Declaration.  Recent  research  shows  that  some 
of  the  most  interesting  speeches  of  Mirabeau  were  prepared  by  none  other  than 
Jeremy  Bentham,  but  not  every  statesman  had  the  wit  to  find  or  use  a  Bcntham. 

Naturally  the  inventiveness,  real  or  imputed,  of  the  leader  must  not  go  too 
far  along  the  path  of  originality,  or  he  might  lose  the  "common  touch"  and  be- 
come incapable  of  those  broad  and  sweeping  symbolisms  which  reach  the 
"heart"  of  the  masses  and  upon  which  his  power  may  rest.  He  must  "edge  in" 
as  a  motorist  cuts  into  traffic.  He  must  be  inventive  within  the  framework  of 
the  power  interests  for  whom  he  functions,  whether  as  reactionary,  radical,  or 
revolutionary.  If  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  given  situation,  he  must  invent 
plausible  reasons  for  doing  nothing;  and  if  something  must  be  done,  he  must 
suggest  the  something.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  to  propose  nothing,  when  action 
is  imperative. 
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The  group  leader  ordinarily  possesses  an  unusually  high  degree  of  courage. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  common  impression  that  politicians  are  timid  and  even 
cowardly  in  conduct.  It  is  often  their  raison  d'etre  to  be  conciliatory  and  com- 
promising, since  the  knots  they  seek  to  unravel  are  not  so  easy  to  loose.  But  a 
closer  view  of  the  lives  of  leaders  shows  that  from  time  to  time  they  must  throw 
down  the  gage  of  battle  and  risk  their  all  in  uncertain  combat.  Just  as  a  financier 
does  not  become  rich  by  loaning  money  on  perfect  security  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, so  the  political  leader  can  never  enjoy  security  and  quiet,  except  at  the 
price  of  inferior  position,  compensation,  and  authority.  Within  and  without 
the  party  and  within  and  without  the  state,  there  are  hostile  groups  seeking  to 
destroy  him;  and  while  conciliation  and  patience  may  avail  on  many  occasions 
there  are  times  when  these  fail,  and  the  appeal  to  arms,  politically  speaking,  is 
the  only  alternative.  In  fact,  the  reputation  for  willingness  to  do  battle  may 
itself  save  many  a  struggle.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  conciliator  may  so  long 
pursue  the  processes  of  conciliation  that  he  may  neither  recognize  another  situa- 
tion nor  be  prepared  to  have  a  heart  and  will  for  it;  but,  if  not,  his  life  and 
tenure  are  in  peril,  and  the  adventuresome  spirit  of  someone  who  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  all  to  gain  may  drive  him  back  from  the  lines  of  power. 

The  force  of  prestige  is  supplemented  by  the  living  qualities  of  empressement, 
tact,  humor,  which  tend  to  blend  into  a  combination  of  qualities  useful  for  the 
power  group  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  With  initial  impetus  of  prestige 
the  re-enforcement  of  manner  transforms  an  original  investment  into  a  growing 
business. 

What  is  expected  appears  in  the  flesh,  and  the  anticipation  is  agreeably 
translated  into  realization.  The  great  man,  the  great  orator,  the  great  figure  in 
whatever  order,  with  the  manner  of  greatness  is  impressive,  if  he  carries  him- 
self with  the  appropriate  pose.  Or  he  may  appear  in  an  entirely  different  order, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  who  did  not  correspond  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  power  but  whose  unique*  quality  made  them  impressive  and  whose 
manner  continued  the  impression  of  the  unusual,  the  profound,  the  great. 

The  empressement  is  by  no  means  purely  physical;  it  connotes  a  symbolic 
type  with  reflections  in  the  lives  of  others;  it  connotes  a  form  of  what  has 
sometimes  seemed  radiation  or  magnetism  of  a  sort  which  is  undefinable  but 
felt  in  some  fashion  by  those  in  contact  with  the  personality.  In  the  traditional 
ruling  classes  this  quality  takes  the  form  of  a  gracious  and  pleasing  paternalism, 
with  arrogance  and  hauteur  in  reser\'e  if  need  be;  in  democratic  systems  the 
form  of  a  commonness  and  pervading  sympathy  with  others.  To  act  as  a  lord 
and  a  commoner  are  varying  patterns  of  behavior  adapted  to  different  phases  of 
human  social  organization. 

In  military  groups  harshness  and  external  authoritarianism  survive,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  belated  character  of  the  organization  of  control  in  a  system  which 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  fear  and  brute  force  are  the  controlling 
impulses  in  mankind — yet  not  without  a  touch  of  paternalism  in  the  case  of  the 
genuine  leaders  of  men,  whether  high  or  low,  but  always  with  careful  preservation 
of  the  externalia  of  prestige  and  dignity  of  demeanor.  In  modern  systems  of 
cinema  representation  these  personal  qualities  may  now  be  exhibited  to  thou- 
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sands  somewhat  more  intimately  than  in  eadier  times,  when  they  were  limited 
to  the  relatively  few. 

Allied  with  this  division  is  the  faeulty  which  goes  under  the  name  of  tact. 
In  this  the  quality  of  personal  and  social  sensitivity  is  combined  with  that  of 
related  conduct  based  upon  the  perceptions  and  feelings  without  confusion  or 
misunderstanding  of  the  essential  relations.  It  is  a  type  of  chart  upon  which 
are  plotted  the  dangerous  reefs  and  shoals  and  likewise  the  clear  channels  of 
navigation.  Touch  is  an  elusi\e  quality  which  puzzles  observers  in  more  than 
one  field  of  action;  the  tactus  eruditus  of  the  physician  may  determine  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure.  The  touch  of  the  artist  differentiates  him 
from  the  crowd  of  those  who  fall  short  at  just  this  point.  The  touch  of  the 
economic  bargainer  may  mark  the  difference  between  the  successful  accumulator 
and  the  one  doomed  to  toil  without  special  benefit  of  the  bargaining  faculty. 
In  somewhat  similar  manner  the  touch  of  the  political  leader  or  manager  may 
readily  mark  the  line  between  the  likeable  and  the  disliked.  An  intellectual 
slow-movie  would  perhaps  reveal  more  precisely  the  exact  nature  of  these  dif- 
ferences in  action  and  attitude  patterns. 

In  the  case  of  personal  relations  or  of  crowd  relations,  as  with  the  orator,  the 
time  factor  enters  in  an  important  way  and  makes  imperative  the  quick  de- 
cision and  action;  but  in  the  larger  frame  of  social  relationships  of  the  family 
of  power  this  may  be  by  no  means  so  important,  for  the  long-run  events  may 
at  times  swing  around  slowly.  Whereas  when  the  speaker  is  confronted  with  a 
question  in  the  presence  of  an  excited  throng  he  must  make  an  instant  determina- 
tion of  a  course  and  as  instantly  execute  it,  the  diplomat  may  have  many  months 
in  which  to  calculate  the  wisest  course  of  national  behavior,  or  in  the  same  way 
the  administrator  may  meet  alike  the  emergencies  one  way  with  an  instant  de- 
cision and  the  long-time  problems  in  another  manner. 


PART    TWO 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  POLITICAL 

PROCESS 


.A 


PUBLIC  OPINION,  PROPAGANDA, 
AND  OPINION  MEASUREMENT 


The  impact  of  public  opinion  on  politics  is  pervasive  and  fundamental. 
The  government  of  every  state  is  affected  in  varying  degrees  by  the  opinions  of 
its  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  world,  government  leaders  realize  that  they 
must  be  cognizant  of  public  opinion  if  their  administrations  are  to  function 
smoothly  and  effectively.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  rulers  of  totalitarian  coun- 
tries are  concerned  with  public  opinion  in  order  to  determine  how  much  subtle 
or  passive  resistance  will  be  generated  by  a  particular  act  of  the  government.  In 
democracies  the  public  officials  are  expected  to  translate  the  wishes  of  the  people 
into  public  policy,  and  they  realize  that  their  tenure  in  office  may  be  brief  if 
they  ignore  or  flout  the  current  climate  of  opinion. 

The  importance  of  public  opinion  in  American  politics  is  well  understood. 
James  Bryce,  a  brilliant  British  scholar,  referred  over  three  decades  ago  to 
public  opinion  as  "the  real  ruler  of  America."  He  explained:  "In  saying  that 
public  opinion  is  the  real  ruler  of  America,  I  mean  that  there  exists  a  judgment 
and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  which  is  imperfectly  expressed  through  its 
representative  legislatures,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  an  analysis  of  votes  cast 
at  elections,  is  not  easily  gathered  from  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  press,  but 
nevertheless  is  a  real  force,  impalpable  as  the  wind,  yet  a  force  which  all  are 
trying  to  discover  and  nearly  all  to  obey."  ^ 

During  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that  public 
opinion  is  an  entity  which  must  be  considered  and  dealt  with  in  any  activity  or 
program  involving  any  segment  of  the  population.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  the  increased  efforts  to  discover,  to  obey,  and  perhaps  to  influence  this  "im- 
palpable force"  in  the  formation  of  public  policy.  Among  these  are  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  communication  media,  the  development  of  new  propa- 
gandistic  methods  and  techniques,  and  the  growth  and  extension  of  govern- 
mental activities.  Today  many  business  organizations,  farm  groups,  labor  unions, 
professional  associations,  and  government  agencies  employ  public-relations 
counsels  to  advise  the  top  officials  on  questions  of  public  relations  and  to  direct 
their  educational  or  propaganda  programs.  As  will  be  seen  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters, an  increasing  number  of  electoral  contests  and  legislative  struggles  are 
directed  by  public-opinion  experts. 

Although  the  importance  of  public  opinion  in  the  formation  and  execution 
of  governmental  policy  is  widely  appreciated,  as  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to 
develop  a  universally  acceptable  definition  of  public  opinion.  In  the  first  selec- 
tion in  this  chapter,  "By  Public  Opinion  I  Mean,"  Harwood  L.  Childs  sur\'eys 
a  number  of  definitions  of  public  opinion,  including  one  which  he  has  formu- 
1  James  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921). 
Vol.  2,  p.  122. 
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lated.  Childs  points  out  that  this  variety  of  definitions  gives  an  indication  of  the 
various  aspects  of  public  opinion  which  might  be  profitably  studied.  He  asserts 
that  if  the  term  "public  opinion"  is  to  have  any  real  significance,  it  must  relate 
to  a  specific  public  and  to  a  definite  opinion  about  something  in  particular. 

In  the  second  selection,  "Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda,"  Herbert  Blumer 
presents  definitions  of  both  public  opinion  and  propaganda.  He  also  discusses 
several  aspects  of  public  opinion  not  covered  in  Childs's  article.  Public  opinion, 
according  to  Blumer,  is  a  collective  product  and  as  such  is  different  from  any 
of  the  opinions  of  groups  which  comprise  the  public.  He  states  that  it  is  not 
a  unanimous  opinion  and  it  is  not  necessarily  the  opinion  of  a  majority.  Blumer 
explains  the  role  of  organized  interest  groups  in  the  formation  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  public  opinion,  and  he  describes  the  techniques  and  procedures  used 
in  the  dissemination  of  propaganda. 

Elmo  C.  Wilson,  in  the  third  article,  "The  Measurement  of  Public  Opinion," 
discusses  the  methods  and  procedures  used  by-  public-opinion  polls  in  measuring 
public  opinion.  Pie  examines  the  types  of  organizations  which  engage  in  public- 
opinion  measurement,  the  steps  involved  in  conducting  a  public-opinion  poll, 
and  the  various  ways  in  which  public-opinion  surveys  have  been  utilized.  Wilson 
believes  that  greater  ingenuity  is  needed  in  conducting  public-opinion  polls, 
and  he  suggests  several  areas  in  which  improvements  could  be  made  in  public- 
opinion  measurement.  v;.: 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  and  eloquent  analyses  made  during  recent  years 
of  public  opinion  and  its  role  in  the  formation  of  policy  in  a  representative 
democracy  is  to  be  found  in  The  Pollsters  by  I  'ndsay  Rogers.  In  the  fourth  selec- 
tion, "The  Pollsters  and  Public  Opinion,"  -extracted  from  this  book,  Rogers 
presents  an  indictment  against  the  pollsters.  Pu  is  convinced  that  they  are  guilty 
of  two  "sins  of  omission."  First,  they  have  not  attempted  to  define  what  they 
are  measuring.  Second,  they  have  not  stated  any  premises  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  government  "in  which  public  opinion  should  rule." 


BY  PUBLIC  OPINION  I  MEAN 


Harwood  L.  Childs,  "By  Public  Opinion  I  Mean,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
Vol.  3,  No.  2  (April,  1939),  pp.  327-336.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Harwood 
L.  Childs,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor  of  Politics  at  Princeton  University. 


Professional  as  well  as  academic  students  continue  to  use  the  term  "public 
opinion"  as  if  it  were  something  vague  and  mystical,  hesitantly  posing  the  query: 
Is  there  really  any  such  thing  as  public  opinion?  And  if  so,  what  is  it?  It  will 
not  be  inappropriate,  therefore,  if  we  consider  this  question.  .  .  , 
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The  Word  "Public" 

The  term  "public  opinion"  is  obviously  a  general  and  rather  indefinite  ex- 
pression like  many  other  useful  English  words.  By  itself  it  has  very  little  mean- 
ing. Only  as  it  is  related  to  a  particular  public  and  to  specific  opinions  about 
definite  subjects  does  it  become  significant.  In  these  respects  it  is  similar  to  the 
word  "weather,"  which  a  dictionary  defines  merely  as  "a  state  of  the  atmosphere." 
Students  of  meteorology  are  not  usually  concerned  about  weather  in  general, 
but  about  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  particular  place.  Defined  in  these 
terms  the  word  "weather"  becomes  significant  and  can  be  studied.  Similarly  the 
term  "public  opinion"  must  be  related  to  a  specific  public  and  to  definite 
opinions  about  something.  Then  it  is  possible  to  study  it,  to  find  out  what  the 
state  of  public  opinion  is,  why  it  is  what  it  is,  what  changes  have  been  and  are 
taking  place,  and  what  if  anything  should  be  done. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  publics.  In  some  cases  a  public  will 
be  a  group  of  individuals  with  coiiimon  interests  and  possibly  a  formal  organi- 
zation. But  the  public  in  which'  we  are  interested  may  be  composed  of  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  individuals  without  organization  and  lacking  identi- 
fying symbols  and  attributes.  The  number  of  diflferent  publics  in  a  community 
is  theoretically  the  number  of  distinct  combinations  of  individuals  possible  in 
that  community.  Among  the  m,  .e  significant  publics,  however,  are  such  or- 
ganized groups  as  the  citizens  of  a  state,  members  of  political  parties,  of  trade 
unions,  business  organizations,  churches,  fraternal  groupings,  political  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  etc.  Publics  nay  also  include  such  unorganized  groups  as 
crowds,  customers,  newspaper  reaoers,  and  clienteles  of  different  types.  Individu- 
als may  be  members  of  different  publics  simultaneously.  That  is  to  say,  they 
may  at  one  time  be  members  of  a  football  crowd,  a  physician's  clientele,  a 
fraternity,  a  church,  and  a  political  party.  Students  of  public  opinion  as  well 
as  leaders  and  managers  of  public  opinion  display  interest  in  different  publics 
and  in  diflferent  aspects  of  these  publics. 

Before  the  term  "public  opinion"  can  be  profitably  used,  either  in  discus- 
sion or  for  purposes  of  special  study  and  investigation,  the  word  "public"  must 
be  defined  in  terms  of  a  specific  group  of  persons.  The  failure  to  be  specific 
in  this  respect  characterizes  much  of  the  literature  in  the  field  and  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  loose  thinking. 

When  the  historian  or  the  politician  states  that  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  favors  this  or  that  proposal,  we  should  insist  that  he  specify  what  public 
it  is  that  he  is  talking  about.  In  other  words  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  public 
except  in  the  sense  that  there  may  be  a  particular  group  of  persons  about 
which  we  are  talking.  As  students  of  public  affairs  we  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  a  great  many  different  publics,  particularly  those  that  have  and 
exercise  an  influence  on  public  policy.  Probably  the  most  important  public 
in  this  respect  is  the  group  which  includes  all  the  eligible  voters  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  obviously  a  very  important  public,  but  one  diEcult  to  deal  with 
because  of  its  size.  Within  this  larger  public  there  are  innumerable  smaller  pub- 
lics, exercising  influence  on  the  larger,  and  of  considerable  significance  with 
reference  to  it.  In  our  thinking  and  study  we  need  to  identifv  our  publics  as 
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precisely  as  possible  and  also  to  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  propositions  that 
appear  to  be  applicable  to  publics  generally  as  well  as  those  which  apply  to 
selected  publics. 

The  Word  "Opinion" 

Perhaps  the  word  "opinion"  can  best  be  defined  as  a  verbal  expression  of 
attitude.  There  are  of  course  many  other  expressions  of  attitude,  such  as  laughter, 
the  shaking  of  the  head,  and  the  "look  in  one's  eye."  The  question  may  be 
asked  whether  opinions  expressed  in  words  are  accurate  indices  of  attitude,  and 
the  answer  must  be  that  in  many  cases  they  are  not.  But  what  a  person  says 
is  very  often  not  only  an  indication  of  attitude  but  also  an  indication  of  what  we 
may  expect  him  to  do.  Whether  accurate  expressions  of  attitude  or  not,  opinions 
are  of  such  significance  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  an- 
nually to  find  out  what  they  are — and  opinions  as  expressed  in  the  ballot  booth 
are  determining  factors  in  social  and  political  life. 

Some  will  ask  for  a  definition  of  attitude,  but  we  do  not  need  to  pursue  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  things  indefinitely.  For  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
the  definition  of  attitude  given  by  the  psychologist  who  says  that  it  is  "the  sum- 
total  of  a  man's  inclinations  and  feelings,  prejudice  or  bias,  preconceived  notions, 
ideas,  fears,  threats,  and  convictions  about  any  specific  topic."  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  a  tendency  which  is  liberated 
whenever  the  proper  stimulus  is  presented.  Whereas  attitudes  are  subjective, 
opinions  are  objective,  taking  the  form  of  written  or  spoken  words.  .  .  . 

It  must  be  clear  that  an  opinion  is  always  the  opinion  of  a  person,  not  of  a 
group  as  such.  Public  opinion  always  refers  to  a  collection  of  individual  opinions, 
not  to  some  mystical  entity  that  is  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere  over  our 
heads.  To  find  out  what  a  given  state  of  public  opinion  is,  therefore,  we  have 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  individuals.  This  point  would  require  no  emphasis 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  writers  have  thought  in  terms  of  a  "group 
mind"  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the  minds  of  tangible  persons. 

Public  Opinion  Defined 

By  public  opinion  we  mean,  therefore,  simply  any  collection  of  individual 
opinions  designated.  If  we  are  studying  the  opinions  of  the  individual  members 
of  a  college  class,  that  is  a  study  of  public  opinion  quite  as  definitely  as  if  we 
were  studying  the  opinion  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States.  We  are  usually 
interested  in  those  collections  of  opinion  which  exert  the  greater  influence  upon 
government  and  public  policy. 

Degree  of  Uniformity 

There  are  many  different  aspects  of  any  given  collection  of  individual  opinions 
that  are  significant.  One  reason  for  the  many  definitions  of  public  opinion  is 
that  students  have  been  interested  in  some  particular  aspect  or  aspects  and 
have  tried  to  restrict  the  definition  of  public  opinion  to  collections  of  individual 
opinions  having  these  aspects.  It  is  as  if  they  undertook  to  restrict  the  definition 
of  the  word  "weather"  to  states  of  atmosphere  having  predefined  temperatures, 
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wind  velocities,  and  barometric  pressures.  One  very  significant  aspect  of  any 
given  collection  of  opinions  is  the  degree  of  uniformity.  If  90  per  cent  of  voters 
in  the  United  States  have  the  same  opinion  on  a  given  subject,  that  fact  is  of 
the  greatest  significance. 

In  a  democracy  the  actions  and  policies  of  government  officials  are  pre- 
sumed to  reflect  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens.  This  is  not  always 
the  case,  however,  in  part  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  what 
public  opinion  is  regarding  a  particular  policy  or  candidate.  Any  state  of  public 
opinion  is  continually  changing,  and  election  machinery  can  give  only  periodic 
and  rather  crude  information  regarding  these  changes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  degree  of  uniformity  existing  at  any  given 
time,  for  election  figures  which  reveal  a  majority  opinion  are  usually  acted 
upon. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  collections  of  individual  opinions  that  reveal 
a  substantial  degree  of  agreement,  many  students  of  government  and  public 
opinion  would  narrow  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  include  only  those  collections 
of  opinions  having  a  specific  degree  of  uniformity.  James  Bryce,  for  example, 
defines  public  opinion  as  any  view,  or  set  of  views,  "when  held  by  an  apparent 
majority  of  citizens.".  .  . 

Although  mainly  interested  in  the  degree  of  uniformity  or  agreement,  some 
writers  narrow  the  term  even  further  to  include  only  those  collections  of  opin- 
ions revealing  complete  or  substantial  unanimity.  Professor  Gault  expresses  this 
point  of  view  when  he  states-:  "Gradually  there  emerges,  as  a  result  of  a  slow, 
but  more  spontaneous  than  deliberate  analysis,  a  certain  apprehension  of  com- 
mon and  fundamental  interests  by  all  members  of  the  group.  This  is  public 
opinion."  Similarly,  Professor  Maxey  interprets  public  opinion  as  "the  coming 
together  in  common  agreement  on  the  same  definite  conclusion  or  body  of  con- 
clusions." Needless  to  say,  such  common  agreement  is  seldom  if  ever  found,  es- 
pecially in  a  public  as  large  as  that  comprising  all  citizens  or  voters  in  the  United 
States. 

Obviously,  any  given  collection  of  indi\idual  opinions  with  respect  to  any 
matter  under  consideration  may  reveal  degrees  of  unanimity  varying  all  the  way 
from  complete  unanimity  to  a  considerable  degree  of  diversity.  The  degree  of 
unanimity  is  not  a  condition  of  the  existence  of  public  opinion,  but  an  aspect 
to  be  investigated.  .  .  . 

The  point  I  wish  to  underscore  is  simply  this:  Public  opinion  is  any  collec- 
tion of  individual  opinions,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  agreement  or  uni- 
formity. The  degree  of  uniformity  is  a  matter  to  be  investigated,  not  something 
to  be  arbitrarily  set  up  as  a  condition  for  the  existence  of  public  opinion. 

Extent  of  Diversity 

It  is  often  quite  as  important  to  know  the  extent  and  character  of  disagree- 
ment within  a  gi\'en  collection  of  individual  opinions  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  uniformity.  This  aspect  has  seemed  to  be  of  such  importance  to  some 
students  that  they  have  used  it  as  a  basis  for  their  definition  of  public  opinion. 
Edward  L.  Bernays,  for  example,  states  that  public  opinion  "is  a  term  describing 
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an  ill-defined,  mercurial,  and  changeable  group  of  individual  judgments."  Pro- 
fessor Gettell  supports  the  same  point  of  view  when  he  states  that  "public  opinion 
is  usually  a  more  or  less  confused  mass  of  public  opinions." 

These  observations  undoubtedly  apply  to  states  of  opinion  within  some  pub- 
lic, at  certain  times,  with  respect  to  specific  issues.  Not  all  collections  of  opin- 
ions evidence  quite  such  a  chaotic  condition,  however.  .  .  . 

The  Content  of  Opinion 

What  the  public  thinks  is  probably  of  greater  general  interest  than  any  other 
aspect.  Polling  the  opinions  of  various  publics  has  become  a  major  industry. 
Is  the  existence  of  a  state  of  public  opinion  to  be  determined  or  restricted  to 
a  collection  of  individual  opinions  regarding  certain  subjects  only?  Professor 
Dewey,  for  example,  would  limit  the  term  to  opinions  regarding  "public  af- 
fairs." But  what  is  a  public  affair?  The  importance  of  a  subject  \aries  with  the 
time,  place,  circumstance,  and  person.  Under  some  circumstances  the  most 
trivial  thing  may  become  a  cause  celebre.  .  .  .  Professor  Allport  would  restrict 
the  meaning  of  public  opinion  to  individual  opinions  of  "widespread  impor- 
tance." Unfortunately,  there  is  no  universal  agreement  as  to  what  is  important. 

Obviously,  students  of  public  opinion  will  wish  to  study  collections  of  in- 
dividual opinions  which  they  regard  as  more  rather  than  less  important.  And  for 
students  of  public  affairs,  opinions  regarding  great  questions  of  public  policy 
will  usually  be  more  significant  than  opinions  regarding  pri\ate  affairs.  But  this 
is  no  reason  for  restricting  the  meaning  of  the  term  "public  opinion"  to  ex- 
pressions of  individual  opinion  regarding  a  selected  list  of  subjects. 

Other  Aspects 

Students  of  public  opinion  will  continue  to  call  attention  to  old  and  new 
aspects  of  the  subject  that  merit  attention.  Of  considerable  interest  is  the  way 
in  which  particular  opinions  have  been  formed;  the  relative  stability  or  con- 
stancy of  different  types  of  opinion;  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  held;  and 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  result  in  action  or  some  change  in  political  and 
social  institutions.  All  of  these  aspects  have  been  considered  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  have  served  as  the  basis  for  definitions  of 
public  opinion.  .  .  . 

President  Lowell,  in  his  classic  definition,  seeks  to  restrict  the  meaning  of 
public  opinion  to  opinions  that  have  been  formed  in  a  rational  manner,  as  if 
it  were  possible  to  determine  the  part  that  rationality  plays  in  the  process.  Pro- 
fessor Holcombe  also  seeks  to  limit  the  term  to  opinions  which  are  based  on  a 
"substantial  part  of  the  facts  required  for  a  rational  decision." 

To  confine  the  term  "public  opinion"  to  collections  of  opinions  that  have 
been  formed  in  a  specific  manner  is  not  only  ignoring  other  aspects  of  public 
opinion  of  equal  importance,  but  may  be  laying  emphasis  upon  presumptions 
that  are  still  incapable  of  scientific  proof.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  are 
any  opinions  that  are  purely  rational,  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  students  of  government,  particularly  democratic  government, 
have  been  impressed  with  the  need  for  greater  rationality  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion.  To  determine,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  how  rational  a  particu 
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lar  collection  of  opinions  is,  is  a  matter  for  study  and  analysis,  not  a  condition 
of  the  existence  of  public  opinion. 

The  variety  of  interpretations  which  have  been  given  to  the  term  "public 
opinion"  are  of  value  in  that  they  underscore  aspects  of  public  opinion  that 
are  worthy  of  study.  The  phrase  "public  opinion,"  like  the  word  "weather,"  is 
merely  a  general  expression.  The  first  step  in  public  opinion  research  is  to  define 
the  public  to  be  studied,  then  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing this  public.  From  that  point  on,  the  focus  of  attention  will  vary  with 
the  interests  of  the  particular  student.  The  nature  of  public  opinion  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  defined  but  to  be  studied. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PROPAGANDA 


Herbert  Blumer,  "Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda,"  in  Alfred  McClung  Lee 
(ed.),  New  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  (New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble, 
Inc.,  1946),  pp.  189,  191-195.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Herbert  Blumer, 
Ph.D.,  is  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


The  term  public  is  used  to  refer  to  a  group  of  people  {a)  who  are  confronted  by 
an  issue,  (b)  who  are  divided  in  their  ideas  as  how  to  meet  the  issue,  and 
(c)  who  engage  in  discussion  over  the  issue.  As  such,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  pubhc  in  the  sense  of  a  national  people,  as  when  one  speaks  of  the 
public  of  the  United  States,  and  also  from  a  following,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
"public"  of  a  motion-picture  star.  The  presence  of  an  issue,  of  discussion,  and 
of  a  collective  opinion  is  the  mark  of  the  public.  .  .  . 

Public  opinion  should  be  viewed  as  a  collecti\e  product.  As  such,  it  is  not 
a  unanimous  opinion  with  which  everyone  in  the  public  agrees,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily the  opinion  of  a  majority.  Being  a  collective  opinion  it  may  be  (and 
usually  is)  different  from  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  groups  in  the  public.  It  can 
be  thought  of,  perhaps,  as  a  composite  opinion  formed  out  of  the  several  opin- 
ions that  are  held  in  the  public;  or  better,  as  the  central  tendency  set  by  the 
striving  among  those  separate  opinions  and,  consequently,  as  being  shaped  by 
the  relative  strength  and  play  of  opposition  among  them.  In  this  process,  the 
opinion  of  some  minority  group  mav  exert  a  much  greater  influence  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  collective  opinion  than  does  the  view  of  a  majority  group.  Being  a 
collective  product,  public  opinion  does  represent  the  entire  public  as  it  is  being 
mobilized  to  act  on  the  issue  and,  as  such,  does  enable  concerted  action,  which 
is  not  necessarily  based  on  consensus,  rapport,  or  chance  alignment  of  individual 
choices.  Public  opinion  is  always  moving  toward  a  decision  even  though  it 
never  is  unanimous. 

The  Universe  of  Discourse.  The  formation  of  public  opinion  occurs  through 
the  give  and  take  of  discussion.  Argument  and  counterargument  become  the 
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means  by  which  it  is  shaped.  For  this  process  of  discussion  to  go  on,  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  pubHc  to  have  what  has  been  called  a  "universe  of  discourse" — 
the  possession  of  a  common  language  or  the  ability  to  agree  on  the  meaning  of 
fundamental  terms.  Unless  they  can  understand  one  another,  discussion  and 
argumentation  are  not  only  fruitless,  but  impossible.  Public  discussion  today, 
particularly  on  certain  national  issues,  is  likely  to  be  hampered  by  the  absence 
of  a  universe  of  discourse.  Further,  if  the  groups  or  parties  in  the  public  adopt 
dogmatic  and  sectarian  positions,  public  discussion  comes  to  a  standstill;  for  such 
sectarian  attitudes  are  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  adopt  the  point  of  view  of  one 
another  and  to  alter  one's  own  position  in  the  face  of  attack  or  criticism.  The 
formation  of  public  opinion  implies  that  people  share  one  another's  experience 
and  are  willing  to  make  compromises  and  concessions.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  the  public,  divided  as  it  is,  can  come  to  act  as  a  unit. 

Interest  Groups.  The  public,  ordinarily,  is  made  up  of  interest  groups  and 
a  more  detached  and  disinterested  spectator-like  body.  The  issue  which  creates 
the  public  is  usually  set  by  contesting  interest  groups.  These  interest  groups 
have  an  immediate  private  concern  in  the  way  the  issue  is  met  and,  there- 
fore, they  endeavor  to  win  to  their  position  the  support  and  allegiance  of  the 
outside  disinterested  group.  This  puts  the  disinterested  group,  as  Lippmann  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  position  of  arbiter  and  judge.  It  is  their  alignment  which 
determines,  usually,  which  of  the  competing  schemes  is  likely  to  enter  most 
freely  into  the  final  action.  This  strategic  and  decisive  place  held  by  those  not 
identified  with  the  immediate  interest  groups  means  that  public  discussion  is 
carried  on  primarily  among  them.  The  interest  groups  endeavor  to  shape  and 
set  the  opinions  of  these  relatively  disinterested  people. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  one  can  understand  the  varying  quality  of  public  opinion, 
and  also  the  use  of  micans  of  influence,  such  as  propaganda,  which  subvert  in- 
telligent public  discussion.  A  given  public  opinion  is  likely  to  be  anywhere  be- 
tween a  highly  emotional  and  prejiidiced  point  of  view  and  a  highly  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  opinion.  In  other  words,  public  discussion  may  be  carried  on  at 
different  levels,  with  different  degrees  of  thoroughness  and  limitation.  The  ef- 
forts made  by  interest  groups  to  shape  public  opinion  may  be  primarily  at- 
tempts to  arouse  or  set  emotional  attitudes  and  to  provide  misinformation.  It 
is  this  feature  which  has  led  many  students  of  public  opinion  to  deny  its 
rational  character  and  to  emphasize,  instead,  its  emotional  and  unreasoned 
nature.  One  must  recognize,  however,  that  the  very  process  of  controversial  dis- 
cussion forces  a  certain  amount  of  rational  consideration  and  that,  consequently, 
the  resulting  collective  opinion  has  a  certain  rational  character.  The  fact  that 
contentions  have  to  be  defended  and  justified  and  opposing  contentions  criti- 
cized and  shown  to  be  untenable,  involves  evaluation,  weighing,  and  judgment. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  public  opinion  is  rational,  but  need 
not  be  intelligent. 

The  Role  of  Public  Discussion.  It  is  clear  that  the  quality  of  public  opinion 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  effectiveness  of  public  discussion.  In  turn,  this 
effectiveness  depends  on  the  availability  and  flexibilit)'  of  the  agencies  of  public 
communication,  such  as  the  press,  the  radio,  and  public  meetings.  Basic  to 
their  effective  use  is  the  possibility  of  free  discussion.  If  certain  of  the  contending 
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views  are  barred  from  gaining  presentation  to  the  disinterested  public  or  suffer 
some  discrimination  as  to  the  possibihty  of  being  argued  before  them,  then, 
correspondingly,  there  is  interference  with  effective  public  discussion. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  concerns  of  interest  groups  readily  lead  them  to 
efforts  to  manipulate  public  opinion.  This  is  particularly  true  today,  when  public 
issues  are  many  and  the  opportunities  for  thorough  discussion  are  limited.  This 
setting  has  been  conducive  to  the  employment,  in  increasing  degree,  of  "propa- 
ganda"; today  most  students  of  public  opinion  find  that  their  chief  concern  is 
the  study  of  propaganda. 

Propaganda  can  be  thought  of  as  a  deliberately  evoked  and  guided  campaign 
to  induce  people  to  accept  a  given  view,  sentiment,  or  value.  Its  peculiarity  is 
that  in  seeking  to  attain  this  ei'.d  it  does  not  give  fair  consideration  to  opposing 
views.  The  end  is  dominant  and  the  means  are  subservient  to  this  end.  Hence, 
we  find  that  a  primary  characteristic  of  propaganda  is  the  effort  to  gain  the 
acceptance  of  a  view  not  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  that  view  but,  instead, 
by  appealing  to  other  motives.  It  is  this  feature  that  has  made  propaganda  sus- 
pect. In  the  area  of  public  discussion  and  public  consideration,  propaganda  op- 
erates to  mold  opinions  and  judgments  not  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  an  issue, 
but  chiefly  by  playing  upon  emotional  attitudes  and  feelings.  Its  aim  is  to  im- 
plant an  attitude  or  value  which  comes  to  be  felt  by  people  as  natural,  true, 
and  proper,  and,  therefore,  as  one  which  expresses  itself  spontaneously  and 
without  coercion. 

Collective  Action  through  Propaganda.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  propa- 
ganda seeks  to  bring  about  collective  action  rather  than  mere  individual  action. 
In  this  sense  it  should  be  distinguished  from  advertising,  since  advertising  tries 
to  influence  individual  action.  In  propaganda,  by  contrast,  there  is  the  effort 
to  create  a  conviction  and  to  get  action  in  accordance  with  this  conviction. 
Those  who  share  a  conviction  are  more  easily  disposed  to  act  together  and  to 
give  one  another  support.  From  this  point  of  view,  everyone  who  preaches  a 
doctrine  or  who  seeks  to  propagate  a  faith  is  a  propagandist,  for  his  ultimate 
purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an  issue,  but  instead  to  implant  a  given 
conviction.  With  this  character,  it  is  clear  that  propaganda  operates  to  end  discus- 
sion and  reflection. 

Practical  Rules  of  Propaganda.  There  are  a  few  simple  rules  which  are  gen- 
erally recognized  to  apply  to  propaganda.  First,  of  course,  to  implant  a  desired 
view  or  attitude,  it  is  necessary  to  attract  the  attention  of  people.  Next,  the 
object  in  which  it  is  desired  that  they  become  interested  should  be  given  a 
favorable  and  appealing  setting,  as  in  the  instance  of  advertising.  Third,  the 
images  which  are  used  to  influence  them  should  be  simple  and  clean-cut. 
Fourth,  there  should  be  continuous  repetition  of  the  slogans  or  catchwords  or 
of  the  presented  images.  Fifth,  it  is  best  never  to  argue,  but  simply  to  persist  in 
assertion  and  reassertion.  Such  simple  techniques  are  held  to  be  particularly 
effective  in  the  case  of  the  people  whose  attention  is  ordinarily  easily  diverted 
and  whose  interest  is  easily  flagged. 

The  Chief  Procedures  of  Propaganda.  The  chief  lines  along  which  propa- 
ganda may  operate,  however,  are  broader  and  deserve  more  thorough  considera- 
tion. We  can  distinguish  three  primary  ways  by  which  propaganda  is  likely  to 
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achieve  its  ends.  The  first  is  by  simply  misrepresenting  facts  and  by  providing 
false  information.  Judgments  and  opinions  of  people  are  obviously  shaped  by 
such  data  as  are  available  to  them.  By  manipulating  the  facts,  concealing  some 
and  misrepresenting  others,  the  propagandist  can  do  much  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  a  given  attitude. 

Another  favorite  means  of  propaganda  is  to  make  use  of  in-group-out-group 
attitudes.  It  is  well  known  by  sociologists  that  when  two  groups  develop  a  keen 
sense  of  opposition,  strong  and  unreasonable  feelings  are  released.  Each  group 
tends  to  foster  attitudes  of  loyalty  and  altruism  among  the  members  and  to 
inculcate  bitter  feelings  of  hatred  and  enmity  toward  the  outsiders.  The  ability 
to  use  this  in-group-out-group  pattern  is  a  primary  desideratum  to  the  propa- 
gandist. He  endeavors  to  get  people  to  identify  his  views  with  their  in-group 
feelings  and  opposing  views  with  out-group  attitudes.  It  is  the  presence  of  this 
in-group-out-group  setting  that  explains  the  extreme  effectiveness  of  propaganda 
during  times  of  war. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  method  of  the  propagandist  is  to  utilize  the  emo- 
tional attitudes  and  prejudices  which  people  already  have.  His  purpose  here  is 
to  build  up  an  association  between  them  and  his  propagandistic  message.  Thus, 
if  he  can  link  his  views  to  certain  favorable  attitudes  which  people  already  have, 
these  views  will  gain  acceptance.  Also,  if  opposing  views  can  be  associated  with 
unfavorable  attitudes,  they  are  likely  to  be  rejected.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  this 
device  in  current  discussions.  Efforts  are  made  to  identify  contentions  with  such 
beneficently  toned  stereotypes  as  "democracy,"  "save  the  Constitution,"  and 
"individual  liberty,"  and  opposing  contentions  with  such  stereotypes  as  "com- 
munism" and  "anti-American."  It  is  by  playing  upon  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
which  people  already  have  that  propaganda  primarily  operates. 

The  Ingenuity  of  Propagandists.  While  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  simple 
rules  which  propaganda  follows  and  the  psychological  mechanism  which  it  em- 
ploys, it  is  important  to  realize  that  it  depends  primarily  upon  ingenuity.  Each 
situation  has  to  be  met  in  terms  of  its  peculiarities;  a  device  which  may  be  very 
successful  in  one  situation  may  be  of  no  value  in  another.  In  this  sense,  propa- 
ganda is  like  persuasion  in  face-to-face  situations;  much  depends  on  intuitive 
impression  and  artful  ingenuity. 

Conflicting  Propagandas.  Without  doubt,  there  is  an  increasing  use  of  propa- 
ganda at  the  present  time  in  the  public  arena,  and  undoubtedly  this  factor  has 
influenced  both  the  nature  of  public  opinion  and  the  manner  of  its  informa- 
tion. This  consequence  has  led  to  despair  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  the  service- 
ability of  democratic  machinery.  However,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
presence  of  propaganda  and  counterpropaganda  sets,  again,  an  issue  and  ushers 
in  the  discussional  process  which  we  have  spoken  of  above.  For  when  there  are 
conflicting  and  opposing  propagandas  at  work,  the  stage  is  set  for  a  logical  duel, 
where  facts  have  a  premium  and  rational  considerations  enter.  From  this  point 
of  view  one  may  understand  the  remark  that  propaganda  is  harmful  and  danger- 
ous only  when  there  is  one  propaganda. 
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THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Elmo  C.  Wilson,  "The  Measurement  of  Public  Opinion,"  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  250  (March,  1947), 
pp.  121-129.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Elmo  C.  Wilson,  who  is  President  of 
International  Public  Opmion  Research,  Inc.,  revised  this  article  especially  for 
this  book. 


Thirty  years  ago  the  possibility  of  measuring  pubhc  opinion  with  any  degree  of 
precision  was  at  least  as  remote  from  pubhc  consciousness  as  the  atomic  bomb. 
Today,  despite  setbacks  in  predicting  future  action,^  public  opinion  polls  are  in 
everyday  use  by  industry,  government,  and  academic  institutions  for  describing 
present  attitudes,  habits,  and  preferences. 

The  quantifying  of  attitudes  or  opinions  has  developed  certain  techniques 
which  have  become  fairly  well  standardized  in  the  hands  of  the  foremost  prac- 
titioners today.  These  techniques  have  brought  the  hght  of  research  to  bear  on 
problems  of  industry,  government  (including  psychological  warfare),  and  educa- 
tion; and  the  result  in  recent  years  has  been  of  enormous  significance.  A  good 
deal  of  experimentation  has  been  conducted  in  opinion  research  methods  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years — the  period  during  which  polling  has  actually  risen 
to  prominence;  yet  the  basic  techniques  can  be  simply  described. 

The  Techniques  of  Polling 

In  brief,  the  techniques  involved  in  the  ordinary  survey  of  public  opinion 
are  the  following: 

( 1 )  careful  delineation  of  the  opinion,  or  group  of  opinions,  to  be  measured; 

(2)  exploratory  interviewing  of  a  sampling  of  individuals  to  establish  the 
dimensions  of  the  opinion  and  the  type  of  questioning  which  will  get  at  it; 

(3)  constructing  an  interview  form,  or  questionnaire,  varying  from  a  formal 
printed  schedule  to  a  loosely  structured  approach  to  the  attitude  which  the 
interviewer  mentally  records  as  he  conducts  the  interview; 

(4)  pretesting  the  questionnaire  or  interviewer  approach  to  establish  its 
effectiveness  in  eliciting  meaningful  responses  and  to  eliminate  bias  in  ques- 
tion wordings; 

(5)  constructing  a  sample  design  which  will  adequately  represent  the  uni- 
verse, the  opinions  of  which  are  to  be  measured; 

(6)  training  a  competent  staff  of  field  workers  to  conduct  the  actual  inter- 
views; 

(7)  interviewing  the  proper  sample  of  persons  by  this  field  staff; 

(8)  coding,  editing,  and  tabulating  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  sample 
of  persons  interviewed; 

(9)  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  resulting  data. 

1  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Analysis  of  Pre-election  Polls  and  Forecasts,"  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  press  release  Dec.  27,  1948. 
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Within  the  confines  of  these  nine  steps  most  of  modern  opinion  measure- 
ment hes.-  There  are,  however,  depending  upon  the  opinion  problem  presented 
or  the  rationale  of  the  researcher  whose  talents  are  employed,  certain  differences 
in  the  manner  of  executing  a  number  of  the  steps.  Some  opinions  are  so  well 
crystallized  in  the  public  mind  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  exploratory  inter- 
viewing and  pretesting.  Others  are  so  fluid  or  complex,  or  so  difficult  to  translate 
into  unambiguous  lay  terminology,  as  to  require  great  concentration  upon  these 
phases  before  the  proper  approach  to  measurement  can  be  made. 

The  sample  design  for  a  given  study  of  opinion  may  vary  greatly,  depending, 
for  example,  upon  whether  the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large  or  only  a  certain 
segment  of  it  (say  Negroes  in  Detroit  who  have  migrated  from  the  South)  is 
sought.  The  type  of  interviewing  employed  will  be  go\'erned  by  such  considera- 
tions as  the  degree  of  indirection,  finesse,  and  psychological  probing  required 
to  elicit  true  attitudes.  Even  the  interpretation  of  the  final  results  of  an  opinion 
study  may  differ  considerably  in  terms  of  the  interests  of  the  person  reporting 
them  or  of  the  client  to  whom  they  are  reported. 

Sharply  conditioning  virtually  e\ery  measurement  of  public  opinion  are  three 
very  practical  considerations:  (1)  the  money  available  for  the  research;  (2)  the 
speed  required;  and  (3)  the  precision  demanded. 

The  social  scientist  may  yearn  for  an  absolute  measurement  of  opinion,  but 
unless  he  is  able  to  finance  a  study  sufficient  in  scope  to  guarantee  such  ac- 
curacy, he  must  continue  to  yearn  or  settle  for  less.  The  manufacturer  facing  a 
production  deadline  for  refrigerators  must  have  the  opinion  of  housewives  re- 
garding proposed  changes  in  the  product  before  the  assembly  line  starts  if  the 
information  is  to  be  of  value.  The  admmistrator  facing  a  decision  to  allocate 
steel  tonnage  to  individual  items  of  consumer  goods  in  terms  of  the  serious- 
ness with  which  the  consumers  regard  their  shortage  may  require  precision  to  the 
nth  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  politician  assaying  his  support  among  con- 
stituents may  be  satisfied  with  a  «mall  sample  study  giving  him  rough,  general 
impressions  of  how  the  voters  are  reacting  to  his  policies. 

These  three  considerations  of  cost,  speed,  and  accuracy,  then,  will  modify  the 
degree  to  which  each  of  the  nine  steps  named  in  the  foregoing  is  carried  out. 
And  they  may  materially  affect  the  choice  of  method  for  implementing  any  or 
all  of  these  steps. 

Research  Organizations 

It  has  been  estimated  that  three  hundred  organizations  in  New  York  City 
alone  are  engaged  in  some  type  of  public  opinion  measurement,  if  those  phases 
of  marketing  research  dealing  with  attitudes  are  included.  Many  of  these  are 
involved  in  product  and  copy  research  for  advertising  agencies.  Others  are 
independent  researchers  equipped  to  handle  a  variety  of  public  opinion  prob- 

2  These  techniques  describe  measurement  of  opinion  by  personal  interview.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  and  particularly  with  homogeneous  sample  groups,  opinion  may  be 
measured  with  fair  accuracy  through  the  use  of  mailed  questionnaires,  but  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  face-to-face  contact  with  the  respondent  is  preferable  for  most  types 
of  issues. 
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lems  for  all  sorts  of  clients.  Many  industries  have  large  research  staffs  of  their 
own,  a  part  of  whose  function  is  the  sounding  of  public  opinion. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  Gallup,  Roper,  and  Crossley  polls,  there  are 
a  number  of  polling  organizations  maintained  by  individual  newspapers,  or  by 
groups  of  newspapers,  interested  in  featuring  results  of  polls  taken  on  political, 
social,  and  economic  issues.  Examples  of  these  are  the  Colorado  Poll,  the  Iowa 
Poll,  the  Minnesota  Poll,  and  the  Texas  Poll. 

A  partial  roster  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  laboratories  in- 
stalled for  the  taking  of  polls  and  experimentation  with  methods  of  opinion 
measurement  would  include  Columbia,  Princeton,  Minnesota,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Syracuse,  Michigan,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Denver,  Washington,  and  Iowa 
Universities,  and  Iowa  State  and  Swarthmore  colleges. 

A  further  indication  of  the  coming  of  age  of  polling  is  the  existence  since 
1947  of  two  associations  of  professionals  in  the  field:  The  American  Association 
for  Public  Opinion  Research,  with  almost  400  members,  and  the  World  Associa- 
tion for  Public  Opinion  Research,  with  over  a  hundred  members. 

Wartime  Role 

During  World  War  II,  public  opinion  measurement  played  a  little-known 
role  in  the  development  of  both  our  domestic  and  overseas  war  efforts.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  OfEce 
of  Civilian  Requirements,  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  the  Psy- 
chological Warfare  Division  of  SHAEF,  the  Allied  Military  Government,  as  well 
as  the  Army  and  Navy  themselves,  maintained  organizations  for  periodically  sur- 
veying public  opinion.  And  the  long  list  of  other  government  agencies  which 
called  on  one  or  another  of  the  above  research  divisions  to  perform  specific 
opinion  studies  for  them  includes  the  War  Production  Board,  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Federal  Communications  Commission,  United  Service  Organi- 
zations, the  Departments  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  The  White  House  itself  paid  close  attention  to  the  results  of  such 
polls  and  occasionally  requested  studies. 

The  range  of  subjects  surveyed  by  or  for  government  agencies  during  the 
war  was  wide.  One  whole  area  was  concerned  with  assessment  of  public  morale; 
such  attitudes  as  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  our  Allies,  confidence  in  victory,  and 
willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  war  effort  were  measured  on  a 
periodic  basis,  and  the  results  provided  guidance  for  the  Nation's  information 
program.  Specific  campaigns,  such  as  those  dealing  with  anti-inflation  and  food 
rationing,  also  relied  heavily  on  public  opinion  measurement,  both  in  establish- 
ing the  outlines  of  the  information  effort  being  directed  to  the  United  States 
populace  and  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  to  influence  opinion 
in  desired  directions.  Tl:ie  Detroit  race  riots,  the  position  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  absenteeism  in  war  plants  were  among 
the  diverse  problems  which  were  made  the  subject  of  wartime  opinion  studies 
in  this  country.  And  administrative  decisions  were  based  on  survey  results. 

Opinion  measurement  proved  itself  as  a  tool  of  psychological  warfare  in  World 
War  II,  the  first  war  to  see  its  use.  Surveys  were  made  among  the  populations 
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of  Sicily,  France,  and  Germany  (including  extensive  work  among  German 
prisoners)  to  obtain  guidance  in  fashioning  informational  and  propaganda  ap- 
peals aimed  at  them.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  enemy's  propaganda 
were  also  assayed  through  polls  among  the  people  of  Germany  and  the  occupied 
countries.  And  while  surveys  were  testing  the  morale  of  the  United  States  public, 
the  same  type  of  effort  was  being  directed  at  the  Germans  by  psychological  war- 
fare crews  as  soon  as  the  Allied  forces  conquered  and  opened  up  German 
territory  for  such  research.  On  a  trend  basis,  the  German  faith  in  Hitler,  confi- 
dence in  victory,  and  other  reactions  were  studied.  Soft  spots  revealed  by  such 
research  were  exploited  by  radio,  leaflet,  loudspeaker,  and  every  other  medium 
which  could  be  trained  on  the  target.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  Japan  the  morale- 
destroying  effects  of  Allied  bombing  were  made  the  focus  of  a  full-scale  measure- 
ment of  opinion  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

In  recent  years,  during  the  "cold  war"  phase,  and  more  particularly  since  the 
fighting  in  Korea,  many  government  agencies  have  again  turned  to  public  opinion 
measurement  in  the  solution  of  their  informational  or  other  policy  problems.  The 
Voice  of  America  and  the  International  Exchange  Program,  to  name  just  two 
branches  within  the  State  Department,  have  their  own  evaluation  divisions. 

Polling  the  Consumer 

Interest  in  this  new  democratic  tool  has  also  produced  a  great  number  of 
opinion-measuring  organizations  in  various  foreign  nations.  International  Public 
Opinion  Research,  Inc.,  an  American  firm  servicing  government  agencies  and 
business,  maintains  branch  and  affiliated  offices  in  24  countries  in  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  Gallup  Institutes  are  also  in  operation  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

Opinion  research  has  become  such  a  commonplace  in  industry  that  industrial 
designers,  manufacturers,  advertisers,  public  relations  counselors,  and  others  use 
it  as  an  everyday  weapon  in  the  constant  battle  for  the  consumer's  support  and 
dollar.  One  commercial  research  firm  now  compiles  a  "Public  Opinion  Index  for 
Industry,"  which  is  sold  to  a  list  of  clients  comprising  a  veritable  "Who's  Who" 
of  American  big  business. 

Perhaps  because  industry  is  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  the  relativities 
rather  than  the  absolutes  of  opinion,  it  finds  little  to  criticize  in  opinion  measure- 
ment per  se.  This  is  not  to  say  that  management  does  not  keenly  evaluate  methods 
employed  before  accepting  opinion  measurement  findings;  nor  is  it  meant  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there  is  no  criticism  of  current  opinion  research 
practices.  In  a  sur\ey  among  two  hundred  leaders  in  advertising,  marketing, 
public  relations,  and  related  fields,  made  for  Tide  magazine  by  the  American 
Leadership  Panel,  inaccurate  field  work,  bad  sampling,  and  lack  of  inventiveness 
were  mentioned  by  the  panel  members  as  outstanding  flaws  in  marketing  re- 
search. Yet  two  thirds  of  this  same  panel  declared  that  they  would  employ  public 
opinion  research  as  a  preface  to  any  public  relations  program  they  might  be 
planning. 
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Legislators  and  Polling 

Among  legislators,  the  response  to  opinion  polling  has  been  rather  mixed. 
Some  have  attacked  it  as  an  invasion  of  their  prerogatives,  if  not  an  instrument 
for  exercising  undue  pressure  on  their  political  actions.  Part  of  this  criticism  has 
doubtless  stemmed  from  a  prejudiced  idea  among  some  legislators  that  their 
traditional  political  judgment  of  how  their  constituents  feel  is  being  challenged 
by  cold  statistics.  But  even  among  more  enlightened  political  representatives 
there  is  some  feeling  that  public  opinion  polls  may  pressure  them  into  actions 
which  violate  their  own  judgment  of  what  is  best  for  the  Nation  or  their  re- 
spective districts. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  legislators  have  utilized  the  services  of  poll- 
ing organizations  to  assess  their  chances  for  election  and  to  ascertain  public 
receptiveness  to  their  proposals. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  a  legislator  unreservedly  endorsing 
the  principle  and  application  of  opinion  measurement  was  revealed  in  a  survey 
reported  by  Elmo  Roper  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  during  September  of 
1946.  Believing  that  he  had  no  right  to  seek  the  support  of  his  electorate  (the 
21st  Congressional  District  in  New  York  State)  until  he  had  made  his  position 
clear  on  a  number  of  issues  likely  to  confront  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  candi- 
date first  published  his  views  and  the  reasons  for  them  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Herald-Tribune.  He  then  had  Mr.  Roper's  organization  make  a  survey  of 
opinion  to  find  out  how  closely  his  views  paralleled  those  of  his  electorate.  "In 
making  the  results  available  to  the  press,"  Mr.  Roper  concludes,  "Mr.  Javits  has, 
in  effect,  made  the  results  available  to  his  political  opponents,  making  possible 
a  debate  on  those  issues  where  the  candidates  find  themselves  in  disagreement 
during  the  campaign." 

Accuracy  of  the  Polls 

Because  there  have  been  few  other  ways  of  determining  the  accuracy  of  public 
opinion  measurements,  the  criterion  most  often  used  is  the  prediction  of  political 
elections.  This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  criterion.  For  one  thing,  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  on  uncovering  the  mechanisms  through  which  opinions  are 
translated  into  behavior.  Secondly,  while  the  poll  may  very  accurately  measure 
the  opinions  at  the  time  of  measurement,  say  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
election,  they  may  miss  the  opinion  shift  which  takes  place  between  the  time 
of  measurement  and  Election  Day.  At  best,  then,  prediction  of  elections  is  only 
a  crude  gauge  of  the  accuracy  of  opinion  measurement.  Social  scientists,  how- 
ever, have  been  unwilling  to  give  up  predicting  elections  because  they  furnish 
one  of  the  few  checks  of  the  accuracy  of  their  own  methods. 

During  the  presidential  elections  of  1936,  1940,  and  1944,  the  pollsters  piled 
up  an  impressive  prediction  record.  According  to  Gallup,  in  300  election  predic- 
tions made  between  1935  and  1947,  the  average  error  was  never  greater  than  four 
percentage  points.^  In  1948,  however,  the  pollsters  fell  into  the  same  trap  which 
caught  most  political  observers:  they  picked  the  wrong  winner. 

8  George  Gallup,  "How  Accurate  Are  the  Polls?"  Cosmopolitan,  August,  1948. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  procedures  followed  by  pollsters  in  their  efforts  to  predict  the 
1948  presidential  election  was  made  by  a  committee  of  top-flight  social  scien- 
tists.* 

According  to  this  report,  there  were  two  major  sources  of  errors:  (a)  errors 
of  sampling  and  interviewing,  and  (b)  errors  of  forecasting,  involving  failure  to 
assess  the  future  behavior  of  undecided  voters  and  to  detect  shifts  of  voting 
intention  near  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  source,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
improved  procedures  were  possible  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  now  available. 
In  dealing  with  the  second,  however,  it  was  felt  that  considerable  work  needs 
to  be  done  before  impro\cments  are  possible.  This  involves  knowledge  about 
how  to  predict  behavior  when  all  one  has  is  an  expression  of  opinion  or  intent. 
It  also  involves  knowledge  about  the  characteristics  of  those  who  are  undecided 
about  their  candidate  preferences  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  and  knowl- 
edge about  how  such  undecided  persons  finally  resolve  their  indecision. 

One  contributor  to  the  first  source  of  error  is  the  sampling  method.  The 
sampling  method  primarily  used  by  the  more  important  organizations  trying  to 
predict  the  election  is  called  "quota  sampling."  It  is  the  feeling  of  some  sampling 
experts  that  the  quota  method  leaves  room  for  systematic  error.  The  merits  and 
deficiencies  of  the  quota  method  as  against  the  probability  method  of  sampling 
constitute  the  core  of  one  of  the  major  controversies  among  opinion  researchers. 

Probability  Sampling  versus  Quota  Saaipling 

The  essential  features  of  a  quota  sample  are  that  certain  attributes  (like  sex, 
age,  socio-economic  status,  etc. )  are  chosen  for  use  in  controlling  the  selection 
of  the  sample;  that  the  proportions  of  persons  possessing  particular  attributes 
who  are  to  be  questioned  are  apportioned  among  the  interviewers,  giving  each 
his  "quota"  of  persons  to  be  questioned;  that  interviewers  are  free  to  choose  the 
particular  respondents  they  will  interview,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
group  of  persons  they  choose  fulfills  the  quota  requirements  for  each  attri- 
bute. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  students  of  the  1948  predictions  that  the  quota 
sampling  method  contributed  to  the  error  in  the  prediction  and  that  the  "major 
portion  of  the  error  contributed  by  sampling  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
selection  of  respondents  by  interviewers"  (rather  than  in  the  correct  selection 
of  sampling  points  and  in  the  assignment  of  quotas).^ 

Probability  sampling  required  that  the  interviewer  have  no  choice  of  whom 
to  interview.  Interviewers  are  told  where  to  go  and  whom  to  interview.  When 
lists  of  the  population  are  available,  interviewers  may  simply  be  sent  to  every 
nth  name  on  the  list.  When  lists  are  not  available,  the  usual  procedure  is  to 
subdivide  the  entire  area  within  which  the  population  is  located  into  smaller  areas 

*  The  conclusions  of  the  committee  were  published  eight  weeks  after  the  election,  on 
Dec.  27,  1948. 

5  Philip  J.  McCarthy,  "The  Cross-sections  Used  in  Predicting  the  1948  Elections," 
The  Pre-election  Polls  of  1948  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1949). 
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and  to  draw  a  sample  of  these  areas.  All,  or  a  subsample,  of  the  population  resid- 
ing in  the  selected  areas  is  then  covered  in  the  survey. 

Probability  sampling  is  more  expensive  and  more  time-consuming  than  quota 
sampling,  and  failure  to  obtain  some  of  the  designated  interviews  may  result 
in  systematic  error.  But  the  primary  advantages  of  the  probability  method  lie  in 
the  fact  that  errors  introduced  by  selection  of  respondents  by  the  interviewer 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Future  of  Public  Opinion  Research 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  much  in  the  development  of  greater  accuracy  as  in  the 
exercise  of  more  ingenuity  that  the  future  of  public  opinion  measurement  lies. 
Given  the  best  of  modern  sampling  methods,  the  best-trained  and  -supervised 
field  staff,  and  the  highest  degree  of  expertness  in  handling  the  data  produced 
by  the  field  workers,  accuracy  in  measuring  present  opinions,  habits,  and  pref- 
erences desired  can  be  obtained  at  practically  any  level  desired — if  the  items 
are  measurable  at  all.  But  the  best  of  modern  pollsters  are  frank  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  opinions  which  are  so  uncrystallized  or  so  deeply  submerged  in 
the  individual's  consciousness  that  they  may  not  be  brought  out  by  any  of  the 
current  polling  methods.  Yet  figures  are  published  every  day  by  polling  organiza- 
tions purporting  to  be  accurate  reflections  of  opinion  on  issues  which  the  public 
at  large  could  not  possibly  have  thought  through  to  a  conclusion. 

One  of  the  significant  pieces  of  research  recognizing  this  limitation  of  the 
science  as  thus  far  developed  was  started  at  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1946.  A 
group  of  psychologists  and  sociologists,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stouffer, 
began  employing  standardized  psychiatric  tools,  such  as  the  Thematic  Appercep- 
tion and  Rorschach  tests,  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a  true  picture  of  the  complex 
of  attitudes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  Russia.  The  objective  of 
this  research  is  to  develop  modifications  of  these  psychiatric  procedures  suitable 
for  the  interviewing  of  large  samples  by  ordmarily  intelligent  investigators. 

When  the  individual  interviewed  has  expressed  a  definite  opinion  on  an  issue, 
there  still  remains  the  question  of  the  strength  or  intensity  of  his  feeling  on 
the  matter.  This  whole  problem  of  intensity  is  one  of  which  much  work  remains 
to  be  done.  In  his  election  predictions,  as  well  as  in  much  of  his  other  work, 
Elmo  Roper  uses  a  "cafeteria"  type  of  question — a  four-point  attitude  scale 
giving  the  respondent  an  opportunity  to  register  roughly  the  degree  of  his 
feeling  for  or  against  the  candidate.  Both  Dr.  Daniel  Katz  of  The  Survey  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Dr.  Hadley  Cantril  of  Princeton 
University  have  experimented  with  procedures  whereby  the  respondent,  having 
first  expressed  an  opinion  on  a  given  issue,  is  then  asked  to  indicate  whether 
this  belief  is  held  "very  strongly,"  only  "fairly  strongly,"  or  "not  strongly  at  all." 
Dr.  Louis  Guttman  of  the  Israeli  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research  uses  scaling 
methods  to  determine  intensity  of  feeling  or  belief. 

Yet  even  these  available  procedures  are  rarely  used.  Very  little  other  experi- 
mentation with  techniques  for  establishing  intensity  of  opinion  has  been  carried 
on,  despite  the  fairly  obvious  need  for  determining  the  degree  of  feeling  about 
an  issue  or  a  product  required  to  move  a  person  to  take  some  overt  action  with 
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regard  to  it — to  buy  the  product,  vote  on  the  issue,  or  advocate  publicly  the 
opinion  he  holds. 

The  importance  of  the  "exhorter"  in  the  social  scene  points  up  another  short- 
coming of  much  opinion  measurement:  the  poll  ignores  the  importance  of  the 
"opinion  leader."  Dr.  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  of  the  Columbia  University  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research  has  recognized  the  importance  of  leader  opinion  in  his 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  Study  reported  in  The  People's  Choice.^  Generally,  how- 
ever, public  opinion  measurement  has  tended  to  discount  or  ignore  the  fact 
that  while  one  man's  vote  is  equal  to  another's  at  election  time,  one  man's 
opinion  may  be  a  great  deal  more  important  than  another's  in  the  formative  pre- 
election period.  And  whereas  many  opinion  results  are  broken  down  in  the 
reporting  in  terms  of  education,  economic  status,  and  occupation,  little  con- 
scientious effort  has  been  made  to  single  out  for  scrutiny  the  views  of  that  small 
minority  in  every  population  whose  expressed  opinions  spread  in  concentric 
circles  among  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  An  interesting,  if  some- 
what oblique,  recognition  of  this  phenomenon  is  contained  in  the  Gallup  Poll 
release  for  July  1,  1946,  which  showed  that  while  only  one  voter  in  seven  had 
ever  written  his  Congressman  during  his  lifetime,  more  than  twice  as  many 
business  and  professional  people  wrote  such  letters  as  white-collar  workers  or 
farmers.  But  obviously  the  business  and  professional  people  who  wrote  were 
atypical  of  their  own  groups,  and  it  could  be  of  extreme  significance  to  delineate 
them  more  carefully  in  terms  of  their  positions  in  the  social  structure  of  their 
communities. 

Thus,  with  increasing  sophistication  and  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  the  research  practitioners  will  come  a  strong  demand  for  more  adequate 
methods  in  the  measurement  and  reporting  of  public  opinion.  Complex  issues 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  opinion  regarding  them  should  be  reported  only 
after  utilization  of  carefully  devise^d  methods  of  interrogation  on  a  series  of  in- 
terrelated questions,  rather  than  on  a  simple  superficial  query.  Opinions  must 
be  analyzed  as  well  as  counted.  And  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  holds  the  opinion  and  how  strongly  he  holds  it. 


THE  POLLSTERS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Reprinted  from  The  Pollsters  by  Lindsay  Rogers,  by  permission  of  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.  Copyright,  1949,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  pp.  3-239,  passim. 
Lindsay  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  is  Burgess  Professor  of  Public  Law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


Public-opinion  polling,  if  not  a  major,  is  a  large  and  important  American  in- 
dustry whose  tycoons  and  their  academic  acolytes  have  been  far  from  reticent 
in  boasting  of  achievements.  "The  speed  with  which  sampling  referenda  can  be 
^  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  others,  The  People's  Choice  (New  York:  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce,  Inc.,  1944). 
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completed  for  the  entire  nation/'  writes  Dr.  George  Gallup,  "is  such  that  public 
opinion  on  any  given  issue  can  be  reported  within  forty-eight  hours  if  the 
occasion  warrants.  Thus  the  goal  has  nearly  been  reached  when  public  opinion 
can  be  'ascertainable  at  all  times.'  "  ^ 

The  phrase  in  single  quotes  comes  from  Lord  Bryce,  whom,  as  will  appear 
later,  the  pollsters  have  confidently  even  though  impertinently  adopted  as  their 
patron  saint.  Presumably  Dr.  Gallup  will  not  actually  get  to  his  goal  until  the 
"ascertainment"  of  public  opinion  is  instantaneous.  He  claims,  nevertheless,  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  "a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  democratic 
government."  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  frightening.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
true.  .  .  . 

In  saying  that  skimmed  milk  masquerades  as  cream,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  as 
objecting  to  what  the  pollsters  are  doing  or  questioning  the  interest  of  some  of 
the  data  that  they  gather.  I  am  not  "against"  the  polls.  I  am  only  "against" 
the  boasts  that  the  pollsters  make.  I  concede  that  polls  on  a  wide  variety  of 
questions  have  become  a  significant  feature  of  journalism  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries,  and  that  they  are  a  new  kind  of  reporting  which  gives 
the  reading  public  data  that  it  did  not  previously  possess  and  that  are  some- 
times worthy  of  analysis.  But  the  data  conceal  more  than  they  reveal  and  will 
have  different  meanings  for  different  analysts.  And  for  the  pollsters  to  maintain 
that  percentages  of  "yeses,"  "noes,"  "no  opinion,"  "never  heard  of  it,"  disclose 
public  opinion  on  the  policy  that  they  have  inquired  about,  and  to  which  many 
respondents  may  not  ha\'e  given  a  moment's  thought  before  they  were  inter- 
rogated, is  to  ad\ertise  a  mouthwash  as  a  cure  for  anemia.  If  the  pollsters  sold 
their  product  in  bottles  instead  of  as  news,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  long  since  have  been  after  them. 

Why  the  misbranding?  It  results,  I  think,  from  two  great  sins  of  omission  of 
which  the  pollsters  are  guilty.  They  have  never  attempted  to  define  what  it 
is  they  are  measuring.  For  this  astonishing  statement  they  themselves  are  my 
authority.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  second  great  omission — that  in  the  now  enormous  literature  on 
polling  methods  and  the  data  that  have  been  secured,  one  never — well,  almost 
never — finds  any  reasoned  statement  of  premises  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
political  society  in  which  public  opinion  should  be  the  ruler.  When,  as  if  by 
accident,  premises  are  articulated,  they  prove  to  be  false.  They  have  to  be,  be- 
cause, if  they  were  not,  the  pollsters  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  exag- 
gerated claims  that  they  do  about  the  meaning  of  the  data  they  present  for 
consideration.  They  would  see  that  they  are  talking  nonsense  when  they  speak 
of  "implementing  democracy,"  "making  it  more  articulate,"  and  "speeding  up 
its  processes."  Moreover,  they  do  not  bother  to  say  how  they  define  "democracy," 
which  may  be  anything  from  a  non-snobbish  sentimental  interest  in  the  under- 
dog to  the  system  that  Stalin  and  the  Politburo  impose  on  Russia.  .  .  . 

Most  men  and  women  do  not  study  public  questions  and  endeavor  to  form 
rational  opinions.  They  have  neither  time  nor  interest.  What  they  learn  from 
newspapers  or  the  radio  gives  them  incomplete,  ofttimes  unintentionally,  and 
sometimes  intentionally,  distorted  mformation.  People  follow  the  "pictures"  in 

1  George  Gallup,  A  Guide  to  Public  Opinion  Polls  (Princeton  University  Press,  1948), 
p.  4. 
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their  heads,  which  Lippmann  called  "stereotypes."  There  is  in  fact  and  need 
be  no  public  opinion  on  an  issue  until  it  has  already  been  shaped  and  has  its 
advocates  and  opponents.  Even  then  people  will  really  concern  themselves  only 
if  they  are  directly  interested.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  policy,  for 
example,  may  affect  importers  and  exporters.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  economy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Apart  from  those  who 
feel  an  immediate  self-interest,  there  are  few  people — mostly  persistent  students 
of  public  affairs — who  know  of  or  care  one  way  or  the  other  about  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements.  As  Doob  wisely  remarks, 

"What  is  discouraging  about  democracy  in  the  modern  world  and  what 
elsewhere  has  helped  give  rise  to  alternate  forms  of  government  is  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  affairs  with  which  government  must  deal.  If  the  forces  of 
democracy  have  enabled  information  to  be  spread  at  an  arithmetically  increas- 
ing rate,  it  can  be  said  without  much  exaggeration  that  technology  and  social 
changes  have  increased  at  a  geometrical  rate  the  amount  of  information  which 
needs  to  be  known  for  the  electorate  to  be  intelligent  and  reasonably  ex- 
pert.". .  . 

Men  and  women  who  answer  questions  put  to  them  in  polls  have  insufheient 
opportunities  for  appeals  to  authority.  They  have  to  give  their  instantaneous  reac- 
tions to  propositions  that  they  may  have  considered  for  the  first  time.  Bryce 
points  out  that  there  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  have  to  do  with  the 
making  of  public  opinion.  First  are  the  men  in  legislatures  or  in  executive  office 
who  are  primarily  concerned  with  public  affairs,  and  the  journalists  and  private 
persons  who  give  constant  attention  to  what  is  happening  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  second  class  that  is  more  passive  than  the  first  class  but  that  takes  con- 
siderable interest  in  public  questions.  Their  judgment,  once  reached,  may  modify 
the  opinions  the  first  group  has  tentati\'ely  expressed.  Then  there  is  an  extremely 
large  class — the  residue  of  the  citizens — that  is  indifferent.  It  reads  little  and 
thinks  less.  How  uninformed  it 'is  on  some  important  matters  will  appear  later. 
"The  proportion  of  this  class  to  total  adult  population  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries," says  Bryce,  "but  is  everywhere  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed.   .  .  ." 

Much  of  what  we  call  "opinion"  is  accepted  without  question.  "Every  English- 
man born  alive  is  born  a  liberal  or  a  conservative."  Loyalty  to  a  political  party 
freezes  a  great  deal  of  opinion.  Republicans  and  Democrats  accept  blindly  what 
the  party  leaders  propose,  and  even  voters  who  try  to  think  for  themselves  sup- 
port candidates,  many  of  whose  views  they  do  not  accept.  They  choose  because 
of  the  man,  the  party,  or  "on  balance."  And  now  great  pressure  groups  have 
come  into  being  and  claim  to  voice  the  opinion  of  all  of  their  members.  These 
groups  and  interests  have  made  a  new  thing  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  the  "popular  will"  or  "public  opinion.".  .  . 

There  are  few  questions  suitable  for  mass  answers  by  yes  or  no.  This  the 
pollsters  must  ignore  when  they  talk  about  sample  referenda  implementing 
democracy  and  making  it  articulate.  A  man  may  say  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff,  but  would  it  be  worth  while  to  ask  him?  No  one  in  his  senses 
would  propose  that  a  series  of  tariff  schedules  should  be  submitted  for  rejec- 
tion or  acceptance  at  the  polls,  yet  the  schedules  determine  whether  there  is  to 
be  any  tariff  protection  and  if  so,  how  much.  A  man  can  be  for  or  against  the 
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Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  what  would  this  mean?  Few  who  know  anything  about 
the  statute  would  say  that  all  its  provisions  are  good  or  that  all  are  bad. 

How,  in  the  postwar  period,  could  any  issue  of  foreign  policy  have  been  put 
to  the  electorate  for  decision?  The  Marshall  Plan?  Its  essence  lay  in  the  amounts 
of  money,  the  strings  attached  to  its  use,  and  the  concern  of  our  government 
in  respect  of  the  ancillary  measures  to  be  taken  by  receiving  states.  Policy  toward 
Russia?  What  questions  could  be  put  to  an  electorate?  In  an  age  when  531 
representatives  and  senators  who  are  paid  so  well  for  their  time  that  they  do  not 
have  to  ha\e  other  means  of  livelihood,  and  who  are  staffed  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  merits  of  proposed  legislation,  have  to  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say  there  are  many  details  on  which  they  cannot  pass  and  which  they  must 
leave  to  administrative  determination,  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  counting  the 
public  pulse  can  gwe  any  light  or  leading  save  on  the  simplest  kind  of  a 
proposition.  And  on  such  simple  propositions  the  wishes  of  the  public  can  usually 
be  known  without  the  assistance  of  a  poll. 

Harold  J.  Laski  writes:  "If  it  [a  referendum]  is  confined  to  obtaining  answers 
to  questions  of  principle,  then,  in  the  absence  of  concrete  details,  the  questions 
are  devoid  of  real  meaning.  If  it  is  enlarged  to  consider  the  full  amplitude  of 
a  complicated  statute,  then  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  a  mass  judgment  upon  its 
clauses  is  in  any  way  a  valid  one.  .  .  ." 

At  the  conference  of  the  pollsters  in  1947  Mr.  Avery  Leiserson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  made  some  sage  observations  that  his  fellow  conferees  ig- 
nored. "There  had  been  too  much  emphasis  on  precise  measurement  and  too 
little  on  what  public  opinion  really  is,"  he  declared.  It  had  been  too  generally 
assumed  that  "if  the  instrument  for  measuring  public  opinion  is  perfected, 
the  answer  as  to  what  policy  should  be,  would  be  provided."  He  suggested  that 
"public  opinion  organizations  should  avoid  the  notion  that  what  the  public 
wants  should  be  public  policy.  Their  emphasis  should  be  on  describing  what 
the  public  thinks  about  a  problem." 

The  assumption  to  which  Mr.  Leiserson  referred  is  a  premise  the  pollsters 
do  not  make  articulate — that  if  there  is  a  majority  public  opinion,  it  should 
prevail,  and  presumably  at  once.  They  have  never  bothered  to  examine  what 
majority  rule  means  in  the  government  the  founding  fathers  proposed,  which 
was  accepted,  and  which,  in  its  main  outlines,  no  section  of  opinion  save  the 
Communists  has  since  challenged.  That  system  is  not  majority  rule  pure  and 
simple,  which  is  what  the  pollsters  seem  to  assume  it  is.  Our  arrangements  are 
fashioned  as  much  to  protect  minorities  as  they  are  to  enable  majority  opinion 
to  prevail.  Moreover,  as  I  have  said,  we  endeavor  to  make  the  arrangements 
work  in  a  federal  system  of  government.  .  .  . 

Popular  government  accepts  majority  rule.  This  is  because  there  is  no  other 
arrangement  that  would  gain  the  assent  of  the  majority.  .  .  .  History  could  be 
written  in  terms  of  mistakes  that  majorities  have  made.  But  decisions  are  neces- 
sary, and  since  it  would  be  foolish  to  let  the  lesser  part  of  the  whole  have  its 
way,  the  larger  part  of  the  whole  must  have  its  way.  .  .  .  Majority  decision  is 
perhaps  a  better  phrase  than  majority  rule.  The  minority  assents — at  least  for 
the  time  being.  These  truths  the  pollsters  cannot  admit  and  at  the  same  time 
put  a  high  price  on  their  wares.  .  .  . 
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[In  1774]  Burke  made  a  speech  that  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  those  who 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  relations  between  representatives  and  their 
constituencies.  Burke  referred  to  the  fact  that  his  successful  colleague  at  the 
election  (Bristol  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons)  had  de- 
ckired  that  "the  topic  of  instructions  has  occasioned  much  altercation  and  un- 
easiness in  this  city,"  and  had  expressed  himself  "in  favour  of  the  coercive 
authority  of  such  instructions."  That  view  Burke  vehemently  repudiated. 

"Certainly,  gentlemen,"  he  declared,  "it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence, 
and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect;  their  business 
unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his 
satisfactions,  to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest 
to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you;  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men 
living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and 
the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is 
deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but 
his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your 
opinion." 

Burke  said  that  his  colleague  had  declared  that  "his  will  ought  to  be  sub- 
servient to  yours."  If  that  were  all,  there  would  be  no  objection. 

"If  government  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without  question, 
ought  to  be  superior.  But  government  and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and 
judgment,  and  not  of  inclination;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which 
the  determination  precedes  the  discussion;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate, 
and  another  decide;  and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps 
three  hundred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments?" 

Of  course  it  was  the  right  of  all'men  to  deliver  opinions,  and  those  expressed 
by  constituents  would  be  "weighty  and  respectable."  A  representative  ought 
always  to  be  glad  to  hear  them  and  he  ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider 
them.  "But  authoritative  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is 
bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  although  con- 
trary to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment  and  conscience — these  are  things 
utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental 
mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution.".  .  . 

The  principles  on  which  Burke  insisted  are  more  frequently  ignored  than 
honored.  He  himself  stated  them  in  too  extreme  a  form.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  too  many  men  have  thought  too  exclusively  of  staying  in  a  legislature  or 
holding  onto  their  seals  of  office.  They  have  hesitated  to  express  their  convic- 
tions and  have  been  content  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead  public  opinion.  .  .  . 

The  great  problem,  Lord  Acton  once  said,  is  not  to  discover  "what  govern- 
ments prescribe  but  what  they  ought  to  prescribe."  We  cannot  wait  to  obtain 
the  prescription  from  the  perfectionists,  who,  as  someone  remarked,  are  people 
who  have  no  solution  for  any  difficulty  but  are,  nevertheless,  ^ble  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  any  proposed  solution.  The  great  question  so  far  as  public  opinion 
is  concerned  is  not  what  it  wants,  but  what  it  ought  to  want.  The  pollsters  can- 
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not  make  this  discovery.  They  maintain  that  those  who  are  skeptical  of  their 
findings  think  "The  People  is  a  Great  Beast."  The  truth  is  that  the  Copper 
Wares  of  the  pollsters  seek  to  turn  the  people  into  a  beast  that  is  asked  to 
roar  when  it  is  not  ready  to  do  so.  But  when  there  is  clearness  on  what  public 
opinion  ought  to  want,  it  usually  wants  it. 

During  pre-Munich  days,  for  example,  the  "essential  wisdom"  of  the  British 
people  was  latent  because  the  nation  had  no  leadership.  Every  people,  it  is 
cynically  and  untruthfully  said,  have  as  good  a  government  as  they  deserve. 
But  a  government  may  have  no  better  an  electorate  than  it  deserves  because  it 
fails  to  give  leadership.  In  the  days  of  Baldwin  and  Chamberlain,  British  poli- 
ticians congratulated  themselves  on  being  able  to  catch  buses  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  driving.  Later,  as  Bertrand  Russell  said,  the  British  people  were 
magnificent. 

"In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,"  wrote  Huxley,  "but  only  in 
a  few  of  them."  Vox  populi  cannot  help  democratic  governments  to  decide  what 
they  ought  to  do.  Political  and  intellectual  leaders  must  propose  alternative  poli- 
cies. They  must  educate  the  electorate,  and  if  the  leadership  and  education  are 
effective,  then  the  people  will  demonstrate  their  "essential  wisdom.".  .  . 

"Shall  income  taxes  be  reduced?"  can  be  asked  of  a  sample,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  congressional  committees  on  appropriations  should 
take  note  of  the  answers  only  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  change  those 
answers  if  they  do  not  agree  with  them. 

"It  is  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  lead,"  wrote  the  London  Times,  "and 
with  his  ear  perpetually  to  the  ground  he  is  in  no  posture  of  leadership.  The 
honest  leader  determines  his  course  by  the  light  of  his  own  conscience  and 
the  special  knowledge  available  to  him,  not  by  ascertaining  the  views  of  his 
necessarily  less  well-informed  followers,  in  order  that  he  may  meekly  conform. 
Having  decided  for  himself  what  is  right,  he  has  then  to  convince  the  rank 
and  file,  knowing  that  if  he  fails  to  win  or  hold  their  support  they  will  dismiss 
him  and  transfer  their  trust  to  another.  That,  and  that  only,  is  the  sanction 
for  the  ultimate  control  of  public  opinion  over  policy.  By  no  other  means  can 
the  general  will  be  formulated  and  elicited.  A  leader,  in  war  or  peace,  who 
hesitates  to  take  his  political  life  in  his  hands  will  not  be  followed;  neither  social 
surveys  nor  any  other  mechanical  device  can  be  manipulated  as  an  insurance 
by  a  politician  playing  for  safety.  Democracy  implies  and  demands  leadership 
in  the  true  sense,  and  founders  without  it."  ^ 

Tlie  United  States  has  been  fortunate  in  that  it  had  leadership  at  critical 
times.  The  chief  incidents  are  well  known.  Jefferson  made  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase without  consulting  Congress.  "A  John  Randolph,"  he  wrote,  "would  find 
means  to  protract  the  proceeding  on  it  by  Congress  until  the  ensuing  spring, 
by  which  time  nevv'  circumstances  would  change  the  mind  of  the  other  party." 
Public  opinion  approved  Jefferson's  acquisition.  President  Monroe  announced 
what  for  a  century  was  the  basis  of  American  policy  in  a  message  to  Congress 
— the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Abraham  Lincoln  took  courageous  action  that  he  ad- 
mitted was  beyond  his  legal  power  as  President  but  that  he  thought  was  not 
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beyond  the  constitutional  competence  of  Congress,  which  would  be  called  upon 
to  approve  it.  .  .  . 

What  of  leadership  now?  What  foreign  policies  should  we  have?  What, 
domestically,  should  be  our  program?  Answers  to  these  questions  are  not  my 
present  subject.  The  pollsters  will  not  be  able  to  discover  what  our  policies 
should  be  from  samples  in  which  each  respondent  says  "yes"  or  "no"  or  "don't 
know."  That  method  may  be  suitable  for  predicting  election  results  and  should 
work  if  the  sample  is  properly  chosen.  But  the  method  is  not  suitable  for  measur- 
ing public  opinion  on  the  foreign  or  domestic  proposals  that  statesmen  may  make. 
Each  member  of  the  electorate  casts  a  ballot  that  is  the  equal  of  every  other 
ballot.  But  who  are  the  people  who  favor  certain  policies?  How  influential  are 
they?  Whom  do  they  represent?  How  well  are  they  organized?  How  much  do  they 
care?  .  .  . 

The  facts  that  the  pollsters  accumulate  and  endeavor  to  explain  they  create 
themselves.  Bernard  Shaw  once  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  controversies  of  the  schoolmen  over  how  many 
angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle  and  the  discussion  of  the  physicists 
over  the  number  of  electrons  in  an  atom.  There  is  a  difference:  the  physicist 
proposes  to  do  something  with  his  answer  when  he  gets  it,  and  he  knows  that 
it  will  be  accepted  by  all  other  physicists.  The  pollsters  get  answers — yeses  and 
noes — that  are  frequently  suspect  on  their  faces,  that  are  not  the  same  answers 
as  other  pollsters  get,  and  that  sometimes  cancel  each  other  out. 


(9) 


DETERMINANTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 
AND  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR 


The  preceding  chapter  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  nature  of  pubhc 
opinion  and  opinion  measurement.  The  selections  in  this  chapter  are  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  factors  which  help  determme  the  views  and  political  behavior 
of  individuals  and  groups.  Any  classification  of  the  various  determinants  of  public 
opinion  and  political  behavior  would  include  the  basic  social  institutions,  i.e., 
the  family,  the  church,  the  school;  occupational  and  economic  status;  the  geo- 
graphic locale;  and  the  media  of  mass  communication,  namely,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, books,  motion  pictures,  the  radio,  and  television.  As  a  discussion  of  all 
facets  of  opinion  formation  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  select  articles  which  present  significant  information 
(much  of  which  has  been  gained  from  recent  opinion  surveys)  regarding  the 
factors  which  shape  public  opinion  and  which  motivate  political  activity. 

In  the  first  selection,  "The  Press  and  Public  Opinion,"  the  Commission  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  offers  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the  media  of 
mass  communication  to  an  informed  public.  The  commission,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  public  figures,  calls  attention  to  recent  developments  in 
the  communication  fields,  cites  inadequacies  of  the  modern  press,  and  sets 
forth  requirements  of  a  "free  and  responsible  press."  The  commission  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  dangers  to  freedom  of  the  press  today  are  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  press  to  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  society.  The  commission, 
however,  looks  to  the  press  itself  and  to  the  American  people  rather  than  to 
government  action  for  improvements  in  the  press. 

In  the  past  most  of  the  interest  in  the  relationship  of  the  media  of  mass 
communication  to  public  opinion  has  been  directed  to  the  influence  of  the 
former  on  the  latter.  Bernard  Berelson,  in  the  second  article,  "Communication 
and  Public  Opinion,"  states  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between 
the  media  of  communication  and  public  opinion  rather  than  a  unilateral  re- 
lationship. The  channels  of  communication  help  to  mold  public  opinion;  con- 
versely, public  opinion  determines  in  part  what  kind  of  information  is  presented 
to  the  people.  Berelson  believes  that  the  total  impact  of  communication  on 
public  opinion  will  depend  on  five  sets  of  variables,  which  he  examines  in  detail 
in  this  essay. 

Practical  politicians  and  students  of  politics  have  long  wanted  to  know 
how  a  voter  makes  up  his  mind  m  a  presidential  election  year.  To  what  extent 
is  his  decision  affected  by  his  family,  his  membership  in  voluntary  associations, 
and  his  conversations  with  other  individuals?  These  questions  are  discussed  in 
the  third  selection,  "Social  Determinants  of  Voting,"  which  is  drawn  from  The 
People's  Choice  by  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  Bernard  Berelson,  and  Hazel  Gaudet.  These 
social  scientists  directed  a  study  of  voters  in  Erie  County,  Ohio,  during  the 
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1940  presidential  election  campaign.  The  survey  method  used  was  the  panel  or 
repeated-interview  technique,  with  the  same  persons  interviewed  every  month 
for  a  period  of  several  months. 

In  the  fourth  and  final  selection,  "Who  Elected  Eisenhower,"  Angus  Camp- 
bell, Gerald  Gurin,  and  Warren  E.  Miller  discuss  the  preliminary  findings  of  the 
Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  concerning  the  1952 
presidential  vote.  According  to  this  study,  Eisenhower's  victory  was  not  the 
result  of  a  wholesale  movement  of  a  few  classes  of  voters  from  the  Democratic 
fold  but  was  due  to  a  general  shift  of  voters  from  practically  all  groups  toward 
the  Republican  candidate.  Following  this  article  is  a  map,  reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Times,  showing  the  state-by-state  results  of  presidential  elections 
from  Herbert  Hoover's  victory  in  1928  through  the  election  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower in  1952. 


THE  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 


The  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  A  Free  and  Responsible  Press 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947),  pp.  1-62,  passim.  Reprinted  by 
permission.  The  Commission  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  was  composed  of  the 
following  members:  Robert  Hutchins,  chairman;  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.;  John 
M.  Clark;  John  Dickinson;  William  E.  Hocking;  Harold  D.  Lasswell;  Archibald 
MacLeish;  Charles  E.  Merriam;  Reinhold  Niebuhr;  Robert  Redfield;  Beardsley 
Ruml;  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger;  and  George  N.  Shuster. 


The  Problem 

The  Commission  set  out  to  answer  the  question:  Is  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  danger?  Its  answer  to  that  question  is:  Yes.  It  concludes  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  in  danger  for  three  reasons: 

First,  the  importance  of  the  press  to  the  people  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  development  of  the  press  as  an  instrument  of  mass  communication.  At  the 
same  time  the  development  of  the  press  as  an  instrument  of  mass  communica- 
tion has  greatly  decreased  the  proportion  of  the  people  who  can  express  their 
opinions  and  ideas  through  the  press. 

Second,  the  few  who  are  able  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  press  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mass  communication  have  not  provided  a  service  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  society. 

Third,  those  who  direct  the  machinery  of  the  press  have  engaged  from  time 
to  time  in  practices  which  the  society  condemns  and  which,  if  continued,  it  will 
inevitably  undertake  to  regulate  or  control. 

When  an  instrument  of  prime  importance  to  all  the  people  is  available  to  a 
small  minority  of  the  people  only,  and  when  it  is  employed  by  that  small 
minority  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  supply  the  people  with  the  service  they  require, 
the  freedom  of  the  minority  in  the  employment  of  that  instrument  is  in  danger. 
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This  danger,  in  the  case  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  in  part  the  conse- 
quence of  the  economic  structure  of  the  press,  in  part  the  consequence  of 
the  industrial  organization  of  modern  society,  and  in  part  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  directors  of  the  press  to  recognize  the  press  needs  of  a  modern 
nation  and  to  estimate  and  accept  the  responsibilities  which  those  needs  impose 
upon  them. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  so  great 
that  that  freedom  will  be  swept  away  overnight.  In  our  view  the  present  crisis 
is  simply  a  stage  in  the  long  struggle  for  free  expression.  Freedom  of  expression, 
of  which  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  part,  has  always  been  in  danger.  Indeed,  the 
Commission  can  conceive  no  state  of  society  in  which  it  will  not  be  in  danger. 
The  desire  to  suppress  opinion  different  from  one's  own  is  inveterate  and  prob- 
ably ineradicable. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  problem  is  one  to  which  a  simple  solution 
can  be  found.  Government  ownership,  government  control,  or  government  action 
to  break  up  the  greater  agencies  of  mass  communication  might  cure  the  ills  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  killing  the  freedom  in  the  process. 
Although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  government  has  an  important  part  to  play  in 
communications,  we  look  principally  to  the  press  and  the  people  to  remedy  the 
ills  which  have  chiefly  concerned  us.  .  .  . 

The  modern  press  itself  is  a  new  phenomenon.  Its  typical  unit  is  the  great 
agency  of  mass  communication.  These  agencies  can  facilitate  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. They  can  stifle  it.  They  can  advance  the  progress  of  civilization  or  they 
can  thwart  it.  They  can  debase  and  vulgarize  mankind.  They  can  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world;  they  can  do  so  accidentally,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind. 
They  can  play  up  or  down  the  news  and  its  significance,  foster  and  feed  emo- 
tions, create  complacent  fictions  and  blind  spots,  misuse  the  great  words,  and 
uphold  empty  slogans.  Their  scope  and  power  are  increasing  every  day  as  new 
instruments  become  available  to  them.  These  instruments  can  spread  lies  faster 
and  farther  than  our  forefathers  dreamed  when  they  enshrined  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution.  .  .  . 

The  Requirements 

Today  our  society  needs,  first,  a  truthful,  comprehensive,  and  intelligent  ac- 
count of  the  day's  events  in  a  context  which  gives  them  meaning;  second,  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  comment  and  criticism;  third,  a  means  of  projecting  the 
opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  groups  in  the  society  to  one  another;  fourth,  a 
method  of  presenting  and  clarifying  the  goals  and  values  of  the  society;  and, 
fifth,  a  way  of  reaching  every  member  of  the  society  by  the  currents  of  informa- 
tion, thought,  and  feeling  which  the  press  supplies. 

The  Commission  has  no  idea  that  these  five  ideal  demands  can  ever  be 
completely  met.  All  of  them  cannot  be  met  by  any  one  medium;  some  do  not 
apply  at  all  to  a  particular  unit;  nor  do  all  apply  with  equal  relevance  to  all 
parts  of  the  communications  industry.  The  Commission  does  not  suppose  that 
these  standards  will  be  new  to  the  managers  of  the  press;  they  are  drawn  largely 
from  their  professions  and  practices.  .  .  . 
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Newspaper  Concentration 

For  a  considerable  period  (since  1909)  the  number  of  daily  English-language 
newspapers  has  fallen  at  a  fairly  constant  rate.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
a  growth  in  literacy,  in  total  population,  and  in  total  circulation.  The  peak  of 
2,600  dailies  reached  in  1909  has  been  steadily  reduced  to  the  present  1,750. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Nixon,  who  has  done  the  most  recent  research  on  this  subject,  reported 
in  the  Journalism  Quarterly  for  June,  1945,  that  only  117  (approximately  one 
out  of  twelve)  of  the  cities  in  which  daily  newspapers  are  published  now  ha^e 
competing  dailies.  He  also  found  that  in  ten  states  of  the  Union  no  cities  have 
competing  dailies;  in  twenty-two  states  no  cities  have  competing  Sunday  news- 
papers. Altogether  40  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  daily  newspaper  circulation 
of  forty-eight  million  is  noncompetitive.  Rival  newspapers  exist  only  in  the 
larger  cities. 

Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  16,000  and  more  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
nation  disappeared  between  1910  and  1920,  another  1,300  between  1920  and 
1930,  and  1,750  more  in  the  next  decade.  Fewer  than  10,000  now  survive.  .  .  . 

Chains    ' 

Large  individual  units  in  a  single  medium  are  not  the  only  types  of  Big 
Press  that  have  grown  up.  Another  kind  of  development,  especially  in  the  news- 
paper field  and  in  motion  pictures,  is  the  ownership  of  more  than  one  news- 
paper or  other  mass  medium  in  one  or  several  cities  by  a  single  person  or  corpora- 
tion. These  are  technically  called  chain  ownerships. 

The  number  of  papers  controlled  by  national  chains  has  actually  declined 
in  recent  years,  the  papers  included  in  the  Hearst  chain  having  dropped  from 
twenty-six  to  seventeen  in  the  ten  depression  years,  and  those  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain  from  twenty-three  to  eighteen.  At  present  only  a  dozen  chains 
among  newspapers  extend  beyond  seven  dailies,  and  all  but  three  or  four  are 
limited  to  a  single,  region. 

The  number  of  regional  chains  or,  more  properly,  single  ownership  of  papers 
in  two  to  a  dozen  different  communities  has,  however,  increased.  In  1935  there 
were  63  such  combined  ownerships,  and  in  1945,  76.  Fourteen  were  cases  of 
single  ownership  of  8  or  more  papers.  The  76  chains — national,  regional,  and  local 
— own  375  dailies  altogether,  or  25  per  cent  of  all  English-language  dailies.  In 
addition,  there  are  174  localities  in  which  there  are  partial  combinations  of 
separately  published  newspapers  through  joint  use  of  the  single  printing  estab- 
lishment, so  that  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic  newspaper  run  peacefully 
through  the  same  press  but  at  different  times  of  day. 

Whatever  the  tendency  is,  the  fact  remains  that  the  local  and  regional  chains, 
together  with  the  Hearst,  Scripps-Howard,  and  McCormick-Patterson  ownership 
groups,  control  more  than  half  (53.8  per  cent)  of  the  total  newspaper  circulation 
of  the  nation.  Fourteen  newspaper  owners  control  25  per  cent  of  the  daily 
circulation,  with  less  than  fifty  owners  controlling  nearly  half  the  total  Sunday 
circulation. 
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Local  News  Monopolies 

Monopoly,  in  the  strict  sense  of  single  control  of  all  current  information 
coming  into  an  area,  does  not  exist  in  the  communications  industry.  The  nearest 
thing  to  it — and  it  is  too  near  for  comfort — is  unitary  ownership  in  a  single 
locality.  This  does  exist.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  communities  in  this  country, 
all  but  the  bigger  cities,  have  only  one  local  newspaper.  In  a  hundred  small 
communities  the  only  newspaper  owner  also  owns  the  only  radio  station.  This 
creates  a  local  monopoly  of  local  news.  Joint  newspaper-radio  ownership  is  in- 
creasing. About  a  third  of  the  radio  stations  in  the  United  States  are  controlled 
by  newspapers,  and  the  applications  for  FM  licenses  so  far  received  exceed  this 
ratio. 

The  Communications  Empires 

The  Commission  doubts  that  any  regional  or  national  monopoly  of  com- 
munications by  a  single  owner  is  possible.  Mr.  Hearst  at  the  top  of  his  fortunes, 
not  many  years  ago,  had  accumulated  twenty-six  newspapers,  thirteen  maga- 
zines (mainly  with  large  circulation),  eight  radio  stations,  a  newsreel  company, 
a  substantial  interest  in  a  motion  picture  feature  producing  company,  a  leading 
feature  syndicate,  and  one  of  the  three  press  associations,  for  a  total  of  an  esti- 
mated thirty  million  readers  and  a  huge  motion  picture  and  radio  audience.  But 
at  this  peak  Hearst's  organization  was  in  brisk  competition  with  rivals  in  each 
medium.  It  was  a  communications  empire  of  great  size  and  influence;  but  it 
was  no  monopoly.  And  it  has  visibly  decreased  in  size  in  recent  years. 

The  Luce  interests,  the  Cowles  interests,  and  the  Marshall  Field  interests  are 
powerful  combinations  in  the  various  media.  The  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
if  not  an  empire  in  the  Hearst  sense,  was  at  its  moment  of  greatest  extent  a  mass 
communications  principality  of  extraordinary  scope. 

The  Luce  interests  have  owned,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  weekly  news  maga- 
zine (Time),  a  weekly  picture  magazine  {Life),  two  monthly  magazines  (For- 
tune and  Architectural  Forum),  a  documentary  motion  picture  producing  com- 
pany and  a  radio  program  ('"March  of  Time"),  and  interest  in  a  metropolitan 
radio  station  (WQXR)  and  a  radio  network  (A. B.C.) — the  two  latter  now  sold. 
The  Cowles  brothers  own  four  midwest  newspapers,  four  radio  stations,  and  a 
weekly  picture  magazine.  The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  which  is  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  radio  and  sound  and  color  equipment,  owns  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  had  a  substantial  interest  in  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc.,  and 
is  one  of  the  two  leading  American  companies  handling  the  international  radio 
telegraph  business  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

Big  money  made  in  other  fields  is  now  gomg  into  communications.  The 
Atlas  Corporation  has  recently  bought  Liberty  Magazine,  with  a  circulation  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  has  a  substantial  interest  in  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc., 
and  Walt  Disney  Productions,  as  well  as  three  movie-fan  magazines.  Marshall 
Field  owns  two  metropolitan  dailies,  four  radio  stations,  a  farm  journal,  and  a 
Sunday  newspaper  magazine  supplement  used  by  more  than  forty  papers.  He 
also  has  a  controlling  interest  in  a  large  book  publishing  house  and  its  related 
reprint  house.  Edward  Noble  used  money  from  the  sale  of  Life-savers  to  buy 
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the  Blue  nehvork.  The  Pew  interests  (Sun  Oil)  control  one  of  the  biggest  farm 
journals,  a  group  of  trade  papers  including  Iron  Age,  and  Pathfinder  magazine, 
with  a  large  circulation  in  small  town  and  rural  areas. 

News  Agencies,  Features,  and  Syndicates 

The  press  associations  and  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  companies  offer 
feature  services  with  nation-wide  coverage,  so  that,  as  compared  with  fifty  years 
ago,  an  increasing  sameness  appears  in  news  stories,  photographs,  cartoons,  and 
columns.  Even  editorials  are  mass-produced  for  certain  categories  of  papers. 
Almost  all  of  the  ten  thousand  weekly  newspapers  still  surviving,  for  example, 
have  for  a  long  time  used  the  services  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  a 
manufacturer  of  editorials,  features,  and  columns,  owned  by  John  H.  Perry,  the 
so-called  "Boiler  Plate  King."  Nearly  three  thousand  of  them  use  an  eight-page 
paper  provided  by  Western  Newspaper  Union,  four  of  the  pages  of  which  are 
pre-written,  pre-edited,  and  pre-printed  by  syndicate.  Perry  is  also  developing  a 
chain  of  small  papers,  including  seven  dailies,  fourteen  weeklies,  and  four  radio 
stations.  He  owns  the  principal  trade  magazine  for  the  weekly  press  and  has 
an  interest  in  plants  producing  printing  machinery,  which  he  sells  to  his  clients. 

Of  the  1,750  remaining  general  English  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
95  per  cent,  serving  all  but  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  circulation, 
take  the  services  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  major  press  associations — the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  and  International  News  Service.  This  standardi- 
zation is  made  more  uniform  still  by  the  fact  that  International  News  Service  is 
owned  by  interests  identified  with  Hearst,  United  Press  by  interests  identified 
with  Scripps-Howard,  and  the  Associated  Press  by  a  limited,  and  until  recently 
self-limiting,  group  of  newspaper  publishers.  (Radio  stations  and  news  magazines 
are  now  admitted  to  associate  membership  without  a  vote.) 

Tlie  same  interrelationship  within  an  interrelationship  appears  in  the  syndicate 
news  and  photo  feature  business,  which  sells  photographs,  comic  strips,  feature 
columns,  and  the  like,  thus  providing  a  central  control  of  content  far  more 
extensive  than  any  control  through  ownership.  Perry's  Western  Newspaper 
Union  is  itself  one  of  the  country's  biggest  newspaper  syndicates  in  terms  of 
papers  served.  Of  the  five  or  six  biggest  syndicates,  among  the  hundred-and- 
seventy-odd  now  operating,  King  Features  is  connected  with  the  Hearst  interests; 
United  Features  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
interests.  Associated  Press  operates  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  feature 
services.  Large  syndicates  are  owned  or  controlled  by  metropolitan  newspapers: 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily  News  (jointly),  one  of  the  largest 
of  all  the  syndicates,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Sun,  PM,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the 
Chicago  Times. 

Monopolistic  Practices 

The  main  causes  of  the  trend  toward  concentration  in  the  communication 
industries  have  been  the  advantages  inherent  in  operating  on  a  large  scale  using 
the  new  technology.  High  labor  costs  have  also  contributed  to  the  elimination 
of  the  smaller,  marginal  owner. 
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Other  forces  are  at  work  as  well.  They  are  personal  forces;  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  technological  change.  They  exist,  and  always  have  existed,  in  all 
branches  of  the  economy,  and  the  communications  industries  are  no  exception. 
These  forces  are  those  exaggerated  drives  for  power  and  profit  which  have  tended 
to  restrict  competition  and  to  promote  monopoly  throughout  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  As  in  other  industries,  the  means  employed  in  specific  instances 
have  varied  all  the  way  from  complicated  economic  pressures  down  to  the  simple 
instruments  of  physical  violence. 

Hearst  and  McCormick  fought  an  epic  newsstand  war  in  Chicago  early  in 
the  present  century,  which  involved  not  only  the  destruction  of  papers  but  also 
the  shooting  of  employees.  These  battles,  and  the  private  armies  which  fought 
on  either  side,  were  a  factor  in  promoting  the  gang  warfare  which  has  dis- 
tressed the  city  since.  Violence  as  a  curb  on  competition  has  not,  however,  been 
confined  to  Chicago.  The  New  York  papers,  including  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune,  had  newsstand  fights  in  the  thirties;  and  PM  faced  seri-^iis  dif- 
ficulties in  finding  a  place  on  the  newsstands. 

Potential  competitors  have  divided  territory  as  Hearst,  Gannett,  and  Block 
did  in  upstate  New  York  and  as  motion  picture  theaters  have  done  elsewhere. 
Small  publishers  are  now  complaining  that  giant  concerns,  such  as  Time-Life 
and  Curtis,  have  pre-empted  paper  stocks  and  printing  facilities  under  long- 
term  contracts.  In  recent  litigation  the  Associated  Press  was  compelled  to  give 
up  a  practice  which  the  Supreme  Court  found  monopolistic,  since  it  permitted 
one  publisher  to  deny  the  Association's  service  to  a  competitor.  .  .  . 

The  Cost  of  New  Ventures 

Monopolistic  practices,  together  with  the  cost  of  machinery  and  the  mo- 
mentum of  big,  going  concerns,  have  made  it  hard  for  new  ventures  to  enter 
the  field  of  mass  communications. 

Although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  going  price  for  a  great  city  newspaper, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  would  cost  somewhere  between  five  and  ten  million 
dollars  to  build  a  new  metropolitan  daily  to  success.  The  investment  required 
for  a  new  newspaper  in  a  medium-sized  city  is  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
million  to  several  million;  for  a  small-town  paper,  $25,000 — $100,000.  .  .  . 

The  Bias  of  Owners 

The  agencies  of  mass  communication  are  big  business,  and  their  owners  are 
big  businessmen.  The  American  consumers  just  prior  to  the  war  paid  the  fort}' 
thousand  mass  communication  establishments  nearly  two  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars for  their  services,  representing  one  dollar  out  of  every  twenty-seven  spent  that 
year  for  all  goods  and  services.  The  press  is  a  large  employer  of  labor.  With  its 
total  wage  and  salary  bill  in  the  same  year  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  it  provided 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  salary  and  wage  expenditures.  The  news- 
papers alone  have  more  than  150,000  employees.  The  press  is  connected  with 
other  big  businesses  through  the  advertising  of  these  businesses,  upon  which  it 
depends  for  the  major  part  of  its  revenue.  The  owners  of  the  press,  like  the 
owners  of  other  big  businesses,  are  bank  directors,  bank  borrowers,  and  heavy  tax- 
payers in  the  upper  brackets. 
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As  William  Allen  White  put  it:  "Too  often  the  publisher  of  an  American 
newspaper  has  made  his  money  in  some  other  calling  than  journalism.  He  is  a 
rich  man  seeking  power  and  prestige.  He  has  the  country  club  complex.  The 
business  manager  of  this  absentee  owner  quickly  is  afflicted  with  the  country 
club  point  of  view.  Soon  the  managing  editor's  wife  nags  him  into  it.  And  they 
all  get  the  unconscious  arrogance  of  conscious  wealth.  Therefore  it  is  hard  to 
get  a  modern  American  newspaper  to  go  the  distance  necessary  to  print  all  the 
news  about  many  topics."  In  the  last  thirty  years,  in  Mr.  White's  opinion,  news- 
papers "have  veered  from  their  traditional  position  as  leaders  of  public  opinion 
to  mere  peddlers  and  purveyors  of  news.  .  .  .  the  newspapers  have  become 
commercial  enterprises  and  hence  fall  into  the  current  which  is  merging  com- 
mercial enterprises  along  mercantile  lines." 

The  same  point  is  made  with  equal  force  by  another  distinguished  editor, 
Virginius  Dabney  of  the  Richmond  Tiines-Dispatch  writing  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature:  "Today  newspapers  are  Big  Business,  and  they  are  run  in 
that  tradition.  The  publisher,  who  often  knows  little  about  the  editorial  side 
of  the  operation,  usually  is  one  of  the  leading  businessmen  in  his  community, 
and  his  editorial  page,  under  normal  circumstances,  strongly  reflects  that  point 
of  view.  Sometimes  he  gives  his  editor  a  free  hand  but  far  oftener  he  does  not. 
He  looks  upon  the  paper  primarily  as  a  'property'  rather  than  as  an  instrument 
for  public  service."  The  typical  American  publisher,  Mr.  Dabney  continues, 
"considers  the  important  part  of  the  paper  to  be  the  business  management,  and 
is  convinced  that  so  long  as  high  salaries  and  lavish  expenditures  are  made 
available  to  that  management,  the  editorial  department  can  drag  along  under  a 
schedule  of  too  much  work  and  too  little  pay.  Of  course,  such  a  publisher  sees 
that  the  editorials  in  his  paper  are  'sound,'  which  is  to  say  that  they  conform 
to  his  own  weird  views  of  society,  and  are  largely  unreadable." 

Neither  indictment  is  of  universal  application  nor  was  it  intended  by  its 
author  to  be  so.  There  are,  as  Mr.  Dabney  says,  "brilliant  and  honorable  ex- 
ceptions." But  another  highly  respected  editor,  Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  thinks  upper-bracket  ownership  and  its  big-business  charac- 
ter important  enough  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  the  "short-comings  of 
today's  American  Newspapers." 

The  published  charges  of  distortion  in  the  press  resulting  from  the  bias  of  its 
owners  fall  into  the  categories  that  might  be  expected.  In  1935  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  condemned  the  proposed  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment. The  A.N.P.A.  action  with  regard  to  the  child  labor  provision  of  N.R.A. 
was  characterized  by  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  as  "a  disgrace  to  the  newspaper 
industry."  Bias  is  claimed  against  consumer  co-operatives,  against  food  and 
drug  regulation,  against  Federal  Trade  Commission  orders  designed  to  suppress 
fraudulent  advertising,  and  against  F.C.C.  regulations  affecting  newspaper-owned 
broadcasting  stations.  Other  claims  involve  affiliations  with  suppliers  of  raw 
paper  stock  and  their  affiliations  with  electric  power  companies.  Still  others 
arise  from  the  ownership  of  outside  businesses  by  the  owners  of  the  press.  Many 
people  believe  that  the  press  is  biased  in  matters  of  national  fiscal  policy. 
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COMMUNICATION  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Bernard  Berelson,  "Communications  and  Public  Opinion,"  in  Wilbur 
Schramm  (ed.).  Communications  in  Modern  Society  (Urbana,  111.:  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  1948),  pp.  168-185.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Bernard  Berel- 
son, Ph.D.,  is  Director  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences  Division  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 


The  political  scientist's  concern  with  political  parties  was  generalized  to  a 
concern  with  the  role  of  pressure  groups  in  political  life.  The  concern  with 
pressure  groups  led  directly  into  concern  with  propaganda,  and  that  into  concern 
with  public  opinion  and  the  effect  of  propaganda  upon  it.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  communication  and  public 
opinion.  "Discuss"  here  means  to  report  on  some  (illustrative)  research  findings 
in  the  area  and  to  propose  relevant  (and  again  illustrative)  hypotheses  for  in- 
vestigation. By  communication  is  meant  the  transmission  of  symbols  via  the 
major  media  of  mass  communication — radio,  newspaper,  film,  magazine,  book 
— and  the  major  medium  of  private  communication — personal  conversation.  By 
public  opinion  is  meant  people's  response  (that  is,  approval,  disapproval,  or 
indifference)  to  controversial  political  and  social  issues  of  general  attention, 
such  as  international  relations,  domestic  policy,  election  candidates,  ethnic  re- 
lations. 

The  paper  is  organized  into  two  parts  because  the  relationship  between  com- 
munication and  public  opinion  is  twofold.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  effect 
of  public  opinion  upon  communication  and  the  second  with  the  effect  of  com- 
munication upon  public  opinion.  The  second  section  is  traditional,  and  there 
is  more  to  say  about  it;  the  first  is  usually  neglected. 

Effect  of  Public  Opinion  upon  Communication 

This  problem  is  usually  neglected  in  analyses  of  the  relationship  because  it  is 
not  so  obvious  as  the  other  and  perhaps  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  study. 
The  problem  deals  with  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  ways  in  which,  communi- 
cation content  is  determined  to  harmonize  with  the  actual  or  presumed  opinions 
of  the  actual  or  potential  audience.  It  is  clear  that  one  factor,  among  others,  that 
conditions  what  the  media  of  communications  say  on  social  and  political  issues 
is  the  desire  or  expectation  of  the  readers-listeners-seers  to  be  told  certain  things 
and  not  others.  The  reporter  or  commentator  or  editor  or  producer  may  know 
or  may  think  he  knows  "what  his  public  wants"  on  a  given  issue,  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  knowledge  affects  what  he  communicates,  to  that  extent  public 
opinion  becomes  a  determinant  of  communications.  This  aspect  of  the  relation- 
ship between  communication  and  public  opinion  is  not  always  admitted  or 
even  recognized,  because  of  the  immorality  of  suggesting  that  anything  but 
"truth"  or  "justice"  contributes  to  the  character  of  communication  content. 
However,  everyone  knows  that  communication  channels  of  various  kinds  tell 
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people  what  they  want  to  hear.  In  such  cases,  pubhc  opinion  sets  hmits  upon 
the  nature  of  what  is  typically  communicated. 

This  determination  (or  really,  partial  determination,  since  this  is  of  course 
not  the  only  factor  responsible  for  communication  content  any  more  than 
communication  content  is  the  only  factor  responsible  for  public  opinion)  can 
operate  in  two  ways,  once  the  communication  channel  (newspaper,  magazine, 
political  writer,  radio  commentator,  and  so  forth)  has  attracted  to  itself  a  dis- 
tinguishable audience.  The  two  ways  are  themselves  interrelated  and  can  co- 
exist. First,  it  can  operate  through  conscious  and  deliberate  and  calculated 
manipulation  of  the  content  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  dominant  audience 
opinion.  Sometimes  this  operates  by  rule  of  thumb,  as  when  someone  on  the 
production  line  in  the  communication  process  decides  that  "our  public  won't 
take  this,  or  won't  like  it."  Sometimes  it  operates  through  elaborate  machinery 
organized  precisely  for  the  purpose,  as  when  thousands  of  research  dollars  and 
hours  are  spent  in  finding  out  what  kinds  of  people  the  audience  is  composed 
of  and  what  kinds  of  opinions  they  hold  en  controversial  issues.  Whether  the 
decision  to  conform  to  audience  predispot,itions  is  taken  on  the  front  line  or 
in  the  front  office  is  for  the  moment  immk'ierial;  so  is  the  question  of  why  it 
happens,  e.g.,  the  desire  or  need  for  consta  t  and  large  audiences  for  economic 
reasons.  The  important  point  is  that  overt  consideration  of  audience  opinion 
does  (help  to)  shape  the  social  and  political  content  of  the  mass  media.  .  .  . 

The  other  method  by  which  public  opinion  can  affect  communications  is 
implicit,  through  the  sincere  and  more  or  less  nonconscious  correspondence  of 
ideology  between  producers  and  consumers.  The  two  groups  often  see  the  world 
through  the  same  colored  glasses.  The  correspondence  is  achieved  through  a 
two-way  process:  the  audience  selects  the  c<,mmunications  which  it  finds  most 
congenial  and  producers  select  people  with  "the  right  viewpoint"  to  prepare 
communications  for  other  people  with  "the  right  viewpoint."  Although  this 
latter  process  also  occurs  through  deliberate  decision,  it  also  happens  through 
the  most  laudable  and  honest  motives  that  people  of  the  same  general  per- 
suasion as  their  audience  are  found  in  influential  positions  in  particular  com- 
munication agencies.  This  is  all  the  more  true  in  specialized  enterprises  like 
trade  papers  or  magazines  like  Fortune  or  The  Nation.  In  such  cases,  producers 
react  to  new  issues  and  events  like  the  modal  members  of  their  audience;  and 
their  communications  fit  audience  predispositions,  not  through  a  process  of 
tailoring,  but  correspondence  in  outlook.  "The  daily  re-election  of  the  editor" 
serves  to  make  the  editor  quite  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  the  electors.  Here 
again  the  economic  necessity  to  hold  an  audience  and  the  political  desire  to  do 
so  are  relevant  factors,  as  well  as  the  "correctness"  of  the  outlook.  The  point  is 
that  the  nature  of  one's  audience  places  certain  limits  upon  what  one  can  say 
to  it — and  still  have  an  audience.  The  need  of  the  audience  is  not  only  to  be 
informed  but  also  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  evaluated  more 
highly  than  the  former. 

It  is  important  to  take  account  of  this  direction  in  the  flow  of  influence  be- 
tween communication  and  public  opinion  in  order  to  appreciate  the  reciprocal 
nature  of  that  influence,  i.e.,  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  all  a  one-way  process.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  the  total  effect  of  this  reciprocal  process  is  prob- 
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ably  to  stabilize  and  "conservatize"  opinion,  since  ideologies  are  constantly 
in  process  of  reinforcement  thereby.  The  over-all  picture,  then,  is  that  of  like 
begetting  like  begetting  like. 

The  Effect  of  Communication  on  Public  Opinion 

But  the  effect  of  communication  on  public  opinion  needs  to  be  examined 
much  more  closely  and  directly  than  that.  .  .  . 

What  has  such  research  contributed  to  the  problem?  By  and  large,  do  com- 
munications influence  public  opinion?  By  and  large,  of  course  the  answer  is 
yes.  But  by-and-large  questions  and  answers  are  not  sufficient  for  a  scientific 
theory  of  communication  and  public  opinion.  The  proper  answer  to  the  gen- 
eral question,  the  answer  which  constitutes  a  useful  formulation  for  research 
purposes,  is  this: 

Some  kinds  of  communication  on  some  kinds  of  issues,  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  some  kinds  of  people  under  some  kinds  of  conditions,  have  some  kinds  of 
effects. 

This  formulation  identifies  five  central  factors  (or  rather  groups  of  factors) 
which  are  involved  in  the  process,  and  it  is  the  interrelationship  of  these  variables 
which  represents  the  subject  matter  ;i  theory  in  this  field.  At  present,  students 
can  fill  out  only  part  of  the  total  picture — a  small  part — but  the  develop- 
ment of  major  variables  and  the  formulation  of  hypotheses  and  generalizations 
concerning  them  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Theoretical  integration  in 
any  full  sense  is  not  yet  possible,  but  descriptions  of  some  ways  in  which 
these  factors  operate  can  be  usefully  made.  Each  set  of  factors  will  be  dis- 
cussed illustratively  (not  completely)  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  how  each 
of  them  conditions  the  total  effec',  pf  communication  on  public  opinion  and 
thus  contributes  to  the  formulation  of  a  general  theory. 

Kinds  of  Communications.  The  effectiveness  of  communications  as  an  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  communication. 

First  let  us  deal  with  the  effect  of  certain  media  characteristics.  The  more 
personal  the  media,  the  more  effective  it  is  in  converting  opinions.  This  means 
(other  things  being  equal)  that  personal  con\ersation  is  more  effective  than  a 
radio  speech,  and  that  a  radio  speech  is  more  effective  than  a  newspaper  account 
of  it.  The  greater  the  amount  of  "personalism"  the  communication  act  contains, 
the  more  effective  it  presumably  is.  .  .  . 

This  discussion  of  the  role  of  personal  contact  in  opinion  formation  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  relationship  between  personal  con- 
versation and  the  formal  media  of  communication.  This  relationship  introduces 
the  notion  of  the  "opinion  leader"  or  "opinion  transmitter"  who  takes  material 
from  the  formal  media  and  passes  it  on,  with  or  without  distortion  or  affect,  to 
associates  who  do  not  use  the  formal  media  so  frequently  in  the  particular 
area  of  concern.  There  are  such  people  in  all  social  groups  and  for  all  social 
topics,  from  politics  to  sports  and  fashions.  .  .  . 

Within  a  medium  of  communication,  the  particular  channels  specialized  to 
the  subject's  predispositions  are  more  effective  in  converting  his  opinion  than 
the  generalized  channels.  "The  specialized  magazine  already  has  a  foot  in  the 
door,  so  to  speak,  because  it  is  accepted  by  the  reader  as  a  reliable  spokesman  for 
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some  cause  or  group  in  which  he  is  greatly  interested  and  with  which  he  identi- 
fies himself.  The  general  magazine  tries  to  speak  to  everyone  at  once  and  as  a 
result  is  less  able  to  aim  its  shots  directly  at  a  particular  target.  .  .  ." 

These  are  a  few  ways  in  which  distinctions  among  the  media  themselves  are 
involved  in  the  effect  of  communication  upon  opinion.  What  about  communi- 
cation content?  Obviously  it  has  a  central  position  in  this  process.  Perhaps  the 
primary  distinction  in  communication  content  as  a  factor  affecting  public  opinion 
is  the  most  primitive,  namely,  the  distinction  between  the  reportorial  content 
and  the  editorial  or  interpretive  content.  Yet  the  former  is  probably  more  effec- 
tive in  converting  opinion.  The  events  reported  through  the  media  presumably 
change  more  minds — or  solidify  more — than  the  comments  of  editorial  writers, 
columnists,  and  commentators.  .  .  .  And  again,  "Opinion  is  generally  deter- 
mined more  by  events  than  by  words — unless  those  words  are  themselves  inter- 
preted as  an  'event.'  "  ^  In  addition  events  tend  to  solidify  opinion  changes  pro- 
duced by  words,  changes  which  otherwise  would  be  shortlived;  and  the  fait 
accompli  event  crystallizes  opinion  in  favor  of  the  event  even  though  words 
had  not  previously  been  able  to  do  so.  Thus  the  reportorial  content  of  the  media 
is  probably  more  influential  than  the  interpretive. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  remarks  here.  First,  the  distinction  be- 
tween "events"  and  "words"  is  not  easy  to  make.  Is  a  major  speech  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an  "event"  or  just  "propaganda"?  Or  a  report 
issued  by  a  pressure  group?  Or  an  investigation  by  a  Congressional  committee? 
Or  a  tour  of  inspection?  What  about  "propaganda  of  the  deed"?  Although  the 
distinction  is  useful,  the  borderline  is  not  always  crystal-clear.  And  secondly, 
many  events  exercise  influence  not  in  and  of  themselves,  but  with  active  assist- 
ance from  "words."  Thus,  for  example,  the  relatively  sharp  changes  in  opinion 
on  the  interventionist-isolationist  issue  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  France  in  June,  1940,  are  often  attributed  to  the  event  itself.  However,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  this  event  was  strongly  interpreted  in  one  way  (i.e., 
pro-interventionism)  by  most  newspapers  and  radio  commentators  and  by  the 
pronouncements  of  the  national  administration.  What  if  most  communication 
channels  and  the  official  administration  had  taken  another  view  of  the  event? 
At  the  least  one  might  suppose  that  the  effect  of  "the  event"  would  have  been 
different.  ...  In  short,  the  interrelationship  of  "events"  and  "words"  must  be 
recognized  in  this  connection.  The  fact  is  that  the  communication  media  are 
most  effective  when  their  reportorial  and  interpretive  contents  are  in  congru- 
ence. 

Finally,  to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  the  process,  there  is  the  hypothesis  that 
emotional  content  of  the  media  is  more  effective  in  converting  opinions  than 
rational  content.  There  is  some  evidence  for  this.  ...  In  the  case  of  this  dis- 
tinction, of  course,  the  need  is  not  so  much  to  test  the  finding  as  to  refine  it, 
especially  for  different  population  groups. 

Kinds  of  Issues.  The  effectiveness  of  communications  as  an  influence  upon 
public  opinion  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  issue. 

Communication  content  is  more  effective  in  influencing  public  opinion  on 
new  or  unstructured  issues,  i.e.,  those  not  particularly  correlated  with  existing 

1  Hadley  Cantril,  "The  Use  of  Trends,"  in  Cantril,  editor,  Gauging  Public  Opinion, 
Princeton,  1944,  p.  226. 
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attitude  clusters.  The  closer  the  opinion  situation  is  to  the  tabula  rasa,  the  easier 
it  is  for  the  communication  media  to  write  their  own  ticket.  .  .  . 

Communication  content  is  more  effective  in  influencing  opinion  on  peripheral 
issues  than  on  crucial  issues.  That  is,  it  is  easier  for  the  media  to  shape  opinion  on 
what  to  do  about  local  courts  than  what  to  do  about  organized  labor;  and  it  is 
probably  easier  for  them  to  shape  opinion  toward  organized  labor  than  on  ethnic 
relations.  The  "relevance-quotient"  or  "intensity-quotient"  of  the  issue  is  in- 
versely correlated  with  the  capacity  of  communication  content  to  change  minds. 

Finally,  communications  are  probably  more  effective  in  influencing  opinion 
on  "personalities"  than  on  "issues."  In  the  first  place,  Americans  are  an  in- 
dividualistic people.  They  like  to  have  heroes;  and  the  communications  media 
do  their  best  to  supply  heroes  of  various  kinds  to  various  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion. Secondly,  Americans  do  not  like  to  believe  that  there  are  deep-cutting  po- 
litical issues  which  have  the  potentiality  of  "class-ifying"  the  public  so  that 
they  tend  to  resist  the  acceptance  or  even  the  recognition  of  some  basic  issues. 
As  a  result,  the  media  probably  can  sway  more  people  with  "personality"  argu- 
ments than  with  "issue"  arguments. 

Kinds  of  People.  The  effectiveness  of  communications  as  an  influence  upon 
public  opinion  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  people. 

In  the  first  place,  varying  proportions  of  people  simply  do  not  read  or  see 
or  listen  to  the  different  media.  So  far  as  direct  effect  of  the  media  is  concerned 
(and  omitting  considerations  of  indirect  effects  through  such  a  process  as  opinion 
leadership),  two-thirds  of  the  adult  population  is  not  influenced  by  books,  about 
one-half  is  not  influenced  by  motion  pictures,  and  so  on.  Direct  effects  of  the 
media  upon  public  opinion  can  be  exercised  only  upon  that  part  of  public  which 
attends  to  the  different  media  (and  to  different  parts  of  them) — and  that  rules 
out  distinguishable  groups  at  the  outset. 

On  one  side  of  the  coin  is  the  distinction  between  peripheral  and  central 
issues;  on  the  other  side  is  the  distinction  between  strong  and  weak  predisposi- 
tions. The  stronger  predispositions  are  on  the  issue,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the 
media  to  convert  opinions.  Strong  predispositions  "compel"  an  opinion  which 
the  media  only  helps  to  rationalize  and  reinforce.  .  .  .  Strong  predispositions 
make  for  greater  interest  in  the  issue,  an  earlier  decision  on  it,  and  fewer  changes 
afterwards.  All  this  is  clear  enough.  What  may  or  may  not  be  so  clear,  however, 
is  that  the  stronglv  predisposed  on  an  issue  actually  manage  not  only  to  avoid 
contrary  communication  material,  so  that  it  just  does  not  come  to  their  atten- 
tion, but  also  that  they  manage  to  misunderstand  the  material  (which  objectively 
is  straightforward)  when  confronted  by  it.  .  .  . 

The  less  informed  people  are  on  an  issue,  the  more  susceptible  they  are  to 
opinion  conversion  through  the  influence  of  the  communication  media.  This 
means  that  the  less  informed  are  more  mercurial  in  their  opinions;  the  base 
of  data  upon  which  stable  opinion  is  more  securely  founded  is  simply  absent 
for  them,  and  the  media  (or  more  frequently,  personal  contacts)  can  more 
readily  move  them  in  different  directions.  .  .  . 

Kinds  of  Conditions.  The  effectiveness  of  communications  as  an  influence 
upon  public  opinion  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  conditions. 

Many  mass  communications  on  controversial  issues  in  this  country  have  to 
make  their  way  in  a  competitive  situation,  i.e.,  under  conditions  in  which  alter- 
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native  proposals  are  also  available  in  the  media.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  the  effect  of  communications  upon  public  opinion  must  usually  be 
exercised  in  this  context  of  competing  communication  content  and  not  in  a 
context  of  monopoly.  This  is  of  central  importance:  communication  has  effects 
upon  comerting  opinion  under  conditions  of  monopoly  which  are  much  greater 
than  its  effects  under  conditions  of  competition  (even  though  that  competition 
might  be  quite  uneven).  However,  the  effectiveness  of  formal  communications 
is  not  unlimited;  there  are  suggestions  that  the  virtual  monopoly  exercised  by 
the  Nazis  over  communication  content  did  not  succeed  in  con\'crting  some  large 
groups  of  Germans  to  their  political  philosophy.  .  .  . 

Another  condition  of  communication  exposure  which  affects  opinion  con- 
versions is  the  purposiveness  or  non-purposiveness  of  the  exposure.  There  is  some 
slight  evidence  to  suggest  that  non-purposive  (or  accidental)  reading  and  listen- 
ing is  more  effective  in  changing  opinions  than  purposive  (or  deliberate).  .  .  . 

Kinds  of  Effects.  Finally,  the  media  of  communication  have  different  kinds  of 
effects  upon  public  opinion. 

First,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  effect  of  the  media  upon 
the  holding  of  certain  opinions  rather  than  others  and  their  effect  upon  the 
holding  of  political  opinions  at  all.  Most  attention  has  been  given  to  the  former 
problem,  but  the  latter — the  problem  of  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  po- 
litical interest  or  political  apathv — is  of  considerable  importance.  The  media 
have  a  major  influence  in  producing  an  interest  in  public  affairs  by  constantly 
bringing  them  to  people's  attention  in  a  context  of  presumed  citizenly  concern. 
The  more  the  media  stress  a  political  issue,  the  less  indecision  there  is  on  the 
issue  among  the  general  public.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  communication 
media  may  also  be  promoting  in  actuality,  but  without  intention,  a  sense  of 
political  apathy  among  some  of  its  audience.  This  can  occur  in  at  least  two 
ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  at  least  ^  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  attractive  sub- 
stance and  easy  accessibility  of  the  entertainment  or  recreational  or  diversionary 
content  of  the  mass  media  operate  to  minimize  political  interest  for  some 
groups  in  the  population.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  the  media  may  increase  political  apathy  simply  through  presenta- 
tion of  the  magnitude,  the  diversity,  and  the  complexity  of  the  political  issues 
on  which  the  responsible  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  informed.  Some  readers 
and  listeners,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  become  informed  other  than  super- 
ficially on  more  than  a  few  public  problems,  retreat  from  the  whole  area.  .  .  . 

In  any  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  media  upon  the  kinds  of  political  opinions 
held  by  people,  an  initial  distinction  should  be  made  between  long-run  and 
short-run  effects.  The  importance  of  the  former  is  inversely  related  to  the  re- 
search attention  which  has  been  given  them.  The  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  study 
short-run  changes  in  attitudes  produced  by  the  communication  media — not 
that  that  is  easy! — should  not  divert  attention  from  the  pervasive,  subtle,  and 
durable  effects  of  the  media  over  long  periods  of  time.  For  example,  motion 
pictures  undoubtedly  affect  the  political  attention  of  their  audiences  over  the 
long  run  bv  strengthening  certain  "basic"  values  in  terms  of  which  political 
issues  are  later  decided.  The  influence  is  remote  and  indirect,  but  it  is  none- 
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theless  present  and  active.  Or  again,  the  communication  media  affect  public 
opinion  over  the  long  run  by  providing  a  set  of  definitions  for  key  political 
terms  (of  an  aflFective  nature)  which  come  to  be  accepted  through  lack  of 
adequate  challenge.  Thus,  "freedom"  in  this  country  has  mainly  been  defined 
in  the  media  in  terms  of  the  absence  of  governmental  intervention;  and  when 
the  value  of  "freedom"  is  invoked  in  a  political  argument,  it  usually  carries  this 
meaning  into  the  attitudinal  battle.  Other  definitions  are  possible,  but  not  so 
current.  When  it  is  suggested  that  "freedom  of  the  press"  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  ability  of  various  population  groups  to  secure  the  kind  of  communication 
they  want  (or  someone  thinks  they  should  have)  rather  than  in  terms  of  govern- 
mental control,  the  proposal  is  confronted  by  the  established  definition — es- 
tablished through  repetition  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Now  for  the  short-run  effects  of  the  media  upon  opinion.  Most  is  known 
about  this  area  of  the  general  problem,  but  not  much  is  known.  At  the  least, 
distinctions  should  be  made  among  the  various  kinds  of  effects  which  the  com- 
munication media  can  have  upon  public  opinion.  Usually  the  term  "effect"  in- 
cludes only  the  conversion  of  opinions  (i.e.,  changes  away  from  a  predispositional 
position  or  prior  attitudes),  but  the  (more  frequent)  reinforcement  and  acti\a- 
tion  effects  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  media  are  extremely  eEective  in  pro- 
viding partisans  with  the  deference  and  the  rationalizations  needed  to  maintain 
their  position  (i.e.,  reinforcement).  .  .  .  And  they  are  also  effective  in  bringing 
to  visibility  people's  latent  attitudes  (i.e.,  activation) . 

More  than  that,  the  media  are  effective  in  structuring  political  issues  for  their 
audiences.  For  example,  there  is  a  tendency  for  partisans  on  each  side  of  a  con- 
troversial matter  to  agree  with  their  own  side's  argument  in  the  order  in  which 
those  arguments  are  emphasized  in  mass  communications.  Thus,  the  media  set 
the  political  stage,  so  to  speak,  for  the  ensuing  debate.  In  addition,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  private  discussions  of  political  matters  take  their  cue  from  the 
media's  presentation  of  the  issues;  people  talk  politics  along  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  media. 

Finally  one  thing  must  be  made  quite  clear  in  this  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  the  media  upon  public  opinion.  That  is  that  effects  upon  the  audience  do 
not  follow  directly  from  and  in  correspondence  with  the  intent  of  the  com- 
municator or  the  content  of  the  communication.  The  predispositions  of  the 
reader  or  listener  are  deeply  involved  in  the  situation  and  may  operate  to  block 
or  modify  the  intended  effect  or  even  to  set  up  a  boomerang  effect.  This  has 
been  found  time  and  again  in  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  materials  promoting 
tolerance  toward  ethnic  groups,  on  which  topic  predispositions  run  strong.  .  .  . 

Conclusion 

This  brief  discussion  of  communication  and  public  opinion  has  indicated  the 
reciprocal  effects  of  the  two  major  factors  upon  one  another  and  has  presented 
a  categorization  in  terms  of  which  the  effects  of  communication  upon  public 
opinion  can  usefully  be  investigated.  In  this  latter  analysis,  five  sets  of  variables 
were  identified:  communications,  issues,  people,  conditions,  effects. 
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SOCIAL  DETERMINANTS  OF  VOTING 


Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Bernard  Berelson,  and  Hazel  Gaudet,  The  People's 
Choice  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1948),  pp.  8,  137-158.  Re- 
printed by  permission.  At  the  time  this  study  was  made  the  authors  were  staff 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  of  Columbia  University. 


A  group  of  social  scientists  remained  in  Erie  County,  Ohio,  from  May  until 
November,  1940,  in  order  to  observe  the  progress  and  effect  of  the  presidential 
campaign  in  that  community.  A  large  number  of  people  were  interviewed,  but 
the  study  centered  around  a  panel  of  600  respondents  who  were  questioned 
every  month  for  a  period  of  seven  months. 

The  panel  subjects  fell  into  two  main  groups:  those  who  did  not  change  their 
political  opinion  during  the  period  of  the  study  and  those  who  changed  in  any 
of  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  shifted  their  party  allegiance,  others  could  not  make  a 
decision  until  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  still  others  claimed  a  definite  vote 
intention  but  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  These  various  types  of  changers  and  shifters 
were  the  central  interest  of  the  study,  for  they  were  the  people  in  whom  the 
processes  of  attitude  formation  and  change  could  be  observed.  They  were  com- 
pared with  the  "constant"  people.  Their  personal  characteristics,  their  contacts 
with  other  people,  and  their  exposure  to  radio  and  newspapers  were  carefully 
examined.  The  reasons  they  gave  for  their  changes  were  related  to  their  objective 
social-economic  positions.  The  opinions  they  had  at  one  time  were  contrasted 
with  what  they  stated  at  both  previous  and  subsequent  interviews.  In  other 
words,  we  did  not  describe  opinion;  we  studied  it  in  the  making.  .  .  . 

Repeatedly  in  this  study  we  found  indications  that  people  vote  "in  groups." 
In  this  section  we  shall  focus  upon  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  voting.  .   ,  . 

People  who  work  or  live  or  play  together  are  likely  to  vote  for  the  same 
candidates.  Two  kinds  of  evidence  may  be  provided  for  this  general  statement. 
On  the  one  hand  we  can  study  directly  the  political  homogeneity  of  such  groups 
as  fraternal  organizations,  churches,  sports  clubs  as  well  as  the  family  and 
similar  institutionalized  groups.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  use  an  indirect  ap- 
proach. People  who  have  certain  characteristics  in  common  are  more  likely  to 
belong  to  the  same  groups.  We  know  from  general  observation,  for  instance, 
that  people  tend  to  associate  with  others  of  their  own  age  rather  than  with 
people  considerably  older  or  younger  than  themsehes.  If  we  find  then  that  there 
are  marked  differences  in  voting  between  \arious  age  groups,  we  would  have 
inferential  evidence  that  people  who  ha\'e  closer  contacts  with  each  other  are 
more  apt  to  vote  alike. 

Beginning  with  this  second  and  inferential  approach,  we  find  our  best  lead 
in  those  factors  on  which  our  index  of  political  predisposition  was  based — SES 
level, ^  religious  affiliation,  and  residence. 

Each  of  these  three  factors  plays  an  important  role  in  deciding  what  type 
of  people  will  have  close  personal  contact  with  each  other.  Farmers  are  more 

^  SES  level  refers  to  interviewers'  ratings  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  interviewees. 
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likely  to  see  farmers,  whereas  they  have  less  contact  with  urban  people,  who,  in 
turn,  live  more  among  themselves.  The  same  is  true  for  groups  of  people  on 
different  socio-economic  levels.  Common  experiences,  as  well  as  precise  studies, 
show  that  an  individual  chooses  his  friends  and  finds  his  neighbors  on  about 
his  own  SES  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  urban  social  institutions  such  as 
clubs,  neighborhoods,  restaurants,  and  informal  social  gatherings  bring  together 
people  of  similar  socio-economic  status  and  contribute  to  socially  stratified 
living.  Finally,  common  religious  affiliation  not  only  brings  people  together  at 
church  affairs,  but  is  likely  to  influence  marital  choice  and  may  affect  employ- 
ment. .  .  . 

The  Political  Structure  of  the  Family 

The  family  is  a  group  particularly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  our  study,  be- 
cause here  living  conditions  attain  a  maximum  of  similarity  and  because  mutual 
contacts  are  more  frequent  than  in  other  groupings. 

In  August  we  found  344  panel  members  who  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
how  they  would  vote  and  who  also  had  another  eligible  voter  living  in  the  same 
household.  At  that  time,  78  percent  of  these  other  eligible  voters  intended  to 
vote  for  the  same  candidate  as  did  the  respondent,  20  percent  were  uncertain, 
and  2  percent  disagreed  with  the  respondent  in  his  choice  of  candidate.  The 
situation  changed  little  when  it  came  to  actual  voting.  After  the  election,  only 
4  percent  of  the  413  panel  members  who  voted  claimed  that  someone  in  their 
families  had  voted  differently  from  themselves.  .  .  . 

We  can  explore  the  interrelationships  of  influence  within  the  family  in  some- 
what greater  detail.  Among  husbands  and  wives,  both  of  whom  had  decided  to 
vote,  only  one  pair  in  22  disagreed.  Among  parents  and  children,  one  pair  in  12 
disagreed,  the  gap  of  a  generation  increasing  differences  in  life  and  outlook. 
Agreement  was  least — as  all  the  jokes  emphasize — among  "in-laws"  living  in 
the  same  household.  One  pair  in  five  showed  disagreement  on  party  alignment. 

The  almost  perfect  agreement  between  husband  and  wife  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  male  dominance  in  political  situations.  At  one  point  of  the  study  we 
asked  each  respondent  whether  he  had  discussed  politics  with  someone  else  in 
recent  weeks.  Forty-five  of  the  women  stated  that  they  had  talked  the  election 
over  with  their  husbands;  but,  of  an  equal  number  of  randomly  selected  men, 
only  four  reported  discussions  with  their  wives.  If  these  family  discussions  play 
as  important  a  role  for  husbands  as  they  do  for  wives,  then  we  should  get  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  reports  on  the  interchange  of  political  ideas 
from  both  sexes.  But  only  the  wives  are  aware  of  the  political  opinions  of 
their  husbands.  Men  do  not  feel  that  they  are  discussing  politics  with  their  wives; 
they  feel  they  are  telling  them.  And,  as  we  can  see  from  the  following  quotations, 
the  wives  are  willing  to  be  told: 

"On  previous  interviews,  I  hadn't  given  it  any  thought,  but  it  is  close  to  elec- 
tion and  I  guess  I  will  vote  Democratic  and  go  along  with  my  husband." 

"My  husband  has  always  been  Republican.  He  says  that  if  we  vote  for 
different  parties  there  is  no  use  in  our  voting.  So  J  think  I  will  give  in  this  year 
and  vote  Republican.  .  .  ." 

If  the  relationships  between  father  and  daughter  or  between  brother  and 
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sister  are  studied,  we  find  a  similar  dominance  of  the  male  in  political  matters. 

In  addition,  the  political  homogeneity  of  the  family  may  extend  over  several 
generations.  Our  panel  members  were  asked,  "Do  you  consider  that  your  family 
(parents,  grandparents)  have  always  been  predominantly  Republican?"  Fully 
three  fourths  of  the  respondents  with  vote  intentions  in  September  followed  the 
political  lead  of  their  families.  Here  are  examples  of  two  first  voters  who  took 
over  the  family  pattern  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  voting  careers: 

"Probably  will  vote  Democratic  because  rny  grandfather  will  skin  me  if  I 
don't." 

"If  I  can  register  I  will  vote  Republican  because  my  family  are  all  Republicans 
so  therefore  I  would  have  to  vote  that  way." 

These  young  voters,  one  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman,  provide  excellent 
illustrations  of  family  influence.  Neither  had  much  interest  in  the  election  and 
neither  paid  much  attention  to  the  campaign.  Both  accepted  family  tradition 
for  their  first  votes  and  both  are  likely  to  remain  in  line  with  that  tradition. 
In  the  first  case,  there  is  even  a  hint  that  family  sanctions  are  used  to  enforce  the 
decision.  Thus  are  party  voters  born. 

Now,  what  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  disagreement  does  occur  within 
the  family?  A  number  of  respondents  agreed  with  the  young  voter  just  quoted, 
that  political  conformity  is  the  price  of  domestic  peace.  There  was  evidence 
of  a  good  deal  of  tension  in  families  which  could  not  reach  an  agreement. 

One  girl  reported  in  June  she  intended  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  party  be- 
cause she  "liked  the  Democratic  candidates  better  than  the  Republicans."  She 
"read  an  article  in  Collier's  about  the  Republican  candidates  and  didn't  think 
they  sounded  very  interesting."  She  "felt  Roosevelt  did  a  good  job  as  president" 
and  approved  the  third  term.  The  girl's  parents,  however,  favored  the  Republican 
candidate  and  this  was  the  source  of  much  conflict.  The  girl's  mother  told  the 
interviewer:  "She  just  does  it  to  be  opposite.  I  have  always  felt  that  her  views 
were  just  revolt  against  tradition  and  the  stuffy  ideas  of  her  parents." 

The  respondent  finally  broke  down  and  voted  for  Willkie,  explaining,  "My 
father  and  friends  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  not  to  have  Roosevelt  for 
a  third  term  because  he  would  be  too  much  of  a  dictator.".  .  . 

The  family,  then,  provided  a  very  definite  climate  of  political  influence.  All 
of  its  members  are  inclined  to  vote  in  the  same  way,  and  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  disagreement,  the  tension  of  the  situation  leads  the  family  members 
to  make  some  adjustments.  It  is  usually  the  women  who  so  adjust,  and  it  is 
from  them  that  we  get  most  of  the  references  to  family  discussions  as  sources 
of  change.  .  .  . 

The  Role  of  Formal  Associations 

Our  sample  was  too  small  to  make  feasible  a  study  of  specific  organizations. 
But  we  can  distinguish  between  those  people  who  belong  to  formal  organiza- 
tions and  those  who  do  not.  There  are  two  general  findings  with  regard  to 
membership  in  these  formal  organizations  which  are  as  applicable  to  Erie 
County  as  they  are  to  other  American  communities  which  have  been  studied 
before.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  the  members  of  any  given  organization 
are  recruited  from  fairly  similar  socio-economic  levels.  (On  the  A  and  B  level. 
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we  find  that  72  percent  of  these  respondents  belong  to  one  or  more  organiza 
tions.  The  proportion  of  respondents  who  are  members  of  formal  organizations 
decrease  steadily  as  SES  level  descends  until,  on  the  D  level,  only  35  percent 
of  the  respondents  belong  to  any  associations.) 

With  these  two  results  in  mind,  what  differences  between  members  and 
nonmembers  of  such  organizations  does  our  main  thesis  lead  us  to  expect?  We 
anticipate  that  on  each  SES  level  the  social  predisposition  of  organization  mem- 
bers will  be  more  strongly  activated  than  is  that  of  those  people  on  the  same 
SES  levels  who  are  not  subject  to  the  "molecular  pressures"  of  the  associations. 
This,  we  must  realize,  will  be  possible  only  so  long  as  the  comparison  is  carried 
out  on  each  separate  SES  level. 

Although  the  proportion  of  Republicans  is  generally  great  on  high  SES 
levels,  the  Republican  trend  is  still  stronger  among  those  who  join  various 
associations.  Why?  Is  it  not  likely  that  simply  meeting  more  often  with  other 
persons,  even  in  organizations  not  ostensibly  concerned  with  politics,  brings 
about  a  greater  activation  of  predispositions? 

But  at  the  low  end  of  the  socio-economic  scale,  our  thesis  does  not  seem  to 
hold  true  at  first  glance.  According  to  our  thesis,  these  people  on  low  SES  levels 
who  become  members  of  associations  should,  by  association  with  others  of  like 
status,  be  activated  toward  a  Democratic  vote  intention.  ...  It  is  true  that 
on  the  D  level  those  active  in  organizations  are  a  little  less  likely  to  be  Repub- 
licans and  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  Democrats.  But  the  difference  is  slight. 
And  on  the  C  level,  the  effect  of  participation  is  still  in  the  direction  of  Re- 
publicanism. 

Our  thesis  is  not  refuted  by  these  results,  however.  .  .  .  Any  people  of 
C  or  D  level  who  belong  to  these  organizations  constitute  only  a  small  minority 
and  are  naturally  influenced  by  the  higher  prestige  of  the  dominant  group. 

The  truth  of  our  expectation  about  the  normal  tendency  of  organizations — 
that  they  activate  the  latent  predispositions  of  members — can  be  seen  clearly, 
however,  if  we  study  a  type  of  organization  which  is  limited  to  people  of  the 
C  or  D  level.  As  we  stated  above,  there  aie  few  such  groups  in  Sandusky,  but 
the  trade  unions  do  meet  our  criterion.  In  his  union  the  worker  of  C  or  D  eco- 
nomic level  associates  with,  and  is  stimulated  by,  others  of  like  predisposition. 
As  a  result,  we  find  that  on  the  C  and  D  levels,  only  31  percent  of  those  who 
were  union  members  but  53  percent  of  those  who  were  not  union  members 
voted  Republican. 

Politically,  then,  formal  associations  have  a  class  character.  They  facilitate 
the  transformation  of  social  characteristics  into  political  affiliations.  But,  con- 
versely, our  results  show  that  the  prestige  values  within  the  organizations  may, 
in  the  case  of  minority  members,  operate  to  develop  political  affiliations  which 
are  opposed  to  the  predispositions  of  these  members.  .  .  . 

Vote  Decision  as  a  Social  Experience 

How  may  we  explain  the  fact  that  social  groups  are  politically  homogeneous 
and  that  the  campaign  increases  this  homogeneity  still  more?  There  is,  first, 
the  fact  that  people  who  live  together  under  similar  external  conditions  are 
likely  to  develop  similar  needs  and  interests.  They  tend  to  see  the  world  through 
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the  same  colored  glasses;  they  tend  to  apply  to  common  experiences  common 
interpretations.  They  will  approve  of  a  political  candidate  who  has  achreved 
success  in  their  own  walk  of  life;  they  will  approve  of  programs  which  are 
couched  in  terms  taken  from  their  own  occupations  and  adapted  to  the  moral 
standards  of  the  groups  in  which  they  have  a  common  "belonging." 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  There  may  be  many  group  members 
who  are  not  really  aware  of  the  goals  of  their  own  group.  And  there  may  be  many 
who,  even  if  they  were  aware  of  these  goals,  would  not  be  sufficiently  interested 
in  current  events  to  tie  the  two  together  consciously.  They  acquiesce  to  the 
political  temper  of  their  group  under  the  steady,  personal  influence  of  their 
more  politically  active  fellow  citizens.  Here  again,  we  find  the  process  of  activa- 
tion by  which  the  predisposed  attitudes  of  some  are  brought  out  by  the  in- 
fluence of  others.  But,  in  addition,  we  see  here  the  direct  effectiveness  of  personal 
contacts.  It  is  these  which  we  must  study  in  specific  detail. 

The  Nature  of  Personal  Influence 

The  political  homogeneity  of  social  groups  is  promoted  by  personal  re- 
lationships among  the  same  kinds  of  people.  But  for  a  detailed  and  systematic 
study  of  the  influence  of  such  relationships — the  political  role  of  personal  in- 
fluence— a  systematic  inventory  would  be  needed  of  the  various  personal  con- 
tacts and  political  discussions  that  people  had  over  a  sample  number  of  days. 
.  .  .  Such  complete  data  are  not  available  in  the  present  study,  but  enough 
information  has  been  collected  to  indicate  the  importance  of  personal  relation- 
ships so  far  as  their  direct  political  influence  is  concerned.  Our  findings  and 
impressions  will  be  summarized  without  much  formal  statistical  data.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  area  of  political  behavior  was  highlighted  by  the  study,  but 
further  investigation  is  necessary  to  establish  it  more  firmly. 

In  comparison  with  the  formal  media  of  communication,  personal  relation- 
ships are  potentially  more  influential  for  two  reasons:  their  coverage  is  greater, 
and  they  have  certain  psychological  advantages  over  the  formal  media. 

Personal  Contacts  Reach  the  Undecided.  Whenever  the  respondents  were 
asked  to  report  on  their  recent  exposure  to  campaign  communications  of  all 
kinds,  political  discussions  were  mentioned  more  frequently  than  exposure  to 
radio  or  print.  On  any  average  day,  at  least  10  percent  more  people  participated 
in  discussions  about  the  election — either  actively  or  passively — than  listened  to 
a  major  speech  or  read  about  campaign  items  in  a  newspaper.  And  this  coverage 
"bonus"  came  from  just  those  people  who  had  not  yet  made  a  final  decision 
as  to  how  they  would  vote.  Political  conversations,  then,  were  more  likely  to 
reach  those  people  who  were  still  open  to  influence. 

For  example,  people  who  made  up  their  minds  later  in  the  campaign  were 
more  likely  to  mention  personal  influences  in  explaining  how  they  formed  their 
final  vote  decision.  Similarly,  we  found  that  the  less  interested  people  relied 
more  on  conversations  and  less  on  the  formal  media  as  sources  of  information. 
Three  fourths  of  the  respondents  who  at  one  time  had  not  expected  to  vote 
but  were  then  finally  "dragged  in"  mentioned  personal  influence.  .  .  . 

The  Two-step  Flow  of  Communication.  A  special  role  in  the  network  of 
personal  relationships  is  played  by  the  "opinion  leaders."  We  noted  that  they 
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engaged  in  political  discussion  much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  respondents. 
But  they  reported  that  the  formal  media  were  more  effective  as  sources  of  in- 
fluence than  personal  relationships.  This  suggests  that  ideas  often  flow  from 
radio  and  print  to  the  opinion  leaders  and  from  them  to  the  less  active  sections 
of  the  population. 

Occasionally,  the  more  articulate  people  even  pass  on  an  article  or  point  out 
the  importance  of  a  radio  speech.  Repeatedly,  changers  referred  to  reading 
or  listening  done  under  some  personal  influence.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  "coverage  of  personal  contacts."  The  person-to-person  in- 
fluence reaches  the  ones  who  are  more  susceptible  to  change  and  serves  as  a 
bridge  over  which  formal  media  of  communications  extend  their  influence. 
But  in  addition,  personal  relationships  have  certain  psychological  advantages 
which  make  them  especially  effective  in  the  exercise  of  the  "molecular  pres- 
sures" finally  leading  to  the  political  homogeneity  of  social  groups.  We  turn 
now  to  a  discussion  of  five  such  characteristics. 

Nonpurposiveness  of  Personal  Contacts.  The  weight  of  personal  contacts  upon 
opinion  lies,  paradoxically,  in  their  greater  casualness  and  nonpurposiveness  in 
political  matters.  If  we  read  or  tune  in  a  speech,  we  usually  do  so  purposefully, 
and  in  doing  so  we  have  a  definite  mental  set  which  tinges  our  receptiveness. 
Such  purposive  behavior  is  part  of  the  broad  area  of  our  political  experiences, 
to  which  we  bring  our  convictions  with  a  desire  to  test  them  and  strengthen 
them  by  what  is  said.  This  mental  set  is  armor  against  influence.  The  extent 
to  which  people,  particularly  those  with  strong  partisan  views,  listen  to  speak- 
ers and  read  articles  with  which  they  agree  in  advance  is  evidence  on  this 
point. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  we  meet  for  reasons  other  than  political  discussion 
are  more  likely  to  catch  us  unprepared,  so  to  speak,  if  they  make  polities  the 
topic.  One  can  avoid  newspaper  stories  and  radio  speeches  simply  by  making  a 
slight  effort,  but  as  the  campaign  mounts  and  discussion  intensifies,  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  some  talk  of  politics.  Personal  influence  is  more  pervasive  and  less 
self-selective  than  the  formal  niedia.  In  short,  politics  gets  through,  especially 
to  the  indifferent,  much  more  easily  through  personal  contacts  than  in  any 
other  way,  simply  because  it  comes  up  unexpectedly  as  a  sideline  or  marginal 
topic  in  a  casual  conversation.  .  .  . 

Flexibility  When  Countering  Resistance.  But  suppose  we  do  meet  people 
who  want  to  influence  us  and  suppose  they  arouse  our  resistance.  Then  personal 
contact  still  has  one  great  advantage  compared  with  other  media:  the  face-to- 
face  contact  can  counter  and  dislodge  such  resistance,  for  it  is  much  more 
flexible.  The  clever  campaign  worker,  professional  or  amateur,  can  make  use 
of  a  large  number  of  cues  to  achieve  his  end.  He  can  choose  the  occasion  at 
which  to  speak  to  the  other  fellow.  He  can  adapt  his  story  to  what  he  presumes 
to  be  the  other's  interests  and  his  ability  to  understand.  If  he  notices  the  other 
is  bored,  he  can  change  the  subject.  If  he  sees  that  he  has  aroused  resistance,  he 
can  retreat,  giving  the  other  the  satisfaction  of  a  victor}',  and  come  back  to  his 
point  later.  If  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  discovers  some  pet  convictions, 
he  can  try  to  tie  up  his  argument  with  them.  He  can  spot  the  moments  when 
the  other  is  yielding,  and  so  time  his  best  punches. 
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Neither  radio  nor  the  printed  page  can  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They  must 
aim  their  propaganda  shots  at  the  whole  target  instead  of  just  at  the  center, 
which  represents  any  particular  individual.  In  propaganda  as  much  as  in  other 
things,  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  .  .  . 

Rewards  of  Compliance.  When  someone  yields  to  a  personal  influence  in 
making  a  vote  decision,  the  reward  is  immediate  and  personal.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  yielding  to  an  argument  via  print  or  radio.  If  a  pamphlet  argues 
that  voting  for  the  opposite  party  would  be  un-American  or  will  jeopardize  the 
future,  its  warning  may  sound  too  remote  or  improbable.  But  if  a  neighbor  says 
the  same  things,  he  can  "punish"  one  immediately  for  being  unimpressed  or 
unyielding:  he  can  look  angry  or  sad,  he  can  leave  the  room  and  make  his  fel- 
low feel  isolated.  The  pamphlet  can  only  intimate  or  describe  future  depriva- 
tions; the  living  person  can  create  them  at  once.  .  .  . 

Trust  in  an  Intimate  Source.  People  put  more  reliance  upon  their  personal 
contacts  to  help  them  pick  out  the  arguments  which  are  relevant  for  their  own 
good  in  political  affairs  than  they  do  in  the  more  remote  and  impersonal  news- 
paper and  radio.  The  doubtful  voter  may  feel  that  the  evaluations  he  reads  or 
hears  in  a  broadcast  are  plausible,  for  the  expert  writer  can  probablv  spell  out 
the  consequences  of  voting  more  clearly  than  the  average  citizen.  But  the  voter 
still  wonders  whether  these  are  the  issues  which  are  really  going  to  affect  his 
own  future  welfare.  Perhaps  these  sources  see  the  problem  from  a  viewpoint 
entirely  different  from  his  own.  But  he  can  trust  the  judgment  and  evaluation 
of  the  respected  people  among  his  associates.  Most  of  them  are  people  with  the 
same  status  and  interests  as  himself.  Their  attitudes  are  more  rele\ant  for  him 
than  the  judgments  of  an  unknown  editorial  writer.  In  a  formal  communication 
the  content  can  be  at  its  best;  but  in  a  face-to-face  contact  the  transference  is 
more  readily  achieved.  For  example,  here  is  the  case  of  a  young  laborer  who 
professed  little  or  no  interest  in  the  campaign  and  who  did  not  even  expect 
to  vote  until  late  October:  "I've  been  discussing  the  election  with  the  felloM's 
at  the  shop  and  I  believe  I'll  vote,  but  I  haven't  decided  yet  who  for."  His 
constant  exposure  to  the  views  of  his  fellow  workers  not  only  brought  him  to 
the  ballot  booth  but  also  brought  out  his  final  Democratic  vote  in  line  with 
his  colleagues.  .  .  . 

Persuasion  without  Conviction.  Finally,  personal  contacts  can  get  a  voter  to 
the  polls  without  affecting  at  all  his  comprehension  of  the  issues  of  the  elec- 
tion— something  the  formal  media  can  rarely  do.  The  newspaper  or  magazine 
or  radio  must  first  be  effective  in  changing  attitudes  related  to  the  action.  Tliere 
were  several  clear  cases  of  votes  cast  not  on  the  issues  or  even  the  personalities 
of  the  candidates.  In  fact,  they  were  not  really  cast  for  the  candidates  at  all. 
They  were  cast,  so  to  speak,  for  the  voters'  friends. 

"J  was  taken  to  the  polls  by  a  worker  who  insisted  that  I  go." 

"The  lady  where  I  work  wanted  me  to  vote.  She  took  me  to  the  polls  and 
they  all  voted  Republican  so  I  did  too." 

In  short,  personal  influence,  with  all  its  overtones  of  personal  affection  and 
loyalty,  can  bring  to  the  polls  votes  that  would  otherwise  not  be  cast  or  would 
be  cast  for  the  opposing  party  just  as  readily  if  some  other  friend  had  insisted. 
They  differ  from  the  formal  media  by  persuading  uninterested  people  to  vote 
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in  a  certain  way  without  giving  them  a  substantive  reason  for  their  vote.  Fully 
25  percent  of  those  who  mentioned  a  personal  contact  in  connection  with 
change  of  mind  failed  to  give  a  real  issue  of  the  campaign  as  a  reason  for  the 
change,  but  only  5  percent  of  those  who  mentioned  the  formal  media  omitted 
such  a  reason.  When  personal  influence  is  paramount  in  this  way,  the  voter 
is  voting  mainly  for  the  personal  friend,  not  the  candidate. 

Practical  Implications 

In  a  way  the  outcome  of  the  election  in  Erie  County  is  the  best  evidence 
for  the  success  of  face-to-face  contacts.  It  so  happened  that  for  some  time  the 
Republican  machine  in  that  area  worked  much  more  vigorously  than  its  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  When  asked  whether  they  knew  people  who  had  good  ideas 
about  politics,  our  respondents  mentioned  considerably  more  Republican  than 
Democratic  local  politicians.  A  few  people  who  did  not  expect  to  vote  but  finally 
went  to  the  polls  mentioned  Republican  canvassers  as  the  main  influence,  but 
we  could  not  trace  a  similar  success  for  the  Democratic  machine. 

However,  one  should  not  identify  the  personal  contacts  discussed  in  this 
chapter  with  the  efforts  of  the  professional  political  machines.  These  personal 
contacts  are  what  one  might  call  amateur  machines  which  spring  up  during 
elections — indi\iduals  who  become  quite  enthusiastic  or  special  groups  that  try 
to  activate  people  within  their  reach.  One  might  almost  say  that  the  most 
successful  form  of  propaganda — especially  last-minute  propaganda — is  to  "sur- 
round" the  people  whose  vote  decision  is  still  dubious  so  that  the  only  path 
left  to  them  is  the  way  to  the  polling  booth.  .  .  . 

In  the  last  analysis,  more  than  anything  else  people  can  move  other  people. 
From  an  ethical  point  of  view  this  is  a  hopeful  aspect  in  the  serious  social  prob- 
lem of  propaganda.  The  side  which  has  the  more  enthusiastic  supporters  and 
which  can  mobilize  grass-root  support  in  an  expert  way  has  great  chances  of 
success. 


WHO  ELECTED  EISENHOWER 


Angus  Campbell,  Gerald  Gurin,  and  Warren  E.  Miller,  University  of 
Michigan  News  Service,  press  release  Feb.  14,  1953.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
Angus  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  is  Director  of  the  Survey  Research  Center  and  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Gerald  Gurin,  Ph.D., 
and  Warren  E.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  are  Study  Directors  of  the  Sun'ey  Research  Center, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  elected  President  in  November  [1952]  because  he 
succeeded  in  swinging  a  substantial  number  of  Democrats  into  the  Republican 
column  while  holding  virtually  all  of  the  traditional  Republican  voters. 

One  out  of  five  of  the  votes  he  received  came  from  Democrats  who  crossed 
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party  lines.  Independent  voters,  those  with  no  customary  party  preference,  also 
went  for  Eisenhower  by  a  two-to-one  margin. 

These  findings  have  been  reported  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  results  of  nation- 
wide sample  surveys  conducted  before  and  after  the  November  election.  .  .  . 
Two  thousand  people,  chosen  by  scientific  methods  of  sampling  to  represent 
all  citizens  of  voting  age,  were  interviewed  by  the  Center  in  October,  and  the 
same  people  were  interviewed  again  shortly  after  the  election.  Each  respondent 
answered  over  a  hundred  questions  regarding  his  political  attitudes  and  prefer- 
ences. The  study  was  not  intended  to  provide  a  prediction  of  the  outcome  of  the 
election,  but  was  designed  as  an  analysis  of  the  major  factors  which  influence 
the  voting  decision. 

The  preliminary  results  of  the  study  demonstrate  that  the  Eisenhower  victory 
was  not  brought  about  by  the  defection  of  any  particular  group  from  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  but  by  a  general  shift  toward  the  Republican  candidate  in  almost 
all  classes  of  voters.  Such  groups  as  Catholics  and  big  city  residents,  which  had 
been  heavily  Democratic  in  1948,  were  about  equally  divided  between  the  two 
parties  in  November,  1952.  Labor-union  members  and  blue  collar  workers  stayed 
in  the  Democratic  column  in  1952,  but  Stevenson's  lead  among  them  was  less 
than  that  piled  up  by  President  Truman  in  1948.  White  collar  workers,  who 
had  split  evenly  in  1948,  went  for  Eisenhower  by  a  five  to  three  majority. 
Farmers  also  swung  heavily  into  the  Republican  column. 

Although  these  Democratic  losses  were  most  striking,  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port given  to  Eisenhower  by  traditionally  Republican  groups  was  equally  im- 
portant in  bringing  about  his  victory.  People  of  college  education,  persons  with 
incomes  over  $5,000  and  those  with  a  professional  occupational  status  voted  for 
Eisenhower  by  more  than  a  two-to-one  margin. 

According  to  the  Center's  findings,  young  people  voting  for  the  first  time 
divided  their  votes  in  the  same  ratio  as  did  the  rest  of  the  population,  going 
four  to  three  for  Eisenhower.  Older  people  who  had  not  voted  in  1948  but  who 
did  turn  out  in  1952  chose  about  equally  between  the  two  candidates.  Women 
voters  did  not  make  up  any  larger  proportion  of  the  Republican  vote  than  they 
had  in  1948,  contrary  to  popular  supposition.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  married 
women  who  voted  reported  voting  the  same  way  that  their  husbands  did. 

The  increased  turnout  in  the  1952  election,  which  resulted  in  a  record- 
breaking  total  of  over  60  million  voters,  was  felt  in  virtually  all  population 
groups.  Relatively  high  turnout  records  were  reported  by  professional  and  white 
collar  workers,  middle-aged  people,  trade-union  members,  people  of  high  in- 
come and  education,  and  people  living  in  metropolitan  areas.  Relatively  low  turn- 
outs were  recorded  for  Negroes,  unskilled  workers,  and  people  with  restricted 
income  or  education.  Men  surpassed  women  in  their  voting  record  by  about 
the  same  margin  they  had  shown  in  1948,  although  both  men  and  women  voted 
in  larger  numbers  than  they  had  in  that  year. 

Most  voters  appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  early.  After  the  election,  68 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  voted  said  that  they  had  known  how  they  were  going 
to  vote  as  soon  as  the  nominations  were  held  or  even  before.  Most  of  them  did 
not  even  give  the  other  candidate  serious  consideration.  Some  voters,  approxi- 
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mately  10  per  cent,  wavered  from  one  candidate  to  the  other  down  to  the  last 
week  or  two  of  the  campaign.  These  procrastinators  finally  split  their  votes  in 
about  the  same  ratio  as  did  all  other  voters.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  1948  campaign  when,  according  to  an  earlier  Survey  Research  Center  study, 
a  late  shift  of  undecided  voters  to  the  Democratic  column  played  an  important 
part  in  helping  elect  President  Truman. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  the  voters  interviewed  reported  voting  a  split 
ticket.  This  proportion  was  higher  for  Eisenhower  voters  (41  per  cent)  than 
it  was  for  Stevenson  voters  (24  per  cent),  indicating  that  many  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  crossed  party  lines  to  vote  for  the  General  did  not  support  the  rest 
of  the  Republican  ticket.  This  is  consistent  with  the  official  election  statistics 
which  show  that  Eisenhower  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
states. 

Despite  the  intensity  of  the  campaign  and  the  apparent  high  level  of  public 
interest,  69  per  cent  of  the  people  reported  that  they  took  no  part  whatever  in 
the  campaign,  even  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  con\ince  their  friends  that  they 
should  support  their  candidate.  Approximately  one  person  in  1 5  reported  going 
to  political  rallies  or  meetings  during  the  campaign,  and  only  one  person  in  25 
said  that  he  had  given  money  to  help  the  campaign  of  one  or  the  other  candi- 
date. 

Newspapers  and  radio  appear  to  have  been  the  most  widely  used  sources  of 
information  about  the  campaign.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  people  said  that 
they  had  followed  the  campaign  in  their  newspaper;  69  per  cent  reported  listening 
to  speeches  or  discussions  on  the  radio.  The  importance  of  television  as  a  medium 
of  political  information  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  49  per  cent  of  the  people 
reported  watching  television  programs  about  the  campaign,  most  of  them  saying 
they  had  watched  it  "quite  a  lot." 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  METHODS 
OF  PRESSURE  GROUPS 


In  order  to  understand  the  political  process  in  the  United  States,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  the  methods  and  functions  of  groups  which  participate  in  the 
struggle  for  political  power.  The  number  and  variety  of  groups  which  from  time 
to  time  attempt  to  influence  public  policy  is  legion.  Within  the  scope  of  this 
book  it  is  possible  to  include  only  selections  which  survey  the  activities  and  aims 
of  the  more  important  political  interest  groups  and  of  groups  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  general  type  or  class  of  pressure  group.  The  readings  in  this 
chapter  introduce  the  topic  of  pressure  groups  by  describing  their  general  char- 
acteristics, functions,  and  tactics.  The  following  three  chapters  are  concerned 
with  the  political  goals  and  behavior  of  the  major  groups  which  represent  ag- 
riculture, labor,  and  business — the  three  largest  segments  of  the  population.  The 
final  chapter  in  this  section  contains  selections  which  illuminate  the  political 
aims  and  methods  of  various  other  organized  interest  groups. 

Pressure  groups  ha\e  long  been  a  significant  feature  of  our  political  life.  Our 
second  President,  John  Adams,  once  stated  that  undoubtedly  interest-group 
politics  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  governments  in  America.  One 
of  the  classic  statements  regarding  the  importance  of  organized  groups  in  Ameri- 
can politics  appeared  in  1789  in  No.  10  of  The  Federalist.  James  Madison,  the 
author  of  this  essay,  explained  that  "a  landed  interest,  a  manufacturing  interest, 
a  mercantile  interest,  a  moneyed  interest,  with  many  lesser  interests,  grow  up 
of  necessity  in  civilized  nations,  and  divide  them  into  different  classes,  actuated 
by  different  sentiments  and  views.  The  regulation  of  these  various  and  inter- 
fering interests  forms  the  principal  task  of  modern  legislation.   .  .  ." 

At  the  time  Madison  wrote,  political  parties  and  pressure  groups  were  in- 
choately  developed,  and  little  effort  was  made  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Since  that  time  our  major  political  parties  have  become  recognized  American 
institutions,  and  the  names  of  the  leading  pressure  groups  have  become  house- 
hold words.  Yet  even  today  pressure  groups  and  political  parties  have  much  in 
common.  Both  attempt  in  various  ways  to  influence  the  decisions  and  actions  of 
public  officials  and  employees.  Thus  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  pre- 
cisely between  the  two  types  of  organizations.  Indeed,  minor  political  parties 
resemble  the  two  major  parties  less  than  they  resemble  pressure  groups. 
\  The  difference  between  pressure  groups  and  political  parties  can  most  readily 
be  seen  by  contrasting  certain  of  their  features.  Our  major  political  parties 
have  as  their  basic  aim  gaining  control  of  the  personnel  and  policies  of  the 
government.  They  tend,  however,  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  selection  of 
personnel  than  on  the  adoption  of  specific  policies./They  nominate  candidates 
and  strive  to  elect  them  to  office.  In  order  to  eTtcrt'support  from  groups  which 
range  from  one  end  of  the  political  spectrum  to  the  other,  the  major  parties  draft 
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their  platforms  in  broad,  general — often  ambiguous — termsi— While  pressure 
groups  (and  minor  parties)  are  also  interested  in  both  the  personnel  and  the 
policies  of  the  government,  thsy^e  not  able — and  do  not  wish — to  take  over 
and  run  the  entire  government./iThey  tend  to  concentraj£_cm  the  effectuation  of 
particular  policies  rather  than  on  the  choice  of  personnel  .J  Pressure  groups  sel- 
dom nominate  candidates  for  office.  If  they  participate  nTthe  electoral  process, 
they  support  candidates  whose  views  are  congenial  with  theirs.  In  short,  major 
party  politics  is  primarily  concerned  with  who  shall  wield  political  power;  pres- 
sure politics  is  concerned  mainly  with  what  policies  shall  prevail. 

For  several  years  a  number  of  writers  have  contended  that  the  term  "pressure 
groups"  is  misleading  and  that  a  different  phrase  should  be  used  to  describe  the 
private  organizations  or  groups  which  participate  in  the  struggle  for  political 
power.  Some  political  scientists  have  suggested  that  these  groups  be  referred 
to  as  "organized  interest  groups,"  "special  interest  groups,"  or  "political  interest 
groups."  Bertram  Gross,  in  the  first  article,  "Pri\ate  Organizations  and  Poli- 
tics," urges  that  they  be  called  simply  "private  organizations."  He  argues  that 
political  parties  and  government  agencies  have  as  many  special  interests  and 
utilize  the  same  pressure  techniques  as  do  pressure  groups  in  attempting  to  in- 
fluence public  policy.  He  observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  pressure  groups 
accurately,  both  because  many  pressure  groups  are  constantly  undergoing 
change  and  because  most  individuals  judge  organized  groups  according  to  their 
own  opinions  concerning  what  programs  are  desirable.  Gross,  after  briefly  sur- 
veying congressional  efforts  to  regulate  pressure-group  activity,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  beyond  eliciting  information  by  registration  requirements,  the 
only  practical  method  "to  counteract  objectional  activities"  of  pressure  groups 
is  through  the  development  of  "counterpressures."  He  believes  that  this 
might  be  done  by  strengthening  those  groups  which  are  poorly  organized  or 
by  increasing  the  power  and  influence  of  government  agencies  and  political 
parties. 

The  second  selection,  extracted  from  the  General  Interim  Report  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities,  discusses  the  growth  of  pres- 
sure groups  and  describes  the  various  methods  they  utilize  to  achieve  their  goals. 
In  this  selection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  methods  and  techniques  of  pressure 
groups  today  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  a  century  ago.  Formerly  most  pres- 
sure groups  employed  only  one  or  two  persons,  who  directed  their  efforts 
primarily  to  influencing  legislators.  Today  the  highly  organized  groups  have 
well-staffed  bureaus  of  press  agents  and  research  personnel,  legislative  contact 
men  in  Washington  and  in  many  state  capitals,  and  active  membership  groups 
throughout  the  nation.  These  groups  attempt  to  exert  influence  on  every  phase 
of  the  political  process.  They  attempt  to  mold  public  opinion,  urge  political 
parties  to  endorse  favored  policies,  work  for  the  selection  of  "friendly  officials," 
and  attempt  to  secure  the  desired  decisions  and  action  from  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, legislative,  and  judicial  officials. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  selection  by  Bertram  Gross,  the  1946  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  requires  those  individuals  and  groups  which  attempt  to  influence 
congressional  action  to  file  reports  of  their  expenditures  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  third  and  last  sele'^- 
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tion  in  this  chapter,  "Pressure  Group  Spending,"  reprinted  from  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  summarizes  the  expenditures  reported  by  the 
various  groups  for  1952  and  1953. 


PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  POLITICS 


Bertram  M.  Gross,  The  Legislative  Struggle  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1953),  pp.  19-25.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Bertram  M.  Gross 
has  served  as  staff  adviser  to  various  Senate  committees  and  as  an  official  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


In  recent  years  it  has  become  customary,  both  in  colloquial  language  and  in 
the  learned  writings  of  political  science  and  economics,  to  refer  to  private  or- 
ganizations as  "special-interest  groups"  or  "pressure  groups." 

Yet  both  these  terms  have  an  invidious  connotation  that  impairs  their  utility 
in  objective  analysis.  The  "special  interests"  or  the  "vested  interests"  are  or- 
ganizations one  looks  upon  with  disfavor  as  contrasted  with  organizations  with 
which  one  sympathizes  and  therefore  regards  as  laboring  in  the  "public"  or  "na- 
tional" interest.  "Pressure  groups,"  similarly,  usually  turn  out  to  be  those  which 
exert  pressure  in  the  "wrong"  direction.  Those  which  exert  the  "right"  kind 
of  pressure  are  educational  bodies  working  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

Neither  term,  moreover,  is  a  precise  label.  Both  refer  to  characteristics  shared 
by  parties  and  government  agencies.  The  Republican  party  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  example,  have  as  many  special  interests  as  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and,  in  their  own  way,  also  make  use  of  pres- 
sure techniques.  Hence,  the  most  serviceable  label  is  simply  "private  organiza- 
tions." 

"Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions,  constantly  form 
associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and  manufacturing  companies, 
in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations  of  a  thousand  other  kinds — religious, 
moral,  serious,  futile,  extensive  or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive."  ^ 

If  private  organizations  of  this  type  played  a  significant  role  in  the  young 
capitalist  society  observed  by  De  Tocquexille,  they  became  even  more  significant 
with  the  growth  of  American  civilization  during  the  subsequent  century.  Through 
them,  people  organize  to  make  a  living,  achieve  social  status,  provide  for  ma- 
terial aid  and  self-protection,  and  engage  in  cultural,  religious,  and  self-expressive 
activities.  They  have  become  a  dominant  part  of  the  structure  of  American 
society,  relegating  the  family  group  to  a  somewhat  more  subordinate  position 
and  providing  an  indispensable  foundation  for  the  organization  of  political 
parties  and  government  agencies. 

The  most  powerful  and  the  most  intimately  developed  organizations  are  those 

^  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America  (New  York:  Oxford,  1947  ed.),  p.  319. 
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composed  of  businessmen.  The  basic  business  grouping  is  the  corporation,  "a 
means  whereby" — to  quote  the  classic  study  on  the  modern  corporation — "the 
wealth  of  innumerable  individuals  has  been  concentrated  into  huge  aggregates 
and  whereby  control  over  this  wealth  has  been  surrendered  to  a  unified  direc- 
tion." -  Many  corporations  are  "holding  companies"  rather  than  organizations 
directly  engaged  in  business  operations;  through  the  pyramiding  of  stock  owner- 
ship they  control  the  business  activities  of  many  lesser  corporations.  The  largest 
corporations  are  vast  economic  empires  with  financial  resources  greater  than 
those  of  most  states.  Also,  in  almost  every  phase  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
transportation,  construction,  distribution,  foreign  commerce,  and  finance,  there 
are  firmly  established  trade  associations;  most  of  these  are  controlled  by  the 
management  of  the  larger  corporations  among  their  membership.  Finally  there 
are  the  peak  associations,  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  purport  to  act  on  behalf 
of  business  as  a  whole.  In  these  organizations,  as  well,  the  dominant  influence 
is  that  exercised  by  certain  corporate  members. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  organizations  in  the  farm  and  labor  fields. 
There  are  special  associations  for  individual  agricultural-commodities  groupings, 
such  as  milk,  fruit  and  vegetable,  cattle,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar.  Many 
of  these  are  quite  similar  to  the  trade  associations  on  the  business  front.  This 
similarity  derives  not  only  from  the  fact  that  farmers  are  business  entrepreneurs 
but  also  from  the  extensive  agricultural  holdings  of  insurance  companies  and 
other  nonagricultural  business  organizations.  Nationally,  there  are  at  least  four 
major  peak  farm  organizations:  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  the  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  (usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  National  Farmers  Union),  and  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

Labor  unions  also  are  organized  by  individual  lines  of  business  activity.  Some 
are  associations  of  craftsmen,  such  as  machinists,  bricklayers,  and  electricians. 
Others — and  the  trend  has  been  increasingly  in  this  direction — are  industrial 
unions  covering  such  fields  as  coal  mining,  steel,  shipbuilding,  and  textiles.  Most 
of  these  are  affiliated  with  one  of  the  two  major  national  groups:  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  A  number  of 
unions,  such  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent and  unaffiliated  status.  Most  of  the  craft  unions  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, including  both  independents  and  A.F.L.  affiliates,  are  represented  in  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 

There  are  also  hosts  of  other  private  organizations  that  may  not  measure  up 
to  the  business,  farm,  and  labor  groups  in  general  significance  but  are  never- 
theless an  integral  part  of  American  life.  In  the  religious  field  there  is  a  vast  array 
of  organized  churches,  church  societies  interested  in  causes  that  go  far  beyond 
the  purely  religious,  and  church  aflSliates  for  both  women  and  younger  people. 
Veterans  are  organized  into  two  huge  groups,  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  into  a  number  of  smaller  and  competing  bodies. 
There  are  also  separate  veterans'  organizations  for  each  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  part,  for  various  categories  of  veterans — overseas,  wounded,  and 

2  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  and  Gardiner  C.  Means,  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Private 
Property  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1937),  p.  2. 
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disabled — and  for  veterans  of  different  religions.  There  are  special  organizations 
for  Negroes,  Italians,  Irishmen,  and  other  nationality  or  racial  groups;  for 
women,  youth,  the  aged,  and  the  physically  handicapped.  There  are  profes- 
sional groups  like  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  There  are  organizations  which  speak  the  views  of  the  Left,  such  as 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and  others  which  advance  the  philosophy 
of  the  Right,  such  as  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government.  There 
are  organizations  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  as  fronts,  allies, 
preceptors,  scouts,  and  trial-balloon  testers  for  other  groups  who  stay  behind  the 
scenes  and  pull  the  strings. 

Private  organizations  defy  any  ready-made  classification.  Many  of  those  that 
might  be  regarded  as  primarily  economic  organizations  engage  in  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Nationality  and  minority  groups  usually  have  clear-cut  economic  ob- 
jectives. A  sense  of  fervor  and  consecration  that  merits  description  by  the  term 
"religious"  can  be  found  in  many  organizations  completely  outside  the  formal 
church  groups.  Almost  all  have  political  objectives  of  one  sort  or  another.  Even 
the  categories  "reactionary,"  "conservative,"  "liberal,"  and  "radical"  are  hard 
to  apply.  American  society  is  fluid  rather  than  highly  stratified.  At  any  one  time 
most  of  these  organizations  contain  conflicting  currents  within  them,  and  the 
strength  of  these  currents  varies  with  the  shifting  trends  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  in  the  business  cycle,  with  the  pendulum  swing  be- 
tween war  and  peace,  and  with  the  unpredictable  influence  of  leaders  and  or- 
ganizers. 

Upon  first  examination  the  difference  in  the  way  these  groups  organize — 
entirely  apart  from  social  objectives — appears  bewildering.  The  variations  in 
type  of  membership,  in  the  election  of  officers,  in  the  relationship  between 
central  offices  and  local  units,  and  in  the  discharge  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions  are  every  bit  as  great  (and  as  fascinating)  as  those  between 
the  governments  of  nations.  Underlying  these  differences,  however,  are  at  least 
three  striking  similarities.  First,  each  is  subject  to  internal  struggles  over  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  particularly  between  the  "ins"  and  the  "outs,"  but  also 
among  the  "ins"  and  among  the  "outs."  Second,  the  loyalty  of  most  leaders 
and  members  of  each  group  is  shared  with  other  groups;  overlapping  group 
membership  has  the  dual  effect  of  promoting  internal  conflict  and  serving  as  a 
"balancing  force  in  the  politics  of  a  multi-group  society  such  as  the  United 
States."  ^  Third,  each  represents  a  combination  of  formalized  structure  which 
tends  to  become  crystallized  in  constitutions  and  bylaws  and  of  informal  ar- 
rangements that  are  never  recorded  in  the  rules  and  seldom  meet  the  eye.  Recogni- 
tion of  these  traits  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  private 
associations  in  the  legislative  struggle.  .  .  . 

Hardly  a  year  goes  by  without  a  hue  and  cry  being  raised  against  the  lobbyists 
who  represent  private  organizations.  In  February,  1947,  for  example,  Repre- 
sentative Adolph  Sabath  of  Illinois  made  a  nationwide  broadcast  in  which  he 
demanded  a  sweeping  investigation  of  lobbies,  lobbyists,  and  propagandists. 

3  David  B.  Truman,  The  Governmental  Process  (New  York:  Knopf,  1951),  p.  520. 
For  an  interesting  discussion  of  overlapping  membership  and  its  implications,  see  all  of 
Chaps.  6  and  16. 
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"When  I  first  came  to  Congress  40  years  ago,"  he  declared,  "I  found  the  ever- 
present  raihoad  lobby,  the  banking  lobby,  the  shipping  lobby,  and,  most  vicious 
of  all,  the  power  lobby,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Not  only  are 
all  those  lobbies  still  operating,  but  scores  more  have  joined  the  battle  of  pres- 
sures. .  .  ."  *  Later  in  the  same  year,  in  a  message  sent  to  Congress  after  he 
had  reluctantly  signed  the  Rent  Decontrol  and  Housing  Act,  President  Truman 
attacked  the  real-estate  lobby  as  "subversive  of  representative  government"  and 
called  for  a  congressional  investigation.^ 

Behind  both  these  attacks  was  a  disagreement  v/ith  the  objectives  of  specific 
pressure  groups.  The  fact  that  Representative  Sabath  was  really  opposed  to  only 
certain  types  of  lobbies  was  revealed  in  a  somewhat  piquant  statement  later 
on  the  same  broadcast.  "The  detrimental  effect  on  the  country  of  all  these 
skilled  and  ruthless  private-interest  pressure  groups  has  forced  veterans,  con- 
sumers, law,  women,  and  even  religious  groups  to  counteract  these  other  poison- 
ous influences  and  work  for  the  public  interest."  "  President  Truman's  blast  was 
more  sophisticated,  being  aimed  only  at  the  lobbies  opposing  rent  control  and 
public  housing.  The  fact  that  neither  of  the  two  requests  for  investigations  was 
granted  is  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  the  pressure  groups  favored  by  Messrs. 
Sabath  and  Truman.  Historically,  lobby  investigations  themselves  come  into 
being  largely  as  the  result  of  lobbying.  The  1913  investigation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  was  the  product  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  campaign  for  the  Clayton  Act.  Senator  Nye's  investigation  of  munitions 
makers  was  a  triumph  for  the  women's  peace  societies.  Senator  Black's  probe 
of  the  private-power  lobby  was  strongly  backed  by  the  public-power  lobby.  Sena- 
tor La  Follette's  civil-liberties  investigation  was  strongly  backed  by  the  labor 
lobby. 

The  methods  by  which  private  groups  influence  legislation  have  also  been 
under  constant  attack.  In  1910,  revelations  of  bribes  accepted  by  Congressmen 
in  exchange  for  votes  resulted  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Secrecy  of  operation, 
allegedly  unethical  operations  within  the  law,  exaggerated  claims  as  to  an  or- 
ganization's effectiveness  or  the  number  of  people  for  whom  it  speaks — all  these 
have  been  struck  at  through  eflforts  to  bring  the  facts  before  the  public  view. 
Investigations  by  congressional  committees  ha\'e  been  one  method.  Another 
has  been  the  requirement  of  registration  with  a  designated  public  officer.  In 
1940,  as  a  defense  measure,  all  representatives  of  foreign  governments  were 
compelled  to  register  with  the  Department  of  State.  The  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  in  a  rather  loosely  worded  passage,  provided  for  the  quarterly 
filing  of  financial  statements  with  the  Secrctarj'  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  by  persons  who  receive  or  spend  money  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
influencing  legislation.  In  an  equally  ambiguous  section  any  person  "who  shall 
engage  himself  for  pay  or  for  any  consideration"  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  influence  legislation  is  to  register  quarterly  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  private  associations  as  such — as  distinguished  from  their  representatives 

*  Congressional  Record  (daily  edition),  Feb.  26.  1947,  pp.  A753-A754. 

5  The  New  York  Times,  July  1,  1947. 

«  Congressional  Record  (daily  edition),  Feb.  26,  1947,  p.  A754. 
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and  their  methods  of  operating — have  also  been  subjected  to  criticism.  Stuart 
Chase  has  penned  the  following  indictment:  "Pressure  groups  have  long  been 
the  despair  of  patriots.  They  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  darkest 
days  in  Washington.  .  .  .  They  continually  pervert,  twist  and  halt  the  path 
of  progress  in  the  Republic."  ^ 

Yet  no  competent  observers  have  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  direct 
action  be  taken  to  abolish  the  role  of  private  associations  in  the  legislative 
process.  To  do  so  would  mean  an  attack  on  traditional  American  conceptions 
of  the  right  of  petition  and  free  speech  and  of  other  civil  liberties.  Furthermore, 
the  inevitable  tendency  is  toward  increased  specialization  and  more  marked 
concentration  of  economic  power.  One  of  the  accompanying  factors,  both  cause 
and  result,  is  the  growing  strength  of  private  associations,  particularly  business 
and  labor  organizations.  One  of  the  automatic  by-products  is  the  broadening 
of  governmental  activities  and  a  steadily  more  active  role  by  private  organiza- 
tions in  the  processes  of  government.  Aside  from  registration  requirements  to 
provide  more  public  information  about  them,  the  only  feasible  way  to  counter- 
act objectional  activities  of  private  groups  is  to  dexelop  counterpressures  on  the 
part  of  other  contestants  in  the  legislative  struggle.  This  means  a  strengthening 
of  certain  organizations  at  the  expense  of  others.  Or  it  means  stronger  political 
parties  or  government  agencies.  But  parties  and  government  agencies  cannot 
become  significantly  stronger  without  the  support  of  private  organizations. 
Hence,  these  two  latter  alternatives  imply  no  fundamental  subordination  of 
private  associations  but  only  another  way  of  changing  organizational  alignments 
and  modifying  the  channels  through  which  they  affect  the  governmental  process. 


PRESSURE-GROUP  METHODS  AND  TACTICS 


General   Interim   Report,    House   Select   Committee  on   Lobbying  Activities, 
H.  Kept.  3138,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1950,  pp.  1-51,  passim. 


Every  democratic  society  worthy  of  the  name  must  have  some  lawful  means 
Dy  which  individuals  and  groups  can  lay  their  needs  before  government.  One 
of  the  central  purposes  of  government  is  that  people  should  be  able  to  reach  it; 
the  central  purpose  of  what  we  call  "lobbying"  is  that  they  should  be  able  to 
reach  it  with  maximum  impact  and  possibility  of  success.  This  is,  fundamentally, 
what  lobbying  is  about. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that  lobbying  is  the  most  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  completely  understood  area  of  American  politics.  Actually,  however, 
quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Although  committees  of  Congress  have  conducted 
spectacular  investigations  of  lobbying  activities  on  three  other  occasions  in  the 

^  Stuart  Chase,  Democracy  under  Pressure  (New  York:  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
1945),  p.  9. 
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past  forty  years,  the  true  extent  and  cost  of  large-scale  lobbying  and  its  proper 
place  in  our  representative  system  remained  to  be  chartered.  This  is  less  the 
fault  of  these  earlier  investigations  than  it  is  of  the  fact  that  the  scope  of 
lobbying  is  constantly  expanding.  Lobbying  is  not  generally  understood  because 
it  evolves  too  quickly  for  periodic  congressional  investigations  to  keep  fully 
apace  of  it.  As  a  result,  public  understanding  of  the  problem  is  inevitably  in 
arrears,  and  the  interest  which  congressional  investigations  first  generate  soon 
lapses  into  indifference.  ...  It  is  to  this  situation  that  our  investigation  has 
been  addressed.  We  have  sought  to  catch  up  with  lobbying  as  it  is  today.   .  .  . 

On  Defining  Lobbying.  The  term  "lobbying"  has  been  in  common  usage  for 
approximately  100  years,  and  has  been  given  many  definitions.  In  the  1870's  and 
1880's,  "lobbying"  meant  direct,  individual  solicitation  of  legislators,  with  a 
strong  presumption  of  corruption  attached.  The  lobbying  of  the  1880's  de- 
manded this  kind  of  definition;  the  lobbying  of  today  demands  something  quite 
different.  Unfortunately,  most  present-day  definitions  are  both  inaccurate  and 
unrealistic;  they  generally  fail  to  recognize  that  modern  pressure  on  legislative 
bodies  is  rarely  corrupt,  that  it  is  increasingly  indirect  and  largely  the  product 
of  group  rather  than  individual  effort.  With  these  limitations,  the  ordinary 
definition  of  lobbying  provides  an  unsatisfactory  basis  for  either  congressional 
inquiry  or  statutory  regulation.   .   .   . 

Our  investigation  started  with  an  existing  lobbying  law  on  the  books.  The 
framers  of  that  statute.  The  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act,  did  not  use 
the  word  "lobbying"  anywhere  in  the  act  except  the  title.  Instead,  they  referred 
to  attempts  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  for  pay  or  any  con- 
sideration. Our  Committee  regards  all  such  attempts  as  "lobbying"  and  has 
generally  so  used  that  word  during  our  investigation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  are  only  two  practical  gauges  of  lobbying  activity 
— intent  and  some  substantial  effort  to  influence  legislation.  The  means  em- 
ployed are  secondary,  and  any  attempt  to  define  lobbying  by  listing  specific 
methods  of  influence  is  inevitably  and  almost  immediately  out  of  date.  .  .  . 

We  firmly  believe  that,  in  any  inquiry  into  the  process  of  influencing  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation,  it  is  important  to  utilize  a  functional  approach. 
Variations  in  bookkeeping  technique  or  the  mere  self-serving  application  of 
labels  by  special  interest  groups  should  not  be  permitted  to  conceal  the  true 
nature  of  their  activities.  The  thing  that  is  most  significant  in  attempts  to  in- 
fluence legislation  is  the  expenditure  of  money,  whether  it  be  used  for  direct 
contact  of  legislators,  direct  communication  with  legislators,  or  in  efforts  to 
stimulate  grass-roots  pressure  so  that  members  of  organizations  and  members 
of  the  general  public  will  communicate  with  legislators  in  support  of  a  particular 
legislative  program. 

The  Extent  of  Lobbying  Activity.  Whether  defined  narrowly  or  broadly,  lob- 
bying is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  objectively.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee knew,  as  all  Members  of  Congress  cannot  help  but  know,  that  lobbying 
in  the  past  few  years  has  become  more  widespread  and  intensified  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  .  .  . 

If  the  full  truth  were  ever  known,  this  committee  has  little  doubt  that  lobby- 
ing, in  all  its  ramifications,  would  prove  to  be  a  billion-dollar  industry.  This 
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figure  is  not  offered  in  an  effort  to  shock  the  complacent  but  as  a  sober  esti- 
mate. Consider  the  costs  of  letter  and  telegram  campaigns;  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  institutional  advertising;  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  millions  of 
highly  charged  books  and  pamphlets  on  public  issues;  the  salaries  of  executives, 
lawyers,  and  publicists;  the  operating  budgets  of  all  the  thousands  of  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  whose  central  purpose  is  to  influence  what  Gov- 
ernment does — all  of  these  costs  and  many  more  are  chargeable  to  lobbying, 
whether  we  like  the  word  or  not. 

In  the  same  sense  that  filings  under  the  Lobbying  Act  grossly  understate  the 
number  and  expenditures  of  pressure  organizations,  so  too  do  individual  registra- 
tions fail  to  reveal  the  actual  number  of  persons  actively  engaged  in  seeking  to 
influence  the  governmental  process.  Over  2,000  persons  have  registered  as  lob- 
byists since  1946,  but  in  many  cases  these  registered  lobbyists  are  merely  Wash- 
ington representatives  for  national  organizations  having  large,  well-paid  staffs 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  the  CIO  national  organization  has  only 
four  registered  lobbyists,  and  the  American  Medical  Association  has  only  seven. 
Once  again  Congress  and  the  people  are  not  in  full  possession  of  the  facts. 

Although  no  exact  conclusions  are  possible  as  to  the  number  of  lobbying  or- 
ganizations and  lobbyists,  or  as  to  the  money  which  they  expend  to  influence 
legislation,  Slings  under  the  Lobbying  Act  do  yield  an  indication  of  which  groups 
are  mounting  the  most  insistent  and  well-financed  pressure  campaigns.  This  pic- 
ture varies,  of  course,  from  one  year  to  the  next,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
issues  at  stake.  In  1949,  for  example,  the  American  Medical  Association  led 
all  other  registered  groups  by  reporting  lobbying  expenditures  of  $1,522,683;  but 
organized  business  and  business-supported  groups  reported  total  disbursements 
of  $4,141,480.  Of  the  35  organizations  which  reported  lobbying  expenditures 
of  over  $50,000  in  1949,  22  were  purely  business  or  trade  groups  and  2  others 
derived  almost  their  entire  support  from  corporate  or  business  contributions. 

So  far  as  reported  expenditures  are  concerned,  organized  business  far  out- 
spends  other  interests.  This  fact,  however  understandable,  points  to  a  situation 
which  tends  to  undermine  the  props  on  which  American  thinking  about  lobby- 
ing has  traditionally  rested.  We  believe  lobbying  to  be  every  man's  right.  But , 
some  men  are  more  able  to  make  their  rights  meaningful  than  others.  In  prac- 
tical terms,  this  has  meant  that  those  interests  with  the  most  to  spend  for  pro- 
tection have  proclaimed  "lobbying  for  all  men"  as  an  almost  sacred  article  of 
faith.  It  is  not  unlike  the  elephant  shouting,  "Everybody  for  himself,"  as  he 
stomps  up  and  down  among  the  chickens.  .  .  . 

Money  for  Lobbying.  The  means  by  which  groups  raise  funds  for  lobbying 
are  infinitely  varied,  but  there  are  two  general  patterns  which  cover  the  fund- 
raising  activities  of  most  lobbying  organizations.  The  first  might  be  called 
"orthodox"  solicitation,  largely  because  it  conforms  to  standard  practice  among 
the  well-established,  membership  groups.  Labor  unions,  trade  or  business  asso 
ciations,  farm  groups,  veterans'  groups,  and  professional  societies  are  typical  mem 
bership  groups,  that  is,  groups  where  membership  rests  on  the  basis  of  occupa- 
tion, profession,  service,  or  trade.  Fund-raising  by  these  organizations  is  usually 
simple  and  straightforward.  Membership  dues  are  ordinarily  the  largest  source 
of  funds,  and  are  assessed  at  the  rate  of  x  dollars  a  year,  as  they  are  by  most 
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organizations  in  this  category,  or  they  may  be  assessed  according  to  a  standard- 
ized shding  scale.  The  Association  of  American  Railroads,  for  example,  charges 
dues  proportionate  to  the  traffic  volume  of  each  member  road.  Income  from  sub- 
scriptions to  house  journals  and  sales  of  other  literature  is  also  a  dependable,  al- 
though usually  modest,  source  of  funds. 

Frequently,  particular  legislation  demands  intensified  group  effort  and,  in- 
evitably, more  money  to  sustain  it.  This  is  a  time  for  special  levies  for  what  the 
press  has  called  war  chests.  Thus  in  1949,  the  American  Medical  Association 
waged  a  heavy  and  generally  successful  campaign  to  obtain  $25,  sometimes  not 
without  elements  of  coercion,  from  each  of  its  140,000  members  in  order  to 
support  an  all-out  drive  against  national  health  insurance.  This  kind  of  tactic 
is  unusual;  most  groups  approach  their  members  without  threats.  The  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  for  example,  uses  its  local  organizations  as 
collection  agencies  for  its  special  assessments.  .  .  . 

Membership  dues  form  only  a  small  part,  if  any,  of  the  funds  raised  by  an- 
other type  of  lobbying  organization — the  "leagues,"  "foundations,"  and  "com- 
mittees," which  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  in  the  past  decade.  These  groups 
almost  universally  profess  the  loftiest  of  motives,  entirely  dissociated  from  the 
mundane  business  of  lobbying.  They  "educate"  or  "preserve  the  Constitution," 
or  preach  "the  fundamentals  of  the  American  way  of  life."  In  the  process,  they 
obtain  millions  of  dollars  from  sources  other  than  membership  dues. 

While  the  labor  union  or  trade  association  has  a  specific  membership  on 
which  it  can  draw,  the  foundation  or  committee  seldom  has  this  kind  of  con- 
tinuous support.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  foundation's  major  fund-raising  efforts  are  directed  at  those  who  have  the 
most  to  give.  Lacking  a  dependable,  dues-paying  membership,  the  tapping  of 
individuals  and  corporations  for  sizable  donations  to  the  cause  becomes  the 
first  order  of  business.  The  foundation  or  committee  gladly  accepts  each  $5 
contribution  from  a  sincere  believer,  but  its  operations  are  largely  geared  to  the 
donor  who  can  give  a  thousand  $5  contributions  at  once.^ 

Techniques  of  Lobbying.  Lobbying  is  as  natural  to  our  kind  of  government  as 
breathing  is  to  the  human  organism,  and  it  is  almost  equally  complex.  Part  of 
this  complexity  springs  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  significant  interests  in 
our  society — economic,  social,  or  ideological — which  do  not  in  one  way  or  an- 
other seek  something  from  government.  With  so  many  conflicting  voices  clamor- 
ing to  be  heard,  the  only  means  of  securing  a  full  hearing  has  been  to  con- 
stantly find  new  techniques  by  which  your  views  can  be  presented  more  effectively 
than  your  competitor's.  The  demands  of  vigorous  competition  have  thus  made 
lobbying  an  exacting  and  an  ever-evolving  profession.  The  encyclopedia  of  lobby- 
ing practices  needs  frequent  supplements  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

And  they  had  best  be  cumulative  supplements;  for  while  lobbying  techniques 
are  continually  being  streamlined,  the  old  stand-bys  of  pressure  tactics  are  only 
slowly  relinquished.  New  methods  are  added  but  old  ones  are  not  dropped.  For 
example,  direct  contacting  of  legislators,  the  critical  component  of  any  traditional 

1  See  Chap.  8. — Eo. 
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definition  of  lobbying,  is  still  a  common  practice.  Individuals  and  groups  very 
properly  seek  to  apprise  legislators  directly  of  their  views  on  public  issues.  The 
variations  on  this  old  practice  are,  of  course,  endless. 

Some  groups  make  their  views  known  by  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls. 
Others  depend  largely  on  personal  contact  with  Members  of  Congress,  and 
still  others  think  that  they  can  best  serve  their  cause  by  organizing  delegations 
for  marches  on  the  Capitol.  .  .  . 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  .  .  .  has  systematized  all 
means  of  direct  contact  between  its  members  and  legislators  more  completely 
than  any  other  group  appearing  before  this  committee.  This  group  conducts 
letter  and  telegram  campaigns.  It  also  prepares,  sometimes  on  request,  specific 
letters  which  local  members  transmit  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives. 
The  association  has  developed  through  its  local  member  boards  remarkably 
extensive  lists  of  congressional  "contacts,"  persons  who  are  expected  to  wield 
particular  influence  with  the  Representative  or  Senator  from  the  district  or 
State  concerned.  .  .  .  The  expectation  is,  of  course,  that  the  "contact's"  po- 
litical, business,  or  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Member  of  Congress — and 
it  is  on  this  basis  that  he  is  selected  as  contact — will  enable  him  to  make  a 
decisive  impression  on  the  Member's  thinking.  Six  to  seven  hundred  of  these 
contacts  make  up  the  membership  of  what  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  calls  the  enlarged  committee  of  the  Realtors'  Washington  Com- 
mittee, which  handles  and  directs  much  of  the  lobbying  for  the  association.  .  .  . 

In  the  days  when  lobbying  meant  little  more  than  unabashed  bribery,  com- 
mittees of  Congress  were  the  favorite  focus  of  the  old  lobby  barons.  Then  as 
now,  crucial  decisions  were  made  in  committee,  and  men  having  entree  to  them 
could  quietly  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  committees  are  even  more 
important  in  the  modern  legislative  process,  but  with  the  institution  in  1911  of 
open  hearings  on  all  major  legislation  the  possibilities  of  easy  influence  di- 
minished. The  lobbyist  who  appears  formally  before  committees  today  is  gen- 
erally obliged  to  argue  on  the  merits.  Despite  public  scrutiny  and  the  watchful- 
ness of  competitors,  however,  some  misrepresentation  is  still  possible.  In  a 
letter  dated  January  17,  1949,  to  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Art  Barrett  of  Detroit  had  an  interesting  suggestion 
along  these  lines: 

"My  thinking  is  simply  this:  I  believe  our  case  opposing  the  extension  of  rent 
control  would  be  helped  tremendously  if  we  could  parade  in  a  few  small  property 
owners  from  around  the  country,  a  little  bedraggled  and  run-down-at-the-heels- 
looking,  who  could  get  their  story  over  to  Congress  that  the  small  man  who  owns  a 
little  property  is  taking  one  hell  of  a  beating."  This  sort  of  stagecraft  fully  de- 
veloped could  turn  the  congressional  process  into  a  masquerade  ball.  .  .  . 

The  service  function  in  lobbying  takes  many  different  forms.  When  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  groups  appear  before  committees  of  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, they  are  not  only  presenting  their  own  case  but  they  are  also  providing 
Members  of  Congress  with  one  of  the  essential  raw  materials  of  legislative  action. 
By  the  same  token,  the  drafting  of  bills  and  amendments  to  bills,  the  preparation 
of  speeches  and  other  materials  for  Members,  the  submission  to  Members  of 
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detailed  memoranda  on  bill-handling  tactics — all  of  these  are  means  by  which 
lobby  groups  service  the  legislative  process  and  at  the  same  time  further  their 
own  ends. 

In  addition  to  these  services  rendered  to  Members  of  Congress  in  their 
official  capacities,  lobbying  organizations  often  perform  favors  of  a  more  per- 
sonal sort.  Three  generations  ago,  when  standards  of  congressional  morality 
were  less  exacting  than  they  are  today,  the  lobbyist  could  favor  the  Member  in 
ways  which  strike  the  modern  mind  as  crude.  The  lobbyist  of  the  1880's  was  a 
bountiful  host,  a  social  guide,  a  financial  confidant,  and  a  free-handed  companion 
at  the  giming  table.  But  times  change,  and,  while  the  theme  of  personal  at- 
tentiveness  still  runs  through  modern  pressure  tactics,  the  forms  which  it  takes 
have  changed.  Formal  dinners  for  Members  of  Congress  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  more  casual  and  intimate  gatherings,  remain  part  of  the  lobby  group's 
stock  in  trade.  But  apart  from  these  vestiges  of  the  old  "social  lobby,"  the  per- 
sonal service  aspects  of  lobbying  have  been  considerably  revamped.  Today,  the 
resourceful  pressure  group  may  seek  to  ser\'?  themselves  as  well  as  Members 
of  Congress  by  arranging  remunerative  speaking  or  writing  engagements  for 
them,  or  by  such  friendly  acts  as  helping  th  j  new  Member  to  secure  housing 
in  Washington. 

The  relationships  between  Members  of  Congress  and  groups  interested  in 
legislation  are  infinitely  varied.  Many  Members  have  spoken  before  such  groups, 
frequently  for  no  remuneration  whatsoever.  In  other  cases,  Members  have  ar- 
ranged for  groups  to  reproduce  their  writings  on  public  issues.  One  Member, 
for  example,  has  regularly  written  a  weekly  Washington  column  which  has  been 
distributed  by  a  group  filing  reports  under  the  Lobbying  Act.  He  has  received  no 
pay  for  this  writing,  but  he  has  received  "research  expenses"  which  have  ranged 
from  $250  to  $500  per  month.  Obviously,  those  groups  which  cannot  work  on 
equally  close  terms  with  Members  are  left  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 

There  is  a  final  long-standing  lobbying  technique  which,  without  any  modern- 
ization at  all,  has  become  increasingly  prevalent  during  the  past  40  years.  We 
refer  to  the  use  of  the  franking  pri\  ilege  for  mass  mailings  of  printed  matter. 

It  is  unlawful  for  Congressmen  or  Government  officials  to  lend  the  frank 
or  "permit  its  use  by  any  committee,  organization,  or  association.  .  .  ."  Yet  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  obtains  mass  distribution  of  various 
materials  through  the  use  of  congressional  franks  in  the  following  manner.  A 
Member  inserts  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article  or  speech  that  may  or  may 
not  have  been  furnished  him  by  the  committee.  It  is  reproduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  much  less  expensively  than  at  commercial  rates.  The 
printing  is  paid  for  by  the  Member,  who  in  turn  is  reimbursed  by  E.  A.  Rumely's 
group.  The  matter  is  mailed  in  bulk,  sometimes  already  stuffed  and  sealed  in 
franked  envelopes,  to  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  in  New 
York,  where  it  is  stored.  At  the  moment  deemed  most  timely  and  convenient 
for  the  committee,  the  individual  envelopes  are  addressed  and  mailed  postage- 
free  under  the  congressional  frank.  .  .  .  Close  to  2%  million  pieces  of  franked 
material  of  one  Member  of  Congress  were  obtained  by  this  one  organization  in 
a  single  year  for  distribution  postage-free  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  This  same 
organization  publicly  advocates  Government  economy. 
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Lobbying  and  Grass-roots  Pressure.  Ever  since  President  Wilson's  first  ad- 
ministration, the  ever-growing  army  of  pressure  groups  has  recognized  that  the 
power  of  government  ultimately  rests  on  the  power  of  public  opinion.  This  simple 
discovery  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evolution  of  lobbying  techniques  since  1913. 
Today,  the  long-run  objective  of  every  significant  pressure  group  in  the  country 
is  and  must  inevitably  be  the  creation  and  control  of  public  opinion;  for,  with- 
out the  support  of  an  articulate  public,  the  most  carefully  planned  direct  lobby- 
ing is  likely  to  be  ineffective,  except  on  small  or  narrow  issues. 

If  a  descriptive  label  is  needed,  this  new  emphasis  in  pressure  tactics  might 
best  be  called  "lobbying  at  the  grass  roots."  What  it  amounts  to  is  this:  Rather 
than  attempt  to  influence  legislation  directly,  the  pressure  group  seeks  to  create 
an  appearance  of  broad  public  support  for  its  aims,  support  which  can  be 
mobilized  when  the  legislative  situation  demands  it.  The  general  premise  under- 
lying this  effort  is  that  if  people  are  made  to  feel  deeply  enough  about  an  issue 
they  will  translate  their  feelings  into  action  which  will  affect  that  issue's  resolu- 
tion by  the  Congress.  .  .  .  This  process  may  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
lobbying  of  1880,  but  the  intent  behind  it  and  the  end  results  are  unquestion- 
ably the  same;  namely,  to  influence  Aie  determination  of  legislative  policy.  .  .  . 

The  suggestion  that  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  classified  as  "lobbying"  met  with  considerable  resistance  from 
numerous  witnesses  appearing  before  us.  They  usually  described  themselves  as 
"educators"  or  "publishers"  or,  in  one  case,  "educator-publisher."  As  such,  a 
number  of  them  claimed  that  they  had  never  lobbied  in  their  lives.  .  .  .  [For 
example]  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  denies  that  it  is  in 
lobbying  at  all.  Indeed,  in  a  booklet  entitled  "Needed  Now — Capacity  for 
Leadership,  Courage  to  Lead,"  published  in  1944,  the  committee  deprecated  the 
value  of  the  older  lobbying  techniques  under  which  delegations  "buttonhole 
legislators"  as  "stunts  which  attract  some  popular  attention  but  persuade  no 
(^Congressmen."  Said  the  committee:  "The  place  to  persuade  Congressmen  is 
back  home."   .  .  . 

Mass  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlets  is  only  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  pressure  groups  have  sought  to  influence  legislation  through  the  creation 
and  exploitation  of  a  charged  public  opinion.  Wherever  public  opinion  is  made, 
the  pressure  group  is  likely  to  be  found.  The  variations  are  endless,  but  a  few 
examples  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  outlines  of  this  approach. 

Many  pressure  groups  recognize  the  importance  of  educational  institutions 
as  molders  of  public  opinion,  and  a  particular  effort  is  made  to  reach  and  to 
utilize  these  institutions  and  their  personnel  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  are 
many  different  approaches.  The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  for 
example,  has  induced  colleges  and  universities  to  set  up  special  courses  in  which 
its  general  point  of  view  was  taught.  It  has  also  stimulated  the  writing  of  text- 
books on  real  estate,  home  building  and  management,  and  real  estate  economics, 
which  it  estimates  are  currently  used  by  127  colleges  and  universities.  Other 
groups  like  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  include  prominent  edu- 
cators among  their  officers.  This  is  particularly  useful  in  selling  the  group's 
activities  as  nonpartisan  and  educational.  The  foundation  also  operates  a  "college- 
business  exchange  program,"  under  which  college  teachers  spend  the  summer 
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months  with  industrial  and  financial  organizations,  which  finance  the  "fellow- 
ships." In  countless  other  ways  the  pressure  groups  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  educational  process.  They  do  not  necessarily  pervert  this  process, 
but  they  make  every  effort  to  exploit  it. 

The  pressure  groups  have  long  been  aware  of  the  power  of  the  press  and 
have  sought  to  harness  this  power  for  their  ends.  One  of  the  prime  conditions 
of  successful  public  relations  is  anonymity  of  the  source;  thus  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  effort  to  use  the  Nation's  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  instruments  of 
pressure  politics  has  been  concentrated  on  gaining  access  to  editorial  and  news 
columns.  One  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  discussed  in  the  following  ex- 
change between  Representative  Doyle  and  Mr.  Rumely: 

"Mr.  Doyle:  One  other  question:  I  noticed,  in  many  California  papers,  what 
I  would  call  standard  editorials,  of  exactly  the  same  text.  In  your  processes,  do 
you  send  out  stereotyped  editorials? 

"Mr.  Rumely:  No;  we  do  not  send  out  canned  editorials.  We  send  out  in- 
formative information  which  we  hope  the  papers  will  print.  In  a  fight  like  this 
one,  we  picked  out  about  20  editorials  that  told  our  side,  and  sent  them  to 
all  newspapers  in  the  United  States." 

Labelling  this  process  is  less  important  than  ascertaining  its  results.  In  this 
case,  Mr.  Rumely's  material  apparently  proved  attractive  to  the  several  dozen 
editors,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  who  printed  it  verbatim.  .  .  . 

The  effort  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  power  of  the  press  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  editorial  pages  alone,  as  the  following  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  release  demonstrates : 

"Some  Facts  about  NAREB's  Public  Relations  Department 
(Five  Persons)" 

"Newspaper  stories  in  September  which  resulted  from  releases  of  the  public 
relations  department  came  to 'a  total  of  2,500 — an  average  of  83  a  day. 

"The  department  inaugurated  a  weekly  service  to  real  estate  editors  which  is 
now  producmg  a  regular  flow  of  publicity  on  real  estate  pages  all  over  the  country. 
At  least  once  a  month  the  big  wire  services — AP,  UP,  INS — put  it  on  their  wires 
as  authoritative  market  comment  from  NAREB. 

"The  September  21  issue  of  the  Detroit  Sunday  Times  ran  eight  separate  stories 
released  by  our  office. 

"The  office  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  250  local  newspaper  contact 
committees  with  826  members  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  realtors'  point  of 
view,  and  the  facts  to  back  it  up,  before  editors  through  local  people." 

Here  again,  NAREB  shows  the  use  to  which  vigorous  local  organization  can 
be  put.  Central  planning  combines  with  the  local  touch  to  make  NAREB  a 
highly  effective  opinion-maker.  .  .  . 

No  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  press  to  influence  public  opinion  on  legis- 
lative issues  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  meteoric  growth  of 
institutional  or  editorial  advertising,  that  is,  paid  advertisements  for  ideas  rather 
than  for  products,  and  particularly  for  ideas  which  relate  directly  or  inferentially 
to  public  issues.  This  practice  developed  phenomenally  during  World  War  II 
when  the  tax  structure  made  it  prudent  to  keep  operating  costs  high  and  profits 
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down.  It  developed,  in  faet,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  format  of  the  American 
newspaper  and  magazine  has  been  quietly  revolutionized.  It  is  no  longer  any 
novelty  to  see  full-page  advertisements  in  which  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  reminds  us  that  the  truckers  should  pay  more  for  their  use  of  the 
highways;  or  in  which  local  affiliates  of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  warn  that  public  housing  is  pure  socialism.  But  editorial  advertising 
of  this  kind  is  not  limited  to  lobbying  organizations.  It  is,  rather,  increasingly 
the  province  of  separate  business  concerns,  labor  unions,  and  other  such  or- 
ganizations not  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation. 

Two  different  problems  arise  in  connection  with  these  efforts  to  affect  public 
thinking.  The  considerations  involved  in  public  issues  are  not  always  reducible 
to  one-page  summaries;  overstatement  and  oversimplification  are  apt  to  create 
a  condition  in  which  reasoned  public  thinking  and  calm  legislative  judgment  be- 
come increasingly  difficult. 

The  second  problem  relates  once  again  to  full  disclosure  under  the  Lobby- 
ing Act.  Few  corporations  have  reported  under  the  act,  and  those  few  gen- 
erally neglect  to  state  their  institutional  advertising  expenses.  Lobbying  or- 
ganizations which  report  have  shown  similar  reluctance  to  disclose  their  ex- 
penses in  this  area.  The  relevancy  of  most  of  this  advertising  to  public  issues  is 
quite  clear  and,  consequently,  its  cost  should  properly  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

The  foregoing  techniques  of  stimulating  public  pressure  on  legislation  all 
involve  the  press,  but  the  struggle  for  the  nation's  mind  does  not  end  there. 
Every  possible  means  of  reaching  people  is  utilized.  The  potentialities  of  media 
such  as  radio  have  already  been  effectively  exploited,  and  new  potentialities  have 
been  discovered  in  something  so  old  as  one  person  speaking  to  others. 

So  far  as  radio  is  concerned,  the  NAREB  has  developed  techniques  which 
virtually  guarantee  an  effecti\e  presentation.  Here  again,  local  organizations  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  action  while  the  national  association  develops  the 
raw  materials  on  which  the  local  effort  is  based.  For  those  local  boards  which  so 
desire,  NAREB  provides  both  ready-made  scripts  and  transcriptions  recorded  in 
Washington.  In  addition,  the  national  association  stimulates  local  boards  to 
gear  themselves  to  handle  their  own  programs  without  constant  aid  or  super- 
vision. To  this  end,  the  Association  at  one  time  sent  "radio  committeemen"  to 
various  communities  to  set  up  radio  programs  for  local  boards.  The  public  re- 
lations department  also  organized  226  "realtors'  radio  clubs"  with  724  mem- 
bers. It  serviced  these  clubs  with  sample  scripts,  program  suggestions,  and  ma- 
terial for  use  in  discussion  programs.  .  .  . 

This  all-out  drive  on  the  Nation's  mind  is,  then,  the  major  emphasis  in 
modern  pressure  politics,  and  what  is  true  of  NAREB  is  becoming  increasingly 
true  of  all  of  its  important  counterparts.  No  means  of  affecting  men's  thinking, 
no  institutional  opinion  process,  no  mechanical  innovation  is  overlooked.  Di- 
rect efforts  to  influence  legislation  have  not  disappeared,  but  they  are  becoming 
ever  more  incidental  to  this  carefully  thought  out  and  sharply  foeussed  attempt 
to  capture  public  opinion. 

Pressure  on  Many  Fronts  at  Once.  The  pressure  group  cannot  be  satisfied. 
If  it  fails  to  achieve  its  aim  at  once,  it  keeps  fighting  to  achieve  it.  If  it  gets 
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what  it  wants,  then  with  very  few  exceptions  it  wants  something  more.  This 
is  part  of  what  was  meant  by  the  earHer  reference  to  lobbying  as  inherently 
expansive.  One-shot  organizations,  groups  which  fight  for  specific  objectives  and 
fold  up  shop  when  they  have  won  them,  are  relatively  few  in  number.  There 
is  an  institutional  momentum  which  tends  to  limit  pressure  group  mortality. 

But  lobbying  is  inherently  expansive  in  an  even  more  significant  sense.  We 
refer  to  the  fact  that  modern  pressure  politics  is  not  and  cannot  be  confined  to 
legislative  policy  alone.  One  of  the  oldest  textbook  truisms  about  lobbying  is 
that  it  is  nonpolitical  in  the  sense  that  pressure  groups  are  interested  only  in 
issues  and  not  in  men.  We  think,  however,  that  our  in\estigation  provides  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary;  a  majority  of  the  groups  which  we  investigated  were  in 
some  degree  engaged  in  influencing  the  outcome  of  elections.  This  is  not  said 
in  condemnation,  express  or  implied,  but  simply  as  a  statement  of  the  facts.  .  .  . 

Political  intervention  by  pressure  groups  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  specific 
electoral  contests.  It  is  equally  important  to  take  a  hand  in  shaping  the  issues 
on  which  these  contests  are  waged.  On  July  2,  1948,  Cabin  K.  Snyder  of  the 
Realtors  Washington  Committee  wrote  to  Herbert  U.  Nelson  of  NAREB: 

"But  the  public-housing  lobby  did  not  let  up  with  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. They  carried  their  fight  to  the  Republican  Convention.  And  there,  with 
the  help  of  Dave  Childs,  and  others,  we  were  able  to  get  a  housing  platform 
which  is  reviewed  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  Headlines.  Still  the  public  housers 
were  fighting  away.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Republican  Convention  an 
innocent-looking  little  resolution  almost  got  by.  It  said  in  part  that,  irrespective 
of  the  platform  adopted  by  this  con\ention  as  the  policy  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Committee,  the  convention  go  on  record  in  favor  of  public  housing, 
slum  clearance  and  all  the  rest.  .  .  .  But  the  alertness  of  a  congressional  friend 
stopped  this  resolution  from  seeing  the  light  of  day.  In  less  than  15  minutes 
the  convention  was  over,  without  endorsement  of  public  housing." 

.  .  .  This  committee  is  convinced  that  most  lobby  groups  of  any  consequence 
are  to  some  extent  involved  in  influencing  elections.  Today's  legislati\e  stakes 
are  too  high  for  such  groups  to  abstain  from  working  for  the  election  of  candidates 
most  likely  to  favor  their  demands.  This  positive  participation  in  influencing 
elections  is  an  important  consideration  often  ignored  by  political  scientists. 
More  important,  howe\er,  is  the  negative  participation  of  pressure  groups  in 
elections.  The  very  essence  of  a  pressure  group  is  that  it  is  a  body  of  people 
who  want  something.  If  the  present  object  of  their  pressure  does  not  give  them 
what  they  want,  they  may  turn  to  another  candidate  at  the  next  election. 

Consider,  for  example,  this  letter,  dated  July  6,  1949,  from  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
King,  legislative  counsel  for  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  to 
Mr.  Warren  E.  Carter  of  the  Carter-Jones  Lumber  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio: 

"Dear  Mr.  Carter:  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  splendid  work 
in  connection  with  the  housing  fight.  It  was  a  hard  fight  to  lose  but  from  it 
we  gained  experience  that  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  the  future.  I  guess  you 
will  have  to  purge  Mrs.  Bolton  as  she  is  the  only  Republican  that  deserted  the 
Ohio  delegation.  .  .  ." 

Several  other  aspects  of  the  inherent  expansiveness  of  modern  lobbying 
deserve  brief  attention.  We  have  already  indicated  the  extent  to  which  local 
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efforts  are  geared  to  the  programs  of  national  organizations.  In  soliciting  funds, 
in  distributing  literature,  in  stimulating  grass-roots  pressure,  the  local  organiza- 
tion has  a  vital  role  to  play.  This  applies  not  only  to  efforts  to  influence  con- 
gressional policy  but  to  similar  efforts  directed  toward  State  and  local  legislatures 
as  well.  While  much  is  made  of  the  growth  of  Federal  power,  the  powers  of 
the  States  and  municipalities  have  also  grown  markedly  in  recent  years,  and  it  is 
this  circumstance  which  largely  accounts  for  the  growing  interest  of  national 
groups  in  local  and  State  legislation.  Wherever  the  power  of  government  is 
exercised,  there  lobbying  is  to  be  found. 

The  meshing  of  national  with  State  and  local  legislative  policy  in  certain 
areas  is  also  partially  responsible.  Federal  rent-control  legislation  providing  for 
local  option  on  decontrol  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Needless  to  say,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  followed  this  issue  closely  and  gave 
counsel  freely  to  its  local  members. 

A  flnal  important  aspect  of  the  broadened  lobbying  front  is  the  increasing 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  administrative  agencies  by  private  groups. 
This  development,  too,  is  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  private  interests  ad- 
just to  the  realities  of  public  power.  Within  a  single  generation,  the  authority  of 
administrative  agencies  to  make  rules  and  adjudicate  disputes  has  expanded  be- 
yond traditional  limits.  As  this  type  of  power  grew,  as  we  saw  the  development 
of  what  has  since  been  called  "the  administrative  state,"  those  parties  affected 
by  binding  administrative  decisions  recognized  that  influencing  policy  in  this 
area  is,  in  some  respects,  as  important  as  influencing  congressional  policy.  .  .  . 

Wherever  government  has  power  to  act,  efforts  to  influence  this  action  are 
inevitable.  When  virtually  all  major  public  laws  require  some  degree  of  ad- 
ministrative implementation,  an  interested  group  will  naturally  seek  to  maximize 
its  gain  or  minimize  its  injury  by  bringing  all  possible  influence  to  bear  on 
administration.  Here  again,  full  disclosure  is  the  big  problem.  It  is  less  than 
realistic  to  confine  the  principle  of  full  disclosure  to  lobbying  activities  on  the 
legislative  level  when  an  increasing  proportion  of  these  activities  are  taking  place 
elsewhere.  .  .  . 

Massed  Effort  in  Lobbying.  The  age  of  competition  continues  to  gi\e  way  to 
the  age  of  solidarity  in  lobbying  as  in  most  other  aspects  of  American  life. 
Lobbying  in  its  inception  was  a  highly  individualized  process;  one  person  or 
his  agent  attempted  to  influence  congressional  action.  But  as  our  economic  sys- 
tem has  developed,  the  raw  materials  of  public  policy  have  become  organized 
rather  than  individual  in  character.  The  legislative  issues  of  today  are  conceived 
primarily  in  terms  of  groups  and  of  group  interests  rather  than  in  terms  of  un- 
organized individuals. 

This  group  interest  in  modern  legislative  policy  is  often  regarded  as  an  un- 
written guaranty  that  will  prevent  large-scale  lobbying  from  becoming  dangerous 
to  our  representative  system.  The  natural  conflict  of  group  demands,  it  is  said,  is 
a  sign  of  competition  for  congressional  attention.  So  long  as  this  competition 
exists,  no  one  group  has  any  chance  of  becoming  strong  enough  to  challenge 
public  power. 

This  is  a  consoling  proposition,  but  it  is  not  descriptive  of  the  realities.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  lobbyist  or  the  pressure  group  played  a  lone  bajid,  seeking  nothing 
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more  from  other  interests  than  to  be  left  unmolested.  However,  the  developing 
pattern  in  lobbying  has  been  one  of  cooperation,  combination,  and  massing  of 
effort.  In  its  simplest  and  oldest  form,  this  process  is  demonstrated  by  the  swift 
growth  of  trade  associations  since  the  First  World  War.  These  organizations 
have  assumed  central  authority  for  pressing  the  particular  industry's  case  before 
Congress  and  the  public. 

Cooperation  within  so  obvious  a  functional  area  as  an  industry  is  understand- 
able, although  it  does  some  violence  to  our  common  belief  in  competition.  Be- 
yond this  functional  unity,  howcxcr,  there  is  a  growing  joint  effort  in  lobbying 
by  groups  whose  unity  is  philosophical  rather  than  functional  in  character.  The 
ties  between  these  groups  are  often  a  matter  of  tacit  understanding  rather  than 
formal  arrangement;  but  the  general  theme  of  combination  instead  of  conflict 
grows  bolder  and  more  insistent  every  year.  .  .  . 

Another  measure  of  growing  unity  in  lobbying  is  the  extent  to  which  numerous 
organizations  depend  on  the  same  individuals,  corporations,  and  other  groups 
for  their  primary  support.  The  same  names  appear  on  the  contributors'  lists  of 
one  organization  after  another.  .  .  . 

Not  only  do  different  groups  draw  support  from  common  sources  but  they 
also  frequently  share  common  personnel  as  well.  This  tendency  is  especially 
marked  with  respect  to  interlocking  directorates.  An  analysis  of  five  typical 
foundations,  American  Enterprise  Association,  National  Economic  Council, 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  Foundation  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion, and  America's  Future  reveals  that  eight  men  have  served  as  officers,  di- 
rectors, or  trustees  of  at  least  two  of  the  five  organizations.  These  organizations, 
although  technically  separate,  cannot  help  but  be  closely  and  practically  linked 
through  their  overlapping  personnel  as  well  as  through  the  similarity  of  their 
points  of  view. 

In  some  cases,  the  relationships  are  twisting  and  elusive  but  the  over-all 
pattern  is  clear.  Witness  the  formation  of  the  National  Committee  to  Limit 
Federal  Taxing  Powers  in  February,  1950.  Representatives  of  at  least  20  other 
lobby  groups  attended  the  birth  of  this  new  organization.  These  groups  ranged 
from  the  American  Medical  Association  to  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers.  H.  U.  Nelson,  of  NAREB,  was  selected  as  secretary-treasurer.  Fred  A. 
Virkus,  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  American  Small  Business  Organizations, 
was  named  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  Representatives  of  numerous 
other  groups  were  selected  as  officers.  .  .  . 

And  so  goes  the  process  of  consolidation  and  combination  all  along  the 
lobbying  front;  membership  groups  combine  with  other  membership  groups, 
foundations  combine  with  other  foundations  and  with  membership  groups  as 
well.  This  process  is  but  one  symptom  of  the  continuing  deemphasis  on  tooth- 
and-nail  competition  in  all  aspects  of  American  life.  It  is,  after  all,  no  more 
unnatural  for  groups  to  join  hands  to  influence  legislation  than  it  is  for  them  to 
pool  markets,  fix  prices,  or  eliminate  fractious  entrepreneurs  who  still  seek  the 
benefits  of  the  free  market.  The  growing  joint  effort  in  lobbying,  however,  has 
particularly  serious  implications  in  our  kind  of  political  system.  In  both  theory 
and  practice,  this  system  depends  on  competition  among  groups  as  a  check 
against  private  domination  of  the  power  of  government.  When  this  competition 
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ceases  to  exist,  there  may  develop  a  solid  front  of  unified  private  power  blocs 
standing  squarely  against  government  and  against  the  inarticulate  and  unorgan- 
ized citizens  for  whom  government  is  the  only  effective  spokesman.  For  all  the 
vaunted  power  of  government,  it  may  prove  to  have  neither  the  material  re- 
sources nor  the  hard  consciousness  of  purpose  to  withstand  the  all-out  drive 
of  well-financed,  united,  and  determined  private  interests  to  control  state  power. 
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Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  Vol.  12,  No.  15  (Apr.  9,  1954),  p.  442.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 


1952  Lobby  Finances 

Reported  lobby  spending  in  1952  dropped  to  about  half  the  amount  reported 
in  1951,  and  hit  the  lowest  level  since  passage  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  of  1946. 

Some  $4,823,981  was  reported  spent  by  groups  registered  under  the  Act  in 
1952.  Twenty-four  organizations  reported  spending  more  than  $50,000  each 
during  the  year.  .  .  . 

This  compared  to  the  $8,771,097  reported  in  1951  by  firms,  labor  unions, 
associations  and  other  groups.  In  that  year,  23  organizations  reported  spending 
more  than  $100,000  each. 

Last  year's  reported  spending  continued  a  downward  trend  which  started  in 
1951.  It  contrasted  with  the  peak  spending  of  $10,303,204  in  1950.  Lowest 
spending  figure  previously  recorded  had  been  $5,191,856  during  1947,  the  first 
full  year  under  the  Act. 

The  Lobby  Act  requires  that  financial  reports  be  filed  quarterly  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  by  groups  attempting  to 
influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 

Decreases  in  the  reported  spending  of  most  of  the  top  groups  in  1951  more 
than  offset  increases  in  figures  filed  by  the  National  Association  of  Electric 
Companies,  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

The  drop  in  reported  lobby  spending  can  be  attributed  to  several  factors. 

Fewer  groups  filed  reports — a  total  of  257,  compared  with  295  in  1951  and 
340  in  1950. 

(But  during  1952,  299  other  organizations  which  did  not  file  financial  re- 
ports were  listed  as  employers  of  individuals  who  did  file.  Some  agents  submit 
reports  even  though  their  group  maintains  it  is  not  a  lobby. 

(For  example,  three  representatives  of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
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Government  reported  under  the  Act,  but  the  CCG  itself  did  not.  Last  year, 
it  was  among  the  23  top  spenders  reporting.)  ^ 

Not  all  of  last  year's  groups  reported  spending  for  eaeh  quarter,  and  41  of 
them  did  not  include  specific  figures.  The  Journeymen  Barbers,  Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists  and  Proprietors  International  Union  of  America,  for  example, 
merely  listed  its  receipts  and  expenditures  at  "1  per  cent,"  without  saying  what 
they  were  a  percentage  of.  .  .  . 

For  certain  groups,  such  as  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  1952  there 
were  fewer  bills  of  the  type  that  stimulated  spending  in  the  past. 

A  final  factor  in  the  drop  in  reported  spending  was  the  tendency  of  some 
of  the  larger  groups  to  alter  their  reporting  methods  to  more  accurately  report 
money  actually  spent  for  legislative  purposes.  In  earlier  years,  these  groups  listed 
their  spending  for  all  purposes.  Some  still  did  so  in  1952. 

Top  spender  for  1952  was  the  National  Association  of  Electric  Companies, 
which  shot  up  from  fourth  place  in  1951.  Its  spending  was  listed  at  $477,942 — 
$43,616  more  than  in  1951.  Next  was  the  American  Medical  Association  at 
$309,515. 

The  Electric  Companies  Association  was  organized  in  1945.  Its  founders  were 
a  group  of  private  utility  officials  who  felt  the  need  for  a  mechanism  to  block 
what  they  regarded  as  unfair  government  competition.  The  group  includes  98 
member  companies  which  operate  in  nearly  every  state. 

Head  of  the  Association  is  Purcell  Smith,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
effective  lobbyists  in  Washington.  A  former  utilities  and  investment  banking 
specialist,  he  usually  works  in  the  background,  while  other  Association  officials 
"carry  the  ball"  on  legislative  issues. 

Through  its  membership,  the  group  is  able  to  wield  heavy  pressure  in 
localities.  On  any  given  issue,  utilities  officials  can  contact  state  legislators  and 
enlist  the  support  of  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  civic  groups  in  "getting 
out  the  letters"  to  Congress.  It  also  employs  newsletters  and  appearances  before 
committees  to  get  its  points  aciiross. 

Main  interests  of  the  Association  last  year  and  m  the  current  session  have 
been  all  legislation  affecting  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. This  particularly  includes  appropriations  for  these  activities.  .  .  . 

Its  1952  spending  also  partly  reflects  "an  expansion  in  public  relations  ac- 
tivities," according  to  one  official. 

The  AMA,  which  finished  third  in  the  top  spending  list  of  1951,  wound  up 
in  second  place  last  year.-  The  group  spent  a  total  of  $309,515.  AMA's  Na- 
tional Education  Campaign  against  socialized  medicine  accounted  for  $39,341 
of  this.  Another  large  chunk  was  used  to  pay  for  the  legislative  activities  of  the 
AMA  office  in  Washington. 

According  to  Dr.  Frank  Wilson,  this  activity  can  be  expected  to  continue, 

1  The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  reported  spending  $773,957.59  in 
1951.— Ed. 

2  The  American  Medical  Association  reported  spending  $450,372.57  in  1951,  nearly  a 
million  dollars  less  than  it  reported  in  1950. — Ed. 
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if  not  increase,  under  the  new  Administration.  AMA  doctors  say  that  as  long 
as  legislation  affecting  health  and  medicine  is  enacted,  the  medical  profession 
must  have  representation  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Last  year  was  a  busy  one  in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  AMA  spending  sup- 
ported its  bill-analysis  work,  probably,  it  is  said,  the  most  thorough  system  of 
legislative  analysis  to  be  found  in  any  private  organization. 

Under  this  system,  each  measure  introduced  is  recorded  and  followed,  through 
an  elaborate  but  efficient  procedure  of  card  index  and  filing.  As  the  bill  moves 
from  hopper  to  committee  and  to  the  floor  for  final  action,  it  is  shifted  from 
file  to  file  in  the  AMA  office. 

AMA  members  are  kept  informed  of  each  important  bill's  progress,  through 
the  weekly  newsletter  which  goes  to  doctors  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At 
various  stages  in  a  bill's  career,  these  members  may  be  alerted  to  bring  pressures 
to  bear  for  or  against  it  in  their  local  communities.  This  may  take  the  form  of 
personal  contact  with  state  legislatures,  and  wires  to  Congress  from  selected 
opinion  leaders  in  each  area.  Simultaneously,  the  Washington  office  may  exert 
its  own  influence  in  the  form  of  testimony,  drafts  of  desired  alterations  in  the 
measure,  or  in  other  ways. 

Last  year,  the  Association's  legislative  interests  included  measures  relating 
to:  Medical  research  and  education,  the  amount  of  deduction  allowed  in  income 
taxes  for  medical  and  dental  expenses,  public  health  units,  school  health  services, 
medical  care  to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  creation  of  a  federal  Department 
of  Health,  increased  appropriations  for  hospital  construction,  establishment  of 
a  federal  agency  for  the  handicapped,  and  provision  of  a  national  health  insurance 
and  public  health  program. 

Currently,  AMA  interests  include  a  bill  setting  up  an  orderly  system  for 
calling  doctors  into  the  Army  who  are  normally  beyond  draft  age.  .  .  . 

They  also  extend  to  the  problem  of  how  to  care  for  totally  disabled  persons 
under  the  social  security  law,  and  pensions  or  retirement  privileges  for  self- 
employed  people. 

In  third  place  in  last  year's  lobby  spending  was  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  Tlie  AAR,  with  headquarters  in  the  Transportation  Building,  Wash-, 
ington,  D.C.,  has  a  legislative  department  headed  by  one  of  the  Capital's  highest- 
paid  lobbyists,  J.  Carter  Fort.  In  1951,  Fort,  general  counsel  and  vice-president 
of  the  legal  department,  placed  his  salary  at  $55,000  in  his  lobby  registration. 

Legislative  interests  of  the  AAR  center  primarily  around  measures  affecting  the 
competitive  position  of  railroads  in  relation  to  trucking,  aviation  and  water- 
ways; and  railroad  rates,  which  are  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. .  .  . 

The  Association  boasts  the  largest  public  relations  department  of  any  private 
organization  in  Washington.  Press  and  radio  men  prepare  news  releases  and 
speeches  on  legislative  matters.  A  school  and  college  division  disseminates  ma- 
terial to  teachers  and  students.  An  agricultural  section  coordinates  farm  programs 
of  the  individual  railroads.  Part  of  last  year's  spending  went  to  support  these 
activities.  .  .  . 

Fourth  ranking  lobby  spender  last  year  was  the  National  Milk  Producers 
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Federation,  which  reported  expenditures  of  $219,837.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $34,521  over  1951  spending  by  the  Federation.  .  .  .^ 

Other  groups  reporting  spending  over  $100,000  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  Colorado  River  Association,  the  National 
Economic  Council,  Inc.,  The  American  Legion,  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

A  newcomer  on  the  list,  the  Colorado  River  Association,  is  a  "citizens'  or- 
ganization formed  to  protect  California's  established  water  rights  on  the  Colorado 
River."  This  description  was  supplied  by  Don  Kinsey,  manager,  who  says  that 
much  of  last  year's  spending  was  made  in  connection  with  national  and  local 
legislation  affecting  this  interest. 

According  to  Kinsey,  the  organization  is  financed  by  public  bodies  with 
about  $500  million  invested  on  the  River,  in  the  form  of  aqueducts  and  power 
lines.  This  includes  such  outfits  as  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and  the  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion Districts. 

Adding  in  these  top  spenders  with  all  the  other  groups  reporting  in  1952, 
and  analyzing  by  categories,  CQ  produced  the  following  comparison  of  spending 
by  different  interest  groups  in  1952  and  1951: 

1952 


No.  of  groups 

Spent 

reporting 

Business 

$2,215,591 

96 

Citizens 

416,134 

29 

Employee 

466,733 

22 

Farm 

356,614 

7 

Foreign  Policy 

195,726 

9 

Professional 

496,634 

18 

Reclamation 

317,878 

9 

Taxes 

207,328 

22 

Veterans 

151,343 

4 

(No  spending) 

— 

41 

Total 

$4,823,981 
1951 

257 

Business 

$3,089,742 

117 

Citizens 

1,498,309 

36 

Employees 

581,488 

30 

Farm 

1,281,785 

10 

Foreign  Policy 

581,005 

11 

Professional 

673,442 

18 

Reclamation 

412,004 

11 

Taxes 

524,896 

31 

Veterans 

128,425 

5 

(No  spending) 

— 

26 

Total 

$8,771,096 

295 

See  Chap.  5.— Ed. 
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1953  Lobby  Finances 

Nineteen  organizations  reported  spending  more  than  $50,000  apiece  for  lob- 
bying purposes  last  year,  a  Congressional  Quarterly  tabulation  shows.  .  .  . 

On  top  of  the  1953  heap  was  the  same  group  which  led  the  lobby-spending 
pack  in  1952 — the  National  Association  of  Electric  Companies,  which  reported 
paying  out  $547,789.32. 

In  second  and  third  places,  respectively,  were  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  spending  $235,727.73,  and  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, which  reported  expenditures  of  $233,557.84. 

A  newcomer  to  the  $50,000-and-over  bracket  last  year  was  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  District  Lodge  No.  44.  Three  other  organizations  so 
ranked  in  1953 — Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Association,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation — were  not 
on  the  1952  list  but  had  reported  spending  more  than  $50,000  in  some  previous 
year. 

Ten  organizations  reported  spending  between  $40,000  and  $50,000  in  1953 
on  lobbying.  They  were:  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  National  St.  Lawrence 
Project  Conference,  American  Hospital  Association,  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health,  U.S.  Savmgs  and  Loan  League, 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association. 
Several  of  these  were  in  the  $50,000-up  category  in  1952.  .  .  . 

19  Top  Spenders 

1953  1952 


National  Association  of  Electric  Companies- 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

National  Economic  Council,  Inc. 

American  Medical  Association 

Southern  States  Industrial  Council 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.S.A. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 

American  Legion,  National  Headquarters 

General  Electric  Company 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks 

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 

American  Tariff  League,  Inc. 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  District 

Lodge  44 
Colorado  River  Association 

Total 

*  Included  $39,340.67  for  AMA  National  Education  Campaign. 

*  *  Amount  reported  was  for  three  quarters  only. 


-$-'54y;V89.32 

"$477,941.74 

235,727.73 

235,977.74 

233,557.84 

219,837.26 

123,608.43 

105,537.20 

116,477.90 

106,464.66 

106,624.90 

309,514.93* 

105,106.65 

83,883.56 

102,403.00 

84,935.00 

**  90,988.05 

93,297.29 

**  88,898.00 

127,893.65 

85,830.39 

106,235.09 

82,962.40 

51,644.37 

78,252.95 

97,869.16 

**  70,444.17 

— 

68,126.75 

55,665.37 

**  61,880.16 

— 

61,276.60 

**  45,406.24 

59,383.36 

36,630.63 

50,595.81 

111,538.15 

$2,369,934.41 

(^ 
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In  the  century  and  a  half  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  position 
of  agriculture  in  the  nation's  political  and  economic  life  has  undergone  a  sig- 
nificant transformation.  In  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  nine  out 
of  every  ten  persons  earned  their  living  from  the  soil;  at  the  present  time  less 
than  two  out  of  ten  are  farmers.  Until  the  Civil  War,  agriculture  annually 
produced  more  than  a  third  of  the  national  income.  But  in  1930  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  national  income  had  declined  to  8.7  per  cent,  and  by  the  end  of 
1953  agriculture  recei\ed  only  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
of  the  nation. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  responsible  for  this  relative  decline  in  the 
position  of  agriculture.  Almost  overnight  America  was  changed  from  an  agrarian 
to  an  industrial  nation.  Every  element  of  American  life  felt  the  tremendous 
impact  of  the  new  economic  order.  The  farming  methods  of  George  Washington 
and  his  contemporaries  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  used  during  the  preced- 
ing thousand  years.  But  during  the  past  150  years  practically  every  phase  of 
American  agriculture  has  been  revolutionized.  The  tractor  has  replaced  the 
oxen;  the  giant  combine,  the  sickle.  This  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  led 
to  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  larger  ones,  and  the  trend  in  certain 
sections  is  toward  large-scale  industrial  farming.  As  the  farmer  becomes  more 
and  more  a  specialist  who  produces  particular  commodities  for  market  and 
purchases  the  items  he  consumes,  the  once  nearly  self-sufficient  farm  now  often 
resembles  a  factory.  Moreover,  as  agriculture  increasingly  assumes  the  char- 
acteristics of  business,  the  fari;ner  becomes  more  vulnerable  to  the  caprices  of 
the  business  cycle. 

The  transition  of  agriculture  from  the  major  socioeconomic  segment  of  the 
nation  to  a  minority  group  has  altered  profoundly  the  role  of  the  farmer  in 
American  politics.  As  long  as  agriculture  was  the  dominant  economic  group,  the 
farmer  attempted  to  gain  recognition  for  his  demands  and  aspirations  by  work- 
ing with  the  political  parties.  But  with  the  subsequent  growth  of  commerce 
and  industry  and  the  proportional  decline  of  agriculture,  many  farmers  came 
to  believe  that  their  interests  were  not  sufficiently  represented  by  either  of  the 
major  parties.  In  an  effort  to  secure  legislation  beneficial  to  them,  they  then 
turned  to  pressure-group  action. 

At  the  present  time  the  farmer  finds  that  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
weapon  at  his  command  is  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  first 
selection,  entitled  "The  Farm  Bureau,"  describes  the  origin,  growth,  and  func- 
tioning of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  discusses  the  pressure- 
group  methods  used  by  this  organization  in  securing  support  for  its  program. 
Although  this  essay  was  written  in  1944,  the  information  presented  is  as  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  today  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  success  of  the  farm  organizations  in  securing  the  adoption  of  their 
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programs  has  been  due  primarily  to  three  factors.  First,  no  well-organized  pres- 
sure group  challenges  the  demands  of  the  agrarians;  the  consumer  who  has 
paid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  by  higher  food  prices  has  never  formed 
an  organized  front  to  oppose  the  demands  of  agriculture.  Second,  because  of 
the  agrarian  heritage  of  the  nation,  the  American  people  in  general  have  viewed 
with  fa\'or  much  of  the  farm  program.  Third,  under  our  system  of  representa- 
tion the  farmer  is  overrepresented  in  our  state  legislatures  as  well  as  in  Congress. 
Largely  for  these  reasons  the  farmer  today  exerts  considerably  more  influence 
in  politics  than  his  numerical  and  economic  position  in  the  nation  would  seem 
to  warrant. 

The  farmer  has  often  followed  a  pragmatic  approach  to  government  which  is 
not  completely  consistent  with  his  theoretical  views.  Basically  conservative,  he 
has  occasionally  spearheaded  radical  movements.  While  he  is  usually  considered 
as  a  staunch  bulwark  of  property  rights,  law  and  order,  in  the  1930's  he  resorted 
to  armed  force  to  prevent  the  legally  constituted  authorities  from  foreclosing  farm 
mortgages.  The  farmer  has  stigmatized  as  paternalistic  or  socialistic  government 
aid  to  labor,  business,  and  the  depressed  economic  groups;  but  as  Charles  M. 
Hardin  notes  in  the  second  selection  in  this  chapter,  "The  Politics  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States,"  under  the  urging  of  the  farm  organizations  "govern- 
ment has  gone  further  in  promoting,  supporting,  and  regulating  agriculture 
than  any  other  sector  of  the  political  economy  in  peacetime."  Hardin  draws 
on  his  extensive  research  to  present  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  significance  of 
agriculture  in  American  politics.  He  discusses  the  influence  that  agrarian  poli- 
tics has  on  elections,  political  parties,  the  role  of  Congress,  presidential  leader- 
ship, the  separation  of  powers,  and  our  federal  form  of  government. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  the 
last  article  of  this  chapter,  "What  the  Farmers  Want,"  sets  forth  what  he  be- 
lieves are  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  American  farmer.  He  states  that  any 
satisfactory  farm  program  must  include  provision  for  cooperative  enterprises, 
foreign  trade,  price  support  measures,  soil  conservation,  research  and  education, 
and  better  farming  methods  and  marketing  practices.  Kline  expresses  the  opinion 
that  as  American  society  becomes  more  complex,  the  government  will  tend  to 
engage  in  more  activities.  He  feels  that  one  service  which  associations  such  as 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  can  perform  in  this  respect  is  to  help 
protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  against  possible  encroachments 
by  government. 
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THE  FARM  BUREAU 


"The  Farm  Bureau,"  Fortune  Magazine,  Vol.  29  (June,  1944),  pp.  156-160, 
188-196,  passim.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  editors.  Copyright 
1944  by  Time,  Inc. 


The  farmer  has  learned  that  to  be  strong  in  Washington  he  needs  more  than 
a  good  cause.  He  also  needs  a  good  lobby.  The  American  Farm  Federation  is 
the  best  lobby  he  ever  had  and  probably  the  best  lobby  in  the  business.  In 
the  rousing  spring  days  of  1933  it  helped  pass  the  first  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  During  the  next  ten  years  over  $7  billion  was  distributed  for  special 
farm  legislation;  Bureau  President  Ed  O'Neal/  more  than  anyone  else,  nursed  the 
necessary  appropriations  through  Congress.  .  .  . 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  the  only  representative  of  the  farmer  in  Washington; 
indeed,  one  reason  for  the  public's  meager  knowledge  of  the  farm  lobby  is  the 
large  number  of  farm  lobbyists.  The  urban  American  has  heard  a  little  about 
more  organizations  than  he  can  remember.  There  are  free-lance  lobbyists — a 
scrofulous  collection  of  inexpensive  mercenaries  who  serve  anyone  with  a 
grievance  and  a  checkbook.  .  .  . 

There  are  also  scores  of  farm-commodity  organizations — one  for  virtually 
everything  made,  grown,  or  produced  by  American  farms.  They  are  active — 
the  day  is  long  past  when  they  confined  themselves  to  staging  a  National  Apple 
Week  or  promoting  essay  competitions  on  the  food  value  of  cheese.  Producers 
of  walnuts,  peaches,  turpentine,  lemons,  grapes,  and  many  other  products  have 
negotiated  highly  profitable  deals  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purchase  of  surpluses  or  their  conversion  into  by-products,  and  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  prices.  Sheepmen  can — and  do — thank  their  organization  for  getting 
special  preference  for  domestic  wools  in  army  clothing  purchases.  Organized 
dairymen  have  worked  hard  to  stamp  out  traffic  in  oleomargarine,  a  commodity 
they  deem  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  their  own  butter  market.  But 
the  commodity  men  serve  only  their  own  commodity;  they  do  not  speak  on  the 
great  issues  of  farm  policy.  Just  as  numerous  business  lobbies  appeared  to  pick 
tariff  plums  when  these  were  the  greatest  gift  in  the  giving  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, so  the  commodity  organizations  have  appeared  to  pick  those  plums  pro- 
vided by  the  farm  program  of  the  thirties. 

The  great  issues  of  farm  policy — price  and  wage  stabilization,  parity  loans, 
marketing  quotas,  soil  conservation,  manpower,  steel  for  farm  machinery — are 
the  business  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  To  be  sure,  even  in  this  field  it  has  competitors 
— or  allies.  There  is  the  National  Grange,  the  oldest  and  (because  it  admits  both 
farmer  and  his  wife  to  membership)  also  the  largest  of  the  general  farm  organiza- 
tions. However,  the  modern  Granger  has  little  of  the  militancy  of  the  great 

1  After  serving  as  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  for  sixteen  years,  Ed  O'Neal  retired 
iT  1947  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Allan  B.  Kline. — Ed. 
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railroad  baiters  of  the  seventies.  The  leaders  are  hesitant,  worried,  and  pro- 
foundly conservative.  Rather  than  striking  out  for  themselves,  they  line  up  with 
the  Farm  Bureau.  So  also  does  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
This  is  an  organization  of  organizations — a  holding  company  of  the  federa- 
tions into  which  dairy,  poultry,  citrus,  and  other  marketing  and  farm-supply 
cooperatives  are  grouped.  Both  leaders  and  members  of  the  Co-op  Council  are 
more  concerned  with  their  near  $4  billion  merchandising  operation  than  with 
legislation. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  only  notable  opposition  is  the  Farmers  Union — officially 
the  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union.  The  leaders  of  the  union  are 
young  and  aggressive  and  closely  allied  with  organized  labor  and  the  Administra- 
tion. They  are  not  conservative;  the  Bureau  considers  them  wildly  radical.  But 
the  union's  membership  is  small  and  sparse  and  until  recent  years  it  was  badly 
rent  by  internal  strife.  Its  leaders  would  concede  that  compared  with  the 
Bureau  they  are  still  small  potatoes. 

Among  farm  organizations  and  among  lobbies,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  unique. 
It  is,  as  its  detractors  never  tire  of  pointing  out,  a  private  lobby  sponsored  and 
supported  by  the  government  it  seeks  to  influence.  The  Bureau  locally  is  the 
ofhcial  and  unofficial  sponsor  of  the  federal-state  Extension  Service — more  briefly, 
the  county-agent  system.  And  this  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  its  strength  and 
a  great  deal  of  its  permanence. 

The  whole  thing  came  about  rather  innocently.  When  the  first  county  agents 
were  appointed,  state  governments  feared  that  farmers  might  look  this  new 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  To  make  sure  that  farmers  really  wanted  an  adviser 
badly  enough  to  use  him,  it  was  commonly  specified  that  farmers  of  the  county 
must  first  club  together  and  agree  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  new  office. 
The  county  agent  soon  proved  himself  one  of  the  county's  most  useful  citizens; 
farmers  organized  rapidly  to  obtam  his  help.  By  way  of  clubbing  together,  they 
organized  bureaus;  then  to  keep  their  agents  they  had  to  keep  their  bureaus.  In 
1914  the  federal  government  began  matching  dollar  for  dollar  the  money  spent 
by  states  and  localities  for  extension  work.  By  doing  so  it  underwrote  with 
federal  funds  the  tie  between  local  bureaus  and  the  county  agent.  Five  years 
later,  in  1919,  these  local  bureaus  had  banded  into  state  federations  or  bureaus, 
and  the  state  federations  were  meeting  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  national  organization,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  local 
bureaus  were  ready  to  come  to  Washington  as  the  country's  first  semi-official 
lobby. 

In  several  states  farmers  must  still  organize  a  bureau  to  obtam  the  services  of 
a  county  agent  and  the  corps  of  specialists  backing  him  up.  In  these  states  the 
grass-roots  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  especially  secure;  membership 
brings  to  the  county  not  only  the  best  (and  most  expensive)  technical  and  edu- 
cational aids  available  to  farmers  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  also  brings  a  skilled 
organizer  in  the  person  of  the  county  agent.  The  Farm  Bureau  works  very  closely 
with  the  Extension  Service  even  in  states  where  there  is  no  official  tie  between 
the  two.  The  county  agent  finds  that  members  of  the  Bureau  are  good  clients;  he 
uses  local  bureau  meetings  as  a  forum  for  presenting  and  discussing  new  methods. 
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new  farm  programs,  and  the  effect  of  new  laws  and  regulations.  The  state 
bureaus  are  alert  to  see  that  the  state  legislatures  keep  the  Extension  Service 
well  supplied  with  funds. 

Their  official  and  common-law  marriage  with  the  Extension  Service  the  Farm 
Bureau  leaders  neither  publicize  nor  disguise.  But  they  know  well  what  it  means 
to  their  organization.  Farmers  are  scattered,  hard  to  organize,  and  harder  to 
keep  organized.  The  fruits  of  organization — benefit  checks  and  higher  prices — 
are  shared  by  both  those  who  belong  to  the  organization  and  those  who  do  not. 
Farm  leaders  have  no  collective-bargaining  agreement  around  which  to  rally 
their  members  and  no  closed-shop  agreement  to  hold  the  backsliders.  During  the 
past  hundred  years  farm  organizations  have  mushroomed  time  and  again  only 
to  disappear  a  year  or  so  later  because  the  rank  and  file  stopped  paying  dues. 
The  tie  with  the  Extension  Service  keeps  the  local  or  county  farm  bureaus 
alive  and  strong — and  on  these  the  strength  of  the  national  organization  de- 
pends. 

There  is  another  thing  in  the  Bureau's  favor.  It  appeals  to  the  prosperous 
farmer — those  who  do  not  need  to  count  their  pennies  when  they  pay  their 
dues.  The  Bureau  leaders  would  like  to  think  that  they  represented  all  men 
of  the  land;  they  are  often  accused  of  being  the  organization  of  the  great  land 
barons.  The  truth  is  in  between.  There  are  not  enough  great  landlords  in  the 
U.S.  to  make  a  successful  organization.  Still,  the  P'arm  Bureau  does  not  speak 
for  the  small  owner  or  tenant.  Its  .  .  .  members  who  pay  dues  ranging  from 
$2  a  year  in  Georgia  to  $15  in  Illinois  are  the  larger  commercial  farmers,  who 
understand  most  readily  the  benefits  of  organization. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  Bureau  have  not  gone  unchallenged.  In  the  last 
few  years  New  Deal  agencies — Triple  A,  Farm  Security,  Rural  Electrification, 
and  the  Soil  Conser\ation  Service — have  brought  a  whole  new  corps  of  officials 
into  farm  counties.  These  are  independent  of  the  Extension  Senice.  The  county 
agent  has  been  dwarfed  by  his  now  numerous  competitors  and  the  local  bureau 
has  shared  in  the  partial  eclipse.  Both  Bureau  and  county  agent  have  found 
the  large  number  of  competing  meetings  and  committees  especially  exasperat- 
ing. The  national  officers  of  the  Bureau  are  deeply  concerned.  Since  1940  they 
have  been  talking  about  legislation  to  give  the  state  directors  of  Extension 
Service  a  large  hand  in  the  farm  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  other  farm  organizations  are  jealous.  The  Grange,  which  relies  on  com- 
munity fellowship  and  a  ritual  to  hold  its  members,  would  like  to  see  the 
Bureau  divorced  from  the  Extension  Service.  The  liberal  Farmers  Union, 
which  is  built  on  cooperative  elevators  and  liberal  ideas,  vigorously  assails  the 
"Farm  Bureau-Extension  Axis."  State  legislatures,  under  this  pressure,  have  oc- 
casionally considered  separating  the  two.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  federal 
funds  be  withdrawn  from  states  that  allow  these  funds  to  strengthen  so  potent 
a  federal  lobby.  However,  the  franchise  of  the  Bureau  is  probably  secure.  Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  plank  in  its  platform.  It  would  be  a  poor  lobby  if  it 
could  not  protect  its  own  privileges. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  Farm  Bureau  can  take  things  easy;  no  farm 
organization  can  do  that.  Active  and  continuous  organization  work  is  essential. 
Even  more  essential  is  a  supply  of  issues  to  keep  membership  interest  alive. 
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Many  have  wondered  why  the  Farm  Bureau  has  continued  to  battle  for  higher 
farm  income  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  making  record  returns.  Others  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  vigor  with  which  the  Bureau  has  opposed  consumer  sub- 
sidies. The  principle  of  using  such  subsidies  is  surely  debatable,  but  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  hardly  their  natural  foe  on  grounds  of  principle;  it  has  sponsored 
farm  subsidies  by  the  billions.  Part  of  the  answer  is  that  the  Bureau,  because 
it  is  a  farm  organization,  must  do  battle  over  something.  Were  it  to  make 
peace  in  times  of  high  farm  income,  it  would  give  the  appearance  of  somnolence 
and  decay.  It  would  lose  its  reputation  for  militant  farm  leadership  and  with 
its  reputation  would  go  its  members.  .  .  . 

Speaking  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Farm  Bureau  last  December,  Con- 
gressman Everett  Dirksen  -  gave  the  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  farm 
lobby.  Said  he,  "There  is  no  farm  bloc  unanimity  in  Congress.  It  is  everybody 
thinking  for  himself."  He  was  right;  the  notion  that  there  is  a  closely  knit,  well- 
disciplined  band  of  farm  legislators,  who  think  and  vote  alike  on  farm  issues, 
is  a  popular  fiction.  There  is  no  such  organization  in  Congress;  that  is  why  the 
Farm  Bureau  exists. 

The  literal-minded  farm  legislator  comes  to  Washington,  not  as  a  friend  of 
an  idea,  but  as  the  representative  and  protector  of  his  own  cotton,  wheat,  or  dairy 
farmers.  To  do  his  job  well  he  must,  on  occasion,  be  free  to  oppose  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  other  farm  areas.  So  he  sticks  to  his  own  knitting.  .  .  . 

If  legislation  is  to  pass  it  must  be  planned  so  as  to  enlist  the  support  of 
these  diverse  and  sometimes  conflicting  groups.  Congressmen  who  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  must  be  made  to  see  that  a  half  cake  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
A  good  deal  of  explanation  and  persuasion  is  necessary.  Trades  must  be  arranged. 
Above  all,  the  legislation  must  be  nursed  through  a  Congress  that,  although 
it  starts  many  bad  laws,  has  the  great  virtue  of  finishing  very  few  of  them.  All 
this  is  done  both  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  always  pleaded  the  farmer's  case  before  Congress.  Sometimes  they 
work  together;  frequently,  in  recent  years,  they  have  been  at  odds.  .  .  .  The 
Department  has  the  higher  batting  average  on  completed  bills.  But  it  passes  few 
bills  over  the  objection  of  the  Bureau. 

Anthony  TroUope,  one  of  the  shrewdest  political  observers  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  novelists  of  his  time,  remarked,  "A  man  in  the  right  relies  easily  on 
his  rectitude,  and  therefore  goes  about  unarmed!"  The  Farm  Bureau  is  certain 
of  its  rectitude  and  of  the  strength  that  inheres  m  virtue.  Contrasting  the 
tactics  employed  by  the  opposing  forces  in  one  of  its  recent  legislative  battles, 
the  Bureau  house  organ  Nation  s  Agriculture  recently  reported:  "Against  this 
avalanche  of  propaganda,  prejudice,  and  misrepresentation,  agriculture  relied 
mainly  on  the  simple  justice  of  its  case."  Nevertheless  the  Bureau  does  not 
enter  the  lists  unarmed — or  equipped  only  with  that  triple  armament  classically 
associated  with  just  causes.  It  has  a  number  of  tried  methods  of  getting  votes. 
Five  are  important: 

First.  The  Bureau  rewards  its  friends  with  re-election,  without  trying  too  hard 
to  punish  its  enemies.  To  campaign  against  a  candidate  means  a  dangerous 
opponent  should  he  be  elected,  and  an  angry  one  if  he  is  defeated.  Elec- 

2  Everett  Dirksen  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1950. — Ed. 
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tioneering  is  conducted  partly  by  formal  endorsement  of  favored  candidates, 
partly  by  the  weekly  newsletter  that  tallies  the  votes  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  makes  clear  which  is  right  or  wrong  by  Bureau  standards.  No 
farm  Congressman  likes  to  have  his  district  told  he  is  voting  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer. 

However,  direct  participation  by  Bureau  leaders  in  state  and  local  politics 
is  far  more  important  than  this  scorekeeping.  In  the  key  Bureau  states — 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Iowa,  and  a  few  others — the  state  and  local  leaders  are 
influential  politicians  in  their  own  right.  Under  their  guidance  state  and  local 
bureaus  go  powerfully  to  the  support  of  candidates  who  deserve  election  and 
against  those  who  do  not.  .  .  . 

Second.  The  Farm  Bureau  makes  masterful  use  of  the  conventional  lobby- 
ing methods.  After  the  Farm  Bureau  has  convened  and  formulated  its  plat- 
form for  the  year,  a  full-dress  presentation  is  made  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  agricultural  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  presidents  of  the  state  federations,  all  skilled  in  down-to-earth  politics, 
come  to  Washington  for  the  hearings  and  to  hold  private  conferences  with 
their  own  state  delegations.  Every  farm  Congressman  is  thoroughly  informed 
on  what  the  Bureau  wants  and  why.  When  important  legislation  is  up,  [the 
Bureau's  president]  calls  the  ofhcers  back.  Meetings  to  persuade  reluctant 
or  backsliding  legislators  follow  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  Senate  OfEce  Building, 
or  downtown  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel.  These  meetings,  it  should  be  said,  are 
almost  always  friendly;  the  Bureau  leaders  talk  a  great  deal  about  putting  on 
the  pressure,  but  they  use  persuasion  rather  than  threats.  At  all  times  .  .  .  the 
permanent  Washington  staff  work  quietly  with  friends  of  the  Bureau  at  the 
Capitol.  All  members  of  Congress  receive  a  steady  flow  of  mimeographed  ex- 
planation, protests,  and  denunciations.  Few  of  these  reach  the  public,  for, 
unlike  every  other  official  or  unofficial  agency  in  Washington,  the  Farm  Bureau 
issues  few  press  releases. 

In  emergencies  the  Farm  Bureau  asks  the  officers  to  wire  the  members  of 
their  congressional  delegation.  At  rare  intervals — usually  when  the  prestige  of 
the  organization  is  at  stake — the  same  request  is  made  of  the  rank  and 
file.  ...  In  some  states  orders  to  apply  pressure  to  Congressmen  are  trans- 
mitted to  local  bureaus  through  the  federally  aided  county  agents.  This  gets 
results.  Congressmen  know  that  a  farmer  who  writes  a  letter  about  something 
is  likely  to  remember  the  subject  until  the  next  election.  Nevertheless  the 
Farm  Bureau  uses  such  pressure  sparingly.  Congress  will  not  respond  if  the 
appeals  are  too  frequent. 

Third.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  become  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  against  the  executive.  In  the  early  New  Deal  the 
Farm  Bureau  defended  the  programs  of  Henry  Wallace  and  the  appropriations 
for  his  department  (many  people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  still  be- 
lieve that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  better  ally  than  the  President).  But  those 
days  are  gone.  The  Bureau  now  fights  along  with  Congress  against  suspected 
encroachments  by  the  executive  on  legislative  powers;  it  has  become  a  spectacu- 
lar critic  of  the  bureaucrats,  including  those  of  the  department.  .  .  . 

Fourth.  The  Farm  Bureau  offers  prominence  and  publicity  to  the  legislators 
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who  are  its  friends.  Those  with  some  seniority  in  committees  or  in  the  service 
of  agriculture  can  expect  to  have  their  names  attached  to  legislation  the  Bureau 
is  supporting.  Bureau  support  ensures  that  there  will  be  hearings  and  a  better 
than  average  chance  of  enactment.  Through  the  house  organs  and  particularly 
through  the  thousands  of  meetings  that  it  conducts,  the  Farm  Bureau  advertises 
its  friends.  .  .  . 

Fifth.  Votes  are  obtained  by  skillful  trading.  In  the  early  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  Ed  O'Neal  was  able  to  work  out  many  an  arrangement  with  labor  by 
which  farm  support  for  relief  appropriations  and  labor  legislation  was  exchanged 
for  urban  support  of  Farm  Bureau  measures.  Numerous  arrangements  for 
reciprocal  support  are  also  made  between  the  corn  and  cotton  coalition  and 
farmers  from  those  parts  of  the  country  where  Farm  Bureau  influence  is 
slight. 

Except  for  trading  between  farm  groups,  this  method  of  getting  votes  is 
of  markedly  less  importance  now  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  For  one  thing  the 
rift  between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  unions  has  widened  to  the  point  of  open 
warfare  between  the  two.  Bureau  leaders  believe  labor  has  profited  unduly  from 
the  war.  Labor  is  blamed  for  subsidies,  which  the  Bureau  has  now  decided  are 
downright  shameful.  But  more  important,  the  Bureau  in  recent  years  has  been 
strong  enough  to  pass  legislation  without  logrolling.  Resort  to  logrolling  by 
a  lobby  is  the  result  of  weakness  not  strength. 

As  matters  now  stand,  few  things  in  politics  are  as  certain  as  [the  Bureau's] 
ability  to  get  votes.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Bureau  friends  head  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and,  until  the  death  of  Congressman  Steagall 
.  .  .  ,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  They  are  influential  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nearly  all  farm  legislation  comes  before  one  or 
another  of  these  committees;  the  Bureau  can  count  on  a  favorable  report  from 
any  one  of  them.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Farm 
Bureau  can  pass  or  stop  any  farm  measure  on  which  it  makes  a  determined 
fight.  .  .  . 

In  the  Senate,  normally  more  sensitive  to  farm  issues  than  the  House,  the 
Bureau  is  not  so  powerful.  Members  of  the  Senate  have  more  political  strength 
in  their  own  right,  and  the  Administration  is  stronger  than  in  the  House.  In 
a  pitched  battle  the  Bureau  cannot  always  win  in  the  Senate.  However,  not 
all  farm  legislation  requires  a  fight;  and  many  a  good  half  cake  comes  out  of 
a  conference  committee. 

The  farmers — the  kind  of  farmers  who  belong  to  the  Bureau — are  well 
represented  in  Washington. 
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An  appraisal  of  the  political  significance  of  American  agriculture  requires  an 
initial  warning.  American  agriculture  is  extremely  diverse.  Some  27  million 
persons  live  on  nearly  six  million  farms,  the  census  tells  us.  But  these  people 
are  spread  throughout  the  United  States,  vary  widely  in  resources  commanded 
and  goods  produced,  and  belong  to  three  general  farm  organizations  and  a 
host  of  commodity  groups — or  belong  to  none  at  all.  Sometimes  farm  organiza- 
tions quarrel  with  each  other  and  have  serious  internal  difficulties.  Clashes  of 
economic  interest  are  frequent — between  dairy  farmers  and  producers  of  vege- 
table oil  for  margarine,  within  the  ranks  of  dairy  farmers  as  to  who  may  produce 
for  the  urban  fresh  milk  market,  between  ranchers  and  cattle  feeders,  between 
corn-hog  farmers  and  dairy  producers  for  feed,  among  cotton  growers  in  South 
Carolina  and  Texas  and  California. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  "industry"  or  "labor"  or  for  Congress,  or 
the  administration.  For  example,  what  was  the  administration's  policy  toward 
business  combinations  in  June,  1950?  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Commerce  Department  exhibited  a  remarkable 
range  of  attitudes  on  the  subject!  Yet,  with  proper  caution,  we  can  refer  to 
agriculture  in  politics — as  well  as  these  other  groups  and  institutions. 

Why  does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about  the  political  significance  of  American 
agriculture?  The  primary  reason  is  that  the  bulk  of  commercial  farmers  agree 
in  principle  that  government  should  support  farm  prices,  taking  almost  any 
measures  necessary  to  that  end,  and  that  also  it  should  help  farmers  eco- 
nomically in  other  ways.  Further,  this  agreement  is  manifested  in  a  willingness 
to  act,  and  in  the  creation  of  strong  farm  organizations  able  to  influence  gov- 
ernment. The  significance  of  farmers  in  politics,  given  this  fundamental  agree- 
ment among  them,  is  further  underlined  by  the  favorable  political  position  of 
farmers  and  their  representatives  in  our  governmental  institutions.  The  upshot 
is  that  government  has  been  pushed — and  has  pushed  itself — far  into  provid- 
ing services,  credit,  commodity  loans,  market  regulations,  and  production  con- 
trol in  and  for  agriculture.  Government  has  gone  further  in  promoting, 
supporting,  and  regulating  agriculture  than  any  other  sector  of  the  political 
economy  in  peacetime. 

Therefore  we  must  ask:  What  is  the  significance  of  agriculture  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  process?  What  is  the  meaning  of  farm  politics  for  elections,  political 
parties,  the  role  of  Congress,  the  development  of  presidential  leadership?  Further, 
what  consequences  has  agricultural  politics  for  the  scope  and  content  of  public 
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policy?  And  what  does  all  this  mean  for  our  major  answers  to  the  perennial 
problem  of  organizing  and  controlling  political  power — the  separation  of  powers 
and  the  federal  system? 

The  following  cursory  discussion  is  based  on  general  study  of  agriculture  in 
Congress,  in  elections,  etc.  It  relies  heavily  upon  interpretations  of  positions 
of  various  spokesmen,  particularly  in  farm  organizations,  and  chiefly  in  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  For  much  of  what  follows  special  excep- 
tions would  ha\e  to  be  made  for  the  formal  position  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  leadership.  With  approximately  1.5  million  memberships,  the  AFBF 
is  the  most  potent  single  force  in  American  agricultural  policy  outside  the 
government.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mountain  States,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, three  or  four  Great  Plains  States,  and  Missouri,  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
politically  the  most  significant  general  farm  organization.  Indeed,  the  chief 
challenge  outside  the  government  itself  that  the  Farm  Bureau  faces  comes  not 
from  other  general  farm  organizations  so  much  as  from  commodity  groups, 
such  as  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation  (probably  the 
second  most  significant  farm  organization,  politically  speaking),  the  Cotton 
Council,  the  newly  formed  Wheat  Association,  the  livestock  associations,  and  a 
number  of  extremely  influential  but  narrowly-centered  groups  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 

Agriculture  and  the  Electorate 

Farmers  are  declining  in  numbers.  In  1900  perhaps  35  percent  of  the  entire 
population  would  have  been  classified  as  rural  farm.  Today  this  class  has  fallen 
to  about  18  percent.  By  1970,  if  total  population  is  170  millions  and  rural 
farm  has  dropped  to  24  millions,  the  percentage  will  be  only  14.  But  commercial 
farmers — those  effective  in  politics  if  (for  the  moment)  we  consider  politics 
to  determine  who  gets  what,  when,  and  where — are  considerably  fewer.  In  1945, 
one  third  of  the  farms  produced  80  percent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  goods 
sold,  traded,  or  used  on  the  farm.  About  nine  million  persons  on  two  million 
farms  were  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  agricultural  policy.  If  no  decline  in  their 
numbers  takes  place,  such  farmers  may  well  be  only  fi^■e  or  six  percent  of  the 
population  by  1970. 

The  incontrovertible  past  decline  in  the  proportion  of  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
hardly  less  certain  future  decline,  has  great  political  significance.  Separation  of 
commercial  farmers  from  subsistence,  part-time,  and  other  non-commercial  farm- 
ers is  less  easy  to  appraise  politically.  Considerable  evidence  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  government  agricultural  policy  in  price  support,  in  commodity  loans, 
in  market  regulation,  in  research  and  extension,  in  soil  conservation,  and  in 
governmental  credit  is  largely  designed  and  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
commercial  farmers.  .  .  . 

But  what  is  the  political  significance  of  this  discrimination?  Are  low-income 
farmers  a  separate  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  elections?  Not  so  far.  The  bulk 
of  low-income  farmers  are  in  the  South,  where  traditional  voting  behavior,  the 
one-party  situation,  the  poll-tax,  and  the  racial  problem  have  prevented  the 
emergency  of  this  group  as  a  separate  force  in  the  electorate.  Nor  are  low-income 
farmers  an  effective  separate  force  in  middle-western  elections.  What,  then,  about 
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organization?  Low-income  farmers  as  such  have  no  effective  pressure  groups  at 
present. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  distinction  between  commercial  and  non-com- 
mercial farmers  has  not  been  politically  significant  so  far  as  elections  are  con- 
cerned. It  might  become  so  if  enough  people  of  influence  outside  agriculture 
become  aware  of  it.  It  might  become  so  if  politicians  estimated  that  rather 
drastic  changes  might  be  made  in  some  farm  programs  without  more  than  a 
relatively  small  fraction  of  farmers  feeling  that  they  were  hurt.  .  .  . 

Setting  economic  divisions  among  farmers  aside,  what  is  the  significance  of 
the  relati\e  decline  of  farmers  in  the  total  population?  This  decline  must  be 
appraised  in  recognition  of  what  appears  to  be  a  secular  trend  in  increasing 
electoral  participation.  From  1912  through  1940  a  consistent,  if  highly  uneven, 
increase  in  those  voting  for  the  Presidency  occurred.  It  may  well  mean  that  agri- 
culture's numbers  are  declining  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  interest  in 
elections  is  increasing. 

What  are  the  pohtical  effects?  One  is  that  some  agricultural  leaders  are 
favoring  a  "republican"  system  against  a  "democratic"  one.^  Elections  as  a 
means  of  guiding  governmental  policy  are  depreciated.  They  are  stressed,  and 
especially  primary  elections,  in  order  that  the  ablest  representatives  will  be 
nominated  and  elected — representatives  who,  in  the  name  of  their  constituents 
and  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of  republicanism,  will  undertake  policy  forma- 
tion and  the  review  of  administration.  A  second  and  closely  related  effect  is  the 
denial  of  the  mandate  theory — more  precisely  the  theory  of  an  electoral  man- 
date to  a  victorious  party.  A  third  effect  is  less  easy  to  set  forth  but  is,  I  think, 
most  important  of  all.  This  is  that  the  agricultural  theory  largely  deprives  the 
voter  of  sharing  in  the  difficult  moral  choices  which  confront  society.  The  voter 
is  charged  with  finding  a  "good"  man  to  represent  him,  hopefully  a  decent, 
honest,  and  intelligent  man.  But  since  farm  leaders  who  espouse  this  theory  are 
clear  that  elections  should  not  as  sbch  directly  influence  policy,  they  must  con- 
clude against  the  need  for  voters  to  participate  in  the  grave  moral  choices  of 
politics.  .  .  . 

Agriculture  and  the  Parties,  Congress,  and  the  President 

Agriculture,  to  repeat,  has  the  political  effect  of  depreciating  political  parties 
as  significant  instruments  in  the  policy-making  and  administering  process. 
Farmers  are  extraordinarily  loyal  to  their  parties.  In  the  South,  farmers  are  over- 
whelmingly Democratic;  elsewhere  most  of  them  ordinarily  vote  Republican. 
Farm  organizations,  and  especially  the  Farm  Bureau,  have  members  of  both 
faiths;  farm  supporters  in  Congress  are  of  both  parties.  The  consequent  is  that 
agricultural  policy  must  be  hammered  out,  both  within  farm  organizations  and 
the  Congress,  on  a  bi-partisan  or  non-partisan  basis.  This  fact  means  also  that 

1  As  ensuing  discussion  indicates,  "republican"  and  "democratic"  here  refer  to  different 
political  theories.  The  first  indicates  a  preference  for  representative  government  in  which, 
ideally,  elected  representatives,  mindful  of  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  still  govern 
the  country  according  to  their  best  judgment.  The  second  emphasizes  elections  as  giving 
at  least  broad  directives  to  the  winning  party.  The  terms  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  names  of  the  major  political  parties. 
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farm  politics  opposes  party  solidarity  and,  therefore,  party  responsibility.  Again 
we  are  thrust  back  to  the  underlying  (and  none  too  well  articulated)  political 
theory  of  agricultural  leaders:  this  is  a  republican  form  of  government  in  which 
legislatures  lay  down  policy  and  scrutinize  administration,  advised  and  assisted 
by  farmers  themselves,  through  their  organizational  spokesmen — such  as  leaders 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Grange,  or  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation. 

The  bi-partisanship  of  agriculture  can  be  illustrated  in  the  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, the  55  Senators  in  the  "farm  bloc"  during  its  heyday  in  1921  included 
28  Republicans  and  27  Democrats.  ...  In  an  important  House  of  Representa- 
tives vote  on  the  level  of  wartime  price  controls  on  agricultural  products  (1942) 
105  Democrats  and  99  Republicans  joined  forces.  When  Senator  Anderson's  bill 
was  accepted  by  45  to  23  in  1949,  the  majority  comprised  23  Democratic  and 
22  Republican  Senators. 

Agricultural  spokesmen  favor  the  Congress  as  against  the  President.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Coolidge's  vetoes  of  farm  relief  legislation  in  the  1920's  convinced  many  farm 
leaders  that  the  Presidency  favored  the  businessman  against  the  farmer.  President 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  was  extremely  popular  with  farm  leaders  in  the  early  New 
Deal;  but  apparently  for  a  combination  of  reasons,  these  same  leaders  became 
suspicious  of  the  President  late  in  the  1930's.  Since  this  time,  organized  agri- 
culture has  tended  to  distrust  the  President  as  overly  favorable  to  organized 
labor.  The  distrust  of  the  President  carries  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  conceived  to  be  "the  President's  man."  Every  Secretary  since  Henry  C. 
Wallace  (1921-1923)  has  suffered  somewhat  from  this  attitude.  The  friction 
between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Secretary  Brannan  is  only  the  sharpest  example 
of  a  characteristic  tendency.  Further,  farm  organizations  frequently  advocate 
major  re-workings  of  agricultural  administration  to  "take  farm  programs  out  of 
politics"  by  vesting  major  farm  policy  decisions  in  non-partisan  boards  drawn 
(naturally  enough)  from  the  organizations  themselves.  One  might  cite  the 
Farm  Bureau's  1940  proposals  as  well  as  frequent  programs  of  the  Grange  and 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation.  Similarly,  the  Farm 
Bureau  condemned  the  President's  1950  reorganization  plan  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  vesting  undue  amounts  of  power  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Political  analysis  indicates,  I  think,  that  farm  leaders  are  wrong  in  emphasiz- 
ing Congress  above  the  parties,  the  electorate,  and  the  Presidency  with  respect 
to  emergent  developments  in  methods  of  forming  policy.  But  the  farm  lead- 
er's position  squares  with  analyses  of  agriculture's  immediate  interests  and  present 
strength.  Two  Senators  for  each  state  regardless  of  its  population  exaggerates 
farm  influence  in  the  Senate.  Allocation  of  Representative  seats  among  geo- 
graphical districts  within  states  likewise  creates  disproportionate  representation 
in  favor  of  rural  and  small  town  voters.  Legislators  often  discriminate  against 
metropolitan  areas  in  assigning  Congressional  seats.  From  all  this  it  is  obvious 
that  agriculture  finds  its  main  support  in  Congress. 
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Agriculture  and  the  Balance  of  Power 

For  a  century  or  more,  partisan  strategy  in  this  country  could  be  interpreted 
as  the  art  of  successfully  uniting  two  or  three  great  geographical  sections  in  a 
winning  combination.  A.  N.  Holcombe's  thesis  has  been  that  agricultural  sec- 
tions, primarily  the  grain-growing  Middle  West,  held  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  major  parties  for  many  decades,  but  that  the  growth  of  metro- 
politan centers  had,  by  the  1930's,  induced  a  change.  Pointing  to  the  significance 
of  the  metropolitan  vote,  he  discerned  a  new  balance  of  power  shared  by  rural 
and  urban  "middle  classes." 

At  all  events,  what  happens  in  Rural  America  seems  increasingly  less  signi- 
ficant in  answering  the  question:  Who  controls  the  Congress  and  Presidency? 
Indeed,  in  1942  the  Democrats  lost  every  rural  farm  seat  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  on  west  through  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  as  far  as  Montana,  with  the 
exception  of  three  seats  in  southeastern  Missouri,  yet  the  Democrats  organized 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  78th  Congress.  ... 

Agriculture,  Administration,  and  Farm  Organizations 

Logically,  we  should  not  examine  the  effect  of  agricultural  political  demands 
on  the  purposes  of  government  and  judicial  review,  the  process  by  which  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  eventually  placed  upon  expansions  of  the 
scope  and  changes  of  the  content  of  public  policy.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
agriculture  demands  for  research  and  education,  for  market  regulation,  for 
public  credit,  and  eventually  for  price  stabilization  and  aid  in  conserving  and 
developing  agricultural  resources  have  markedly  changed  the  character  of  gov- 
ernmental action  in  the  United  States — and  the  Supreme  Court  has  acquiesced. 

These  changes  have  required  large  expansions  in  administration.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  about  1,000  employees  in  1900,  had 
in  1940  (the  high  point)  son^e  94,000  employees  and  some  270,000  persons 
"cooperating  or  cohaborating  but  not  paid  by  the  Department.  .  .  ."  We  have 
here  tremendous  administrative  development,  two  aspects  of  which  stand  forth 
as  quite  significant  for  the  organization  and  distribution  of  political  power. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  is  in  the  administration  of  agricultural  price  sup- 
ports and  production  control,  wherein  community  and  county  committees 
(elected  locally  by  cooperating  farmers)  handle  the  program  at  the  farm  level. 
These  committees  are  geared  into  an  administrative  system  which  includes  state 
committees  and  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington;  further,  there  is  a  fairly  well  marked  system  of  promotion 
from  the  ranks  so  that  numerous  Washington  officials  are  farmers  who  began 
their  public  careers  in  community  or  county  committee  posts  from  which 
they  ha\e  been  moved  up  the  line.  How  far?  Two  have  become  Undersecre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  one  attained  the  secretaryship  itself — all  since 
1940.  .  .  . 

Now  this  price  program  embodies  economic  justice  for  the  farmer — and  the 
concrete,  here,  now,  dollars-in-the-pocket  variety  of  justice.  It  follows  that 
every  argument  as  to  levels  or  methods  of  price  supports  or  of  techniques  of 
their  administration  involves  moral  considerations  and  emotional  reactions  re- 
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specting  what  is  justice.  It  follows  that  the  farmer  administrators  of  the  program 
are  members  of  an  administrative  organization  which  creates  its  esprit  de  corps 
out  of  its  service  to  the  farmers  in  pursuit  of  justice.  This  is  a  farmers'  program; 
its  aim  is  a  fair  deal  for  farmers;  it  was  designed  by  farmers;  it  is  accepted  by 
farmers  through  referenda  and  is  administered  by  farmers  whose  positions  rest, 
in  the  communities  and  counties,  on  the  strong  democratic  justification  of  elec- 
tions. In  short,  we  have  here  an  administrative  agency  which  is  also  a  pressure 
group,  but,  more  than  this,  which  rests  firmly  on  local  elections  and  which  is 
charged  with  achieving  economic  justice  for  the  farmer.  .  .  . 

The  second  aspect  of  agricultural  administrative  development  which  has 
political  significance  has  really  two  facets.  The  first  of  these  is  the  extensive 
degree  of  interlocking  agricultural  administration  with  organized  pressure  groups. 
This  is  true  of  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Services,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives,  and  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  in  many  states  and  the  Farm  Bureau. 
The  second  facet  is  that  this  interlocking  or  development  of  mutual  interde- 
pendence of  administrative  agencies  and  private  groups  has  important  political 
decentralizing  effects. 

Agriculture,  the  Separation  of  Powers, 
AND  the  Federal  System 

We  are  now  ready  to  appraise  the  significance  of  the  politics  of  these  forces 
for  the  following  major  characteristics  of  the  United  States'  political  system. 
The  constitution  declares  and  political  institutions  create  an  effective  separation 
of  powers  (a)  at  the  seat  of  the  national  government  and  (b)  between  the 
national  government  and  the  states. 

The  politics  of  agriculture  is  probably  chiefly  significant  in  sharpening  the 
separation  of  powers  in  the  national  government.  Their  interpretation  of  the 
interests  of  agriculture  impels  its  leaders  to  support  the  Congress  against  the 
President.  Division  among  the  farmers  and  their  extraordinary  loyalties  to  their 
political  parties  likewise  compel  agricultural  policy  to  be  made  in  bi-partisan 
or  non-partisan  fashion  and  encourage  agricultural  leaders  to  deplore  any  effort 
to  introduce  partisan  politics  into  agricultural  policy.  These  statements  are 
vindicated  by  the  nearly  unanimous  stand  of  organized  agriculture,  except  the 
National  Farmers'  Union,  against  the  Brannan  Plan  and  against  the  entrance 
of  the  Democratic  Party  into  farm  policy  making.  This  political  position  of 
agriculture  lends  support  to  efforts  to  reorganize  Congress  in  so  far  as  these 
efforts  strengthen  Congress  against  the  President.  But  farm  politics  helps  prevent 
the  development  of  partisan  legislative  policy  committees  of  the  sort  widely 
proposed  by  political  scientists  to  bridge  the  legislative-executive  gap.  Agricul- 
ture's position  likewise  hinders  efforts  to  consolidate  and  integrate  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  of  the  President.  Agriculture's  position  will  further  militate 
against  efforts  to  induce  party  discipline  and  create  party  responsibility,  by  what- 
ever devices. 

Agriculture's  position,  to  repeat,  is  that  agricultural  policy  should  continue 
to  be  made  within  agriculture — which  includes  farm  organizations,  administra- 
tive agencies  concerned,  and  farm  Congressmen.  This  view  implies  a  process  of 
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group  and  sectional  compromise  which  is  not  worked  out  within  the  frame- 
work of  poHtical  parties.  This  situation,  the  pohtical  strength  of  organized  agri- 
culture being  very  great,  certainly  adds  to  the  strain  and  stress  under  which  our 
general  political  institutions  operate.  Similarly,  it  adds  to  the  strain  and  stress 
within  agricultural  politics.  .  .  . 

Turning  now  to  federalism:  What  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  politics 
of  agriculture  for  the  federal-state  division  of  powers?  Here  the  consequences 
are  so  varied  as  to  defy  hasty  summarization.  It  is  obvious  that  farm  pressure  has 
secured  vast  expansions  of  national  public  policy  for  agriculture  and  administra- 
tive agencies  necessary  thereto.  Certainly  the  expectations  of  this  generation  of 
farmers  have  been  strongly  centered  upon  Washington.  These  are  significant 
nationalizing  tendencies.  Contrarily,  much  agricultural  policy  previous  to  the  New 
Deal — and  even  since  its  advent — has  strengthened  state  agricultural  agencies, 
primarily  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  experiment  stations  and  the  extension 
services.  This  development  has  been  paralleled  by  the  emergence  of  the  state 
Farm  Bureaus,  which  are  federated  into  the  powerful  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  In  at  least  half  the  states,  agricultural  extension  workers  have  sig- 
nificantly contributed  at  one  time  or  another  to  the  growth  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Hence  the  development  of  agricultural  policy  has  also  vested  great  strength  in 
state  agencies  and  farm  organizations  which  can  and  do  marshal  considerable 
strength  to  pressure  for  the  political  decentralization  of  agricultural  administra- 
tion. Thus  agricultural  politics  works  to  strengthen  both  the  federal  government 
and  the  states. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  the  politics  of  agriculture  enlarges  the 
gulf  between  the  President  and  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  farm  pressure  has 
forced  significant  expansion  in  the  scope  and  marked  changes  in  the  content 
of  public  policy.  These  two  consequences  of  farm  politics  are  mutually  sig- 
nificant. That  is,  the  inherent  opposition  of  President  and  Congress,  which  the 
political  action  of  agriculture  aggravates,  would  be  far  less  gra\'e  if  govern- 
ment had  not  been  pushed  into  the  radically  extended  programs  of  the  present. 
Put  another  way,  farm  politics  helps  expand  the  functions  of  government  until 
a  thoroughlv  integrated  process  of  policy  formation  becomes  essential;  yet  farm 
politics  works  to  make  this  integration  extraordinarily  difficult.  Thus  the  main- 
tenance of  domestic  agricultural  programs  may  hinder  the  prosecution  of  an 
economic  foreign  policy  based  upon  the  present  position  of  the  United  States 
as  a  creditor  nation.  The  need  is  for  integrated  policy  formation  in  which  the 
consequences  of  policy  in  one  area  are  weighed  for  their  effects  elsewhere;  yet 
it  is  exactly  this  integrated  policy  formation  against  which  the  politics  of  ag- 
riculture militates. 

Organized  agriculture  should  re-examine  its  reliance  upon  general  farm  or- 
ganizations and  its  favored  position  in  the  Congress  in  light  of  the  emphasis 
implied  upon  the  distinctiveness  of  agriculture,  in  an  era  of  inevitable  contrac- 
tion for  agriculture  as  a  political  force.  The  question  is:  Does  agriculture 
wish  to  identify  itself  as  a  minority?  If  so,  it  must  grant  other  groups  the  same 
privilege — and  some  of  these  groups  are  surely  destined  to  be  larger  and  eventu- 
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ally  more  influential  minorities  than  agriculture.  Let  me  be  speeific.  After  the 
1946  elections,  I  heard  a  powerful  farm  spokesman  declare:  "We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  write  the  major  labor  legislation  for  this  country."  If  the  tables 
are  turned,  will  agriculture  graciously  share  the  converse,  namely,  that  organized 
labor  shall  write  the  country's  major  agricultural  legislation? 

The  upshot  of  these  remarks  is  to  suggest  that  agriculture  wipe  its  slate  of 
past  political  analyses  and  begin  the  sober  and  painful  process  of  reappraisal. 
This  reappraisal  should  fully  recognize  the  emergence  of  the  executive  in  United 
States  government.  It  should  ask  what  other  role  than  absolute  pre-eminence 
can  be  developed  for  the  legislature.  It  should  examine  the  case  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  parties.  It  should  reappraise  the  role  of  pressure  groups  and  of 
the  citizen.  And  finally  it  should  ask  whether  an  inevitably  shrinking,  if  effectively 
organized,  minority  will  not  find  its  best  protection  m  a  political  system  that 
gives  greater  weight  to  the  majoritarian  prmciple  rather  than  a  system  that  em- 
phasizes strategic  minorities  to  the  extent  characteristic  in  the  United  States  of 
today. 


WHAT  THE  FARMERS  WANT 


Allan  B.  Kline,  "What  the  Farmers  Want,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  259  (September,  1948),  pp.  122- 
127.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Allan  B.  Kline  is  President  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Kline  substantially  revised  this  article  especially  for  this 
book. 


It  is  commonly  said  that  there  are  nearly  six  million  farmers  in  this  country, 
and  the  United  States  Census  does  report  approximately  5.4  million.  According 
to  the  census  definition,  a  farm  is  any  tract  of  land,  three  acres  or  more  in 
extent,  which  produced  agricultural  commodities,  exclusive  of  home  gardens, 
with  a  value  of  $150  or  more  in  1949,  regardless  of  whether  this  production  was 
for  home  use  or  for  sale.  Places  of  less  than  three  acres  were  also  counted  as 
farms  if  their  sale  of  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $150  or  more  in  1949. 
The  census  classes  as  farmers  many  individuals  who  use  the  farm  primarily  as 
a  dwelling  place  while  they  earn  most  of  their  living  elsewhere.  It  includes,  for 
instance,  businessmen  who  live  on  a  patch  of  land  near  their  offices  but  who 
do  conduct  some  farming  operations.  Many  actual  farmers  are  included  who 
produce  little  more  than  enough  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families. 

This  latter  group  presents  a  serious  national  problem.  There  is  underemploy- 
ment here.  There  is  a  low  standard  of  living  for  the  farmers  involved.  How- 
ever, their  problem  is  not  primarily  a  farm  problem,  and  the  answers  are  not  to 
be  found  in  farm  costs  or  farm  prices.  They  require  new  investments,  new 
educational  processes,  new  means  for  satisfying  their  wants,  even  in  some  cases 
information  creating  those  wants,  with  some  hope  that  they  may  be  satisfied. 
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The  farmers  about  whom  this  article  is  written  are  the  approximately  two 
million  (2,087,895)  who  sold  farm  commodities  worth  $2,500  or  more  in  1949. 
They  produced  88  percent  of  all  the  farm  commodities  sold  that  year.  This  is 
the  agriculture  America  depends  upon. 

As  a  result  of  the  improvement  in  efficiencies  of  production,  a  smaller  and 
smaller  percentage  of  our  population  is  needed  in  agriculture.  Over  the  past 
thirty  years  a  considerable  amount  of  this  improvement  has  depended  upon  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  power  for  horsepower.  In  addition,  of  course,  research 
has  improved  methods,  seeds,  soil  management,  use  of  fertilizers,  insecticides 
and  a  great  many  other  things  which  have  contributed  to  higher  production 
per  man  and  lower  cost  per  unit.  On  the  other  side,  the  cost  of  machines,  higher 
transportation  rates,  higher  wages  for  hired  labor  and  many  other  factors  have 
increased  costs. 

As  I  have  indicated,  what  we  call  commercial  farmers  produce  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  all  farm  commodities  which  move  in  trade  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  group  primarily  responsible  for  the  huge  farm  production  during  the  war 
years.  The  increases  in  production  were  little  less  than  astonishing,  especially 
with  the  manpower  situation  the  way  it  was.  This  group  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  national  economy.  It  produces  the  raw  agricultural  materials  essential  for 
our  own  use.  It  is  an  important  market  for  farm  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment, water  systems,  refrigerators  and  all  the  other  goods  which  go  with  modern 
living. 

These  full-time  farmers  have  become  articulate  through  organization,  particu- 
larly during  the  last  thirty  years.  More  than  1,490,000  farm  families,  represent- 
ing the  majority  of  this  group,  now  make  up  the  membership  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Our  organization  has  expressed  its  objectives  clearly 
and  our  members  are  truly  representative  of  the  great  group  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned. 

The  title  suggests  that  we  are  to  discuss  what  it  is  that  farmers  are  work- 
ing for.  First  of  all,  farmers  want  a  fair  opportunity  to  earn  enough  to  enable 
their  families  to  live  comfortably,  to  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life,  to  become 
educated  according  to  modern  standards,  and  to  attain  a  measure  of  security 
for  their  old  age.  Along  with  all  other  Americans,  they  expect  to  be  able  to  earn 
more  and  to  get  more,  and  to  take  their  returns,  both  in  things  and  in  leisure, 
and  in  the  things  which  one  can  do  with  leisure. 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's  farmers  made  spectacular  efforts  through  their 
organizations  to  secure  federal  legislation  designed  to  assure  fair  prices  for  their 
products.  It  was  here  that  the  parity  price  concept  arose.  In  its  most  meaningful 
terms,  it  is  an  effort  to  develop  some  measure  of  a  fair  exchange  value  for 
farm  commodities  which  will  fluctuate  with  the  general  price  level. 

Primarily  responsible  for  the  drive  for  parity  prices  was  the  nose  dive  in  farm 
prices  in  1920  and  1921.  Industrial  wages  and  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
remained  high  in  comparison.  This  led  farmers  to  examine  critically  the  reasons 
for  "sticky"  prices  and  wages  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  fluctuating  farm  prices. 
They  found  plenty  of  evidence  upon  which  to  build  a  case  for  agriculture.  They 
found  that  transportation  and  utility  rates  were  stabilized  through  government 
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regulations;  that  labor  was  beginning  to  achieve  stabilized  wages  through  the 
power  of  collective  bargaining;  that  industrial  units  had  grown  so  large  as  to 
be  able,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  make  decisions  with  regard  to  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  as  a  result  of  the  size  of  their  operations.  The  elasticity 
in  agriculture  seemed  to  be  in  prices  and  the  elasticity  in  the  non-agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  seemed  to  be  in  production.  Obviously  this  made  the 
farmers'  situation  very  serious  indeed,  when  prices  fell,  as  they  did  in  '20  and 
'21. 

The  principal  measure  which  farmers  backed  during  the  1920's,  the  McNary- 
Haugen  Bill,  was  twice  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge.  Followed  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Farmers  had  misgivings  about 
both,  but  used  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  disappointing  results  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  operation,  which  was  primarily  the  federal  purchase  of 
commodities  to  support  prices  without  means  of  affecting  production  or  ex- 
panding demand,  are  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Cooperative  Movement 

Legislation  to  enlarge  the  organization  of  farmer  cooperatives  had  been  on 
the  books  for  a  long  time.  The  Capper- Volstead  Act  was  passed  in  1922.  The 
cooperatives  that  had  been  set  up  were  generally  serving  a  useful  purpose.  Addi- 
tional encouragement  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act,  and  the  result  was  a  considerable  expansion  of  cooperative  business  enter- 
prise. This  fact  should  be  noted  well,  for  it  is  one  tangible  result  of  the  efforts 
of  that  period  to  restore  agriculture  to  its  rightful  position  in  the  national 
economy.  Farmers,  as  well  as  a  great  many  non-farmers,  believe  without  question 
that  the  cooperative  method  of  doing  business  is  good  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  agriculture.  They  believe  strongly,  furthermore,  that  coop- 
erative business  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  pri\'ate  enterprise  system,  an  anchor 
to  windward  against  the  assaults  that  are  certain  to  be  made  against  that 
system  in  the  future. 

So-called  Agricultural  Legislation 

There  is  a  long  history  of  agricultural  legislation.  Certainly  no  one  would 
argue  that  the  Morrill  Act,  setting  up  the  land  grant  colleges,  or  more  recent 
acts  responsible  for  the  experiment  stations  and  the  agricultural  extension 
service,  were  not  of  paramount  importance  in  the  development  of  American 
agriculture. 

Bipartisan  action  by  Congress  during  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  re- 
sponsible for  several  precedent-breaking  farm  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  1936  caused  a  change  in  approach.  However,  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  present  time  are  measures  which  permit  farmers  to  regulate  production  of 
so-called  basic  farm  commodities;  to  store  surpluses  in  the  ever-normal  granary 
and  to  secure  non-recourse  loans  on  the  stored  commodities;  to  market  certain 
perishable  commodities,  such  as  milk,  under  collective  bargaining  arrangements 
with  processors  under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937;  and  to  receive 
assistance  in  the  form  of  surplus  removal  and  market  development  programs, 
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particularly  for  perishable  products,  financed  by  a  fund  derived  from  customs 
receipts.  There  is  other  legislation  also,  but  we  are  concerned  here  primarily 
with  the  legislation  I  have  mentioned. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  farmers  all  over  the  United  States  generally 
favor  certain  broad  principles  underlying  this  legislation.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference among  farmers  as  to  the  level  of  prices  which  should  be  assured  under 
the  law.  However,  certainly  the  preponderance  of  farmers  do  not  believe  it  is 
a  proper  function  of  the  federal  government  to  guarantee  profitable  prices.  They 
believe  that  the  regimentation  which  would  follow  this  sort  of  federal  action 
would  very  greatly  restrict  their  right  to  earn  and  their  standard  of  living,  in 
the  long  run. 

In  the  legislation  referred  to  is  a  provision  for  giving  each  producer  of  a  basic 
commodity  an  acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota,  or  both,  under  certain 
conditions.  Marketing  quotas  are  operative  only  when  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  a  referendum  vote  affirmatively  for  them.  They  limit  the  amount 
of  the  commodity  he  is  permitted  to  place  on  the  market.  Some  groups  in  agri- 
culture wish  to  be  able  to  vote  for  marketing  quotas  whenever  supply  is  in  fair 
balance  with  demand  and  the  ever-normal  granary  is  full  enough  to  assure  con- 
sumers against  shortages.  Other  groups  would  like  to  vote  them  only  when 
supplies  are  considerably  in  excess  of  demand. 

Everyone  who  has  done  any  serious  thinking  on  this  proposition  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  commodities.  Some  of  them  involve 
vast  acreages,  others  relatively  small  acreages.  Some  of  the  commodities  are 
storable,  some  are  non-storable.  Probably  this  latter  differentiation  is  most  im- 
portant when  it  comes  to  the  feasibility  of  any  sort  of  a  price  support  program. 
However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  a  greater  and  greater  number  of 
farmers  that  a  loss  of  markets  for  any  commodity  which  covers  a  considerable 
number  of  acres  affects  the  production  of  all  the  other  commodities  which 
might  be  produced  on  those  same  acres.  This  is  not  less  true,  of  course,  when 
the  acres  are  taken  out  of  production  by  virtue  of  a  program  based  on  some 
federal  law. 

While  we  do  have  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  while  it  is  clear  that  farmers 
seek  some  sort  of  price  assurance,  based  on  the  parity  principle,  it  is  increasingly 
clear  that  the  bulk  of  farmers  do  not  want  fixed  prices  or  rigid  price  struc- 
tures. They  believe  that  their  best  interests  will  be  served  when  a  substantial 
area  is  left  for  the  operation  of  free  markets.  For  example,  they  do  not  want  to 
maintain  corn  prices  at  a  rigid  high  level  which  would  unduly  disturb  the 
ratios  between  feed  grains  and  livestock  prices.  Too  rigid  formulas  in  these  things 
would  freeze  production  in  an  uneconomic  pattern  and  prevent  the  shifting 
of  farm  production  to  meet  changes  in  consumer  demand.  With  vastly  increased 
incomes,  consumers  have  indicated  that  they  like  to  eat  more  meat,  more 
dairy  products,  more  fruits  and  vegetables  than  they  consumed  in  prewar  days 
Shifts  in  production  to  meet  such  changes  should  be  relatively  easy  to  make  and 
should  not  be  hindered  by  legislation.  This  obviously  would  not  be  in  the  con- 
sumer's interest.  It  is  equally  true  and  only  a  little  less  obvious  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  farmer's  interest. 

Farmers  are  not  unaware  that  their  income  depends  upon  the  volume  that 
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they  market,  as  well  as  the  price  that  they  receive.  Neither  are  they  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  costs.  Farmers  live  on  the  difference  between  their  gross 
incomes  and  their  production  expenses.  They  are  fully  aware  that  severe  re- 
strictions on  production  might  keep  farm  income  low,  even  though  farm  prices 
were  high. 

Interest  in  Foreign  Trade 

Farmers  need  as  large  a  market  as  possible.  We  are  able  to  produce  not 
only  for  our  present  civilian  population  but  considerable  for  export.  Farmers 
are  therefore  in  favor  of  improving  foreign  relations  and  increasing  mutually 
satisfactory  trade  between  nations.  It  is  true  that  there  are  fifty  million  more 
people  to  feed  and  clothe  in  the  United  States  than  there  were  after  World 
War  I,  which  leads  some  to  believe  that  the  foreign  market  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  it  once  was.  The  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  assumption.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  during  the  past  few  months  about  the  cost-price 
squeeze  in  agriculture,  yet  domestic  demand  is  good.  What  has  happened  is 
that  production  has  expanded  in  response  to  a  war  demand  and  foreign  demand 
based  on  the  fear  of  war  and  the  need  for  rehabilitation,  financed  by  the  United 
States  itself,  and  to  a  large  extent  financed  with  inflation.  The  contraction  of 
this  extraordinary  foreign  demand  is  an  important  factor  back  of  the  present 
cost-price  squeeze  in  agriculture. 

There  is  a  continuing  trend  toward  improving  efficiency  in  agriculture.  This 
is  in  every  field,  including  further  mechanization.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  our  farmers  could  supply  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  commodities 
for  export  than  they  have  customarily  supplied.  A  really  important  question  is 
the  relating  of  farm  prices  to  farm  costs  in  this  period. 

So  we  see  that  farmers  are  acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  foreign  trade. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  producers  of  many  commodities  in  agriculture 
would  like  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too,  when  it  comes  to  foreign  trade. 
Nobody  likes  competing  imports.  These  inconsistencies,  however,  are  not  re- 
stricted to  agriculture.  They  are  part  of  human  nature,  and  no  one  should  be 
surprised  at  them.  The  hope  is  that  as  time  goes  on,  improved  understanding 
of  the  whole  question  of  imports  and  exports  will  lead  to  rational  and  construc- 
tive policies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  very  great  stake  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  both  in  export  markets  and  in  having 
available  the  imports  which  those  exports  can  and  should  pay  for.  This  prob- 
lem is  a  complicated  one  and  involves  improving  the  practicality  of  private 
investment  abroad.  However,  nothing  about  the  problem  is  insoluble,  and  we 
should  work  at  it  with  considerable  enthusiasm  because  of  the  high  stakes  in- 
volved. 

In  spite  of  the  mconsisteneies  just  noted,  farmers  have  backed  the  reciprocal 
trade  idea  consistently  and  have  demonstrated  in  other  ways  their  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  better  trade  relations.  They  have  always  insisted  that 
they  be  fairly  treated  in  formulating  trade  policies.  They  appreciate  the  fact 
that  adverse  effects  on  rather  large  groups  may  result  from  sudden  shifts  in 
policy.  They  favor  gradual  shifts  in  established  policies  so  that  industries  af- 
fected may  have  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  operations  to  new  conditions. 
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They  are  truly  interested  in  any  program  designed  to  advance  foreign  trade, 
but  before  approving  any  such  program  they  wish  to  be  sure  that  it  is  sound. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  wish  world  conditions  stabilized  politically  and 
economically  so  that  our  country  may  achieve  its  destiny  in  a  free  and  peaceful 
world. 

Expansion  of  Research 

The  commercial  farmer  in  America  is  now  the  most  efEcient  producer  of 
food  and  fiber  in  the  world.  He  has  attained  that  distinction  not  only  because 
nature  endowed  this  country  with  a  marvelously  rich  soil,  but  also  because  he 
has  had  the  advantage  of  better  technological  research  than  have  farmers  of 
other  nations.  He  has  attained  it  because  our  agricultural  colleges  have  trained 
more  farmers  in  agriculture  and  more  technicians  as  advisers  and  teachers  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Farmers  want  a  continuation  and  expansion  of 
the  research,  extension  and  teaching  activities  centered  in  land  grant  colleges  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  the  research  in  the  world  wouldB't  really  help  the  farmer  unless 
it  was  actually  made  available  to  him  at  the  farn,  level.  This  is  where  the  unique 
system  of  extension  education  in  this  country  he-  "^ome  into  play. 

It  follows  that  unless  the  farmer  had  sufficient  general  education,  this  sort 
of  information  could  not  be  used  as  we  have^'ised  it  in  this  country.  Some 
general  education  is  no  less  important  to  the  business  of  production  than  it  is 
to  that  of  satisfactory  farm  living  m  any  other  respect. 

Since  farming  in  this  country  is  largely  a  business  of  relatively  small  units, 
most  of  them  family-size  farms,  it  is  impossible  f^r  farmers  themselves  to  do  the 
research  work  that  is  necessary.  The  great  bulk  of  farm  research  must  be  done 
by  public  agencies.  Farmers  want  and  are  entitled  to  expanded  service  in  this 
field. 

The  general  public  also  has  ^n  interest  in  agricultural  research.  Scientific 
progress  in  agriculture  is  passed  on  to  consumers  to  a  large  degree  in  the  form 
of  increased  production,  better  quality  and  reduced  costs.  It  is  also  essential  to 
the  expansion  of  farm  production  that  must  be  achieved  if  farmers  are  to 
continue  to  provide  adequate  supplies  for  our  growing  population. 

To  Live  with  Dignity 

Farmers,  like  all  others,  want  the  ad\'antage  of  easy  and  convenient  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
that  come  with  modern  homes.  They  want  good  roads  and  good  schools,  and 
the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  rural  electrification  program  demonstrates  how 
very  strongly  they  desire  the  conveniences  that  electricity  brings  to  the  home 
and  the  barnyard. 

Nationwide  activity  among  farmers  in  the  public  health  field  in  very  recent 
years  proves  conclusively  how  much  farm  people  want  improved  medical  and 
hospital  service.  There  has  been  a  sensational  growth  in  the  number  of  hospital 
associations  providing  prepaid  hospital  service.  The  number  of  medical  service 
associations  has  increased  remarkably.  Farm  people  have  participated  almost 
everywhere  in  efforts  to  bring  about  improvements  in  this  field,  and  in  some 
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states,  notably  Mississippi,  they  provided  the  key  leadership  which  has  brought 
about  history-making  state  legislation. 

The  farmer  likes  to  produce.  He  wants  to  be  individually  as  productive  as 
possible.  He  would  like  to  get  what  his  production  is  worth.  He  would  like 
to  improve  his  lot  and  the  lot  of  his  family.  With  his  neighbors,  he  would  like 
to  be  able  to  afford  a  fine  community.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  live  with  the 
dignity  that  is  the  right  of  every  individual.  He  believes  in  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

The  farmer  would  like  to  see  more  peaceful  relations  between  industry  and 
labor.  He  is  a  capitalist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  large  part  of  his  income  is  earned  by  his  own  sweat.  He  fully 
realizes  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  he  also  believes  that  there 
are  fundamental  property  rights  which  should  be  accorded  the  greatest  respect. 
Because  he  believes  in  production,  he  hates  work  stoppages  in  any  field.  He 
cannot  quite  understand  why,  if  both  sides  to  a  dispute  believe  in  collective 
bargaining,  production  cannot  go  on  as  usual  during  a  dispute,  with  assurances 
that  terms  of  settlement  will  be  m'^de  retroactive  to  the  date  at  which  the  dis- 
pute arose. 

Faced  as  he  is  daily  with  the  lities  of  life  and  of  nature's  processes,  the 
farmer  believes  that  wealth  can  be  created  only  through  abundant  production. 
In  the  farmer's  nature  is  a  desire  tc  produce  abundantly. 

The  farmer  knows  full  well  that  if  he  is  to  produce  fully  and  if  it  is  to  be 
done  on  a  long-run  basis,  he  must  have  sound  land  management  programs.  He 
believes  in  conservation,  but  he  beli'^ves  in  more  than  conservation.  Experience 
has  shown  that  with  good  soil  and  high  production,  soils  are  not  only  con- 
served, but  improved.  The  farmer  believes  also  that  the  government  has  some 
responsibility  in  this  regard.  However,  he  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if  we 
get  this  job  done  as  free  people  in  a  free  country,  there  is  no  escaping  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  farmer  himself.  Good  practices  must  become  part  of  the 
attitudes  and  institutions  of  farming  communities  everywhere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  sound  educational  program,  correlated  with  an  effective  na- 
tional program  of  relatively  moderate  scope,  can  effectuate  sound  soil  programs 
for  our  country. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  what  farmers  do  not  want.  They  do  not  want 
a  continuing  inflation  in  present  circumstances.  They  know  that  it  means  either 
widely  expanded  controls  or  chaos,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  neither.  At  the 
same  time  they  certainly  do  not  want  deflation.  Our  best  hopes  are  that  we 
can  have  relatively  stable  prices  and  a  chance  to  work  out  our  own  destinies  in 
a  free  economy.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  objective  is  at  all 
impossible. 

The  farmer's  interest  in  a  stable  general  price  level  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  changes  in  the  general  price  level  affect  him  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost 
any  other  group.  If  in  the  present  circumstances  the  general  price  level  were  to 
ecline  sharply,  production  expenses  of  agriculture,  which  are  relatively  "sticky" 
nd  which  are  now  three  and  a  half  times  1940,  would  ruin  farmers. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  addressed  itself  seriously  and 
igorously  to  this  proposition  of  a  more  stable  purchasing  power  for  the  dollar. 
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We  believe  that  the  government  has  a  real  responsibility  here.  Management 
of  the  government's  business,  management  of  the  federal  debt,  and  influence 
of  the  federal  government  on  credit  and  credit  institutions  should  contribute 
to  this  end. 

We  believe  also  that  the  citizens  have  a  similar  contribution  to  make.  The 
farmer  has  no  intention  of  avoiding  his  own  personal  responsibility  for  look- 
ing at  the  future  of  his  country  and  of  his  business  with  confidence.  We 
believe  that  many  of  our  problems  can  be  solved  by  farmers  themselves  if  they 
do  not  shirk  this  obligation. 

Dangers  in  Federal  Control 

Because  farmers  have  supported  so  many  projects  and  programs  involving 
government  planning  and  control,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  managed  economy.  Any  such  assumption  is  subject  to  se\era] 
qualifications.  In  their  experience  with  farm  programs,  they  discovered  the 
dangers  of  dictation  from  Washington.  They  found  that  almost  inevitably,  new 
federal  agencies  gravitate  into  the  familiar  federal  pattern.  They  found  too 
that  it  \^as  a  rather  natural  de\clopment  for  such  agencies  to  try  to  speak  for 
farmers  at  the  national  level. 

Such  things  have  been  enough  to  convince  farmers  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  programs  planned  and  run  in  Washington.  The  result  is  that  in  recent 
years  when  farmers  and  farm  groups  testify  before  congressional  committees, 
they  nearly  always  insist  on  a  maximum  of  local  control. 

Farmers  have  always  had  implicit  faith  in  the  land  grant  colleges,  the  state 
experiment  stations,  and  the  state  extension  service.  One  of  the  biggest  reasons 
for  this  confidence  is  the  fact  that  federal  appropriations  for  these  institutions 
are  made  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  to  the  states,  leaving  planning,  policy-making 
and  personnel  control  largely  to  state  people. 

It  is  fair  here  to  observe  also  that  their  confidence  in  research  and  education 
is  based  on  observation  of  results.  These  decentralized  programs  have  taken  into 
consideration  problems  the  way  they  actually  appeared  at  state  and  local  levels 
and  have  made  real  the  responsibility  of  local  people  and  local  institutions  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  It  has  worked. 

It  probably  is  fair  to  say  that  farm  people  believe  that,  because  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  an  industrial  economy,  government  will  tend  to  participate  more 
rather  than  less  in  civilian  affairs  in  the  future.  It  is  up  to  the  people,  through 
the  exercise  of  their  voting  franchise  and  an  active  interest  in  governmental 
affairs,  to  make  sure  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  versus  the  state  are 
adequately  protected.  In  this  regard,  free,  voluntary  citizens'  associations  such 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  can  be  effective.  Only  with  constant 
vigilance  is  it  possible  for  the  federal  government  to  take  an  important  part  in 
local  or  regional  affairs  without  taking  away  fundamental  rights  of  the  people. 
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The  Contribution  of  the  Farmer 

It  has  been  traditional  to  refer  to  the  farmer  as  a  unique  individual,  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy,  the  balance  wheel  of  society.  There  is  probably  some 
truth  in  it.  Certainly  by  the  nature  of  his  business,  the  farmer  is  an  individual 
enterpriser.  At  least  he  is  in  this  country,  and  so  far.  The  United  States  farmer 
is  unique  in  many  ways.  Our  country  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  world  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  do  almost  anything.  Here  is  almost  the  exact 
reverse  of  a  peasantry  in  which  a  man  born  a  farmer  is  very  likely  to  die  a 
farmer,  whether  it  be  his  choice  or  not.  For  another  thing,  he  has  improved 
his  efficiency  of  production  at  just  about  the  same  pace  as  has  the  industrialist. 
We  have  a  strong  economy  because  we  have  balance.  Beyond  all  this,  however, 
there  is  something  about  country  living  and  wrestling  with  the  forces  of  nature 
that  leaves  its  mark  on  the  character  and  makeup  of  farm  people.  The  farmer 
deals  with  nature.  He  observes  her  laws  or  is  forced  to  observe  that  he  pays 
the  penalty.  Hence,  he  is  less  subject  to  half-truths  which  suggest  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  something  for  nothing.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  farmer 
symbolizes,  for  all  of  us,  something  infinitely  important  in  our  national  heritage, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  farmer  is  prepared  to  make  a  very  real  contribution  to 
that  heritage. 
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As  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  business  replaced  agriculture  as  the 
dominant  socioeconomic  force  in  the  United  States  in  the  decades  subsequent 
to  the  Civil  War.  As  business  and  industry  developed  and  expanded,  the  labor- 
ing force  in  America  rapidly  multiplied.  Thus  the  phenomenal  numerical  growth 
of  labor  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  rise  of  big  business. 
In  short,  big  business  produced  big  labor.  From  a  political  standpoint  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  significant  social  changes  which  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  few  decades  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  population  receiving  wages  and  salaries  and  the  relative  decline 
in  the  number  of  farmers  and  entrepreneurs. 

Labor  today  constitutes  the  largest  single  group  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
in  comparison  with  agriculture  and  business,  the  efforts  of  labor  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  politics  have  not  been  markedly  successful.  Among  the  more 
important  reasons  for  this  are  the  lack  of  unity  within  the  ranks  of  labor  and 
the  widespread  opposition  to  labor's  methods  and  aspirations. 

Labor's  disunity  is  evinced  in  several  ways.  Of  the  fifty-odd  millions  of  po- 
tentially organizable  workers,  more  than  two-thirds  are  not  union  members. 
Available  evidence  indicates  that  these  unorganized  workers  contribute  com- 
paratively little  to  the  power  and  influence  of  labor.  Even  the  union  members — 
roughly  sixteen  million — are  not  a  homogeneous  body.  They  are  organized  into 
several  hundred  national  and  international  unions  and  several  thousand  local 
unions.  At  the  present  time  these  unions  can  be  divided  into  three  general 
groups:  unions  affiliated  with  the'  American  Federation  of  Labor;  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  and  unaffiliated  unions,  in- 
cluding the  railroad  brotherhoods.  While  all  unions  in  general  pursue  similar 
broad  aims,  much  disagreement  occurs  within  and  between  the  major  organiza- 
tions regarding  specific  ends  and  the  means  of  effecting  those  ends. 

The  labor  movement  has  encountered  resistance  and  active  opposition  from 
employers,  farmers,  professional  groups,  and  even  unorganized  workers.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  much  of  this  resistance  stems  from  failure  to  understand 
the  basic  aims  of  labor  and  the  economic  forces  which  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  labor  movement.  But  regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  widespread 
opposition  to  labor  has  limited  its  political  effectiveness. 

Many  labor  unions  have  been  criticized  as  authoritarian  organizations  in 
which  the  policies  are  formulated  by  leaders  who  are  not  effectively  accountable 
to  the  lay  members.  In  the  first  selection  in  this  chapter,  "Bureaucracy  and 
Democracy  in  Labor  Unions,"  Will  Herberg  analyzes  the  factors  which  are 
responsible  for  the  gravitation  of  power  in  labor  unions  from  the  membership 
to  the  top-echelon  leaders.  He  suggests  that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  most  large 
organizations  whether  they  are  business,  labor,  farm,  religious,  or  professional 
associations.  Herberg  advances  the  view  that  labor  unions  in  the  United  States 
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present  a  paradox:  while  trade-unionism  developed  as  a  protest  against  oppres- 
sion and  arbitrary  power,  the  workers  within  many  unions  have  little  freedom 
and  few  rights.  In  explaining  this  paradox  Herberg  sketches  the  development  of 
a  typical  union,  showing  the  evolution  from  a  highly  democratic  organization 
to  one  in  which  much  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  top  elected  oEcials 
and  the  paid  bureaucracy. 

In  Great  Britain  and  most  continental  European  countries  with  large  labor 
movements,  independent  labor  parties  have  developed.  Avery  Leiserson  in  the 
second  selection,  "Organized  Labor  as  a  Pressure  Group,"  examines  the  under- 
lying factors  in  the  United  States  which  convince  labor  that  it  can  achieve  its 
political  objectives  more  effectively  through  pressure-group  activity  than  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  labor  party.  Leiserson  notes  that  labor's  preference  for 
"nonpartisan"  pressure  action  may  be  traced  to  Samuel  Gompers  and  the 
economic  and  political  milieu  of  his  day.  Conditions  have  since  changed  and 
labor  now  finds  its  economic — and  perhaps  its  political — position  much  im- 
proved. Yet  the  conditions  which  determine  the  decisions  of  present-day  labor 
leaders  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  led  Gompers  to  reason  that 
it  was  inadvisable  to  form  a  labor  party. 

In  the  third  article,  "The  Role  of  the  AFL  in  Politics,"  James  L.  McDevitt, 
the  Director  of  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education,  discusses  the  political 
activities  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  McDevitt  writes  that  American 
labor  unions  are  "creatures  of  capitalism"  and  that  generally  their  aim  is  to 
acquire  more  security  and  greater  economic  benefits  for  their  members.  He 
says,  however,  that  the  AFL  has  understood  since  its  formation  in  1881  that 
it  must  engage  in  politics  in  order  to  improve  conditions  for  its  members.  He 
explains  that  labor  is  handicapped  in  its  political  activity  by  the  fact  that  labor 
unions  are  organized  by  crafts,  plants,  or  industries;  as  these  organizations  do 
not  parallel  the  electoral  districts,  it  has  been  difficult  for  labor  to  exert  its 
full  force  in  political  contests.  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education,  formed 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  was  organized  in  an 
effort  to  enable  the  AFL  to  function  more  effectively  in  the  political  arena. 

In  1936  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  formed  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League,  which  supported  the  reelection  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  The 
organization  was  eventually  allowed  to  die,  but  in  1943  the  Political  Action 
Committee  was  established.  In  the  final  selection  of  this  chapter,  "The  CIO- 
PAC,"  Jack  Kroll,  the  Director  of  the  Political  Action  Committee,  briefly  de- 
scribes the  origin,  development,  financing,  and  organizational  structure  of  the 
PAG.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  essay,  he  explains  how  the  PAC  functions  by 
describing  the  campaign  of  a  hypothetical  congressional  candidate  who  is  ac- 
tively supported  by  the  PAC. 
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BUREAUCRACY  AND  DEMOCRACY 
IN  LABOR  UNIONS 


Will  Herberg,  "Bureaucracy  and  Democracy  in  Labor  Unions,"  Antioch 
Review,  Vol.  2  (Fall,  1943),  pp.  405-417.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Will  Her- 
berg, Ph.D.,  a  well-known  lecturer  and  author,  has  served  for  fifteen  years  as 
Research  Director  of  the  New  York  Dressmakers  Union  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Worker's  Union. 


Trade  unionism  in  this  country  presents  a  curious  paradox.  The  ordinary  rank- 
and-file  union  member  frequently  enjoys  less  freedom  in  relation  to  his  own 
union  leader  than  he  does  in  relation  to  his  employer.  Against  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  "boss"  he  often  has  protection  considerably  more  effective  than 
against  that  of  the  union  oflRcial.  In  the  administration  of  his  own  organization, 
he  sometimes  has  less  to  say  than,  thanks  to  collective  bargaining,  he  has  in  the 
affairs  of  his  shop  or  factory. 

Members  of  unions,  even  progressive  unions,  are  on  occasion  exposed  to 
severe  penalties  for  exercising  rights,  such  as  forming  "parties,"  issuing  leaflets, 
holding  meetings,  denouncing  officials,  that  are  specifically  guaranteed  under 
the  law  of  the  land.  Even  in  democratic  unions,  the  effective  power  of  top 
officials  is  greater,  their  grip  tighter,  their  tenure  more  secure,  their  conduct  in 
office  less  open  to  public  criticism  and  control,  than  is  commonly  the  case  in 
our  federal  or  state  governments  in  normal  times.  These  are  all  facts  of  ordinary 
experience,  which  only  special  pleading  can  deny  or  attempt  to  explain  away. 

And  yet  the  trade-union  movement  in  which  these  things  can  and  do 
happen  emerged  historically  as  3  democratic  protest  against  arbitrary  power 
and  oppression.  It  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  champion  of  a  higher  and  fuller 
democracy  than  prevails  in  our  capitalistic  society  generally,  and  to  provide 
an  exemplification  of  such  democracy  within  its  own  ranks. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  this  paradox  and  the  problems 
behind  it.  The  method  is  one  of  institutional  analysis  that  looks  for  determining 
factors  in  the  underlying  features  of  structure  and  function,  embedded,  of 
course,  in  a  specific  social  environment,  which,  for  our  purposes,  need  not  be 
more  than  indicated. 

If  one  examines  a  modern  trade  union  empirically,  i.e.,  as  a  going  concern, 
a  functioning  institution,  one  is  soon  struck  by  its  essentially  dual  nature.  A 
modern  labor  union  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time:  (1)  a  businesslike  service  or- 
ganization, operating  a  variety  of  agencies  under  a  complicated  system  of  in- 
dustrial relations;  and  (2)  an  expression  and  vehicle  of  the  historical  movement 
of  the  submerged  laboring  masses  for  social  recognition  and  democratic  self- 
determination.  This  irreducible  duality  of  nature  necessarily  results  in  a  funda- 
mental conflict  of  purpose  and  orientation.  As  a  businesslike  service  organiza- 
tion, the  union  requires  efficient  bureaucratic  administration,  very  much  like 
a  bank  or  insurance  company.  The  members  of  the  union  are  essentially  merely 
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clients  who  are  entitled  to  the  best  service  for  their  money  but  who  certainly 
should  not  presume  to  interfere  in  matters  of  administration,  since  such  matters 
are  properly  the  function  of  trained  and  experienced  officials  specially  selected 
for  the  purpose.  But  as  a  phase  of  the  democratic  self-liberation  movement  of 
modern  times,  the  union  is  an  idealistic,  quasi-religious  collectivity;  it  is  a 
crusading  reform  movement  of  which  the  members,  the  masses,  and  their  demo- 
cratic self-expression  are  the  very  essence.  .  .  . 

In  the  early  days  of  unionism,  the  idealistic,  democratic,  emancipatory  aspect 
is  dominant.  Indeed,  the  movement  draws  its  main  strength  from  the  quasi- 
religious  spiritual  resources  of  idealism,  sacrifice,  and  solidarity.  But  with  the 
growth  and  entrenchment  of  unionism,  the  businesslike  service  aspect  comes 
to  the  fore.  Today,  by  and  large,  American  unions  have  become  thoroughly 
businesslike  service  agencies  bureaucratically  operated,  like  banks  or  insurance 
companies.  This  is  a  sweeping  generalization  that  requires  a  number  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  ideology,  the  old  idealistic  conceptions  and  phrase- 
ology, still  persist  as  underlying  tradition,  more  or  less  powerful.  Standards  of 
judgment  follow  the  idealistic  tradition  far  more  closely  than  the  facts  of  the 
case  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  labor  official  is,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  expected 
to  live  up  to  standards  appropriate  not  to  the  business  executive  he  actually  is 
but  to  a  disinterested  champion  of  a  cause.  .  .  . 

It  is  necessary  to  stress,  just  because  the  discussion  here  must  remain  so 
schematic,  that  the  contemporary  American  labor  movement  presents  no  uni- 
form picture.  There  are  organizations  at  every  stage  of  development  and  the 
emphasis  is  continually  shifting.  But  the  general  pattern  outlined,  though  ab- 
stract, seems  to  possess  value  as  an  explanatory  concept.  .  .  . 

A  survey  of  trade-union  history  will  indicate  a  steady  tendency  for  effective 
power  to  concentrate  at  the  top.  The  process  may  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  The  original  regime  (in  British  unions,  and  in  American  unions 
modeled  after  them)  was  a  kind  of  primitive  democracy.  The  membership  meet- 
ing, the  members  in  mass,  constituted  the  legislative  power.  Administrative 
functions  were  vested  in  an  executive  board,  elected  by  the  members  from 
their  own  midst.  This  board,  consisting  of  workers  employed  at  their  trade, 
would  divide  itself  into  committees,  with  every  member  of  the  board  functioning 
on  some  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  administrative  affairs  of 
the  organization  in  the  hours  left  after  work.  For  the  few  specific  services  that 
required  special  clerical  skill  or  full-time  attention,  one  or  two  people  would  be 
hired  as  agents  of  the  executive  board.  These  full-time  employees  of  the  union 
were  either  procured  from  the  outside  or  selected  from  the  membership.  In 
either  case  they  were,  strictly  speaking,  clerks  or  agents,  not  officials  at  all. 

Obviously  an  institutional  setup  such  as  this  could  not  last.  As  the  organiza- 
tion grew  and  its  functions  expanded,  the  bureaucratic  potential  came  to  as- 
sume formidable  proportions.  A  striking  shift  in  the  seat  of  effective  power 
took  place.  The  legislative  power  gradually  passed  from  the  membership  meet- 
ing, first  to  the  executive  board  and  then,  by  a  further  remove,  to  the  paid 
officials  ("the  office").  Simultaneously,  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
executive  board  also  passed  over  to  the  paid  officials.  But  these  paid  officials 
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had  themselves  completely  changed  in  status  and  character.  They  were  no 
longer  "outside"  clerks,  serving  as  functionary  agents  of  the  executive  board; 
they  were  leading  members  of  the  union,  responsible,  authoritative  executives. 
Whatever  technical  and  professional  functions  had  to  be  performed,  and  these 
functions  naturally  multiplied,  were  relegated,  as  in  any  business  house,  to  hired 
clerks  and  specialists  without  ofEcial  standing  or  independent  executive  power. 

The  net  effect  of  this  evolution  is  to  be  seen  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  in- 
stitutional setup  of  any  large  union,  progressive  or  conservative.  All  power — 
legislative,  administrative,  and  executive  (the  judicial  function  is  generally  a 
phase  of  the  administrative-executive) — is  effectively  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  "the  ofEce,"  a  group  of  top  paid  officials.  This  group  may  be  relatively  broad, 
or  it  may  consist  of  one  man,  but  in  essentials  it  is  "the  office"  that  rules. 
The  executive  board  and  its  committees,  once  the  actual  administrative  bodies 
of  the  union,  become  agencies  of  formal  endorsement,  rubber-stamp  agencies 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term;  in  the  best  of  cases,  they  also  serve  a  vague 
and  undefined  parliamentary  function,  as  an  arena  of  discussion  where  the 
union  leaders  can  feel  out  the  sentiment  of  their  immediate  subordinates.  The 
membership  meeting  becomes  merelv  a  plebiscitary  body  and,  in  the  more 
democratic  unions,  also  a  medium  through  which  the  directives  of  the  leader- 
ship are  transmitted  to  the  masses  of  members  and  the  members  aroused  and 
inspired. 

The  old  primitive  democratic  structure  is  never  formally  abolished  and  usually 
not  even  modified  officially.  It  remains  in  a  vestigial  or  fossilized  form  without 
greatly  hampering  the  actual  bureaucratic  concentration  of  power.  The  real 
process  of  the  redistribution  of  power  takes  place  behind  the  time-honored 
fagade  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

It  is  necessary  to  stress  at  this  point  that  the  tendency  toward  the  upward 
shift  and  concentration  of  power  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  it  grows,  its  functions  multiply,  and  its  responsibilities  increase.  Thirst 
for  power,  where  it  does  exist  (and  it  naturally  exists  almost  everywhere),  is 
essentially  a  secondary  factor,  aggravating,  accelerating,  but  certainly  not  origi- 
nating the  tendency.  The  bureaucratic  potential  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  very 
nature  of  organization. 

Yet  power  politics  and  the  struggle  for  power  play  an  important  role  in  the 
development  outlined.  Power  has  its  own  logic  and  imperatives.  The  most 
idealistic  administration — one  composed  entirely  of  sincere,  high-minded  men, 
intent  only  on  serving  their  members  and  putting  into  effect  a  genuinely  con- 
structive program — even  such  an  administration,  once  in  office,  inevitably  turns 
"practical"  and  "realistic";  it  must  .  .  . 

Beginning  with  the  best  of  intentions,  desirous  of  power  not  for  its  own 
sake  but  in  order  to  implement  a  constructive  program,  the  idealist  in  office 
insensibly  passes  over  to  an  increasingly  exclusive  absorption  in  power  as  such, 
explained  away  and  justified  by  all  sorts  of  rationalizations.  This  is  the  in- 
escapable logic  of  power  politics,  but  without  power  politics  there  is  no  ad- 
ministering or  running  a  union. 

The  fundamental  factors  here  described,  it  should  be  reiterated,  arise  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  large-scale  organization.  Unscrupulousness,  personal  ambition, 
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abnormal  thirst  for  power,  may,  of  course,  aggravate  the  picture,  but  the  tend- 
encies indicated  arise  and  exercise  their  effect  in  any  case.  It  is  very  largely 
an  impersonal  objective  process. 

The  net  result  of  the  process,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  emergence  of 
a  powerful  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  effective  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  top  leadership  of  the  organization,  with  the  paid  officials  forming  the 
kernel  of  the  ruling  group.  The  power  of  a  union  administration  is  frequently 
quite  unlimited,  for  virtually  none  of  the  restraining  factors  we  are  familiar  with 
in  our  political  machinery  (checks  and  balances,  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
balance  of  socio-economic  interests)  are  operative.  And  the  power  of  a  union 
administration  gains  immensely  with  the  extension  of  the  union's  economic 
control  in  the  industry.  .  .  . 

Another  aspect  of  the  process  is  a  sweeping  trend  toward  complete  bureau- 
cratic administration — i.e.,  administration  by  a  distinct  group  of  professional 
functionaries  specially  selected  and  at  least  partly  trained  for  that  purpose,  as 
opposed  to  the  primitive  self-administration  or  rank-and-file  administration  of 
earlier  days.  Bureaucratic  administration  becomes  imperative  at  a  certain  stage 
of  development  of  the  organization  if  there  is  to  be  any  sort  of  sustained, 
efficient,  and  systematic  administration  at  all.  .  .  . 

Now  a  bureaucratic  system  has  two  sets  of  institutional  implications:  on 
the  one  hand,  it  makes  for  better,  more  efficient,  more  objective  administration; 
on  the  other,  it  makes  for  the  cohesion  of  the  professional  administrators  into 
a  special  group  or  privileged  caste  with  its  special  interests,  loyalties,  and 
solidarities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  analysis,  the  latter  is  the  significant 
trend. 

Another  side  of  this  general  development  is  the  systematic  narrowing  of 
democracy  within  the  organization,  and  this  in  two  senses:  the  limitation  and 
virtual  extinction  of  self-government;  and  the  restriction  of  the  civil  rights  of 
members.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  examine  this  aspect  at  greater  length. 

With  the  expansion  of  bureaucratic  administration,  the  activity  of  the  mass 
of  members  in  the  organization  is  necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Every- 
thing is  done  for  them  by  full-time  professional  officials,  first  because  it  can 
be  done  better  and  more  efficiently  that  way,  and  secondly  because  doing  it  that 
way  enhances  the  power  and  control  of  the  leadership.  By  and  large,  the  mem- 
bers are  quite  satisfied  to  have  it  so — as  long  as  things  go  well  and  they  receive 
what  they  regard  as  the  proper  service  and  protection  from  the  union.  .  .  . 

Self-government  passes  into  a  mere  shadow,  to  be  somewhat  spasmodically  re- 
vived on  the  comparatively  rare  occasions  of  membership  revolt  or  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  "official  family"  through  sharp  internal  conflict,  when  each  faction 
makes  its  direct  appeal  to  the  masses.  Normally,  however,  the  membership 
meeting,  constitutionally  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  organization,  exer- 
cises merely  plebiscitary  power,  if  any  power  at  all.  The  top  union  leadership 
is  typically  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  broader  group  made  up  of  the  executive 
board  members,  business  agents  and  others  and  these  in  turn  by  a  still  broader 
circle  of  "active"  members,  who  in  some  way  feel  that  the  administration  is 
theirs.  This  hierarchy  forms  the  political  machine  of  the  union  and  those  who 
go  to  make  it  up  are  entitled  to,  and  in  fact  receive,  whatever  patronage  or 
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favors  are  available.  Programs  or  policies  adopted  by  the  top  leadership  are 
customarily  canvassed  among  these  elements  first,  to  obtain  their  approval,  which 
in  most  cases  is  merely  a  politic  gesture,  and  to  "start  the  ball  rolling,"  by 
popularizing  the  idea.  General  membership  meetings  are  usually  composed  of 
the  active  members  supporting  any  opposition  that  may  exist  plus  whatever 
ordinary  members  can  be  drawn  to  the  meeting  by  one  or  the  other  machine. 
Where  no  opposition  exists,  the  meeting  is  simply  a  routine  procedure  to  obtain 
official  approval  for  the  administration's  acts  and  policies  as  required  by  the 
constitution,  and  to  "activize"  the  membership.  If  a  factional  situation  does 
exist,  the  meeting  may  turn  into  a  test  of  strength,  with  lines  drawn  tight.  In 
either  case,  there  is  little  left  of  actual  democratic  self-government.  .  .  . 

The  process  of  bureaucratization  and  whittling  down  of  effective  democracy 
is  not  usually  or  necessarily  a  process  of  violent  usurpation  carried  through 
against  the  will  of  the  membership.  By  and  large,  it  is  a  gradual  affair,  proceed- 
ing imperceptibly  with  the  appro\al  or  at  least  the  passive  assent  of  the  rank 
and  file.  As  long  as  things  go  well,  the  a\erage  union  member  doesn't  want 
self-government,  and  is  annoyed  and  resentful  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
force  its  responsibilities  upon  him.  What  he  wants  is  protection  and  service, 
his  money's  worth  for  his  dues. 

The  situation  becomes  somewhat  more  tense  when  an  administration  does 
not  feel  quite  secure  in  its  seat  of  power  or  when  it  begins  to  develop  habits 
of  authoritarianism.  Then,  not  merely  are  self-administration  and  self-government 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  they  necessarily  must  be  in  a  large  functioning  organ- 
ization, but  the  civil  rights  of  the  members  are  constantly  infringed  and  invaded 
with  virtual  impunity.  Here,  too,  the  mass  of  members  do  not  come  into  question, 
for  the  mass  of  members — so  long  as  things  go  well — are  not  interested  in  exer- 
cising ci\il  rights  in  the  union.  But  actual  and  potential  oppositionists  are  hard 
hit,  as  well  as  the  few  "queer"  people  who  show  a  concern  for  "good  government" 
and  democratic  rights  as  a  matter^of  principle.  Restriction  of  civil  rights  in  unions 
may  be  relatively  mild  and  negligible,  like  the  prohibition  of  intra-union  groups 
or  parties,  or  it  may  be  quite  severe  and  altogether  irregular,  such  as  outright 
violence  and  dishonest  elections,  but  even  the  mildest  forms  are  such  as  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  in  our  national  political  life. 

The  discussion  so  far  has  concerned  the  normal  regime  of  trade  unions  and 
very  little  has  been  said  about  such  sensational  developments  as  corruption, 
racketeering,  and  intra-union  violence,  not  because  they  are  nonexistent  or  of  no 
importance,  but  rather  because  from  a  sociological  point  of  view  they  are 
really  secondary  aggravating  factors.  Howe\er  widespread  such  abuses  may  be, 
they  do  not  constitute  the  basic  problem  of  this  analysis,  v^'hich  is  the  problem 
of  democracy  and  bureaucracy  in  the  honest,  well-conducted  union  with  a 
sincere,  responsible  leadership.  It  is  the  argument  of  this  article  that  the 
emergence  and  spread  of  bureaucracy  and  the  decay  of  democracy  in  trade 
unions  are  not  abnormal  excesses  but  are  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  trade- 
union  organization,  and  of  organization  in  general.  The  very  process  of  institu- 
tionalization, of  organizational  expansion  and  stabilization,  generates  a  power- 
ful bureaucratic  potential.   .  .   . 
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Are  these  tendencies  utterly  irresistible?  Is  the  bureaucratic  potential  all- 
powerful?  What  can  be  done  to  preserve  democracy  in  trade  unions? 

At  this  point  we  pass  beyond  objective  institutional  analysis  into  the  realm 
of  moral  values  and  practical  action.  Democracy,  we  affirm,  is  in  some  sense 
desirable  in  and  for  itself  and  must  be  preserved  at  whatever  cost.  Unionism 
must  not  be  permitted  to  complete  its  development  toward  businesslike  bureau- 
cratization. Something  must  be  done  to  halt,  divert,  or  at  least  retard  this  proc- 
ess. These  are  the  postulates. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  process  can  ever  be  fully  solved.  As  long  as  organiza- 
tion develops  beyond  a  certain  point,  inevitably  those  tendencies  will  emerge 
which  go  to  make  up  the  bureaucratic  potential.  It  is  a  problem  that  transcends 
our  social  order,  or  any  social  order,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  nature  of 
organization  and  institutional  functioning. 

But  although  the  problem  may  never  be  entirely  solved,  certain  manifest  evils 
may  be  mitigated  or  reduced,  and  thus,  in  some  sense,  a  solution  approximated. 
The  first  condition  is  realism.  Facts  must  be  faced  frankly,  without  evasion  or 
self-deception  out  of  false  loyalty.  Only  then  will  it  become  possible  to  under- 
stand the  underlying  forces  at  work  and  to  frame  a  program  of  reform. 

Of  the  institutional  reforms  which  first  come  under  consideration,  the  one 
most  discussed  is  governmental  control  or  administrative  regulation  of  unions. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anything  really  worth  while  is  to  be  accomplished  along 
this  road;  the  medicine  would  probably  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Administrative 
control  of  unions  by  the  government  is  essentially  a  totalitarian  measure  and 
would  deprive  the  unions  of  the  independence  and  freedom  of  action  that  is 
their  very  reason  for  existence.  .  .  . 

Nor  would  the  conversion  of  the  unions  into  quasi-governmental  bodies 
necessarily  serve  to  protect  the  masses  of  members  from  abuse  of  power  by 
union  officials.  On  the  contrary,  the  probabilities  are  that  this  process  would 
actually  increase  the  arbitrary  power  of  union  officials,  who  would  then  come 
to  constitute  a  fused  government-union  bureaucracy.  .  .  . 

Another  favorite  panacea  in  business  and  journalistic  circles  is  the  incorpora- 
tion of  unions;  this,  we  are  told,  will  make  them  more  "responsible."  .  .  .  But 
the  net  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  while  the  compulsory  incorporation  of 
unions  might  well  prove  a  dangerous  impediment  to  their  legitimate  functioning, 
it  would  have  little  if  any  effect  in  making  them  more  democratic  or  responsible 
labor  organizations.  The  whole  project  seems  to  be  rather  pointless  in  the 
present  context. 

Whatever  institutional  reforms  are  suggested  must  be  within  the  trade- 
union  movement  itself,  although,  of  course,  they  may  be  implemented  with 
public  sanctions.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  any  reform  of  trade-union 
regimes  without  some  effective  guarantee  of  the  elementary  civil  rights  of  mem- 
bers, and  as  things  stand,  such  a  guarantee,  to  mean  anything,  must  somehow 
be  enforceable  at  law,  perhaps  through  special  tribunals.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  question  is  by  no  means  merely  an  academic 
one  to  be  debated  interminably.  .  .  .  [Unions]  cannot  welcome  and  court  public 
protection  and  then  turn  around  and  claim  that  the  public  has  no  legitimate 
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interest  in  their  internal  affairs,  which  are  no  longer  quite  internal.  Unions  are, 
in  fact,  no  longer  purely  voluntary  private  organizations  to  which  the  individual 
worker  may  or  may  not  belong  as  he  sees  fit.  They  are  semi-public  and  at  least 
partially  compulsory.  Some  form  of  public  or  quasi-public  responsibility  is  in- 
evitable; the  only  question  is:  which  shall  it  be — totalitarian  control  from  above 
by  governmental  administrative  agencies,  or  effective  judicial  protection  of 
civil  rights  in  harmony  with  the  American  democratic  tradition? 

Along  with  the  guarantee  of  civil  rights  might  very  well  come  provisions  for 
opening  union  finances  to  public  scrutiny  through  full  reports  published  period- 
ically. Some  advanced,  democratic  labor  organizations,  such  as  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Worker's  Union,  do  so  today,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  unions 
followed  this  example  of  their  own  volition  and  in  good  faith.  A  legal  require- 
ment of  such  publicity  could  hardly,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  unjust  or 
oppressive.  How  effective  it  would  be  is  another  matter,  but  it  might  be  worth 
trying,  since  the  question  is  a  serious  one  and  not  to  be  ignored.  .  .  . 

By  and  large,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  fruitful  approach  is  along  lines 
of  systematic  decentralization  of  power  and  devolution  of  function.  The  in- 
herent tendency  of  organization,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  quite  in  the  other 
direction,  so  that  persistency,  purpose,  and  planning  will  be  required  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  accomplished  in  this  respect.  A  network,  or  hierarchy,  of  delegate 
bodies,  each  with  a  proper  function  no  matter  how  limited  and  a  proper  au- 
thority no  matter  how  circumscribed,  might  help  bridge  the  chasm  that  now 
so  often  separates  the  group  of  all-powerful  officials  at  the  top  from  the  great 
masses  of  rank-and-file  members  at  the  bottom.  Meetings  organized  by  smaller 
units  of  a  more  organic  character  than  the  ordinary  miscellaneous  general 
membership  meeting  might  prove  useful.  Even  if  these  measures  and  others 
like  them  result  in  nothing  more  than  drawing  a  broader  section  of  the  mem- 
bership into  active  participation  in  union  affairs,  it  would  be  something.  At 
bottom,  it  is  a  problem  of  fostering  democracy  at  the  "grass  roots,"  of  creating 
expanding  possibilities  of  genuine  self-government  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
organizational  pyramid. 
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To  what  extent  have  the  gains  in  labor's  economic  strength  and  status  since 
1930  produced  correlative  changes  in  its  political  influence  and  strategy?  During 
these  .  .  .  years  the  environment  of  public  policy  toward  labor  unions  has 
undergone  two  major  shifts:  first,  from  an  atmosphere  of  negative  toleration 
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or  restrictive  disapproval  to  active  encouragement  of  collective  bargaining  as 
an  instrument  of  national  economic  policy;  and  second,  from  uncritical  govern- 
mental encouragement  to  public  regulation  of  unions'  internal  affairs  and  even 
of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  itself. 

These  shifts  were  attended  by  a  five-fold  increase  in  union  membership,  a 
vast  expansion  in  the  coverage  of  union  agreements,  and  a  marked  enhancement 
of  union  leaders'  status  in  industry,  in  all  levels  of  government,  and  in  local 
community  affairs.  It  is  only  natural  that  union  leaders,  members,  and  non- 
members  should  de\eIop  great  political  expectations  traceable  to  the  power 
potential  inherent  in  the  disciplined  organization  of  between  15  and  16  million 
wage  and  salary  earners. 

Yet  .  .  .  the  effects  of  these  changes  and  anticipations  upon  the  character 
and  forms  of  labor  political  action  are  by  no  means  clear.  There  is  remarkably 
little  evidence  to  confirm  the  growth  of  a  unified  class  consciousness  among 
wage  earners  and  lower-income  groups  in  the  population.  No  political  organiza- 
tion has  successfully  challenged  the  claims  of  the  international  unions  and  their 
federating  organizations  to  represent  the  views  of  organized  workers.  At  the 
same  time,  institutional  unity  in  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
achieved,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  unity  would  carry  with  it  the  ability 
to  insure  union  members'  votes  for  either  party  as  a  solid  electoral  bloc.  The 
legislative  position  of  labor  is  even  less  clear.  A  striking  example  is  provided 
by  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947  at  a  peak  period  of  the  unions' 
numerical  strength  and  economic  power.  Are  we  to  infer  from  its  inability  to 
prevent  enactment  of  this  avowedly  restrictive  statute  that  organized  labor  is 
economically  powerful  but  politically  weak? 

Trade  Union  Economic  and  Political  Action 

When  the  frame  of  reference  is  obscure,  general  propositions  are  not  very 
helpful  in  explaining  the  connection  between  the  economic  and  political  influ- 
ence of  organized  labor.  The  Taft-Hartley  example  just  cited  seems  to  contra- 
dict the  adage  that  "political  power  follows  economic  power,"  but  it  would 
support  the  normative  and  conditional  proposition  that  "if  an  organization  is 
to  maintain  its  economic  power  it  must  be  able  to  exert  political  power  also." 
Tlie  complexity  of  the  relationship  has  not  only  a  normative  aspect,  but  a 
factual  one,  growing  out  of  the  historical  conditions  to  which  the  statement 
refers  and  which  it  proposes  to  analyze. 

There  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  is 
"economically"  rather  than  "politically"  oriented.  Actually,  of  course,  American 
labor  leaders  have  never  been  politically  inactive  or  blind  to  the  importance  of 
politics.  There  have  been  workingmen's  parties  on  the  state  and  local  level  since 
the  Jacksonian  era,  when  the  elimination  of  taxpaying  and  property-owning 
suffrage  qualifications  made  the  labor  vote  a  prize  ardently  sought  by  political 
party  managers.  .  .  . 

American  Business  Unionism.  The  famous  slogan  "Reward  labor's  friends; 
punish  its  enemies"  refers  to  the  so-called  "nonpartisan"  prmciple  of  political 
activity  by  which  its  most  notable  exponent,  Samuel  Gompers,  believed  that 
organized  labor  could  bring  about  m  the  political  field  the  objectives  that  unions 
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wanted  to  obtain  in  industry.  If,  in  persuading  his  fellow  leaders  in  the  AFL  to 
act  on  this  assumption,  Gompers  was  only  making  a  successful  adjustment  to 
the  realities  of  a  particular  historical  period,  it  is  still  necessary  to  understand 
why  he  sincerely  believed  that  labor's  objectives  should  be  achieved  primarily 
through  powerful  unions  rather  than  by  separate  political  party  organization  and 
legislation.  The  possibility  that  his  motives  may  have  been  expedient  does  not 
vitiate  the  fact  that  his  beliefs  and  values  characterize  fairly  accurately  the 
phenomenon  (still  predominant  in  1950)  known  as  "business  unionism." 

This  label  is  a  short  way  of  saying  that  the  principal  energies  of  union  leaders 
are  devoted  to  "control  of  the  job"  and  improving  working  conditions  through 
bargaining  with  industrial  managers  and  politicians,  based  upon  skill  in  the 
management  of  intra-  and  inter-union  affairs,  rather  than  to  class  propaganda 
warfare  or  to  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  the  ofEce-seeking  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  against  this  background  that  the  not  inconsiderable  political  ac- 
tivities of  labor  organizations  have  assumed  the  pattern  of  pressure  politics  rather 
than  party  politics. 

The  philosophy  and  practices  of  American  business  unionism  were  evolved 
during  a  historical  period  dominated  by  antagonistic  employer  attitudes  plus 
indifferent  or  hostile  public  sentiment,  supported  by  restrictive  judicial  policies. 
Since  the  1930's,  this  situation  has  essentially  changed,  notwithstanding  recent 
restrictive  state  and  national  legislation.  Do  these  changes  render  it  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  membership  of  organized  labor  to  reverse  its  traditional 
order  of  political  values,  in  which  primary  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
loyalty  to  the  union  in  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  with  employers? 

The  reversal  of  values  would  consist  of  superimposing  upon  the  trade  union 
value  system  a  political  party  superstructure,  which  would  supersede  historic 
political  identifications  of  wage  and  salary  workers,  and  would  supplant  de- 
centralized collective  determination  of  working  conditions  with  a  universal 
legislative  program  reinforced*  by  administrative  control  of  government.  Broad 
ideological  principles  would  replace  the  limited  "bread-and-butter"  and  "se- 
curity" objectives  advocated  by  unions  as  the  measure  of  wage  earners'  aspira- 
tions and  as  the  test  of  their  political  loyalties.  ... 

Labor's  Political  Influence — 
Class  or  Organization? 

Political  Roles  of  Organizations.  Power-oriented  organizations  act  in  one  or 
more  of  three  political  roles.  These  are:  (1)  bureaucracy  (administration) 
hierarchies  of  official  authority  with  order-giving  and  executing  powers  defined 
in  advance  by  prior  political  grant,  statute,  license,  charter,  and  so  forth;  (2) 
political  parties,  whose  mission  is  to  mobilize  electoral  majorities  for  their  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  to  control  the  administration  of  government  through  the 
selection  of  policy-determining  officials,  and  to  provide  the  representative  criti- 
cism, discussion,  and  support  in  the  legislature  for  the  government's  program; 
(3)  pressure  or  influence  groups,  a  residual  category  referring  to  any  interest 
grouping  acting  in  concert  to  influence  public  attitudes  or  to  obtain  specific 
policy  decisions  from  legislative  bodies  and  administrative  officials.  Applying  this 
terminology  to  the  power  structure  of  industry,  trade  union  officers  and  em- 
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ployees  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  bureaucracy  with  respect  to  the  union  mem- 
bership, but  with  respect  to  the  bureaucratic  structure  of  industrial  manage- 
ment union  officials  act  as  an  influence  group  along  with  bankers,  creditors, 
stockholders,  suppliers,  and  customers,  upon  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
managerial  policy  wherever  such  decisions  affect  the  interests  of  employees. 

In  its  distinctive  role  as  a  pressure  group  within  and  upon  the  management 
of  industry,  the  trade  union  is  a  political  competitor  of  management  for 
the  respect  and  loyalty  of  wage  earners.  To  this  end,  both  employ  economic, 
social,  and  psychological  sanctions  as  well  as  the  potential  application  of  physical 
force  associated  with  political  power.  The  historic  institutions  of  collective 
bargaining  that  have  developed  out  of  this  conflict  therefore  constitute  a  basic 
mode  of  organizing  and  maintaining  labor's  power  position  in  society. 

Labor's  Modes  of  Political  Action.  In  selecting  and  insisting  upon  the  priority 
of  these  means  (the  right  to  join  a  union,  the  trade  agreement,  grievance  and 
arbitration  machinery)  over  other  modes  of  political  action,  the  trade  unionist 
is  expressing  his  political  preference  for  an  effective  voice  over  the  control  of 
the  job,  over  the  conditions  of  employment  in  his  trade,  factory,  or  industry,  as 
a  higher  value  than  the  competing  obligation  to  improve  the  class  position  of 
all  laborers  in  society,  or  to  the  desire  of  his  political  leaders  for  public  office 
and  responsibility  in  the  name  of  a  general  working  class  interest.  .  .  . 

Why  Trade  Unions  Act  like  Pressure  Groups 

Unions  are  more  essential  to  protect  workers'  interests  than  are  parties.  In 
many  Latin  American  countries  there  are  model  labor  and  social  security  laws 
on  the  statute  books,  but  in  the  absence  of  effective  unions  organized  to  deal 
with  employers  such  laws  are  administered  very  much  as  employers,  allied  with 
the  party  in  power,  want  them  to  be.  In  one-party  countries,  the  political  party 
or  group  tends  to  dominate  both  employer  and  worker  organizations,  and  to 
impose  on  both,  through  party  interference,  the  content  of  specific  managerial 
decisions.  In  democratic  states,  the  free  trade  union  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
organized  employees  as  a  balancing  and  equilibrating,  if  not  decentralizing, 
force  against  the  power  of  both  organized  business  and  government. 

Thus  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  most  trade  union  and 
political  party  leaders  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
autonomy  and  distinct  responsibility  of  unions  for  dealing  directly  with  man- 
agement, and  as  far  as  possible  of  drawing  the  line  between  matters  of  govern- 
mental or  party  policy  and  matters  best  settled  by  direct  employer-union  nego- 
tiations. This  separation  is  thought  to  insure  a  greater  flexibility  and  possibility 
of  choice  for  workers  who  belong  both  to  unions  and  to  political  parties.  In 
strategic  terms,  separation  of  collective  bargaining  from  party  processes  militates 
against  situations  in  which  workers  might  have  no  alternative  means  of  organized 
expression  against  employer  or  public  policy  than  the  resort  to  secret  conspiracy 
or  to  violent  rebellion. 

A  second  basis  for  the  trade  union  pressure  group  concept  of  political  action 
results  from  the  fact  that  stabilized  collective  bargaining  provides  a  common 
ground  of  interest  between  workers  and  employers  concerned  with  material  prob- 
lems and  jobs  and  income  in  particular  plants,  occupations,  industries,  or  even 
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localities  or  regions.  On  broad,  remote  issues  of  public  policy,  wage  earners  divide 
up  along  differing  lines  of  personality  identification,  race,  religion,  geography, 
or  nationality.  They  tend  to  forget  their  common  interests  with  employers  in 
improving  the  immediate  competitive  level  of  wages  and  the  stability  and  de- 
sirability of  employment. 

The  trade  union  and  collective  bargaining  agreement  concentrates  attention 
upon  the  material,  if  more  parochial,  interests  of  workers — upon  conditions  of 
employment — and  offers  to  both  workers  and  employers  a  basis  of  probable 
certainty  upon  which  to  project  economic  expectations  into  the  future.  The 
arbitrary  limitation  of  organized  worker  interest  to  such  problems  enables  poli- 
ticians and  employers  to  understand  the  conditions  of  dealing  with  labor  or- 
ganizations, whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  visualize  the  settlement  of  con- 
crete industrial  relations  problems  when  the  real  basis  of  dispute  is  a  disagree- 
ment over  an  abstract  ideological  orientation  on  issues  of  national  or  foreign 
policy. 

Disadvantages  of  a  Labor  Party.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  concrete  reason  why 
most  unions  consider  pressure  group  action  more  desirable  than  party  organiza- 
tion lies  in  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  control  o\ex  the  political  party  by  union 
leaders.  Many  factors  contribute  to  this,  not  the  least  of  which  are  personal 
rivalry  and  pride  of  place,  which  interfere  with  effective  co-operation  in  naming 
candidates  and  paying  political  campaign  bills. 

A  second  factor  is  that  of  naming  a  party  slate  capable  of  winning  plurality 
or  majority  support  in  an  election  district  where  it  is  not  union  loyalty  or  per- 
sonal acceptability  to  the  labor  movement  as  much  as  vote-getting  ability  in  the 
entire  district  that  determines  nominations.  The  number  of  districts  in  which 
personal  or  ideological  affiliation  with  union  labor  is  the  prerequisite  for  election 
is  generally  small. 

A  third  deterrent  is  the  problem  of  organization  discipline.  Most  union 
leaders  are  recalcitrant  in  accepting  directives  as  to  wage  and  employment  policy 
in  their  own  industries  from  leaders  of  the  labor  movement;  there  is  far  more 
likelihood  of  nonconformity  with  directions  from  party  managers,  whose  judg- 
ment concerning  the  consistency  of  particular  union  bargaining  positions  with 
success  at  the  polls  carries  little  weight  with  union  officials  exposed  to  the 
pressures  arising  from  their  dues-paying  membership.  Yet  lack  of  such  co- 
ordination almost  inevitably  produces  a  public  impression  of  political  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Finally,  the  time,  pressure,  effort,  and  cost  of  supervising  both  union  and 
party  affairs  impose  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  union  control,  even  assuming  the 
absence  of  interorganizational  conflicts. 

Nonpartisan  Political  Alternatives.  In  sum,  the  consequences  to  the  labor 
movement  of  dissension  over  naming  candidates,  securing  co-operation,  fulfilling 
obligations,  and  controlling  union  policy  through  political  organizations  are 
such  that  no  responsible  American  trade  union  leader  from  Samuel  Gompers  to 
Sidney  Hillman  and  Philip  Murray  has  seriously  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  national  labor  party.  They  have  turned  to  such  nonpartisan  "pressure  group" 
alternatives  as:  ( 1 )  maintaining  lobbies  in  city  halls,  state  capitols,  and  Congress; 
(2)  formal  union  or  federation  endorsement  of  individual  candidates  in  either 
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major  party  on  the  basis  of  their  pubhc  records  or  programs;  (3)  estabhshing 
political  affiliates  of  the  unions  such  as  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,  Labor's 
League  for  Political  Education,  or  CIO's  Political  Action  Committee  for  pub- 
licity purposes,  to  get  out  the  vote,  and  to  negotiate  with  party  organizations; 
(4)  permitting  individual  union  leaders  and  members  to  join  one  of  the  major 
parties,  without  attempting  to  commit  the  entire  labor  vote. 

The  American  Political  System  and 
Labor's  Political  Action 

The  American  party  system  imposes  important  limitations  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  major  party  organization  to  represent  the  district  interests  of  labor. 
First  of  all,  the  size  of  the  country  and  diversity  of  interests  in  the  population 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  party  to  come  to  power  by  appealing  to  a  single 
class  in  the  population,  or  by  relying  upon  a  single  issue,  a  consistent  principle, 
or  a  unified  program  of  governmental  action.  The  social  composition  of  both 
major  parties  is  extremely  heterogeneous.  Their  ability  to  divide  the  labor  vote 
in  substantial,  if  not  precisely,  equal  proportions  militates  against  a  clear-cut 
ideological  division  of  the  electorate  based  upon  class  differences. 

Secondly,  American  parties  are  loose  aggregates  of  state  and  local  political 
machines,  galvanized  to  act  as  national  entities  primarily  through  the  quadren- 
nial convention  to  nominate  presidential  candidates.  Their  day-to-day  business 
arises  out  of  the  multitude  of  state  and  local  elective  offices  to  be  filled,  man- 
aged, and  co-ordinated  with  community  opinion  and  demands.  No  party  has  ever 
survived  as  a  serious  competitor  which  has  not  been  able  first  to  establish  itself 
in  office  at  the  state  level,  and  then,  over  a  period  of  years,  entered  into  al- 
liances with  political  leaders  in  other  states  and  sections  to  establish  a  national 
caucus,  conference,  or  permanent  staff  organization. 

The  state  and  local  parties  do  not  respond  readily  to  directives  from  national 
party  headquarters  suggesting  desirable  candidates  pledged  to  support  specific 
programs  of  national  legislative  policy.  Party  leaders  and  voters  alike  exhibit  a 
strong  predisposition  to  regard  legislative  representatives  as  ambassadors  for 
their  districts.  Congressional  candidates  are  evaluated  by  the  voters  more  with 
a  view  to  strength  and  independence  of  character,  public  prominence,  personal 
influence,  and  length  of  service,  than  to  a  general  policy  or  programmatic  posi- 
tion measured  by  their  votes  on  particular  bills.  Rebellion  against  iron  party 
discipline  on  substantive  issues  in  Congress  has  been  a  potent  political  weapon 
against  centralized  national  political  organization  by  American  politicians  at 
least  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Thirdly,  state  laws  govern  the  exercise  of  suffrage  and  the  prerequisites  for 
organizing  and  conducting  party  business.  These  laws  favor  existing  parties  and 
encourage  traditional  voting  habits.  In  many  states  minor  parties  must  meet 
extraordinary  requirements  in  order  to  get  on  the  ballot,  and  their  candidates 
must  be  residents  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  running  for  office.  This 
complicates  the  problem  of  obtaining  units  of  representation  which  are  com- 
posed primarily  of  labor  votes. 

Fourth,  the  existing  party  organizations  ha\e  shown  a  marked  ability  to  come 
to  terms  with  organized  labor.  The  direct  primary  laws  in  practically  all  states 
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make  it  possible  for  outside  groups  to  "infiltrate"  the  party  nominating  pro- 
cedures, and  to  force  existing  party  organizations  to  support  candidates  who  can 
attract  a  sizable  bloc  of  labor  votes  into  the  primary  election  within  the  party. 

Collective  Bargaining  in  Politics.  To  offset  this  possibility  of  outside  infiltra- 
tion and  outright  capture,  the  party  machines  enter  into  relationships  of 
"friendly"  influence  with  outside  organizations,  such  as  the  unions,  with  the 
threat  of  withdrawing  their  favors  if  rival  political  organizations  are  set  up  in 
the  wards  and  precincts  to  challenge  the  machine's  ability  to  deliver  the  vote. 
The  realism  with  which  large  urban  party  machines  in  the  United  States  have 
established  political  alliances  with  selected  union  leaders  has  had  a  markedly 
dampening  effect  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  city  central  federations  and  industrial 
union  councils  to  set  up  competitive  precinct  and  ward  organizations  that  would 
divide  the  labor  vote. 

The  "collective  bargaining"  method  in  politics  pays  off  in  informal  under- 
standings that  "essential  labor  appointments"  will  either  be  nominated  by  or 
cleared  in  advance  with  successful  party  candidates  for  mayor,  governor,  or  presi- 
dent. When  supplemented  by  similar  understandings  on  labor  "bills"  or  meas- 
ures, the  pressure  group  technique  approaches  its  peak  of  effectiveness.  When 
their  leaders  enjoy  full  accessibility  to  legislative  committees  and  administrators 
at  all  levels  of  government,  labor  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
"arrived." 

Labor's  Political  Position  at  Midcentury 

Almost  without  exception,  throughout  the  New  Deal,  World  War  II,  and 
postwar  periods,  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  rejected  proposals  to  work 
for  an  independent  labor  party. 

Some  observers  have  suggested  that  organized  labor  is  finding  it  possible  to 
fulfill  its  political  functions  by  "taking  over"  the  Democratic  party.  If  a  political 
party  were  based  solely  on  acceptability  of  platform  statements,  there  might  be 
considerable  justification  for  this  view.  Public  opinion  polls  indicate  that  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  union  members  sampled  prefer  the  Democratic  party.  The 
CIO-PAC's  role  in  the  1944  vice-presidential  nomination  and  the  formulation 
of  the  1948  civil  rights  planks  are  still  fresh  reminders  of  the  Democrats'  solici- 
tude for  the  urban,  wage  earner  vote.  However,  such  instances  are  a  far  cry  from 
a  genuine  labor  party.  Even  on  the  ideological  level,  the  Democratic  platform 
lacks  the  unity  or  consistency  of  a  distinctively  working  class  program.  Its  ap- 
peal is  to  the  whole  people,  recognizing  and  welcoming  into  the  fold  many 
groupings  whose  interests  cut  across  and  overlap  those  of  labor. 

In  the  second  place,  discrepancy  between  the  legislative  behavior  of  the 
parties  and  their  ideological  professions  leads  responsible  leaders  of  organized 
labor  to  be  skeptical  of  the  idea  that  the  Democratic  party  deserves  the  symbol 
of  a  "labor"  party.  Many  Republicans  vote  "right"  in  Congress;  many  Demo- 
crats vote  "wrong."  The  failure  of  senatorial  and  congressional  representatives 
to  conform  to  party  labels  makes  it  necessary  for  PAC  and  LLPE  to  extend 
their  organization  into  the  districts,  and  to  focus  their  members'  attention  upon 
individual  candidates'  records.  Prolabor  representatives  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Democratic  party. 
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Over  the  country  Democratic  candidates  are  more  often  selected  for  their 
acceptabihty  to  labor  rather  than  because  they  are  identifiable  as  union  men  or 
have  primarily  wage-earning  backgrounds.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the 
course  of  their  careers  labor  leaders  make  enemies  both  for  their  own  and  other 
unions,  so  that  their  candidacy  tends  to  divide  the  labor  vote.  Even  in  Detroit, 
where  the  UAW  is  reputed  to  have  the  strongest  precinct  and  ward  organiza- 
tion of  any  union  in  the  country,  union  official  candidates  for  municipal  office 
have  been  less  successful  than  men  appealing  to  a  multigroup  basis  of  electoral 
support. 

Fourthly  the  organizational  separation  between  party  and  union  satisfies  the 
latter's  strong  desire  to  avoid  socialist-communist  and  "intellectual"  infiltration. 
Memories  of  the  long  periods  of  dissension,  weakness,  and  irresponsibility  caused 
by  internal  ideological  struggles  are  still  fresh.  Once  the  unions  have  achieved  a 
solid  basis  of  membership  support  and  financial  solvency,  the  inclination  to  keep 
party  politics  out  of  union  aflFairs  is  even  stronger. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  AFL  IN  POLITICS 


James  L.  McDevitt  has  prepared  this  article  especially  for  this  book.  Mr. 
McDevitt  is  Director  of  the  AFL  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  and 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Labor. 


Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  was  formed  by  the  AFL  in  1947.  This 
action  was  heralded  as  a  new  departure  for  the  AFL.  Actually  the  formation 
of  the  league  represented  a  return  to  the  same  objectives  and  the  same  methods 
first  employed  many  years  before  by  Samuel  Gompers,  first  president  of  the 
AFL. 

Because  of  the  basic  preoccupation  of  American  unions  with  economic  benefits 
for  their  members,  there  is  a  notion  prevalent  both  within  and  without  the 
labor  movement  that  the  unions  should  shun  political  action.  This  notion  is 
based  on  the  fallacy  that  the  unions  have  a  choice.  They  have  no  more  choice 
than  a  man  in  ten  feet  of  water  has  a  choice  of  swimming  or  not.  He  either 
swims  or  he  drowns. 

You  cannot  organize  unions  and  negotiate  contracts  for  better  pay  if  the 
legislative  bodies  enact  laws  which  make  unions  and  their  actions  illegal.  You 
cannot  enact  workmen's  compensation  laws  if  the  legislators  do  not  like  the  idea. 
Favorable  laws  are  written  by  favorable  legislators.  There  is  no  use  lobbying 
for  a  law  which  is  opposed  by  the  majority  of  legislators.  The  first  step  in  lobby- 
ing is  to  elect  favorable  legislators.  In  short,  we  are  forced  into  politics. 

From  its  inception  this  was  recognized  by  the  AFL.  When  the  representatives 
of  five  national  unions  representing  45,000  members  met  in  Pittsburgh  in  1881 
to  form  the  AFL,  they  assumed  that  the  respective  unions  would  take  care  of 
organizing  the  unorganized.  Their  purpose  in  joining  together  was  for  their 
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mutual  self-protection  against  unfair  and  abusive  legislation  which  could  not  be 
solved  at  the  bargaining  table  but  only  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

In  the  original  platform  adopted  in  that  first  convention  in  1881  there  were 
exactly  13  points.  The  first  12  advocated  specific  pieces  of  legislation  sought  by 
the  unions.  The  thirteenth  point  called  for  nonpartisan  political  action  by 
union  members  in  order  to  elect  officeholders  who  would  enact  the  first  12 
points. 

It  was  not  until  1906  that  the  AFL  actually  embarked  on  a  formal  program 
of  political  action  under  Sam  Gompcrs'  strong  leadership.  By  authorization  of 
the  AFL  convention  the  AFL  took  an  active  part  in  every  campaign  from  1906 
through  1924.  The  AFL  Executive  Council  created  Labor's  Representation 
Committee  to  carry  on  the  political  program  starting  in  1906.  In  1920  this 
committee  was  broadened  and  renamed  the  National  Non-Partisan  Political 
Campaign  Committee  of  the  AFL.  This  committee  resembled  the  present 
LLPE  in  structure  and  operation,  raising  voluntary  contributions,  printing 
literature,  conducting  registration  and  vote  campaigns,  and  supporting  specifi- 
cally endorsed  candidates  for  both  Congress  and  the  Presidency. 

Somehow  the  myth  has  developed  that  prior  to  the  1952  endorsement  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  the  AFL  had  never  made  a  presidential  endorsement  except 
for  Robert  LaFollette  in  1924.  That  is  not  true.  A  perusal  of  the  official  AFL 
Con\ention  Proceedings  shows  that  the  AFL  acti\ely  supported  Brvan  in 
1908,  Wilson  in  1912  and  1916,  Cox  in  1920,  and  LaFollette  in  1924.  This 
support  was  given  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  after  the  AFL  committee  had  pre- 
sented the  AFL  legislative  program  to  all  the  party  conventions  and  had  studied 
the  record  of  the  individual  candidates  nominated. 

The  only  thing  unique  about  the  1952  AFL  endorsement  of  Adlai  Stevenson 
was  that  the  AFL  convention  itself  was  able  to  take  action.  This  had  not  been 
possible  previously  because  the  1952  convention  was  the  first  one  since  1884 
to  occur  between  the  party  conventions  and  the  election. 

Unfortunately,  Gompers  died  shortly  after  the  1924  election,  and  the  political 
program  which  had  been  so  successful  under  his  leadership  fell  into  disuse. 
This  was  unfortunate  because  the  legislative  gains  made  under  Gompers,  es- 
pecially in  the  period  from  1912  to  1918,  marked  that  period  as  the  golden  era 
of  labor  up  to  that  time.  The  record  demonstrates  clearly  that  it  was  the  non- 
partisan political  action  program  which  made  labor's  lobbying  successful  in  that 
period. 

It  was  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947  which  finally  forced  the 
AFL  formally  to  organize  its  political  activities  once  more.  When  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  passed  over  President  Truman's  veto,  there  were  only  25  out 
of  the  96  Senators  and  only  83  out  of  the  435  Representatives  who  voted  against 
the  Act.  Labor's  estate  in  Congress  had  fallen  so  low  that  we  could  not  even 
muster  the  necessary  one-third  vote  to  sustain  a  veto.  Both  Truman  and  Roose- 
\clt  had  been  faced  with  a  hostile  coalition  majority  since  1938,  but  not  until 
after  the  disastrous  1946  election  were  they  unable  to  muster  the  one-third  vote 
needed  to  sustain  a  veto  of  vicious  bills. 

Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  opened  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  March  of  1948  with  a  small  staff  which  immediately  set  about  raising 
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voluntary  contributions  of  $1  per  member,  helping  organize  state  and  local 
leagues,  and  furnishing  all  types  of  political  education  material. 

While  the  power  of  the  trade-union  movement  lies  in  the  national  and 
international  unions,  they  are  not  adapted  to  political  action.  An  international 
union  parallels  the  industry  with  which  its  members  have  collective  bargaining 
contracts.  It  does  not  parallel  political  subdivisions.  Even  a  union  of  a  half 
million  members  has  very  little  effect  operating  alone,  since  its  members 
are  scattered  thinly  throughout  the  97  million  potential  voters.  Maximum  politi- 
cal effectiveness  can  be  realized  only  when  all  the  members  of  ah  the  local 
unions  in  each  election  district  work  together  for  the  same  candidate. 

Thus  the  league  had  to  be  organized  to  parallel  the  election  districts.  Since 
the  AFL  local  unions  join  in  central  labor  unions  and  state  federations  to  work 
together  on  community  and  state-wide  problems,  it  was  left  to  them  to  or- 
ganize the  local  state  leagues  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  local  leagues  ha\'e  used  the  voting  records  issued  by  the  national  league 
in  judging  the  fitness  of  incumbents  running  for  reelection.  Through  their  own 
meetings,  publications,  and  personal  canvassing  the  state  and  local  leagues  have 
done  a  more  effective  job  each  year  in  keeping  their  members  informed  on 
political  matters. 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing  the  league  when  it  was  first  formed  was 
to  get  more  union  members  registered.  In  some  communities  surveys  showed 
that  less  than  one-half  of  the  members  were  even  registered  to  vote.  Whether 
they  voted  for  their  friends  or  even  voted  at  all  on  election  day  was  an  equally 
serious  question. 

The  situation  is  far  from  perfect  today,  but  in  some  communities  the  union 
registration  is  now  quite  high  and  there  is  at  least  strong  unity  among  the 
union  officials  on  behalf  of  the  endorsed  candidates. 

Political  action  presents  psychic  problems.  Sur\'eys  show  that  union  members 
resent  the  union's  trying  to  tell  them  for  whom  they  should  vote.  But  the  same 
surveys  show  that  the  same  members  appreciate  the  union's  telling  them  the 
record  of  the  candidates.  In  short,  the  problem  is  to  obtain  democratic  unity 
of  action  on  endorsements  made  on  the  basis  of  the  record  and  at  the  same 
time  not  let  the  union  members  or  officers  feel  that  they  are  being  blindly  in- 
structed. Actually,  this  is  a  very  healthy  attitude  on  the  part  of  union  members, 
since  it  would  be  a  tragic  day  for  our  democracy  if  union  members  could  be 
expected  to  march  to  the  polls  and  vote  as  a  bloc  without  reason  or  individual 
initiative. 

Labor  has  a  duty  to  keep  its  members  informed  politically.  Should  we  leave 
it  to  the  newspaper  publishers,  to  the  owners  of  the  radio  stations,  or  possibly 
to  the  politicians  themselves  to  inform  our  members?  On  the  contrary,  unions 
were  formed  by  working  people  for  their  mutual  self-protection.  Reporting  back 
to  the  local  union  membership  on  the  actions  and  votes  of  their  elected  public 
officials  is  certainly  the  necessary  obligation  of  any  responsible  labor  movement. 
~7f  The  contribution  that  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  can  make  in 
helping  elect  better  officeholders  is  to  see  first  that  registration  is  high  among 
union  members  and  that  the  members  are  kept  aware  of  the  important  legisla- 
tive issues.  At  election  time  the  league  can  raise  campaign  funds,  present  the 
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record  of  the  candidates  to  the  membership,  and  mobilize  union  volunteer  elec- 
tion workers  to  help  get  out  the  vote. 

However,  no  one  knows  better  than  the  union  official  that  the  "labor  vote" 
cannot  be  "delivered"  as  a  bloc  for  any  candidate.  The  candidate  himself  must 
be  good  enough  in  his  own  right  to  appeal  to  union  members  and  get  them 
out  to  vote  for  him  rather  than  his  opponent. 
(3  Our  objective  is  not  to  "deliver"  an  army  of  voting  puppets  but  to  do  our 
part  in  developing  a  more  informed  and  politically  alert  citizenry  which  will 
recognize  the  political  charlatans  and  demand  better  public  officeholders,  who 
will  see  that  our  democracy  serves  all  the  people. 


THE  CIO-PAC 


Jack  Kroll  prepared  this  article  for  this  book.  It  appeared  originally  in  J.  B.  S. 
Hardman  and  Maurice  F.  Neufeld  (eds.).  The  House  of  Labor,  from  which  it 
has  been  quoted  and  adapted  by  permission.  Copyright,  1951,  by  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.  Mr.  Kroll  is  Director  of  the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  and  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
CIO  Council. 


Political  action  and  trade-unionism  are,  of  course,  no  strangers.  Virtually  since 
the  first  day  of  our  republic  working  men  and  women  have  sought  to  use  their 
democratic  prerogatives  to  improve  their  conditions  of  life. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee  through 
which  members  of  organized  labor  in  the  great  mass-production  industries  of  the 
United  States  have  expressed  themselves  in  the  field  of  politics. 

The  PAC  was  established  by  the  CIO  as  one  of  its  committees  on  July  7, 
1943,  with  Sidney  Hillman,  then  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  as  its  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee,  CIO  President  Phillip  Murray  reported  to 
the  CIO  convention  on  November  5,  1943,  was  to  "conduct  a  broad  and  inten- 
sive program  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the  five  million  mem- 
bers of  CIO  and  enlisting  the  active  support  of  all  other  trade  unions,  AFL, 
railroad  brotherhoods  and  unaffiliated,  for  effective  labor  action  on  the  political 
front." 

"It  is  definitely  not,"  the  report  of  President  Murray  said,  "the  policy  of 
the  CIO  to  organize  a  third  party,  but  rather  to  abstain  from  and  discourage 
any  move  in  that  direction.  For,  even  apart  from  the  insurmountable  technical 
problems  of  placing  such  a  party  on  the  ballot  in  1944,  a  third  party  would 
only  serve  to  divide  labor  and  progressive  forces,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
political  enemies.  The  primary  political  task  today  is  to  weld  the  unity  of  all 
workers,  farmers  and  other  progressives  behind  candidates,  regardless  of  party 
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affiliations,  who  support  the  war  program  of  our  Commander-in-Chief  and  en- 
hghtened  domestic  and  foreign  pohcies." 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  PAC  in  July,  1943,  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  was  held  and  plans  developed  for  the  launching  of  registration 
campaigns.  In  September,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  CIO  vice  presidents 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  headquarters  in  New  York,  an 
office  in  Washington,  and  14  regional  offices.  Provisions  were  made  for  financing 
in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

On  April  12,  1945,  the  CIO  Executive  Board  moved  to  expand  the  CIO-PAC 
and  directed  the  establishment  of  political  action  committees  by  the  industrial 
union  councils,  state  and  local,  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  CIO-PAC, 
In  most  instances  each  council  used  its  state  executive  board  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  committee,  with  membership  extended  to  include  representatives  from 
every  union,  council,  or  other  CIO  entity  in  the  area.  The  CIO  Executive  Board 
also  directed  the  formation  of  political  action  committees  by  the  international 
unions  with  their  own  political  action  directors  and  liaison  representatives  to 
coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  CIO-PAC. 

Sidney  Hillman,  chairman  of  CIO-PAC,  died  July  10,  1946,  and  changes  in 
the  structure  of  PAC  became  necessary.  The  committee,  by  action  of  the  CIO 
Executive  Board,  was  enlarged  to  include  the  vice  presidents  of  the  CIO  and  an 
executive  board  consisting  of  the  presidents  and  secretary-treasurers  of  the  five 
largest  unions,  and  a  director  was  named. 

Today  the  CIO-PAC  Board  consists  of  the  presidents  and  secretary-treasurers 
of  the  CIO's  six  largest  unions  (United  Steelworkers,  United  Automobile  Work 
ers.  Communications  Workers,  Textile  Workers,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work 
ers,  and  United  Rubber  Workers),  the  executive  committee  of  the  CIO,  and  a 
director.  It  is  responsible  to  the  CIO  convention  and,  in  the  interim,  to  the 
CIO  Executive  Board.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Washington. 

Organizational  Structure 

The  basis  of  CIO-PAC,  of  course,  is  the  men  and  women  of  the  CIO.  Op- 
erating through  their  unions  they  are  the  people  who  do  the  political  action 
work  of  CIO  and  the  people  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  determine  the  political 
direction  of  CIO-PAC. 

In  this  factor  lies  a  great  deal  of  the  strength  of  CIO-PAC,  for  its  organiza- 
tional base  is  the  union,  in  which  men  and  women  are  bound  closely  together 
by  economic  self-interest,  rather  than  the  looser  party  organization  in  which  the 
cement  is  patronage  or  self-aggrandizement. 

The  men  and  women  of  CIO  who  engage  in  political  action  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  principle  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  self-advancement.  They  are  seek- 
ing the  passage  of  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  or  the  election  of  a  particu- 
lar candidate  because  they  believe  in  the  legislation  or  the  candidate.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  the  governmental  jobs  that  will  be  created  by  the  legislation 
or  the  patronage  that  might  come  their  way  as  the  result  of  the  election  of  the 
candidate  they  favor. 

The  old  notion  of  political  machines  built  on  an  elaborate  structure  of 
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patronage  and  a  few  dollars  on  election  day  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  professional  politician  is  that  labor's  political  organization  not  only  en- 
lists the  support  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  energetic  political  workers,  but 
that  these  workers  contribute  financially  to  the  organization. 

The  introduction  of  principles  as  a  political  factor  on  this  level  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  principle  as  a  political  factor  on  higher  levels,  and  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  successful  candidates,  somewhat  to  their  surprise, 
learned  that  they  were  expected  to  talk  and  act  the  same  way  after  election 
day  as  before. 

The  formal  structure  of  these  local  political  action  committees  varies  greatly 
from  local  to  local  and  from  community  to  community. 

In  most  instances  the  local  union  has  a  political  action  committee,  with  the 
president  of  the  local  acting  as  chairman  while  a  specially  designated  person 
does  the  actual  day-to-day  work.  If  the  local  is  large  enough  to  sustain  paid 
officers,  the  political  action  worker  may  be  a  paid  employee  of  the  local.  More 
often  he  is  compensated  for  time  lost  from  the  job  in  his  political  action  ac- 
tivities. Other  members  of  the  committee  include  members  of  the  local  execu- 
tive board,  shop  stewards,  grievance  committeemen,  and  other  members  of  the 
local  willing  to  work. 

Above  the  local  level  there  is  the  city  and  county  PAC  and  the  Congressional 
District  PAC. 

The  city  or  county  PAC  parallels,  in  most  instances,  the  city  or  county  in- 
dustrial union  council  in  that  it  is  a  delegate  body  composed  of  representatives 
of  locals  within  the  geographical  area  covered  by  the  industrial  union  council. 
The  Congressional  District  PAC  has  no  parallel  in  the  industrial  union  structure, 
but  it,  too,  is  a  delegate  body  concerned  primarily  with  the  election  of  the 
congressional  candidate  from  that  district.  It  is  in  being  principally  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  nation  which  are  represented  by  a  number  of  congressmen 
(such  as  Chicago,  Philadelphi*a,  etc.). 

The  city  or  county  PAC  has  the  function  of  directing  the  political  action  work 
within  its  geographical  area  and  of  selecting  candidates  to  be  chosen  by  the 
voters  within  that  area.  Thus  mayors,  city  councilmen,  sheriffs,  municipal  and 
county  judges,  and  public  officials  on  that  level  are  supported  or  opposed  ac- 
cording to  the  decisions  of  the  city  or  county  PAC. 

The  Congressional  District  PAC  performs  a  similar  endorsement  function 
with  reference  to  congressional  candidates. 

State  Political  Action  Committee 

On  the  next  higher  level  are  the  state  political  action  committees.  Tliese  are 
often  more  formal  in  their  nature  than  the  city  or  county  PAC's  or  the  Con- 
gressional District  PAC's  in  that  they  have  constitutions  and  by-laws  and  pro- 
cedures that  are  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  pattern.  Virtually  all  states  now 
have  political  action  committees  which  are  formally  established  and  operate 
under  constitutions  and  by-laws. 

One  of  the  oldest  is  the  Ohio  PAC.  It  consists  of  a  state  central  committee 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  CIO  locals  in  the  state  and  a  steering  committee 
of  17,  consisting  of  the  CIO  regional  directors,  the  international  union  regional 
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directors  within  the  state,  and  four  representatives  from  the  smaller  interna- 
tionals. The  president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Union 
Council  are  designated  in  the  constitution  as  the  officials  of  the  Ohio  PAC. 

The  steering  committee  considers  matters  of  policy  coming  before  it  and 
submits  recommendations  to  the  state  central  committee.  The  state  central 
committee,  in  turn,  submits  its  recommendations  to  the  convention  of  the  Ohio 
State  Industrial  Union  Council.  It  is  empowered  to  act  on  its  own  if  action  is 
required  prior  to  the  next  state  convention. 

In  the  past  the  Ohio  PAC  has  made  recommendations  concerning  state  of- 
fices, national  offices  elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  and  congressional  district 
candidates. 

The  Ohio  PAC  employs  three  persons  on  a  full-time  basis  whose  function 
is  to  assist  all  CIO  locals  in  the  state  with  problems  of  political  organization 
and  political  techniques.  Moving  about  the  state  they  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  registration  campaigns,  set  up  election-day  procedures  and,  in  general,  pro- 
vide the  know-how  that  may  be  lacking  in  the  community. 

The  Ohio  PAC  is  financed  by  a  voluntary  per  capita  tax  of  one  cent  per 
member  per  month  from  each  of  the  locals  affiliated  with  the  Ohio  CIO  Council. 
This  money  is  used  only  for  educational  purposes  or  for  elections  for  state  office, 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  prohibiting  its  use  in  connection  with  a  Federal  election. 

Financing  of  PAC 

There  are  numerous  legal  requirements  covering  the  financing  of  political 
organizations,  and  with  all  of  these  the  CIO-PAC  and  other  PAC's  rigidly 
comply. 

All  of  the  work  of  CIO-PAC  in  connection  with  a  Federal  election  is  financed 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  members  of  the  CIO  and  others  who  feel 
inclined  to  contribute.  These  contributions  are  recorded  by  means  of  receipts 
from  numbered  books  which  the  CIO-PAC  prints  and  furnishes  the  interna- 
tional unions,  which,  in  turn,  distribute  them  to  their  locals. 

The  locals  distribute  the  books  to  their  collectors,  who  receive  the  contribu- 
tions and  fill  in  the  receipts  in  duplicate.  The  duplicate  is  furnished  the  con- 
tributor, while  the  original,  together  with  the  money,  is  forwarded  through  in- 
ternational union  channels  back  to  the  CIO-PAC.  Half  of  all  contributions 
remain  within  the  state  in  which  they  were  made  for  political  action  work  in 
the  state. 

Quarterly  reports  are  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
such  state  reports  as  are  required  by  state  law  are  filed  by  the  appropriate  officials 
with  the  appropriate  state  office. 

Operation  of  PAC 

Perhaps  the  simplest  means  of  describing  the  operation  of  PAC  is  to  pic- 
ture an  imaginary  congressional  district. 

This  hypothetical  district  is  in  an  industrial  area  and  there  are  many  labor 
voters  who  are  concerned  with  the  kind  of  representation  they  have  in  the  na- 
tional Congress.  They  have  a  well-organized  PAC  and  they  are  actively  engaged 
in  politics. 
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The  incumbent  representative  is  a  person  whose  voting  record  indicates  that 
he  is  less  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  individual  workers  and  their  families 
than  they  feel  he  should  be. 

John  Smith  is  a  young  attorney  in  town.  He  has  held  a  few  political  offices 
and  has  established  something  of  a  record  for  himself.  He  believes  he  could 
represent  the  people  of  that  congressional  district  more  fairly  than  the  in- 
cumbent and  he  has  definite  views  on  the  particular  issues  of  the  day.  He  has, 
therefore,  filed  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  But  he  knows  he  lives  in  an  in- 
dustrial district  and  that  his  chances  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  degree 
of  backing  he  can  get  from  organized  labor. 

John  Smith,  therefore,  calls  up  one  of  his  friends,  who  is  a  local  union 
official.  He  tells  him  he  is  going  to  run  for  Congress  and  that  he  would  like 
the  active  support  of  the  PAC.  His  friend  tells  him  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  local  PAC  and  he  gi\es  Smith  the  name  of  the  chairman.  Smith  and  the 
PAC  chairman  make  a  date  to  talk  things  over. 

When  John  Smith  and  the  PAC  chairman  get  together,  Smith  finds  that 
there  are  four  or  five  people  present  in  addition  to  the  chairman.  They  are  the 
screening  committee,  and  it  is  their  function  to  make  the  preliminary  decision 
as  to  whether  Smith  warrants  their  support. 

Together  Smith  and  the  screening  committee  talk  the  whole  matter  over. 
They  discuss  at  great  lengths  Smith's  views  on  current  political  questions  to 
determine  primarily  how  well  informed  Smith  is  and  how  closely  their  views 
coincide.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  between  Smith  and  the  screening 
committee,  but  the  main  question  in  the  committee's  mind  is  whether  Smith 
and  the  people  they  represent  are  both  going  in  the  same  direction.  They  are 
more  concerned  with  his  general  outlook  than  his  specific  views  on  the  way 
in  which  to  sohe  specific  problems. 

The  committee  and  Smith  may  also  discuss  the  question  of  finances  and  other 
support  that  Smith  has,  the  record  he  has  made  in  the  public  offices  he  has  held, 
and  his  prospects  of  winning. 

Following  the  talk,  the  steering  committee  makes  up  its  mind  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  PAC  they  make  their  report.  They  have  talked  to  Smith, 
Brown,  and  Jones,  and  they  believe  that  John  Smith  is  the  man  who  should 
be  endorsed.  He  is  an  able  man,  they  say,  and  his  record  entitles  him  to  a 
chance  to  higher  office.  The  PAC  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  screen- 
ing committee  and  votes  an  endorsement  of  John  Smith. 

This  endorsement  is  reported  to  the  constituent  unions  of  the  area  PAC, 
to  the  state  PAC,  and  to  the  CIO-PAC  in  Washington.  It  is  also  announced 
in  the  newspapers. 

Having  endorsed  John  Smith,  the  area  PAC  proceeds  to  back  up  its  action. 
It  checks  the  membership  files  of  all  unions  within  the  area  to  see  if  all  mem- 
bers and  their  wives,  adult  children,  and  in-laws  are  registered  to  vote.  If  they 
are  not  registered,  machinery  is  set  in  motion  to  get  them  registered.  Caravans 
from  workshops  to  the  registrar's  office  are  organized.  Registrars  are  persuaded 
to  keep  late  office  hours.  In  some  places  union  members  may  be  deputized  as 
registrars. 
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Following  the  final  registration  day,  the  area  PAC  takes  stoek  and  lays  plans 
for  the  eoming  eleetion  day.  One  of  the  most  important  jobs  is  that  of  educat- 
ing the  union  membership  and  others  in  the  eommunity  on  the  issues  involved. 
Housing  may  be  an  important  problem  in  the  eommunity.  John  Smith  supports 
Federal  housing  legislation,  while  the  incumbent  believes  such  legislation  is  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  of  the  Federal  government  into  the  domain  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  PAC  will  get  all  the  information  it  can  about  housing  and  about  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  may  make  a  survey  to  determine  the  existing  housing 
conditions  in  the  district,  the  amount  of  private  housing  being  constructed  and 
the  amount  of  rental  housing  available,  the  scale  of  rents  being  charged,  and 
the  possibilities  of  erecting  low-cost  projects. 

Then  it  will  print  and  distribute  literature  on  the  question.  It  may  make 
available  speakers  who  can  discuss  the  subject  of  housing  and  its  various  aspects. 
It  may  purchase  radio  time  for  a  discussion  of  the  issue.  It  will  get  people  talk- 
ing about  housing,  the  pros  and  cons  of  public  low-cost  housing  as  opposed  to 
privately  financed  housing. 

The  ward  and  precinct  workers  will  discuss  the  issue  with  their  neighbors. 
They  will  seek  to  find  out  how  their  neighbors  feel  about  public  housing,  what 
their  neighbors  think  about  John  Smith,  what  his  strong  points  are  and  what 
his  weak  points  are,  what  questions  John  Smith  should  answer  in  his  next 
speech. 

They  will  report  their  findings  to  a  central  campaign  committee  so  that  the 
committee  can  estimate  how  well  or  how  badly  the  campaign  is  going.  Even 
more  important,  the  committee  can  make  up  a  fairly  accurate  list  of  people 
who  will  vote  for  Smith  and  who  will  vote  for  his  opponent.  On  election  day 
it  will  concentrate  on  getting  the  Smith  voters  to  the  polls. 

Along  with  the  educational  campaign  on  the  issues  and  the  records  of  the 
opposing  candidates,  the  PAC  outlines  detailed  plans  for  election  day. 

All  these  activities,  of  course,  cost  money.  The  area  PAC  may  have  some  that 
is  raised  in  a  local  affair.  It  may  also  receive  some  money  from  the  state  PAC 
and  from  CIO-PAC.  Because  John  Smith  is  running  for  Federal  office,  all 
this  money  is  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  big  push  comes  on  election  day.  Car  pools  are  set  up  to  transport  people 
to  the  polls  and  dispatchers  must  be  available  to  tell  the  drivers  where  to  go. 
Mothers  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  unattended  must  be  furnished  the  services 
of  baby  sitters  while  they  go  to  the  polls.  At  the  polls  themselves  there  must 
be  watchers  and  challengers,  and  after  the  polls  are  closed  someone  must 
watch  to  make  sure  that  votes  in  the  ballot  box  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
counted.  These  poll  watchers  must  be  fed  and  the  drivers  will  need  sandwiches 
so  they  can  keep  going  throughout  the  day. 

The  objective  of  all  this,  of  course,  is  to  make  sure  that  every  eligible  voter, 
the  people  who  registered  during  the  registration  drive,  follows  through  and 
votes. 

And  some  time  in  the  early  morning  the  weary  PAC  people  will  learn  that 
John  Smith  has  been  elected  to  Congress. 
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Conclusion 

We  in  the  CIO-PAC  feel  that  we  are  making  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
hfe  of  our  nation,  not  alone  in  supporting  the  only  philosophy  which  offers  a 
true  alternative  to  totalitarianism  of  the  right  and  left,  but  in  heightening  the 
interest  and  concern  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their  democratic 
government. 

Labor  will,  I  am  sure,  continue  to  be  active  in  politics  and  will  continue  to 
mobilize  the  strength  of  our  people  in  behalf  of  genuine  self-government.  Such 
a  program  requires  the  enlistment  of  the  best  talent  and  energies  of  persons 
concerned  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  democratic  system  in  our  country.  The 
labor  movement  seeks  and  welcomes  such  talent.  It  will  continue  to  take  pride 
in  its  role  as  one  of  the  stalwart  defenders  of  our  democratic  society  in  this 
time  of  trial. 


I 


(?) 


BUSINESS 


The  political  techniques  and  methods  of  a  group  are  largely  determined  by 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  its  power.  Farm  and  labor  groups,  because  of 
the  millions  of  eligible  voters  who  are  members  of  their  organizations,  attempt 
to  exert  influence  by  promising  electoral  support  or  threatening  reprisals  at  the 
polls.  Business  by  comparison  is  numerically  weak  and  has  relatively  little  voting 
power;  yet  its  net  political  influence  is  enormous.  Basically  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  political  power  of  business  stem  from  its  wealth — and  from 
the  leadership,  prestige,  cohesion,  and  organizations  which  wealth  begets. 

Business,  like  labor  and  agriculture,  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  completely 
unified  group.  For  example,  the  independent  retailer  dislikes  the  competition 
of  chain  stores,  railroads  oppose  the  requests  of  airlines  for  subsidies,  and  the 
local  laundry  finds  little  in  common  with  a  giant  manufacturing  corporation. 
Indeed,  the  term  "businessman"  embraces  a  heterogeneous  group  of  people, 
including  industrialists  and  ser\'ice-station  operators,  large  bankers  and  insurance 
salesmen,  motion-picture  magnates  and  white-collar  workers,  corporation  execu- 
tives and  small  shopkeepers.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  diversity,  businessmen  exhibit 
remarkable  unity  on  many  political  questions.  This  bond  is  created  in  part 
by  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the  numerous  trade  associations  and  other  or- 
ganizations to  which  businessmen  belong,  the  two  largest  and  most  influential 
of  which  are  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

During  the  past  century  American  industry  has  undergone  radical  changes. 
As  late  as  the  Civil  War  most  businesses  were  owned  by  individuals  or  were 
small  companies  which  operated  independently.  Industrial  production  was 
primarily  of  the  household  type;  what  industrial  production  was  found  outside 
the  home  was  limited  largely  to  small  factories  and  mills.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
the  United  States  has  been  swiftly  transformed  mto  a  highly  industrialized 
nation.  The  modern  factory  system  developed,  with  its  mass-production  tech- 
niques and  its  huge  labor  force.  The  small  and  isolated  business  enterprises 
have  been  replaced  in  many  industries  by  large  business  corporations  with  vast 
concentrations  of  capital  and  a  pyramiding  of  management.  This  constant  growth 
and  consolidation  of  business  into  ever  larger  enterprises — a  process  which  is 
continuing  at  the  present  time — has  significant  economic  and  political  ramifica- 
tions not  fully  appreciated  by  most  Americans. 

In  the  first  selection,  "What  Do  You  Mean,  Free  Enterprise?"  Nathan 
Robertson  notes  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  most  people  in  the  United  States 
concerning  the  functioning  of  our  economic  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  re- 
cent significant  changes  in  the  American  economy.  He  states. that  most  people 
suffer  from  the  delusion  that  the  United  States  has  a  free-enterprise  system 
similar  to  that  advocated  by  Adam  Smith,  the  leading  exponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  laissez  faire.  Actually  our  economic  system — because  of  monopoly  and  gov- 
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ernmental  influences — would  be  described  more  accurately  as  a  "safe-enterprise 
system."  Robertson  believes  that  the  American  people  must  know  the  facts  of 
our  economic  life  if  the  nation  is  to  adopt  a  rational  approach  to  pressing  na- 
tional and  international  problems. 

The  second  article,  "Business  Organized  as  Power,"  analyzes  the  attitude  and 
aims  of  business  regarding  government.  The  author,  Alpheus  T.  Mason,  calls 
attention  to  the  continuous  growth  of  corporate  enterprises  and  the  effort  of 
business  to  prevent  further  governmental  regulations  and  control.  He  expresses 
the  opinion  that  corporate  enterprises  desire  an  independence  from  governmental 
control  comparable  to  the  independence  which  some  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  wished  to  grant  the  states.  Professor  Mason  concludes  his  essay 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  principal  reasons  why  a  government  conducted 
solely  by  business  would  be  undesirable  and  unsuccessful. 

Richard  W.  Gable,  in  the  third  article,  "The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers," raises  the  question:  "Is  the  NAM  an  influential  political  interest 
group — or  does  its  support  bear  the  kiss  of  death?"  In  seeking  an  answer  to 
this  question,  he  examines  the  organizational  structure  of  the  NAM;  its  policy- 
making procedures;  its  leadership  and  financing;  its  alliances  with  other  groups; 
and  its  propaganda  program  and  political  activities.  Gable's  conclusions,  drawn 
from  his  study  of  the  influence  of  the  NAM  in  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  shed  considerable  light  on  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
political  effectiveness  of  an  organized  interest  group. 

In  the  fourth  and  final  selection  in  this  chapter,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  discussed  by  Arch  N.  Booth,  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  He  notes  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  in  1912  following  a  suggestion  by  President  Taft 
that  such  an  organization  would  be  of  value  in  helping  Congress  "keep 
in  closer  touch  with  commercial  affairs."  Booth  describes  how  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  organized  and  functions  and  how  its  policies  are  for- 
mulated, and  he  discusses  the  various  points  in  the  Chamber's  present  pro- 
(Jram. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN,  FREE  ENTERPRISE? 


Nathan  Robertson,  "What  Do  You  Mean,  Free  Enterprise?"  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  197  (November,  1948),  pp.  70-75.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Nathan 
Robertson,  who  died  in  April,  1950,  was  a  well-known  writer. 


The  United  States  today  is  in  a  condition  comparable  to  that  of  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  schizophrenia.  A  few  innocent  fancies  are  safe  enough  in  quiet  times, 
but  in  a  crisis,  either  the  patient  gives  up  his  delusions,  or  society  commits  him 
to  the  firm  hold  of  others.  Our  national  phantasy,  fateful  in  these  edgy  times, 
is  our  belief  that  we  are  living  in  a  free-enterprise  system.  Since  reality  is  quite 
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the  reverse,  we  are  in  no  condition  to  make  rational  decisions.  It  is  time  to 
get  wise  to  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  free-enterprise  system  in  the  sense  that  if  a  man  has 
enough  money  he  can  go  into  any  work  or  any  business  he  chooses.  In  most  re- 
spects he  can  run  his  business  to  suit  himself.  He  may  make  money  or  he  may 
go  under,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  and  his  own  ability.  He  can  get 
out  of  one  occupation  or  business  and  go  into  another  whenever  he  can  afford 
to. 

But  these  are  only  surface  signs.  Fundamentally,  a  free-enterprise  system,  as 
spelled  out  by  Adam  Smith,  the  great  classical  economist,  is  one  in  which  there 
is  a  minimum  of  government  or  monopoly  interference — in  which  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  rule.  In  that  kind  of  system  an  individual  en- 
trepreneur takes  all  the  risks  and,  as  a  reward  for  bearing  those  risks,  is  entitled 
to  all  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  permit  him  to  win. 

America  once  had  close  to — although  never  completely — a  free-enterprise 
system  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  from  almost  the  beginning,  this  country  had 
tariffs  which  interfered  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand;  subsidies  to  the 
railroads  and  to  Western  pioneers  which  fell  considerably  short  of  Adam  Smith's 
ideal;  prohibitions  against  some  businesses  regarded  as  immoral,  such  as  the 
slave  trade;  and  government  competition,  such  as  the  postal  system  in  com- 
munications. 

But  except  for  a  few  interferences  of  this  kind,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
were  in  control,  and  we  had  something  rather  similar  to  a  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. There  was  little  go\'ernment  interference  or  monopoly.  A  man  could  go 
into  any  business  he  chose,  pay  any  wages  for  which  he  could  get  men  to  work, 
charge  any  price  he  could  get,  and  make  as  much  money  as  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  would  permit.  He  could  even  throw  away  the  nation's  basic  natural 
resources  in  the  most  profligate  manner  if  he  chose  to  do  so  in  his  grab  for 
riches  and  power.  He  could  make  millions — or  go  bankrupt. 

Today  we  have  something  quite  different.  The  individual  entrepreneur  still 
faces  the  risk  of  competition  within  his  own  segment  of  the  economy — if  he 
happens  to  be  in  an  area  of  business  where  competition  still  exists,  such  as  farm- 
ing or  retailing.  But  in  many  segments  of  our  industry,  competition  has  been 
drastically  restricted  so  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  no  longer  operate 
as  they  are  supposed  to.  Many  of  our  big  manufacturing  industries  have  price- 
fixing  schemes  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  steel,  cement,  and  other  heavy  in- 
dustries, until  very  recently,  have  had  the  basing-point  system  for  controlling 
competition,  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  extent  the  practice  has  been 
abandoned  since  it  was  outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Price-fixing  has  ex- 
tended clear  down  through  the  retail  trades  under  the  Miller-Tydings  Act,  which 
permits  manufacturers  to  fix  the  price  at  which  their  products  can  be  retailed 
to  the  public.  Patents  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  widespread  price-fixing. 

Even  beyond  all  this,  American  industry  has  become  so  big,  with  such  huge 
industrial  units,  that  only  those  with  many  millions  of  dollars  to  risk  can  enter 
many  fields  of  enterprise.  This  large  scale,  of  course,  limits  competition.  It  takes 
huge  aggregations  of  capital  to  enter  most  of  the  big  industries  like  steel,  auto- 
mobile, machinery,  or  electrical  equipment  manufacturing — and  e\en  publish- 
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ing.  At  least  $10,000,000  is  needed  to  launch  a  metropolitan  newspaper  today, 
and  even  then  the  chanees  of  making  a  profit  are  slim — as  Marshall  Field  can 
testify. 

But  a  more  important  factor  in  changing  our  economic  system  is  government. 
Today  a  business  man,  whether  he  is  a  manufacturer  or  retailer  or  farmer, 
no  longer  faces  the  biggest  risk  of  all  in  a  free-enterprise  system — the  risk  of 
the  uncontrolled  ups-and-downs  of  the  economy.  No  one  believes  that  we  have 
completely  eliminated  the  business  cycle,  but  we  have  today  so  vast  a  network 
of  go\crnment  supports  that  many  economists  believe  we  will  never  again  have 
anything  like  the  crash  of  1929.  Some  of  these  economists  contend  that  this 
is  the  reason  we  escaped  the  postwar  depression  which  was  expected  to  throw 
8,000,000  men  out  of  work  after  hostilities  ceased. 

So  today,  instead  of  having  a  nearly-free-enterprise  system  in  this  country — 
as  we  used  to  have  and  as  most  people  still  seem  to  think  we  have — we  are 
operating  under  something  quite  different.  I'  I's  a  drastically  revised  system — 
revised  by  monopoly  and  by  government  suppr?rts.  Partly  because  we  still  have 
not  recognized  just  how  different  our  new  system  is,  no  one  has  yet  named 
it — but  it  might  be  called  the  "safe-enterprise j'system." 

This  "safe-enterprise  system"  is  almost  as  diferent  from  the  one  that  Adam 
Smith  talked  about  or  the  system  we  once  ht  ,\  as  the  economy  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many or  of  Soviet  Russia.  But  it  is  just  as  American  and  goes  along  with  de- 
mocracy and  liberty  as  naturally  as  the  origin.nl.  In  fact,  our  democracy  today 
is  probably  more  complete  than  it  ever  was  in  the  past.  We  still  have  free  speech 
and  free  worship.  We  still  can  protest  and  vote  "no"  if  we  want,  and  more 
of  us  have  the  right  to  vote  "no"  than  ever  before.  But  we  no  longer  have  the 
freedom  to  pay  workers  five  or  ten  dollars  a  week  for  a  sixty-hour  week,  or  to 
put  millions  of  people  into  the  breadlines. 

The  schizophrenic  part  about  all  of  this  is  that  we  still  talk  and  plan  as 
though  we  had  a  system  of  the 'old  kind.  Proposals  are  rejected  in  Congress 
day  after  day  because  they  will  "interfere  with  the  free-enterprise  system." 
People  tend  to  confuse  the  "free-enterprise  system"  with  basic  Americanism  and 
put  it  on  the  same  pedestal  as  "liberty"  or  "democracy." 

What  makes  this  particularly  strange  is  that  we  did  not  even  begin  to  call 
our  system  a  "free-enterprise  system,"  or  to  use  that  phrase  as  almost  synonymous 
with  capitalism,  until  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  We  had  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  it  earlier  as  a  system  of  "free  competitive  enterprise."  But  the  more 
simple  phrase,  with  the  competitive  idea  eliminated,  was  popularized  by  the 
business  interests  of  this  country  about  ten  years  ago,  when  they  were  fighting 
off  some  of  the  New  Deal  reforms.  One  of  the  bright  young  men  then  working 
for  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  credited  with  promoting  the 
new  phrase.  .  .  . 

Business  pushed  the  phrase  in  speeches,  advertisements,  and  propaganda. 
Politicians  accepted  it  and  won  applause  with  it.  Everything  indicated  that  the 
American  people  wanted  a  free-enterprise  system,  except  that  by  the  time  the 
phrase  took  hold  we  had  moved  on  to  another  system  without  most  people 
realizing  it — although  they  had  repeatedly  approved  the  measures  which  brought 
the  change  about. 
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All  the  phrase  did  was  to  confuse  America  at  a  time  when  it  could  scarcely 
afford  to  be  confused.  It  is  important  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  get  over 
their  confusion — their  schizophrenia — if  they  are  to  run  the  new  system  intelli- 
gently. Business  men  need  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  new  system  in  order 
to  adopt  workable  price  policies,  labor  needs  to  recognize  it  to  decide  the 
issues  of  the  day  rationally.  To  decide  some  of  the  questions  we  now  face 
without  recognizing  where  we  are  or  where  we  are  going  is  like  a  ship  captain 
trying  to  chart  a  course  before  he  knows  where  he  is  or  what  port  he  wants  to 
reach.  .  .  . 

The  shape  of  our  economy  started  to  change  in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  the  growth  of  monopolies  and  the  governmental  steps  to  curb 
them.  Actually  the  first  big  change  came  when  we  decided  to  place  restrictions 
on  some  areas  of  free  enterprise:  the  public  utilities  and  the  industries  engaged 
in  developing  our  natural  resources.  We  decided  that  the  railroads  and  the 
utilities,  because  of  their  subsidies  iid  their  monopoly  positions,  were  secure 
and  were  not  taking  as  big  a  risk  ?s  other  businesses,  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  such  rich  rewards.  ^Ve  set  up  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  public  utility  coLdnissions  to  regulate  their  profits  and  the 
services  they  provided  the  public.  1  o  protect  our  national  resources,  we  gradu- 
ally— and  too  late — enacted  legisla  on  limiting  to  some  extent  the  aggressions 
of  selfish  entrepreneurs  in  the  lumber  and  other  natural  resource  industries. 
And  as  industry  grew  bigger  and  nv  re  powerful,  we  enacted  the  anti-trust  laws, 
though  we  did  not  do  much  to  enforce  them. 

In  most  areas  of  business  we  still  maintained  a  system  of  comparatively  free 
enterprise  until  the  depression  of  1929  shook  America  and  the  world  to  their 
economic  and  political  foundations.  Some  governments  and  economic  sys- 
tems fell,  and  others  came  close  to  it.  Desperately  we  began  under  Herbert 
Hoover  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  of  government  money  into  the  railroads, 
the  banks,  and  the  insurance  companies  to  shore  up  our  economy.  Franklin 
D.  Roose\elt  came  into  office  and  extended  the  same  help  to  the  average 
citizen. 

We  were  so  desperate  that  we  didn't  worry  too  much  about  abstract  theories 
of  government — although  the  Senate  did  debate  for  days  over  the  question  of 
whether  we  could  feed  hungry  people  as  well  as  hungry  cattle.  There  were 
warnings  at  the  time  that  we  were  destroying  our  freedom,  but  we  ignored  them 
and  probably  would  again  under  the  same  circumstances.  We  voted,  or  our 
representatives  voted,  a  lot  of  changes  in  our  system,  piece  by  piece,  in  an 
effort  to  save  various  segments  of  the  economy  from  ruin.  These  changes  added 
up  to  a  radical  revision  of  the  whole.  But  more  important  than  any  one  of 
them,  or  all  of  them  together,  was  the  new  principle  of  government  Hoo\er  and 
Roosevelt  joined  in  writing  into  our  system  at  that  time — that  the  government 
stands  back  of  our  economy  in  time  of  trouble. 

The  men  who  initiated  this  fundamental  change,  and  the  other  revisions  of 
our  system  under  the  New  Deal,  believed  in  the  free-enterprise  system  and  were 
merely  trying  to  save  it  by  correcting  isolated  abuses  or  weaknesses.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  changes  of  all — the  federal  insurance  of  bank 
deposits — came  not  from  the  New  Deal  but  from  a  conservative  Republican, 
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Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  who  sponsored  it  and  fought  for 
it  in  Congress  with  only  tacit  approval  from  the  Administration. 

The  farm  program  adopted  in  1933  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  and,  now  accepted  by  both  parties,  was  a  drastic  modification  of 
free  enterprise.  It  placed  a  government  cushion,  or  guarantee,  under  our  biggest 
industry.  .  .  . 

In  the  face  of  such  a  law  it  is  silly  to  talk  of  free  enterprise  in  agriculture 
any  longer.  And  yet  that  is  just  what  the  farm  spokesmen  do  when  they  op- 
pose ceilings  on  farm  prices  because  they  would  "interfere  with  the  free- 
enterprise  system.".  .  . 

Our  urban  economy  now  has  fully  as  many  government  cushions  under  it  as 
the  farm  economy,  although  most  business  men  do  not  feel  them  because  they 
are  more  indirect.  First  there  is  the  social  security  law,  providing  floors  below 
which  the  incomes  of  our  industrial  workers  cannot  fall  even  during  unem- 
ployment and  providing  continuing  income  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  Then, 
for  those  who  work,  the  wage-and-hour  law  provides  a  floor  under  wages  and  a 
ceiling  over  the  hours  of  work.  What  a  change  this  is  from  the  old  free-enterprise 
days  when  men  and  women  worked  in  sweatshops  and  cotton  mills  for  seventy 
hours  a  week  to  earn  perhaps  seven  dollars!  These  two  measures  alone  protect 
millions  of  individuals.  Together  with  the  farm  income  guarantees,  they  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  structure  supporting  national  purchasing  power — the  founda- 
tion stone  for  our  whole  industrial  prosperity. 

Supplementing  the  social  security  law  is  a  vast  system  of  retirement  plans  set 
up  by  private  industry  during  the  recent  war,  when  taxes  were  so  high  that  it 
was  almost  as  cheap  to  set  up  a  lavish  retirement  system  as  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
income.  These  reserves — estimated  to  run  into  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars — are  just  as  secure  a  bulwark  to  the  individuals  and  the  economy  as  the 
social  security  benefits. 

There  are  besides  a  wide  ^^ariety  of  government  subsidies  and  cushions  for 
specific  industries.  The  air-transport  industry,  for  instance,  is  subsidized  through 
airmail  contracts,  and  when  the  TWA  got  into  financial  difficulties  it  rushed  to 
Washington  for  a  retroactive  subsidy  to  pull  it  out  of  the  hole.  .  .  . 

The  shipping  industry  has  been  subsidized  by  the  government  in  one  way 
or  another  for  many  years.  Current  subsidies  to  the  merchant  marine  are 
running  close  to  $100,000,000  a  year  on  top  of  all  the  rich  benefits  provided 
these  companies  by  the  government  in  the  past.  Even  the  nation's  press,  which 
is  founded  on  the  word  "free,"  is  not  free  of  subsidies.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines enjoy  the  benefits  of  mail  subsidies  totaling  many  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  estimated  not 
long  ago  that  mail  subsidies  represented  the  entire  profit  of  the  prosperous 
Time-Life-Fortune  enterprises. 

Whether  our  banking  system  is  subsidized  is  open  to  debate,  but  some  econo- 
mists contend  that  the  banks  got  close  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  subsidies 
during  the  war  for  handling  the  paper  war  debt.  Government  research  subsidies 
are  now  reaching  into  almost  every  field  of  private  enterprise  and  running  into 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  They  go  not  only  to  business  con- 
cerns and  educational  institutions  in  the  form  of  research  grants,  but  even 
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into  the  pockets  of  private  physicians,  the  men  who  seem  most  determined  to 
avoid  government  interference  with  their  own  profession  (these  payments  come 
directly  from  the  PubHc  Health  Service,  which  some  physicians  regard  as  an 
arch-enemy). 

In  some  areas  the  definition  of  subsidies  becomes  difficult.  Many  industries 
benefit  substantially  from  the  government's  weather  reports,  from  the  trade- 
promotion  activities  of  the  Commerce  Department,  from  the  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce  on  our  rivers  and  harbors,  from  flood  control  ex- 
penditures, soil  conservation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  air  navi- 
gation facilities,  and  a  host  of  similar  government  operations  including  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  hydroelectric  power.  .  .  . 

Government  money  has  become  such  a  major  element  in  the  American 
economy  that  one  out  of  every  six  adults  in  this  country  now  receives  some  of 
it  in  one  form  or  another.  Regular  payments  go  to  almost  16,000,000  individuals, 
including  veterans  and  their  dependents,  members  of  the  armed  forces,  gov- 
ernment employees,  federal  pensioners,  social  security  beneficiaries,  and  farmers. 

Even  more  basic  than  any  of  these  money  payments,  however,  are  the 
guarantees  the  federal  government  now  offers  to  our  credit  structure.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  federal  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  which  has  eliminated  the  national 
fear  of  bank  runs,  the  government  offers  ninety  per  cent  guarantees  on  farm 
and  urban  mortgages.  These  guarantees,  which  cover  a  big  segment  of  the  private 
debt  structure,  have  stabilized  the  mortgage  market  as  it  never  was  before — -and 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  have  eliminated  the  wild  ups-and-downs  that  have 
brought  so  much  disaster  in  the  past.  .  .  . 

What  this  all  amounts  to,  in  short,  is  not  a  free-enterprise  system,  but  a  com- 
paratively safe-enterprise  system  under  which  our  economic  health  is  founded 
on  government  credit  and  government  credit  is  used  not  only  to  battle  depres- 
sion but  to  avoid  it.  Even  in  good  times  the  government  will  act  to  save  an  in- 
dustry— as  it  did  recently  for  the  air-transport  companies. 

There  is  still  risk  in  business,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  competition 
prevails.  Many  small  businesses  fail  every  day.  Government  does  not  guarantee 
a  profit  to  every  business  man,  or  even  to  every  farmer.  An  entrepreneur's  re- 
wards still  depend  considerably  on  his  ability  and  his  luck.  But  the  risks  in 
business  today  are  far  more  limited  than  they  were  in  the  days  when  we  really 
had  the  "free-enterprise  system"  we  talk  about  so  much.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  fact  with  vast  implications — for  every  business  man,  for  every 
worker,  and  for  every  citizen.  Certainly  every  politician  must  recognize  and  face 
up  to  the  new  system. 

And  the  American  people  must  admit  that  the  safe-enterprise  system  under 
which  they  live  requires  certain  adjustments.  Does  this  system,  for  example,  war- 
rant such  unlimited  business  profits  as  in  the  past,  when  business  men  risked 
all  to  win  all?  If  business  does  not  make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  price  and 
profit  policies  we  must  decide  whether  or  not  a  large  segment  of  industry  has 
achieved  the  relative  security  of  a  public  utility — a  position  where  limited  risks 
warrant  legislation  limiting  profits.  We  will  have  to  face  up,  also,  to  a  per- 
manent budget  of  $40,000,000,000  or  more  a  year  and  pay  the  taxes  that  such 
a  system  of  government  services  and  supports  require.  In  good  years  we  will 
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have  to  pay  in  taxes  considerably  more  than  that,  so  that  the  government  will 
be  sound  enough  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  it  faces  in  bad  times. 

The  old  free-enterprise  system  exists  only  in  our  nostalgic  imagination,  and 
we  have  spent  more  than  enough  energy  defending  it.  If  we  want  to  retain 
custody  of  our  economic  fate,  the  first  step  is  to  admit  the  facts. 


BUSINESS  ORGANIZED  AS  POWER 


Alpheus  Thomas  Mason,  "Business  Organized  as  Power:  The  New  Imperium 
in  Imperio,"  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  44,  No.  2  (June, 
1950),  pp.  323-342.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason,  Ph.D., 
is  McCormick  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Princeton  University. 


Economic  power  vis-a-vis  political  power,  interests  \ersus  numbers,  property 
against  persons  describes  roughly  an  intricate  pattern,  a  basic  ambivalence,  run- 
ning through  the  American  political  fabric.  Our  Founding  Fathers  inherited 
from  James  Harrington's  Oceana  of  1656  the  maxim  that  "power  always  fol- 
lows property."  "This  I  believe,"  John  Adams  commented.  May  26,  1776,  "to 
be  as  infallible  a  maxim  in  politics,  as  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  is  in 
mechanics."  ^  Latter-day  Americans  continue  to  hold  to  Flarrington's  party 
line.  John  Randolph,  in  1829,  saw  the  property-power  nexus  so  inextricably  linked 
as  to  make  it  impossible,  by  universal  suffrage  or  otherwise,  to  break  it. 
".  .  .  the  moment  you  have  separated  the  two,  that  very  moment,"  Randolph 
declared,  "property  will  go  in  search  of  power,  and  power  in  search  of  property. 
.  .  .  the  two  sexes  do  not  more  certainly,  nor  by  a  more  unerring  law,  gravitate 
to  each  other,  than  power  and  property."  - 

Few  today  would  deny  that  the  man  who  owns  or  controls  property  has 
more  than  a  species  of  private  right:  he  has,  in  addition,  a  certain  measure  of 
social  power.  And  when  that  private  right  is  organized  in  the  corporate  form 
of  business  structure  with  control  divorced  from  ownership,  so  as  to  place 
supervision  in  the  hands  of  politically  irresponsible  managers,  this  modern  power- 
right  synthesis  is  a  force  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  modern  state. 
Adolf  Berle  and  Gardiner  Means  recorded  their  considered  judgment  in  1932, 
holding  that  economic  power,  organized  and  concentrated,  had  already  reached 
the  point  where  the  modern  business  corporation  rivaled  and  threatened  to 
eclipse  the  authority  of  official  government." 

Nor  has  the  trend  noted  by  Berle  and  Means  diminished  through  the  years. 
Writing  in  1948,  the  industrialist  T.  K.  Quinn  (until  the  mid-'30's  vice-president 

1  Chades  Francis  Adams,  The  Works  of  John  Adams  (Boston,  1851),  Vol.  9,  p.  376. 

^Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Virginia  State  Convention  of  1829-30  (Richmond, 
1830),  p.  319. 

3  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  and  Gardiner  C.  Means,  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Private 
Property  (New  York,  1932). 
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and  chairman  of  the  Sales  Committee  of  General  Electric  and  a  director  of 
several  GE  subsidiaries)  found  that  in  the  boom  year  of  1929  there  were  only 
twenty  pri\'ate  corporations  in  this  country  with  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
gross  assets.  By  1939,  after  ten  years  of  depression,  there  were  twenty-eight 
billionaire  private  corporations,  and  ten  years  later  forty-eight  of  them.  "We 
now  have,"  Mr.  Quinn  observes,  "a  billionaire  private  'economic  state'  for  every 
political  state  in  the  Union,"  and  "many  of  our  states  in  the  Union  have  less 
total  wealth  than  a  number  of  the  economic  monsters." 

"The  monsters  continue  to  swell  alarmingly  in  power  and  number,"  this 
former  business  executive  tells  us,  "and  their  existence  and  methods  are  as 
constant  a  threat  to  everything  we  hold  dear  as  would  be  ever  present  herds  of 
uncaged  tigers  and  elephants."  *.  .  . 

And  yet,  long  before  the  industrial  corporation  had  become  "a  means  of  or- 
ganizing economic  life,"  "definitely  committing  civilization  to  the  rule  of  a 
plutocracy,"  defenders  of  the  property  right  had  been  constantly  confronted  by 
those  upholding  the  sovereign  authority  of  government,  by  those  stressing  the 
role  of  public  power  rooted  in  persons,  in  numbers,  by  those  who  would  make 
politics  dominant  over — not  subordinate  to — economics.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  committed  the  American  people  to  the  proposition  that  all 
gONcrnments  derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  are 
also  committed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule.  But  neither 
of  these  high-sounding  commitments  has  ever  gone  unchallenged.  .  .  . 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  leading  Supreme  Court  decisions  from  about 
the  year  1895  onward  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  power  vacuum.  And  just  as 
the  physical  world  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  our  human  world  of  political  affairs 
abhors  a  power  vacuum.  The  Supreme  Court  had  opened  the  way  for  emergence, 
within  the  framework  of  our  constitutional  system,  of  business  organized  as 
power,  thus  laying  the  groundwork  for  establishment  of  a  new  "imperium  in 
imperio,"  a  new  "political  monster"  not  unlike  that  Hamilton  so  harshly  de- 
nounced in  1787.^  For  such  a  first-hand  observer  as  Theodore  K.  Quinn  this 
analogy  is  not  over-drawn.  Alexander  Hamilton  saw  the  states'  claim  to  sover- 
eignty as  inconsistent  with  the  power  necessary  in  the  national  government  to 
achieve  any  semblance  of  order  and  security.  Quinn,  in  1948,  condemned 
"corporate  monsters"  as  "essentially  undemocratic,"  as  "the  antithesis  of  what 
is  inherent  in  individualism,  ci\il  liberties  and  the  democratic  process,"  and  as 
"leading  us  unwittingly  toward  an  inevitable  collecti\'ist  type  rulership." 

That  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  should  have  been  organized 
in  1895,  the  same  year  that  the  Supreme  Court  virtually  emasculated  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  put  an  end  to  income  taxation  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  is  a  coincidence  of  major  significance.  .  .  . 

As  might  have  been  expected,  NAM  policy  tends  to  reflect  changes  in  our 
general  economic  and  political  scene.  The  technique  employed  during  so  quies- 

*  Theodore  K.  Quinn,  "I  Quit  Monster  Business:  An  Appeal  for  Independent,  De- 
centralized Enterprise — To  Save  Individual  Opportunity  and  Freedom  in  America," 
published  in  1948  by  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

5  In  Federalist,  No.  15,  Hamilton  asserted  that  opponents  of  the  Constitution  "seem 
to  cherish  with  blind  devotion  the  political  monster  of  an  imperium  in  imperio." 
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cent  a  regime  as  that  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Herbert  Hoover  would  not  be 
appropriate  during  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt or  Harry  S.  Truman.  At  the  outset  the  Association  was  primarily  concerned 
with  "the  dual  objectives  of  tariff  protection  at  home  and  the  promotion  of 
favorable  markets  abroad."  While  stoutly  proclaiming  that  "industry  needs  no 
privileges  and  requires  no  favors  at  the  hand  of  government  or  of  society," 
President  Edgerton  recalled  in  1929  that  "our  organization  was  called  into 
being  .  .  .  and  was  dedicated  in  its  infancy  to  the  fostering  and  maintenance 
of  a  continuously  adequate  tariff."  NAM  held  to  this  dominating  purpose  until 
1903,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  wave  of  strikes  and  trade  union  activity, 
it  shifted  its  attention  to  combatting  "radical"  trade  unionism.  The  original 
preoccupation  with  tariffs  and  government  aid  in  expanding  foreign  markets 
was  not  lost  sight  of,  but  the  Association's  primary  worry  down  to  World  War 
I  was  to  block  or  disarm  the  growth  of  organized  labor. 

World  War  I  sharpened  the  NAM's  working  philosophy.  As  during  World 
War  II,  businessmen  held  high  administrative  posts  in  Washington.  Growing 
out  of  this  war  experience  was  an  enduring  idea  of  major  importance — that  of 
"self  government  in  industry" — the  notion  that  the  organization  of  business 
enterprise  should  be  more  extensive,  that  industry  should  be  autonomous,  in- 
dependent, free,  self-regulating  and  must  firmly  establish  "the  right  of  those 
who  own  property  to  control  it."  One  might  say,  without  exaggeration,  that,  after 
1895,  corporate  enterprise  sought  to  win,  as  against  the  assertion  of  state  and 
national  power,  the  same  sort  of  freedom  and  independence,  the  same  degree  of 
autonomy  that  Luther  Martin  and  William  Paterson  tried  to  maintain  in  the 
1780's  for  the  sovereign  states.  .  .  . 

The  booming  '20's  came  to  an  abrupt  and  disastrous  close,  and  with  the  crash 
of  1929,  the  traditional  GOP  creed  discouraged  or  prevented  any  positive  action. 
Under  that  theory,  given  time  and  patience,  the  natural  operation  of  economic 
forces  would  bring  about  the  reVival  of  prosperity.  Such  faith  was  not  shaken 
until  1932  when  the  nation  reached  the  very  trough  of  depression,  the  national 
income  totaling  less  than  forty  billion  dollars.  Until  then  businessmen,  financiers. 
Republican  politicians  and  economists  chanted  a  sort  of  political  Coueism: 
"every  day  in  every  way  the  situation  is  growing  better  and  better."  Hoover's 
last-minute  intervention  in  business,  January  22,  1932,  through  the  device  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  gave  some  hint  of  what  was  to  come — 
whole-hearted  assertion  by  a  triumphant  Democratic  president,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, and  finally  judicial  acceptance,  of  the  Hamiltonian  theory  of  national 
power  adequate  in  scope  to  deal  with  a  national  emergency  "more  serious  than 
war."  Roosevelt  redressed  the  inadequacies  of  the  Jeffersonian  tradition  by 
equipping  the  Democratic  party  with  a  more  generous  philosophy  of  popular 
sovereignty  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  common  man.  He  recognized  that 
"the  government  has  the  definite  duty  to  use  all  its  powers  and  resources  to 
meet  new  social  problems  with  new  controls."  "New  conditions  impose  new 
requirements  upon  government  and  those  who  control  government,"  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  had  said  in  his  notable  Commonwealth  Club 
speech  of  September,  1932.  As  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  further  and  chal- 
lenged: "The  power  of  a  few  to  manage  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  must 
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be  diffused  among  the  many  or  be  transferred  to  the  public  and  its  democratically 
responsible  government."  (This  is,  essentially,  the  caveat  former  GE  official, 
Quinn,  threw  down  to  the  business  fraternity  in  1948.) 

Mr.  Hoover  had  spoken  confidently  of  "equality  of  opportunity,"  in  1928, 
as  if  it  were  all  but  realized.  In  1932  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  flatly  that  "a  glance  at 
our  situation  indicates  that  equality  of  opportunity  as  we  have  known  it  no 
longer  exists."  Broadus  Mitchell  summed  up  the  contrasting  approaches  in  these 
words:  "Hoover,  by  and  large,  was  content  with  socializing  the  'public'  losses 
of  corporations,  because  these  would  reach  to  the  private  losses  of  individuals. 
The  New  Deal  properly  went  farther  and  was  willing  to  socialize  the  private 
losses  of  unemployed  individuals  on  the  ground  that,  unless  aided,  these  would 
destroy  the  public,  including  corporate,  welfare."  "^  The  crude  and  irreverent 
stated  the  difference  this  way:  "Old  Dealers  would  feed  the  sparrows  by  feeding 
the  horses,  New  Dealers  would  give  the  sparrows  more  direct,  cleaner  fare." 
President  Roosevelt,  no  less  than  President  Hoover,  wanted  to  save  capitalism, 
but  they  tried  to  do  it  in  different  ways. 

In  due  course  the  Roosevelt  program  took  on  ever  larger  dimensions.  The 
President  himself  pointed  graphically  to  the  transformation  he  had  brought 
about,  saying  that  under  his  administration  the  government  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Wall  Street  to  Washington.  Yet  FDR's  first  major  enactment — 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act — marked  no  sharp  break  with  his  prede- 
cessor's policies.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  embodiment  of  NAM  gospel  and  of  Hoover's 
key  principle — self  government  in  industry.  .  .  .  By  1934  the  opposition  was 
bitter  and  outspoken,  though  sporadic  and  unorganized.  August,  however,  saw 
the  American  Liberty  League  take  form,  its  members  being  drawn  from  high- 
ranking  personalities  in  both  major  parties.  .  .  . 

The  League's  responsibilities,  though  heavy,  were  not  unshared.  Also  op- 
posing the  New  Deal  with  all  the  power  it  could  command  was  the  ever-alert 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers — and,  ultimately,  the  reactionary  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  "Thus  far,"  Raoul  E.  Desvernine,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Liberty  League,  wrote  in  1936,  "they  [New  Dealers]  have  met  with 
an  unsurmountable  obstacle  .  .  .  the  Judiciary.  Fearing  that  this  is  a  barrier 
they  cannot  jump,  they  now  propose  either  to  remove  it  as  a  barrier,  or  so 
to  impair  it,  that  it  will  not  block  their  progress.'^  .  .  . 

Judicial  frustration  of  the  power  to  govern  proved  to  be  short-lived.  Within 
II  months  after  the  President  announced  his  so-called  court-packing  plan  of 
February  5,  1937,  and  without  any  change  of  Court  personnel,  decisions  in  cases 
involving  important  legislation  .  .  .  began  going  in  favor  of  rather  than  against 
the  New  Deal.  This  face-losing  judicial  retreat,  this  "switch  in  time  to  save 
nine,"  as  a  wag  described  it,  blighted  one  of  the  most  patent  fictions  of  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence — the  notion  that  judicial  review  makes  for  impersonal  law, 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  After  the  Supreme  Court's  abdication  of 
1937,  only  the  most  incredulous  could  believe  that  "judicial  decisions  are  babies 
brought  by  constitutional  storks." 

6  Broadus  Mitchell,  Depression  Decade  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  88-89. 
■^  Raoul  E.   Desvernine,  Democratic  Despotism    (New  York,    1936),   pp.    175-183, 
passim. 
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The  1936  election  re-enforced  the  popular  revolution  initiated  in  1932.  To 
cancel  or  to  check  its  momentum,  economic  power  had  to  accomplish  again 
what  it  had  succeeded  in  doing  many  times  before — fashion  "a  retrograde  step 
in  the  rear  of  democracy."  The  judiciary  was  now  no  safe  reliance,  as  it  had 
been  for  Desvernine  in  1936,  to  block  the  upsurge  of  popular  power.  Nor  was 
it  enough  in  the  face  of  Roosevelt's  tremendous  1936  mandate,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  CIO,  to  lobby  the  formal  organs  of  government.  The  people — Hamil- 
ton's "pure,  original  fountain  of  all  legitimate  authority" — had  to  be  brought  in 
line  with  the  ideology  of  business. 

The  new  reactionary  strategy  had  been  foreshadowed  in  1934  when  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  began  to  expand  its  public  relations 
program.  In  that  year  only  $36,000  was  appropriated  for  public  relations — 
that  is,  for  propaganda,  public  education.  In  1937  the  public  relations  budget 
had  risen  to  $793,000,  or  from  7%  to  55%  of  NAM's  budget.  The  amount 
spent  on  NAM  public  relations  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  "Edu- 
cational" literature  is  available  at  reduced  rates  to  public  school  teachers  and 
university  professors.  The  radio  is  increasingly  utilized;  the  highways  are  plas- 
tered, or  used  to  be,  with  the  popular  slogans  "Prosperity  Dwells  Where 
Harmony  Reigns,"  "What  Helps  Industry  Helps  You,"  etc. 

During  the  war  years  corporate  enterprise  went  out  on  its  own — entered  the 
forbidding,  seemingly  sterile  domain  of  political  theory.  Unable  to  sell  clients' 
products,  commercial  advertisers  cast  themselves  in  the  ele\ated  role  of  po- 
litical philosophers.  Propaganda  appeared  conspicuously  on  all  sides,  neatly 
fitted  into  the  news  comment  of  radio  broadcasters,  into  the  addresses  and  books 
of  businessmen,  into  the  public  comment  of  educators.  But  nowhere  was  the 
effort  so  skillfully  exhibited  as  in  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  for  one,  carried  an  elaborate  interpretation  of 
Jefferson's  famous  euphemism,  "Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  and  pressed  its  cam- 
paign further  in  a  full-page,  heart-gripping  spread  entitled  "Missing  in  Action." 
Clad  in  pajamas,  a  dejected  little  boy  is  pictured  groping  his  way  up  faintly 
lighted  stairs.  The  telegram  his  mother  prayed  would  never  come  had  just  been 
delivered. 

"Poor  little  guy,"  opines  the  commercial  artist-philosopher.  "We — all  of  us — 
wish  there  were  something  we  could  do.  .  .  .  Why  shouldn't  it  be  this?" 

"We  can  resolve  that  the  plans  your  father  had  for  you  shall  remain  within 
your  reach,  that  you  shall  have  the  chance  to  grow  and  learn,  that  your  oppor- 
tunities will  be  bounded  only  by  your  get-up-and-go,  that  you  will  progress  and 
prosper  in  direct  relation  to  your  own  ability — in  a  land  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. Those  are  the  things  your  dad  valued,  the  things  for  which  he  gave 
his  life.  Though  some  may  strive  to  change  all  that — provide  you  with  the 
'benefits'  of  an  all-powerful  go\'ernment,  the  advantages  of  regimentation,  the 
'blessings'  of  bureaucracy — we  can  resolve  that  they  won't  succeed.".  .  . 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  given  businessmen  a  rude  awakening.  He  proved 
that  political  power  can  be  used  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  He  disproved 
the  dogmas  of  John  Randolph  and  Karl  Marx — the  theory  businessmen,  es- 
pecially since  1932,  have  worked  so  strenuously  to  uphold,  the  maxim  that 
"political  power  is  always  the  slave  of  the  dominant  economic  power.".  , 
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To  meet  this  situation,  industrialists  seek  to  fashion  an  appropriate  "retro- 
grade step."  Just  what  form  it  will  take,  no  one  can  say,  but  the  broad  outlines 
have  been  plainly  sketched  in  the  handsome  brochure — "Welfare  Capitalism 
versus  Welfare  State" — recently  broadcast  by  Robert  Wood  Johnson,  president 
of  Johnson  and  Johnson,  manufacturer  of  surgical  supplies,  and  in  Russell 
Davenport's  Fortune  article  of  October,  1949,  "The  Greatest  Opportunity  on 
Earth." 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Davenport  agree  that  the  United  States  is  heading 
toward  socialism;  they  agree  that  the  welfare  state  is  but  a  prelude  to  the 
"total  state,"  that  increasing  government  intervention  in  the  economic  sphere 
is  taking  us  down  "the  back  road  to  collectivism.".  .  .  And  since  the  welfare 
trend  cannot  be  successfully  blocked  by  recourse  to  "the  Constitution,"  free 
enterprise  itself  must  replace  government  in  providing  the  requisite  social  services. 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  a  welfare  society,  it  must  be  firmly  grounded  in 
our  free  enterprise  tradition;  it  must  be  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of 
competent  and  efficient  business  leadership,  not  under  the  arbitrary  power  of 
wasteful,  bureaucratic  government.  - 

The  problem  for  Mr.  Johnson  is  fairly  simple.  Too  often,  he  says,  labor  and 
management  have  turned  to  government  instead  of  solving  industrial  puzzles 
for  themselves.  But,  unfortunately,  "our  government  and  all  other  governments 
— are  'inherently  incompetent.'  This  is  true  for  the  simple  reason  that  good 
action  and  good  thinking  in  any  successful  and  happy  society  cannot  be 
legislated;  it  must  be  self-willed."  The  American  way  is  for  management  and 
labor  to  get  together  and  work  out  solutions  "under  the  guidance  of  Christian 
principles."  "The  answers  are  in  the  grass  roots  and  will  not  be  found  in  Wash- 
ington," Johnson  asserts.  "The  place  for  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  is  in  our 
own  back  yard.  We  must  do  the  job  for  ourselves — each  in  his  own  business  and 
each  in  his  own  town,  county,  and  state."  ®  In  short,  the  alternative  to  the  wel- 
fare state  is  "welfare  capitalism."  This  is  merely  "the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  to  business." 

Davenport  apparently  does  not  share  Johnson's  faith  that  "Golden  Rule" 
band-aids  can  cure  our  social  and  economic  maladies.  For  the  Fortune  writer. 
Welfare  Capitalism  has  more  earthly  rootage;  it  actually  pays  dividends.  And, 
though  conceding  that  welfare  demands  are  justifiable,  he  begs  businessmen  not 
to  resign  themselves  to  "an  apparently  irresistible  wave."  The  "way  out  is  not 
primarily  the  task  of  politicians,  or  even  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  primarily  the 
task  of  the  enterprisers,  the  businessmen."  "The  people  who  are  best  able  to 
miplement  such  economic  rights  in  all  their  manifold  aspects,"  Davenport 
informs  the  business  community,  "are  the  people  actually  engaged  in  the  eco- 
nomic process,  namely  the  owners,  managers,  and  workers.  ...  If  the  Ameri- 
can proposition  is  to  be  correctly  interpreted,  they,  not  the  government,  are 
the  actual  guardians  of  the  Right  to  Life."  The  true  solution  is  "conscious  and 
concerted  voluntary  action,  to  transfer  the  primary  responsibility,  and  therefore 
the  initiative,  from  government  to  private  hands." 

The  Johnson-Davenport  substitute  of  Welfare  Capitalism  for  the  Welfare 

8  "Welfare  Capitalism  versus  the  Welfare  State,"  an  address  before  the  Atlanta  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  September  28,  1949. 
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State  is  no  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  typical  of  a  farflung  campaign  to  stop  the 
steady  march  of  social  democracy.  Various  questions  suggest  themselves:  Does 
this  represent,  as  its  proponents  imply,  a  new  approach,  or  is  Welfare  Capitalism 
but  a  thinly  disguised  reassertion  of  the  businessman's  beaver-like  persistence  to 
maintain  status  quo — a  fresh  drive,  perhaps,  to  win  "the  universalization  of  those 
saving  principles  of  American  democracy — the  right  of  those  who  own  property 
to  control  it"?  Is  this  proposal,  as  its  advocates  insist,  in  harmony  with  our 
political  heritage?  And  finally,  could  it,  in  the  light  of  basic  political  principles, 
and  of  the  lessons  of  our  own  experience,  succeed  in  any  event? 

Treating  these  questions  in  reverse  order,  perhaps  the  basic  flaw  in  "Welfare 
Capitalism"  is  that  it  ignores  the  problem  of  power.  At  no  point  does  either 
Johnson  or  Davenport  take  into  account  the  revolutionary  effect  of  the  modern 
corporation  on  business  practices  and  conventional  economic  concepts.  "Cor- 
porate action"  is  still  seen  as  "private  action";  the  "rights  of  man"  are  con- 
sidered "just  as  safe  in  corporate  as  they  are  in  individual  hands."  One  would 
never  know,  except  as  their  proposal  is  suggestive  of  it,  that  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  this  country  has  been  carried  to  the  point  where  these 
Frankensteins  can — indeed  do — "compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  modern 
state."  In  urging  business  enterprise  to  annex  "welfare"  functions,  Johnson  and 
Davenport  do  not  broach  the  leading  question  of  how  Free  Enterprise  is  to  be 
held  politically  accountable  for  the  power  it  wields.  Ignoring  the  basic  difference 
between  go\ernment  and  all  other  forms  of  social  and  economic  organization, 
they  disregard  the  certain  risk  that  the  businessman,  however  competent  in  his 
own  production,  profit-seeking  affairs,  may  not  be  qualified  to  undertake  the 
delicate  task  of  rulership.  Such  narrowing  experience  may  prevent  him  from 
achieving  that  breadth  of  view  necessary  for  encompassing  the  public  welfare. 

"Administration,"  Brooks  Adams  observed  in  1913,  "is  the  capacity  of  co- 
ordinating many,  and  often  conflicting,  social  energies  in  a  single  organism,  so 
adroitly  that  they  shall  operate  as*a  unity.  ...  It  is  precisely  in  this  preeminent 
requisite  for  success  in  government  that  I  suspect  the  modern  capitalist  class 
to  be  weak.  .  .  .  The  capitalist  seems  incapable  of  feeling  his  responsibility, 
as  a  member  of  the  governing  class."  ^ 

Capitalist  obtuseness  to  a  more  broadly  conceived  public  interest,  and  to  the 
inescapable  role  of  government  in  promoting  it,  continues.  "Without  excep- 
tion," A.  S.  Cleveland  wrote  in  a  scholarly  article  of  May,  1948,  that  stressed  the 
period  since  1937,  "the  measures  fa\ored  by  the  NAM  provided  some  sort  of 
aid  to  business  and  industry.  Without  exception,  rigid  opposition  was  main- 
tained against  similar  assistance  to  other  groups  and  against  all  regulatory 
measures  pertaining  to  industry."  ^°  (Cleveland's  italics)    .  .  . 

The  attitude  of  certain  businessmen  toward  sovereign  authority  still  reflects 
the  precautions  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  into  the  Constitution  of  1787. 
Authority,  even  that  grounded  in  popular  consent,  is  considered   inherently 

9  Brooks  Adams,  The  Theory  of  Social  Revolutions  (New  York,  1913),  pp.  207-208, 
213. 

10  "N.A.M.:  Spokesman  for  Industry?"  Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol.  26,  p.  357 
(May,  1948). 
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dangerous.  Extension  of  government,  however  necessary,  is  suspect,  subject  to 
resistance  at  every  successive  stage.  The  strange  thing  is  that  so  many  Americans 
are  not  equally  sensitive  to  the  enormous  power  of,  say.  General  Motors  or 
United  States  Steel. 

The  British  anthropologist,  Geoffrey  Gorer,  sees  this  as  a  quaint  American 
"fantasy,"  as  making  for  a  "subtle  distinction"  between  authority  and  power: 
"Control  of  people — authority — is  always  morally  bad;  control  over  things  .  .  . 
(natural  resources,  goods,  services,  money,  chattels) — power — is  morally  neutral 
and  even,  within  certain  ill-defined  limits,  highly  praiseworthy."  ^^  Tlius  cor- 
porate power  continues  its  unabated  aggrandizement  without  rousing  in  eminent 
Americans  any  acute  sense  of  danger  to  their  liberty.  Increase  in  government 
authority,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  justified  step  by  step — even  in  cases, 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  where  large  scale  government  planning 
has  proved  highly  successful.  By  the  same  token,  initiation  of  welfare  programs 
by  government  is  strenuously  opposed  as  "statism,"  while  implementation  of 
the  same  program  by  Free  Enterprise  is  seen  by  Russell  Davenport  as  capable 
of  awakening  "everywhere  new  hope  for  the  perpetuation  of  Freedom."  .  .  . 

Surely  increasing  government  control  and  regulation,  however  essential  and 
praiseworthy,  combined  with  the  obstinate  determination  of  big  business  to 
evade  or  end  that  trend,  or  replace  government  with  a  power  system  of  its  own, 
raises  arresting  questions:  How  far  may  government  safely  go  into  areas  formerly 
considered  immune  from  such  control?  How  much  more  government  planning 
can  society  employ  without  losing  its  "free"  character?  The  social  experiment  in 
Great  Britain  may,  in  time,  afford  clues  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  How 
much  social  power  can  a  free  society  permit  individuals  and  groups  to  annex  and 
hold  without  depriving  government  of  the  authority  essential  for  maintaining 
order  and  security?  Experience  in  the  USA  may,  in  time,  supply  the  answer  to 
this  question. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain:  government  alone  can  create  and  re-create 
the  broad  firmament  of  order  under  which  individuals  and  groups,  including 
so-called  free  enterprise,  can  function  for  the  good  of  all.  Surely,  too,  the  vast 
extension  of  government  power  has  not  come  about  primarily  as  a  matter  of 
principle  or  out  of  mere  "cussedness"  in  That  Man  and  his  followers.  It  has 
arisen  because  of  long-felt  necessity,  and  to  preserve  order  in  the  broad  sense. 
To  escape  anarchy  politics  must  be  dominant  over  economics.  Official,  politically 
responsible  government  must  insist  on  monopolizing  coercive  power,  as  against 
any  and  all  private  aspirants  for  such  power.  It  must  do  this,  not  because  there 
is  special  virtue  in  established  authority,  or  because  government  is  or  can  be 
omniscient,  but  because  this  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding  chaos,  the  only  way, 
as  Locke's  men  discovered  in  his  state  of  nature,  to  prevent  individuals  and 
groups  from  taking  law  into  their  own  hands. 

11  Geoffrey  Gorer,  The  American  People:  A  Study  in  National  Character  (New  York, 
1948),  pp.  39-40. 
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During  Congressional  debate  on  the  Taft-Hartley  proposal  several  Congressmen 
charged  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  wrote  the  bill.  Both  the 
CIO  and  the  AFL  also  alleged  that  the  measure  was  drafted  by  the  NAM.  The 
Association  promptly  responded  that  it  neither  drafted  nor  sponsored  any  labor 
bill  in  the  80th  Congress.  Senator  Taft  and  Congressman  Hartley  similarly  denied 
the  charges. 

Yet,  at  various  times  in  the  past  the  NAM  has  proudly  claimed  credit  for 
influencing  Congress  to  enact,  modify,  or  refuse  to  enact  certain  measures.  On 
other  occasions  NAM  officials  have  repeated  the  charge  that  Association  approval 
of  a  bill  has  condemned  it  to  failure.  Which  is  the  case?  Is  the  NAM  an  in- 
fluential political  interest  group — or  does  its  support  bear  the  kiss  of  death?   .  .   . 

The  effectiveness  of  [an  organized  group's  political]  efforts  is  related  to  such 
internal  factors  as:  the  size  of  the  group;  the  alliances  it  can  make  with  other 
groups;  its  structure,  organization,  and  policy-making  procedures;  the  quality  of 
its  leadership;  its  financing;  and  its  cohesion.  These  internal  factors  will  be  ex- 
amined first.  Then,  the  NAM's  propaganda  programs,  designed  to  mold  public 
opinion,  and  its  direct  and  indirect  political  activities,  intended  to  influence  leg- 
islative treatment  of  specific  bills,  will  be  described  and  analyzed. 

The  Internal  Character  of  the  NAM 

Any  indi^'idual,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States,  whose  application  is  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  may  become  an 
active  member  of  the  Association.  In  practice  membership  has  been  restricted 
almost  to  firms  and  corporations. 

Contrary  to  NAM's  claim  that  it  is  the  "voice  of  American  industry,"  in  no 
year,  e\'en  at  its  peak  enrollment  of  16,500  in  1948,  has  its  membership  totaled 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  United  States.^  .  .  . 

To  strengthen  itself  and  increase  support  for  its  objectives,  the  NAM  is  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  efforts  to  achieve  a  common  front  among  employers  in  all 
matters  touching  on  labor  relations.  The  Citizen's  Industrial  Association  was 
established  (in  1903)  to  join  citizens'  and  local  employers'  groups,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Industrial  Defense  (in  1907)  to  unite  such  groups  at  the  state 
level.  The  latter  is  now  known  as  the  National  Industrial  Council.  The  NAM 

1  Richard  W.  Gable,  "A  Political  Analysis  of  an  Employers'  Association:  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Department  of 
Political  Science,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1950),  pp.  187-188. 
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was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1912,  although  it  resigned  from  it  in  1922.  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  was  created  (in  1916)  to  supply  the  research  data  for  all  these  groups. 

A  network  of  contacts  with  other  industrial,  trade,  and  employers'  associations 
has  been  established  through  interchange  of  speakers  and  publication  of  their  ad- 
dresses; co-operative  efforts  in  a  recognized  common  cause;  common  officers, 
members,  or  contribution  of  funds;  and  joint  conferences.  The  significance  of 
all  these  affiliations  is  that  they  provide  channels  for  spreading  NAM's  views 
among  manufacturers  not  directly  numbered  among  NAM  members  and  thus 
help  create  an  impression  of  universality  which  strengthens  the  Association's 
propaganda  appeals  to  the  public  and  Congress. 

All  the  governing  power  of  the  NAM  rests  in  the  board  of  directors,  which  in 
recent  years  has  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  board  elects  the 
executi\c  committee,  which  is  vested  with  all  the  power  of  the  board,  and  all 
officers.  The  president  in  turn  appoints,  subject  to  board  approval,  all  members 
of  the  advisory  and  policy  committees.  In-breeding  is  further  promoted  by  the 
practice  of  electing  the  president  in  successi^'e  years  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  of  the  finance  committee. 

The  policy  committees  and  permanent  staff  initiate  most  policy.  Many  ideas 
originate  in  the  permanent  staff,  because  their  experience,  education,  and  skill 
equip  them  to  propose  policies  that  would  be  acceptable  by  the  board.  Apparently 
no  effort  is  made  for  stimulating  centers  of  initiative  other  than  paying  the  staff 
personnel. 

The  only  inducement  to  membership  participation  in  originating  policy  is 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  policy  committees.  Since  industrialists  are  often  too 
busy  or  preoccupied  with  their  own  problems,  in  practice,  relatively  few  members 
take  ad\antage  of  the  opportunity. 

Membership  participation  in  the  final  approval  of  policy  is  meaningless. 
Resolutions  are  submitted  to  the  membership  at  the  annual  Congress  of  American 
Industry,  but  a  majority  of  the  members  never  attend  these  meetings  and  the 
convention's  functions  are  primarily  informational  and  inspirational  rather  than 
legislative.  Membership  referenda,  the  results  of  which  are  binding  on  NAM 
officers,  are  almost  never  used. 

Except  in  the  rare  cases  when  referenda  are  employed,  actual  and  final  policy-- 
making authority  is  concentrated  in  the  board  of  directors.  In  making  final  policy 
decisions  the  board  may  accept  or  reject  policy  committee  proposals.  Quorum 
requirements  are  such  that  a  very  small  number  of  directors — as  few  as  20  of  the 
150 — may  set  the  course  of  NAM  policy. 

In  practice,  therefore,  the  board  has  constitutionally  unlimited  power  in  mak- 
ing all  policy  decisions.  This  group  has  been  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  an  active 
minority  which  represents  conservative,  big  businesses  and  which  is  an  un- 
representative sample  of  NAM  members  in  terms  of  size,  wealth,  and  number  of 
employees.  Between  1933  and  1946,  125  firms  held  63  per  cent  of  aU  director- 
ships; 88  per  cent  of  the  executive  committee  memberships;  79  per  cent  of 
finance  committee  memberships;  52  per  cent  of  the  major  executive  offices  other 
than  the  paid  staff. 

Twenty-eight  firms  (22  per  cent)  of  the  minority  group  were  among  the  200 
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largest  American  corporations.  Of  the  104  establishments  for  which  employment 
data  were  available  none  employed  less  than  500  workers;  67  per  cent  employed 
more  than  2,500  persons.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  125  companies  had  assets  of 
less  than  $10  million. 

Some  of  the  key  staff  personnel  who  participate  in  policy-making  have  records 
of  service  extending  back  to  the  period  of  industrial  self-rule  and  their  outlook 
tends  to  reflect  that  era.  James  E.  Emery,  for  example,  epitomized  the  NAM's 
attitude  toward  labor  during  much  of  the  Association's  history.  Emery  became 
a  counsel  for  NAM  in  1907  after  serving  two  years  as  secretary  to  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association.  In  1938  he  was  made  general  counsel,  which  position  he 
held  until  retirement  in  1947.  Noel  Sargent  joined  the  NAM  in  1920  as  econo- 
mist and  manager  of  the  industrial  relations  department  (then  called  the  open 
shop  department).  Since  1933  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Association. 

Both  the  leadership  and  permanent  staff  have  been  the  products  of  tight 
in-breeding  and  have  been  conservatizing  forces  within  the  NAM  which  have 
tended  to  resist  the  pressures  of  social  change.  However,  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment to  social  change  has  been  accelerated  in  recent  years  by  two  reforms. 
Member  participation  in  policy-initiation  has  greatly  increased  through  a  vast 
system  of  policy  committees.  The  chairmen  of  these  committees  sit  on  the  board 
and  can  fight  for  their  recommendations.  And  new  personnel  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  permanent  staff.  The  appointment  of  Carroll  French  to  head  the 
industrial  relations  department  is  an  example  of  the  recent  tendency  to  liberalize 
the  staff.  Before  World  War  II  he  turned  down  a  job  with  NAM,  because  he 
disapproved  of  its  labor  policies.  After  the  war  he  accepted  the  appointment 
when,  as  he  put  it,  he  "heard  of  the  transition  in  the  NAM." 

As  a  voluntary  organization  the  Association  must  formulate  policies  that  are 
acceptable  to  the  members  and  are  felt  essential  to  their  well-being  and  achieving 
group  objectives.  If  it  does  not,  the  members  may  withdraw.  The  fluctuation  of 
membership  indicates  that  the  NAM's  labor  policies  have  been  essentially  re- 
flective of  members'  desires,  because  membership  has  swollen  during  campaigns 
of  union  opposition  and  has  fallen  off  after  their  successful  completion.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  NAM  enrollment  declined 
from  16,000  in  1947  to  15,000  by  1949.  Thus,  although  the  NAM  has  been 
most  responsive  to  the  will  of  an  active  minority  representing  big  business,  Asso- 
ciation policies  have  been  generally  acceptable  to  the  passive  members  as  the 
most  desirable  method  of  achieving  industrial  and  political  goals. 

Initially  the  NAM  was  financed  largely  from  membership  dues.  With  the 
advent  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  need  for  a  larger  income  this  arrangement  was 
replaced  by  a  graduated  system  of  annual  dues  ranging  from  $50  to  $10,000, 
depending  upon  corporate  net  worth.  In  addition,  the  National  Industrial  In- 
formation Committee  was  formed  to  solicit  contributions  from  non-members  as 
well  as  members. 

Whereas  the  NAM's  income  was  only  $177,000  in  1932,  by  1937  it  reached 
$1,439,548.  Since  the  dues  were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  corporate  wealth  the 
large  firms  obviously  contributed  more  than  smaller  ones.  .  .  .  By  1945  annual 
income  exceeded  $3,500,000. 

Another  still  higher  dues  schedule  was  adopted  in  1947,  when  the  NIIC  was 
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abolished.  A  political  interest  group  with  these  financial  resources  has  many 
propaganda  advantages  that  make  for  effectiveness  and  political  influence. 

Finally,  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  an  interest  group  is  related  to  its  effective- 
ness. Cohesion  strengthens  the  organization  in  its  demands  on  outside  groups 
and  helps  to  preserve  the  group  in  times  of  stress.  The  member  service  programs 
of  NAM  are  attempts  to  promote  cohesion.  First,  they  are  means  of  recruiting 
members  and  then  of  inducing  firms  to  keep  their  membership.  Services  to  assist 
employers  in  employee  relations  and  public  relations,  for  example,  provide 
tangible  evidence  of  the  value  of  Association  membership  and  thus  attract  in- 
dustrialists who  might  not  otherwise  join.  Second,  they  provide  channels  of 
communication  to  the  membership  through  which  the  NAM  attempts  to  secure 
voluntary  compliance  with  specific  recommendations  and,  if  possible,  to  elicit 
enthusiastic  endorsement  that  would  lead  to  vigorous  action  if  requested.  In 
1935  the  NAM  asserted  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  "Unit  Think- 
ing and  Unit  Action."  ~  This  objective  has  been  frequently  reaffirmed.'  The 
member  service  programs  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  indoctrination.  A  busy 
executive  might  scarcely  glance  at  a  straight  propaganda  message,  but  the  same 
appeal,  dressed  up  with  useful  employee  relations  or  public  relations  hints,  may 
be  given  careful  consideration.* 

Much  money,  time,  and  energy  is  spent  through  the  member  service  programs 
to  enli\en  the  spark  of  group  consciousness.  The  result,  however,  is  not  a 
monolithic  organization  which  knows  no  internal  dissension.  Strife  within  the 
Association  occasionally  threatens  a  unified  outlook,  though  probably  less  fre- 
quently than  in  other  groups.  An  example  of  internal  dissension  occurred  in 
1946.  At  the  time  the  NAM  was  considering  a  set  of  proposals  for  national 
labor  policy.  A  minority  of  the  board  favored  outright  repeal  of  the  Wagner 
Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  This  opposition, 
which  centered  around  certain  automobile  and  steel  interests,  was  eventually 
defeated,  but  not  until  the  unified  front  of  the  NAM  was  noticeably  dented. 

Having  examined  the  internal  factors  which  are  related  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  NAM  in  its  propaganda  and  political  campaigns — i.e.,  size,  alliances  and 
interrelations,  organization  and  structure,  policy-making  procedure,  financing, 
leadership,  and  cohesion — the  campaigns  to  mold  public  opinion  and  influence 
Congress  may  now  be  considered. 

Public  Relations  and  Propaganda 

The  public  relations  and  propaganda  programs  of  the  NAM  are  the  most 
intensive,  comprehensive,  and  expensive  means  by  which  it  attempts  to  influence 
the  formation  of  public  policy.  These  programs  have  both  strategic  and  tactical 

2  Cited  in  United  States  Congress,  Senate,  Violations  of  Free  Speech  and  Rights  of 
Labor,  Hearings  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  266  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  75th,  76th  Congresses.  (Washington:  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1937-1939),  Part  17,  p.  7528. 

3  Jfczd.,  Part  35,  p.  14047;  Part  17,  p.  7683;  NAM  News,  December  16,  1944,  p.  22. 
*  For  parts  of  this  discussion  of  cohesion  the  writer  is  in  debt  to  Alfred  S.  Cleveland, 

"Some  PoHtical  Aspects  of  Organized  Industry"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  Harvard  University,  1948),  pp.  285-291. 
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objectives.  The  strategic  goal  is  the  creation  of  a  chmate  of  opinion  within 
which  the  NAM's  conception  of  individualism,  free  enterprise,  and  laissez  faire 
will  be  habitually  accepted  as  positive  values  and  alternatives  to  them  will  be 
rejected.  The  tactical  goals  vary  with  the  problems  and  issues  that  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  NAM.  In  general,  tactical  campaigns  seek  a  favorable  response 
to  the  particular  proposal  that  the  Association  is  submitting  in  solution  of  a 
current  problem. 

The  nam's  public  relations  and  propaganda  programs  can  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  audience  as  external,  indirect,  and  internal.  The  audience  of  the 
external  appeal  is  the  general  public.  The  indirect  approach  covers  educators, 
churchmen,  women's  club  leaders,  agricultural  leaders,  and  similar  community 
leaders  who  in  turn  mold  specific  publics.  Internal  programs  are  directed  at  state 
and  local  associations  affiliated  through  the  National  Industrial  Council  as  well 
as  the  NAM  membership.  Their  purpose  is  to  induce  and  assist  members  and 
affiliates  to  conduct  community  public  relations  programs  using  manuals  and  ma- 
terials supplied  by  the  Association. 

To  reach  these  audiences  the  NAM  avails  itself  of  almost  every  medium  and 
channel  of  communications:  house  publications,  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
public  platform,  billboards,  radio,  television,  and  film.  The  country  is  blanketed 
with  literature  that  ranges  from  the  handsome  brochure  to  the  gaudy  comic 
book.  Sometimes  the  NAM  has  failed  to  identify  the  material  as  coming  from  the 
Association.  In  some  cases  it  has  arranged  for  the  sponsorship  of  its  literature  by 
another  group  to  hide  the  NAM's  authorship,  because  the  NAM  felt  that  ma- 
terial issued  over  its  by-line  "is  naturally  discounted."  ^ 

Coverage  is  so  complete  that  it  is  reported  that  a  United  States  Senator  once 
said  that  the  Association  used  every  possible  method  of  reaching  the  public  but 
the  carrier  pigeon — and  an  unidentified  pigeon  was  sighted  over  the  Capitol. 

In  1946  NAM  members  subscribed  $2,341,239  for  implementation  of  an  ex- 
panded public  relations  program.' Tliis  figure  represented  an  increase  of  45  per 
cent  over  1945.*'  In  the  year  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  enacted  NAM  members 
contributed  $2,281,636  in  dues  and  subscribed  $2,429,225  for  the  public  rela- 
tions program.  Total  expenditures  for  1947  were  $4,603,627.  Of  that  total, 
$3,240,216  represented  direct  services  to  members  and  the  public  relations 
program  proper.  Much,  although  not  all,  of  the  direct  member  services  was  an 
aspect  of  internal  public  relations. 

The  fund-raising  drive  for  1948  lagged  seriously  after  Taft-Hartley  became 
law.  In  December,  1947,  the  board  of  directors  voted  to  discontinue  the  National 
Industrial  Information  Committee.  Thereafter  the  NAM  collected  enough  under 
the  revised  dues  schedule  to  support  all  activities,  including  public  relations. 
Having  abolished  the  NIIC,  the  NAM  was  able  to  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  required  by  the  Lobby  Registration  Act  of  1946: 
"The  NAM  does  not  'solicit,  collect,  or  receive'  any  money  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  legislation." 

The  themes  and  trends  of  the  Association's  public  relations  and  propaganda 

^Proceedings  of  the  13th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  of  America,  1908,  p.  325. 
6  NAM  News,  February  1 5,  1947,  p.  16. 
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campaigns  ha\e  reflected  changes  on  the  poHtical  and  economic  scene.  Both  open 
shop  drives  (1903-1913;  1919-1926)  on  the  public  relations  side  were  con- 
sciously organized  efforts  directed  specifically  against  the  rising  tide  of  unionism. 
The  Industrial  Conservation  Movement  (1913-1919)  avowed  the  broader  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  American  people  a  better  understanding  of  their  responsibility 
to  industry  and  of  the  relevance  of  industrial  prosperity  to  their  welfare.  This 
movement  was  in  response  to  the  social  legislation  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  ad- 
ministration and  the  improved  position  of  labor  resulting  from  the  advances 
made  during  World  War  I  under  the  leadership  of  the  AFL. 

A  new  campaign  was  launched  in  1933.  The  capitalist  system  had  to  be 
acquitted  of  any  blame  for  the  depression.  The  "cultivation  of  public  understand- 
ing" was  the  strategic  solution  NAM  proposed  to  cure  the  economic  ills  of  the 
day.  At  the  same  time  an  extensive  efTort  to  inform  the  country  about  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  National  Labor  Relations  bill  became  a  tactical  public  rela- 
tions objectixe.  After  its  passage,  the  evils  of  labor  unions  and  the  NLRB  be- 
came the  focus  of  the  Association's  programs. 

The  overwhelming  loss  of  public  support  during  the  New  Deal  period  threat- 
ened organized  industry.  Another  strategic  campaign  was  inaugurated  which 
endeavored  to  re-educate  the  American  people  about  the  virtues  of  the  "free 
enterprise  system" — a  symbol  which  now  replaced  "capitalism."  However,  the 
tactical  phase  of  this  program  differed  in  content  from  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  defeat  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Wagner  Act.  Those 
programs  were  almost  wholly  negatne  in  character.  After  1939  NAM's  propa- 
ganda programs  sought  support  and  approval  for  positive  proposals  that  de- 
manded government  intervention  in  employer  relations  along  lines  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Association.  The  principle  ol  government  participation  in 
labor  relations,  which  had  won  general  acceptance,  was  incorporated  into  the 
NAM's  proposals  and  offered  as  a  means  of  preserving  its  traditional  values  and 
interests.  Thus,  evidence  is  found  to  support  an  hypothesis  of  William  Albig 
that  propaganda  appeals  are  more  successful  if  they  are  positive  in  character.'^ 

The  NAM's  program  to  al?er  New  Deal  labor  legislation  supports  another 
hypothesis  that  Albig  submits  about  opinion  change:  namely,  in  large  publics, 
few  opinions  are  changed  by  being  disproved.  More  often,  attention  is  simply 
diverted  to  something  else.  The  Association's  attempt  to  disprove  the  validity 
of  labor's  rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  was  replaced  by  limited  ap- 
proval. Attention  was  then  directed  to  injustices  that  resulted  from  a  law  which 
guaranteed  these  rights.  The  injustices  were  characterized  as  \iolative  of  the 
rights  of  employees'  and  employers'  and  destructi\e  of  the  welfare  of  society. 
The  solution  ^as  to  modify  the  Wagner  Act  along  lines  proposed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  public  had  to  be  convinced  that  their  interests  were  identical  with 
employers'  welfare  and  that  the  free  enterprise  system  allowed  the  de\elopment 
of  these  common  interests. 

In  1944  the  NAM  reported  success  in  its  strategic  campaign: 

"The  National  Industrial  Information  Committee  now  feels  that  the  symbol 
of  free  enterprise  has  been  successfully  sold,  and  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  to 

■  William  Albig,  Public  Opinion  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1939), 
p.  216 
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show  the  pubhc  how  business  management,  operating  under  the  free  enterprise 
banner,  can  lead  the  way  into  a  peaceful  era  of  new  opportunities  and  higher 
standards  of  living."  ® 

The  next  phase  of  the  campaign  was  to  consolidate  and  expand  this  victory 
toward  the  end  of  modifying  the  Wagner  Act.  The  symbol  of  free  enterprise  was 
used  to  sell  labor  policies  that  advocated  increased  government  intervention  in 
industrial  relations.  The  offensive  gained  momentum  in  1946.  Members  were 
informed  that  Congress  would  pass  effective  labor  legislation  only  if  they  were 
firmly  reassured  by  staunch  public  support.  In  1947  the  public  relations  program 
was  expanded  to  proportions  that  surpassed  any  previous  year. 

Concurrent  with  its  public  relations  and  propaganda  campaigns  the  Associa- 
tion endeavors  to  gain  and  exploit  access  to  Congress. 

Access  to  Congress 

Techniques  of  the  "Old  Lobby."  Some  of  the  early  political  activities  of 
the  NAM  fall  within  what  Pendleton  Herring  describes  as  the  "old  lobby."  The 
stains  of  political  corruption,  underhanded  methods,  and  payment  of  election 
expenses  characterized  the  "old  lobby."  In  contrast,  the  "new  lobbies"  work  in 
the  open,  offer  advice  and  assistance  to  willing  Congressmen,  and  use  propaganda 
and  public  relations  methods. 

In  the  1906  and  1908  elections  agents  of  NAM  personally  went  into  certain 
Congressional  districts  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns.  In  support  of  certain 
candidates  "protective  associations"  made  up  of  workingmen  were  formed  and 
then  dissolved  after  the  election. 

The  chief  page  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  confidential  secretary 
of  Congressman  James  T.  McDermott  were  in  the  employ  of  the  NAM.  The 
House  Select  Committee  which,  in  1913,  investigated  the  Association's  lobbying 
activities,  registered  its  "severest  censure"  upon  all  persons  connected  with  this 
arrangement.  The  action  was  characterized  as  "a  violation  of  all  the  proprieties." 
McDermott  was  declared  guilty  of  "acts  of  grave  impropriety,  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  the  distinguished  position  he  occupied."  He  had  supplied  a  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Capitol  where  NAM  representatives  could  meet  in  secret 
with  the  chief  page  and  he  permitted  the  Association  to  use  his  franking  privilege. 

Techniques  of  the  "New  Lobby."  The  NAM  now  exerts  influence  on  the 
political  process  along  three  fronts:  (1)  electing  Congressmen  favorable  to  the 
NAM  and  defeating  those  unfavorable;  (2)  influencing  party  platforms;  and 
( 3 )  influencing  Congress  at  each  stage  of  the  legislative  process. 

Electing  Fa\orable  Congressmen.  The  NAM  openly  and  vigorously  entered 
the  political  arena  in  1906.  Between  that  date  and  1912  practically  all  public  of- 
ficials who  won  the  enmity  of  the  AFL  were  supported  and  all  public  officials 
noted  for  their  support  of  labor  measures  were  opposed.  A  reprint  of  the  "white 
list"  of  the  AFL  was  used  as  a  "blacklist"  by  the  NAM.^ 

The  Association  no  longer  publicly  endorses  or  condemns  candidates  for  Con- 
gress by  name  nor  acti\'ely  participates  in  election  campaigns.  However,  before 

8  NAM  News,  May  27,  1944,  sec.  3,  p.  55. 
•    ^American  Industries,  November  1,  1906,  p.  19. 
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the  1946  elections  the  voting  records  of  members  of  Congress  were  published 
for  the  "information"  of  NAM  members. 

In  1908  the  Association  called  upon  its  members  to  send  telegrams  of  protest 
to  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  Republican  Party  against  the  insertion 
of  labor  planks  in  its  platform.  Satisfactory  results  were  reported. 

In  1912  the  NAM  attempted  to  influence  the  platforms  of  both  major  parties. 
Since  1920  the  "Platform  of  American  Industry"  has  been  submitted  to  the 
resolution  committees  of  both  parties.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  NAM  has 
ever  again  sought  to  influence  the  actual  writing  of  party  platforms  as  it  did  in 
1908. 

Influencing  the  Legislative  Process.  The  NAM  focuses  both  direct  and  indirect 
nifluence  on  Congress  at  each  stage  in  the  legislative  process.  Direct  influence 
occurs  when  the  NAM  communicates  with  the  members  of  Congress  through 
letters,  by  appearances  before  committees,  and  by  personal  visits  with  Congress- 
men. The  Association  exerts  indirect  influence  when  it  encourages  members 
and  affiliates  to  engage  in  political  activities  themselves. 

To  influence  Congress  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  NAM  first  must  know 
what  is  in  the  legislative  mill.  For  years  James  Emery  supplied  much  of  the  in- 
formation. Measures  affecting  industry  are  analyzed,  abstracted,  card  indexed, 
filed,  and  their  progress  observed  and  recorded.  Special  bulletins  issued  by  the 
National  Industrial  Council  provide  digests  of  state  legislation.  The  weekly 
column  "Washington  Newsletter"  in  the  Association's  organ,  NAAf  News, 
and  the  Law  Department's  Law  Digest,  Law  Digest  Supplements,  and  Memos 
supply  relevant  data.  Sometimes  special  legislative  situations  call  for  special  in- 
formation services.  The  New  Deal  program  of  labor  legislation,  for  example, 
forced  the  NAM  into  a  state  of  perpetual  mobilization. 

Direct  Influence.  Having  this  information  the  NAM  is  prepared  to  act.  When 
it  appears  that  unwanted  legislation  may  be  introduced,  the  NAM  sometimes 
campaigns  against  introduction.  Once  introduced,  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees are  a  principal  focus  of  political  action.  To  insure  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse Emery  once  attempted  to  influence  the  selection  of  House  committees. 
When  bills  are  ready  for  committee,  the  Association  may  seek  to  divert  them 
to  committees  that  are  favorable  to  industry.  The  success  the  NAM  had  in  de- 
feating labor's  repeated  attempts  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  lay  in  part  in  its 
ability  to  have  such  bills  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
personnel  of  which  were  not  sympathetic  to  labor. 

Once  a  bill  is  in  committee,  several  courses  can  be  followed.  Some  bills  may 
be  killed  in  committee.  During  the  first  decade  of  this  century  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  reacted  favorably  to  NAM  appeals  to  pigeon-hole  bflls. 
The  most  common  technique  employed  is  to  testify  before  committees.  In  1902 
the  NAM  made  its  first  Congressional  appearance  in  opposition  to  a  labor  bill 
and  has  done  so  many  times  since  then.  In  the  immediate  postwar  years  lead- 
ing to  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  NAM  was  in  frequent  eon- 
tact  with  Congressional  committees.  In  1945  NAM  representatives  "told  in- 
dustry's story"  to  committees  on  20  different  occasions.  In  1946  testimony  was 
presented  on  a  number  of  pending  labor  bills.  In  1947,  14  appearances  were 
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made  by  NAM  spokesmen.  Also,  12  supplemental  written  statements  and  briefs 
were  submitted  that  year. 

After  a  bill  leaves  a  committee  the  NAM  may  attempt  to  keep  the  legislation 
from  reaching  the  floor  for  debate  and  vote.  When  the  Wagner  labor  disputes 
bill  of  1934  did  not  reach  the  Senate  floor,  the  NAM  claimed  credit  for  this 
failure.  If  this  tactic  fails,  before  a  bill  reaches  the  floor  the  Association  may 
attempt  to  secure  concessions  in  the  proposed  measure.  Success  in  this  maneuver 
was  reported  in  1934.  On  another  occasion  the  NAM  reported  that  it  suc- 
ceeded in  pressuring  a  Congressman  to  reverse  his  position  on  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  nam's  communications  with  Congress  regarding  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
were  extensive.  When  Congress  was  in  the  process  of  drafting  and  enacting  the 
law,  NAM  conveyed  its  suggestions  to  Congress  through  a  staff  of  paid  lobby- 
ists. In  addition,  Ira  Mosher,  former  president  and  member  of  the  board,  testi- 
fied before  both  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  on  the  original  Taft  proposal, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  Hartley  bill.  Supple- 
mental written  statements  and  briefs  were  submitted  to  these  committees.  On 
one  occasion  the  counsels  of  NAM,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  AFL,  CIO,  inde- 
pendent unions,  and  a  private  firm  of  attorneys  met  with  the  Senate  Committee. 
On  another  occasion  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  who  was  hired  by  Fred  A.  Hartley  to 
serve  as  special  counsel  to  the  majority  members  of  the  House  Committee, 
sought  advice  from  NAM's  general  counsel,  Raymond  Smethurst. 

Indirect  Influence.  Beginning  in  1900  and  often  thereafter,  NAM  sent  ap- 
peals to  members  "to  advocate  the  early  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress." ^°  During  the  New  Deal,  large-scale  campaigns  of  indirect  influence  were 
initiated.  Again  and  again  members  were  urged  to  act.  "Washington  pilgrim- 
ages" were  organized  through  local  or  state  employers'  associations.  "Legislative 
action  conferences"  were  held.^^ 

This  practice  was  resumed  in  1946  and  1947.  The  NAM  News  for  March  30, 
1946,  carried  a  directory  of  the  79th  Congress,  with  the  suggestion:  "As  an 
influential  member  of  our  community  you  can  help  shape  the  policies  to  be 
written  by  Congress."  ^-  In  1947  the  suggestion  was  made  that  business  execu- 
tives send  their  stockholders  letters  urging  them  to  write  their  Congressmen: 
"It  is  a  patriotic  duty."  ^^   .  .  . 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  spite  of  the  remarkable  similarity  between  NAM  proposals  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  decision  in  Congress  involved  adjustment  and  compromise 
among  the  divergent  demands  of  various  interest  groups  that  streamed  toward 
Congress.  The  voice  of  the  NAM  was  not  the  only  one  heard,  because  conflicting 
claims  upon  government  are  always  numerous.  The  NAM's  success  lay  in  its 

10  Circular  of  Information,  No.  38,  1900,  p.  15. 

"LaFollette  Committee,  Hearings,  Part  35,  pp.  14194-95;  p.  14201. 

12  NAM  News,  March  30,  1946,  sec.  2,  p.  3. 

"  NAM  News,  May  10,  1947,  p.  9. 
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ability  to  identify  its  special  interests  with  these  various  interests  that  flowed 
toward  Congress.  Actually,  the  real  influence  the  NAM  exerted  over  the 
preparation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  resulted,  not  so  much  from  direct  pressure 
upon  Congress,  but  from  accepting  the  concept  of  government  intervention  in 
employee  relations  and  from  engaging  in  the  most  extensive  public  relations 
campaign  in  its  history  to  secure  appro\'al  for  specific  proposals  within  this 
general  frame  of  reference.  The  NAM  was  confident  that  its  public  relations 
programs  were  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  law.  NAM  News  an- 
nounced: "The  overwhelming  Congressional  action,  however,  is  an  indication 
that  NAM  and  other  organizations  and  individuals  have  successfully  produced 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for  revision  of  the  Wagner  Act  if  the  country 
is  to  have  industrial  peace  and  free  industry  is  to  be  preserved."  ^* 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  the  charge  that  the  NAM  actually  wrote  or 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  either  the  Hartley  bill  or  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
cannot  be  substantiated.  In  terms  of  the  substantive  results  this  question  is 
really  irrelevant.  The  NAlNTs  proposals  were  frequently  conveyed  to  Congress  by 
means  of  paid  lobbyists,  conferences  with  Congressmen,  direct  testimony  before 
legislative  committees,  and  a  vast  program  of  public  relations.  With  increasing 
vigor  since  the  New  Deal,  the  NAM  concentrated  on  creating  a  climate  of 
opinion  within  which  it  could  convince  the  public  that  its  proposals  were  the 
answer  to  the  public's  needs  and  desires.  Equally  important  is  the  adjustment 
the  NAM  made.  Labor's  rights  to  organize,  bargain  collecti\ely,  and  engage  in 
concerted  action  were  recognized — if  regulated.  The  role  and  function  of  the 
NLRB  was  accepted — with  limitations  and  proposals  for  improvement.  The 
principle  of  government  regulation  of  the  rights  and  practices  of  the  parties  in 
industrial  relations  was  acknowledged — if  for  purposes  approved  by  the  NAM. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contained  these  generally  approved  principles — which  the 
NAM  belatedly  accepted.  The  law  was  a  victory  for  the  NAM  because  it  em- 
bodied the  Association's  conception  of  how  these  principles  should  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  The  Association  succeeded  in  identifying 
its  conception  of  these  principles  with  the  public's  conception  of  social  needs. 
Congress  enacted  a  law  for  which  the  NAM  was  "deeply  grateful."  ^° 

14  NAM  News,  May  17,  1947,  p.  1.  Senator  Aiken  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the 
NAM  and  similar  groups  as  "the  most  intensive,  expensive,  and  vicious  propaganda 
campaign  that  any  Congress  has  ever  been  subjected  to."  The  Senator  wondered  "that 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  hold  their  tempers  and  vote  on  the  bill  according  to  their 
best  judgment"  because  of  the  campaign.  He  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  this  program 
of  publicity  would  amount  to  "at  least  $100,000,000."  {Congressional  Record,  Vol.  93, 
p.  5015.) 

15  Carroll  French,  "The  New  Labor  Law — A  Challenge  to  Management,"  address 
before  the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association,  Absecon,  New  Jersey,  July  10, 
1947.  (Mimeographed.) 
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THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Arch  N.  Booth  prepared  this  article  especially  for  this  book.  Mr.  Booth  is 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  the  national  voice  of 
American  business.  It  represents  all  business,  large  and  small,  and  every  section 
of  the  country. 

Every  community  has  its  civic  and  business  leaders,  public-spirited  citizens 
who  are  not  content  with  conditions  as  they  find  them  and  who  seek  improve- 
ments— the  higher  standards  of  living,  a  better  community  in  which  to  work  and 
to  do  business,  better  schools,  better  housing,  better  government. 

These  business  and  civic  leaders  know  that  the  best  way  to  get  what  you  want 
for  a  community  is  by  working  together.  So  in  every  important  city  and  town 
throughout  the  country,  the  leaders  have  formed  a  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tion— a  chamber  of  commerce. 

Trade  associations  have  come  into  being  in  much  the  same  way.  To  improve 
their  business,  to  promote  technical  programs,  to  keep  moving  forward,  leaders 
in  each  industry  are  organized  and  work  together. 

But  business  cannot  flourish  and  expand,  and  conditions  improve,  in  one 
community  or  in  one  field,  unless  the  whole  country  is  prosperous  and  unless 
business  in  general  is  free  to  advance. 

Recognizing  this,  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations,  back  in 
1912,  set  up  a  national  federation — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States — through  which  to  work  together  to  help  solve  national  problems  and 
to  exert  their  proper  influence  in  national  affairs. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  was  organized  following  a 
suggestion  by  President  William  Howard  Taft  that  some  system  between  busi- 
ness and  go\ernment  should  be  evolved,  and  that  a  central  organization  in 
Washington  to  help  Congress  "keep  in  closer  touch  with  commercial  affairs 
would  be  of  great  value." 

As  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  a  National  Commercial  Conference  was  held 
in  Washington  on  April  22,  1912,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Charles  Nagel, 
who  at  that  time  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Seven  hundred  dele- 
gates from  commercial  organizations  and  trade  associations  in  44  states  at- 
tended. A  Board  of  Directors  of  25  members  was  elected,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  launched. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  National  Chamber  had  326  Organization 
Members,  affiliated  organizations;  and  213  Business  Members,  firms  and  in- 
dividuals. 

Today,  the  National  Chamber  has  more  than  3,100  Organization  Members 
— local  and  state  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations,  with  an  under- 
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lying  membership  of  1,600,000  businessmen;  and  more  than  21,000  Business 
Members — firms,  corporations,  and  individuals. 

How  THE  Chamber  Works 

The  purpose  of  the  Chamber  is  to  help  solve  national  problems,  and  to  keep 
Ameriea  strong,  prosperous,  and  free.  To  earry  out  its  purpose,  the  Chamber 
operates  in  four  broad  areas. 

First,  it  studies  national  issues,  national  problems.  It  digs  out  the  facts  and 
defines  the  problems.  In  this  respect,  the  Chamber  is  a  research  organization. 

Second,  it  gets  the  issues  out  into  the  open.  It  makes  the  facts  a\ailablc  to 
its  members,  to  the  public,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  government.  In  this  respect  the  Chamber  is  an  educational 
institution — an  opinion-forming  organization. 

Third,  the  Chamber  finds  out  where  business  stands  on  national  issues — 
what  businessmen  in  general  feel  is  the  best  solution  to  each  important  national 
problem — and  sets  up  a  comprehensive  program  of  business  thought  and  action. 
In  this  respect,  the  Chamber  is  a  policy-making  body. 

Finally,  the  Chamber,  through  its  affiliated  organizations  and  by  its  own  direct 
efforts,  works  to  apply  the  solutions  to  the  problems — to  put  the  comprehensive 
program  of  business  into  eflfect.  In  this  respect,  the  Chamber  is  an  action-getting 
organization. 

How  Chamber  Policy  Is  Formed 

Chamber  policies  must  be  "national  in  character,  timely  in  importance,  and 
general  in  application  to  business  and  industry."  The  Chamber's  Board  of 
Directors  determines  the  eligibility  of  a  policy  proposal.  Chamber  policies  repre- 
sent majority  opinion  of  the  membership.  A  Chamber  policy  may  be  adopted 
in  one  of  three  ways: 

1 .  By  vote  of  the  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting 

2.  By  referendum  of  the  Organization  Members 

3.  In  emergency,  by  the  Board  of  Directors 

In  most  cases,  the  recommendation  for  a  policy  comes  from  one  of  the 
Chamber's  committees,  representing  a  major  segment  of  business  or  industry. 
The  committee  studies  the  issue  under  consideration,  draws  up  a  proposed  policy 
declaration,  and  submits  it  to  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors,  together  with 
a  report  on  the  reasons  back  of  the  proposal. 

After  reviewing  the  proposal  and  determining  its  eligibility,  the  board  may 
submit  it  to  the  Chamber's  Organization  Members  for  referendum. 

Or  the  board  may  refer  the  proposed  policy  declaration  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Policy  for  further  review  and  for  submittal  to  the  annual  meeting  for  vote 
by  the  delegates.  In  this  case,  the  proposed  policy  declaration  must  be  mailed 
to  the  Organization  Members  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting — 
to  give  the  Organization  Members  time  to  study  the  proposal  before  voting  on 
it  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Board  of  Directors  itself  may  adopt  a  declaration  of  policy,  provided 
an  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  an  issue  on  which  there  is  not  an  adequate 
policy  and  not  time  enough  to  establish  a  policy  by  the  usual  method. 
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Emergency  policy  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board.  The  reasons  for 
the  action  must  be  reported  to  the  Chamber  members.  Pohcy  adopted  under 
the  emergency  procedure  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Policy  and,  if  ap- 
propriate, is  submitted  to  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  for  adoption  as  stand- 
ing policy. 

Any  Organization  Member  in  good  standing  may  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions for  a  policy  declaration  to  the  Committee  on  Policy  for  consideration  at 
annual  meetings.  Except  in  emergency,  and  with  approval  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, all  proposals  must  be  submitted  at  least  40  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting. 

Unless  reaffirmed,  a  Chamber  policy  automatically  expires  three  years  after 
adoption. 

The  Chamber's  Current  Program 

The  Chamber's  policies  on  basic  national  issues  are  reflected  in  its  current 
seven-point  program  of  work,  which  follows. 

I.  Government  Economy.  Business  has  assumed  responsibility  for  adding 
impetus  to  the  present  public  demand  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  na- 
tional government.  Continued  wasteful  spending  leads  to  inflation,  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  and  to  ultimate  national  bankruptcy.  Business  is,  therefore,  under- 
taking to  find  practical  ways  for  the  government  to  streamline  its  methods  and 
improve  its  efficiencv  and  to  make  economy  in  the  government  politically  popu- 
lar. 

n.  Federal  Taxes.  Business  has  assumed  responsibility  for  helping  the  Federal 
government  develop  a  tax  system  that  will  be  fair,  avoid  excessive  taxation,  and 
provide  necessary  revenue  to  finance  the  proper  functions  of  government.  \Vlien 
taxes  are  excessive,  incentives  are  destroyed,  production  is  cut,  no  one  benefits. 

Business  is,  therefore,  undertaking  to  help  develop  a  fair,  equitable  yet  ade- 
quate tax  system. 

III.  Jobs,  Markets  and  Production.  Business  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
helping  keep  the  economy  of  the  country  dynamic  and  moving  steadily  ahead  on 
an  even  keel.  First,  this  means  finding  ways  to  create  some  600,000  new  job 
opportunities  each  year,  to  absorb  the  growing  labor  force.  Second,  it  means 
expanding  production,  devising  new  products,  finding  new  markets,  to  provide 
goods  and  services  for  America's  growing  population. 

Business  is  taking  the  initiative  in  the  solution  of  these  problems,  is  lending  its 
leadership  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  economy  gradually  expanding  and  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  to  inevitable  economic  changes. 

IV.  Individual  Security.  Business  has  assumed  responsibility  for  helping  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  the  American  citizen.  It  is  natural  for  the  indi\idual  to 
want  opportunity  to  work  and  opportunity  to  develop,  to  want  personal  satis- 
factions, recognition.  It  is  natural  also  for  the  individual  to  want  a  good  place 
to  live,  sufficient  food,  shelter,  clothing,  health  protection — personal  security. 

Unless  private  business  and  industry  help  fulfill  these  wants  and  needs,  a 
vacuum  will  be  created  which  government  will  be  quick  to  attempt  to  fill, 
and  the  result  will  be  socialism,  dictatorship. 
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Business  is,  therefore,  developing  and  promoting  plans  for  improvement  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  housing,  and  welfare.  These  plans  are  designed  to 
give  the  individual  greater  personal  security  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  foster 
initiative  and  self-reliance. 

V.  Labor  Relations.  Business  has  assumed  responsibility  for  helping  establish 
a  fair  basis  for  labor-management  relations  with  a  minimum  of  government 
intervention.  The  public  wants  labor  to  have  profitable  and  steady  employment 
under  conditions  which  will  give  each  employee  a  feeling  of  personal  worth. 
The  public  wants  management  to  earn  a  profit,  pay  dividends,  and  have  op- 
portunity to  expand  the  country's  producthe  capacity.  Moreover,  the  public 
wants  something  for  itself.  It  wants  the  practical  benefit  of  more  and  better 
goods  at  progressively  lower  prices — no  strikes,  no  disruption  to  production  and 
distribution. 

Is  this  expecting  too  much?  Not  if  management  and  labor  can  work  together 
in  harmony  as  a  smooth-functioning  team  without  government  interference  one 
way  or  the  other.  Business  is,  therefore,  undertaking  to  help  improve  labor  legis- 
lation and  in  every  way  possible  to  bring  greater  harmony  into  the  labor-manage- 
ment picture. 

VJ.  Economic  Understanding.  Business  has  assumed  responsibility  for  help- 
ing preserve  the  American  economic  system:  (1)  by  gi\ing  the  public  a  better 
understanding  of  how  and  why  the  profit-and-loss  svstem  works;  and  (2)  by 
working  together  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  system. 

Free  enterprise,  though  not  perfect,  is  by  far  the  best  economic  system  ever 
de\ised  for  producing  and  distributing  an  abundance  of  goods  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  and  for  raising  the  standard  of  li\ing. 

But  our  business  system  is  \ulnerable  to  attack  and  to  misrepresentation  by 
its  detractors,  because  too  many  people  here  in  America  do  not  knovv'  how  it 
operates  and  what  tremendous  benefits  it  offers  over  other  economic  systems. 

Business  is,  therefore,  undertaking  to  explain  the  functioning  and  operation 
of  the  free-market  economy  to  employers,  employees,  teachers,  students,  and 
others  and  is  constantly  working  to  improve  this  economic  system  under  which 
America  has  become  the  most  productive,  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 

VII.  Foreign  Policy.  Business  has  assumed  responsibility  for  helping  develop 
and  promote  foreign  policy  that  will  protect  the  independence,  integrity,  and 
security  of  the  United  States,  stimulate  world  trade,  and  work  for  world  peace,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  war. 

This  is  a  big  responsibility  but  it  is  not  too  big  for  business  to  accept,  nor 
is  it  beyond  the  province  of  business,  for  business  knows,  and  the  American 
public  knows,  that  unless  our  country  is  successful  in  its  foreign  policy,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  succeed  within  our  own  borders.  Business  is,  therefore,  under- 
taking to  help  the  government  develop  and  carry  out  a  clear,  forward-looking, 
and  practical  foreign  policy. 
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How  THE  Chamber  Is  Organized 

The  Chamber  maintains  national  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in 
addition  has  division  offices  in  six  cities:  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Dallas,  and  San  Francisco. 

At  its  Washington  headquarters,  the  Chamber  carries  on  its  work  through  19 
departments. 

Three  of  these  departments  are  set  up  to  give  service  to  affiliated  organiza- 
tions and  are  called  Member  Organization  Service  Departments.  They  are  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Service  Department,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  Trade  Association  Department. 

Four  of  the  Chamber's  departments  are  Coordinating  and  Operating  De- 
partments. They  are  the  Information  Department,  the  Legislative  Department, 
Membership  Sales  Department,  and  Nation's  Business  Magazine  Department. 

The  other  12  departments  of  the  Chamber  are  Specialized  Departments  deal- 
ing with  national  problems  and  policies.  The  12  Specialized  Departments  are  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Construction  and  Civic  Development  Department, 
Domestic  Distribution  Department,  Finance  Department,  Foreign  Commerce 
Department,  Insurance  Department,  Manufacture  Department,  Natural  Re- 
sources Department,  Transportation  and  Communication  Department,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Department,  Education  Department,  and  Labor  Relations  De- 
partment. 

Though  no  Specialized  Department  forms  policy,  each  takes  the  initiative  in 
determining  what  policies  are  needed,  and  after  a  policy  is  established,  the  de- 
partment concerned  is  responsible  for  getting  action  on  it,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Legislative  Department  and  the  Economic  Research  Department.  Each 
Specialized  Department  has  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  departmental  com- 
mittee of  businessmen,  who  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Officers  and  Directors 

The  Chamber's  activities  are  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a  Board 
of  Directors,  made  up  of  58  members  elected  by  the  Chamber's  Organization 
Members. 

The  Chamber  has  ten  elected  officers,  businessmen  who  serve  without  pay. 
The  elected  officers  are  the  president,  chairman  of  the  board,  chairman  of  the 
executi\c  committee,  six  vice  presidents,  and  the  treasurer. 

The  Chamber  is  a  democratic  organization;  the  officers  and  directors  have  no 
way  of  perpetuating  themselves  in  office. 

The  Chamber's  work  is  administered  by  an  Executive  Vice  President  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Executive 
Vice  President  supervises  the  over-all  activities  of  the  various  departments  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  work  of  the  Chamber  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field. 
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Chamber  Committees 

To  work  for  the  long-range  good  of  America,  the  Chamber  must  be  on  sure 
ground  as  to  facts,  conclusions.  It  must  have  a  sound  understanding  of  how 
current  developments  in  national  affairs  are  likely  to  affect  the  future  of  the 
country.  The  Chamber  must  also  know  how  current  developments  are  likely  to 
affect  the  various  segments  of  the  economy. 

What  new  problems  are  looming  up  in  the  different  fields  of  business,  as 
a  result  of  today's  trends  in  national  affairs?  What  can,  and  should,  be  done  to 
resolve  these  problems? 

The  Chamber  does  not  just  dream  up  the  ansv^'crs.  Nor  does  the  Chamber 
depend  entirely  on  the  extensive  research  work  done  by  its  own  staff.  The 
Chamber  has  a  practical  way  of  getting  the  information  it  needs.  It  goes  direct 
to  the  men  who  know.  Each  year,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  appoints  de- 
partmental and  special  committees,  made  up  of  industrial  and  business  leaders, 
each  an  authority  in  his  own  field. 

Each  committee  studies  national  trends  and  issues  as  they  relate  to  its  par- 
ticular field.  Each  committee  identifies  and  analyzes  actual  and  potential  prob- 
lems in  its  field  and  then  reports  its  findings  to  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. In  some  cases,  the  committee's  report  is  for  use  as  the  basis  for  a  pro- 
posed Chamber  policy;  in  others,  for  information  and  guidance  of  the  board. 

In  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  the  Chamber  is  thus  kept  accurately  informed 
and  expertly  advised  by  those  who,  out  of  their  daily  experience,  can  speak 
with  authority  on  the  effect  of  present  developments  on  the  productivity  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  on  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 

During  the  year  1952-1953,  more  than  500  men  and  women  served  on 
Chamber  committees  on  a  voluntary  basis.  More  than  30  committees  were 
active  throughout  the  year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POLITICAL 
INTEREST  GROUPS 


During  the  past  few  decades  the  number  of  poHtical  interest  groups  in  the 
United  States  has  rapidly  multiphed  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  has  vastly 
expanded.  These  developments  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  socioeconomic 
changes  in  the  nation.  As  individuals  have  found  their  lives  constantly  becoming 
more  complex,  interdependent,  and,  as  a  result,  more  directly  affected  by  the 
activities  of  the  go\ernment,  they  have  joined  forces  with  other  Americans  to 
gain  recognition  for  their  problems  and  aspirations.  To  a  large  extent  they  have 
found  that  organized  group  action  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  modern  political 
world. 

Thousands  of  groups  in  the  United  States  engage  in  politics  at  the  national, 
state,  or  local  levels.  Because  of  their  great  diversity,  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
them.  They  vary  widely — in  size  of  membership,  financial  resources,  leadership, 
the  scope  of  their  political  interests,  and  the  extent  and  permanence  of  their 
organizations.  For  example,  the  political  activities  of  some  groups  are  limited, 
sporadic,  and  are  incidental  to  their  other  activities;  other  groups,  however,  arc 
organized  primarily  for  political  purposes,  have  a  wide  range  of  political  interests, 
and  continuously  exert  political  pressure.  The  three  preceding  chapters  were  de- 
voted to  a  few  of  the  principal  labor,  agricultural,  and  business  groups.  The 
selections  in  this  chapter  were  chosen  in  an  effort  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
important  types  of  groups  not  previously  discussed. 

The  first  of  the  selections  irt  this  chapter,  "Church  Lobbies,"  lists  the  chief 
religious  organizations  which  have  representatives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
outhnes  their  main  political  interests.  This  article,  extracted  from  the  Co7i- 
gressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Reports,  explains  that  although  the  establishment 
of  offices  in  the  nation's  capital  by  the  major  religious  organizations  is  a  rela- 
tively new  development,  "the  religious  bloc  has  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  shaping  of  legislation  and  the  determination  of  national  policy." 

In  recent  years  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  more  acti\"ely  en- 
gaged in  politics  than  any  other  professional  association.  Much  of  this  activity 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  bills  in  Congress  which 
would  inject  government  further  into  the  medical  field.  This  new  political 
activity  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  December,  1948,  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  AMA,  the  "House  of  Delegates,"  which  voted  to  assess  each  mem- 
ber of  the  association  $25  in  order  to  raise  a  "political  war  chest"  of  3^4 
million  dollars  to  fight  "socialized  medicme."  In  March,  1949,  the  AMA  em- 
ployed as  "public  relations  counsel"  the  firm  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  which 
took  charge  of  the  campaign  against  "socialized  medicine"  and  attempted  to 
organize  the  doctors  into  active  political  workers. 

In    the   second    selection,    "New    Power   at   the   Polls:    the    Doctors,"    R. 
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Cragin  Lewis  describes  the  efforts  of  physicians  in  various  states  in  1950  to 
defeat  congressional  candidates  whose  views  on  legislation  were  believed  to  be 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  medical  profession. 

American  war  veterans  have  organized  and  been  active  in  politics  since 
Colonial  days.  At  the  present  time  approximately  one-third  of  the  veterans  are 
members  of  one  or  more  of  the  veterans  organizations.  Of  these,  the  American 
Legion  is  the  largest  and  most  influential.  In  the  third  article,  "I  Saw  the  GI 
Bill  Written,"  Da\id  Camelon  relates  the  part  the  American  Legion  played 
in  the  drafting  and  enactment  of  the  Ser\iceman's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
popularly  called  "The  GI  Bill  of  Rights."  After  reading  this  interesting  account, 
one  could  hardly  question  Camelon's  statement  that  the  GI  Bill  "was  the 
Legion's  bill." 

The  organization  and  activities  of  the  National  Economic  Council,  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  and  the  Public  Affairs  Institute  are  discussed  by  Karl  Schriftgiesser 
in  the  fourth  article.  These  four  organizations  are  representati\  e  of  a  new  type 
of  pressure-group  organization  and  a  new  type  of  lobbying.  The  basic  aim  of 
these  groups  is  to  exert  political  influence  by  molding  public  opinion  through 
the  publication  of  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  books  which  present  a  particular 
point  of  \iew  on  leading  economic  and  political  questions.  These  organizations 
deri\e  their  financial  resources  from  the  sale  of  their  publications  and  from 
gifts  of  corporations,  unions,  and  individuals. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of  go\ernment  has  been  the  precipitation  of 
a  debate  o\er  the  correct  role  of  administrative  personnel  in  the  formation  of 
public  policy.  One  school  of  thought  has  expounded  the  theory  that  adminis- 
trators should  not  attempt  to  influence  policy  but  should  be  solely  concerned 
with  the  execution  of  established  programs.  Persons  supporting  this  point  of 
view  ha\e  been  sharply  critical  of  some  of  the  public-relations  activities  of 
public  officials.  A  second  body  of  opinion  holds  that  administrators  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  a\ailable  to  the  public  and  to  Congress  any  information 
which  might  be  helpful  in  developing  policies  which  would  benefit  the  entire 
nation.  Persons  sharing  this  theory  point  out  that,  as  most  pressure  groups  work 
for  their  own  self-interest,  the  go\ernment  should  actively  support  what  is  in 
the  public  interest.  The  fifth  article,  "Lobbying  by  Administrators,"  is  extracted 
from  the  Congressional  Digest.  In  this  article  the  following  question  is  raised: 
"Are  propaganda  acti\ities  of  the  executive  branch  exceeding  authority?"  The 
;^ro  and  con  answers  given  to  this  question  elaborate  on  the  two  opposing  views 
"^regarding  the  proper  function  of  administrative  personnel  in  the  formation  of 
public  policy.  The  pro  answer  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  Task  Force  Re- 
port prepared  by  the  first  Hoover  Commission,  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executi\e  Branch  of  the  Government.  The  con  answer  is  drawn  from  the 
General  Interim  Report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities. 
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CHURCH  LOBBIES 


"Church  Lobbies,"  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  Vol.  11,  No.  14 
(Apr.  3,  1953),  pp.  418-419.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

Among  the  groups  in  Washington  keeping  an  eye  on  legislative  developments 
are  30-odd  leading  religious  organizations  which  have  an  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  Congressional  activity. 

Like  business,  labor  and  other  groups,  the  churches  have  discovered  that  legis- 
lative contact  today  provides  an  indispensable  channel  for  exercising  the  right 
to  petition  under  the  First  Amendment. 

They  have  set  up  Washington  offices  to  keep  their  membership  informed 
on  legislative  developments  and — in  some  instances — to  serve  as  bases  for  more 
direct  activity  on  Capitol  Hill. 

These  religious  offices  represent  a  relatively  new  development  in  the  Capital. 
Today,  nearly  every  major  denomination  has  a  Washington  representative. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  on  the  scene. 

In  this  comparatively  short  time  the  religious  bloc  has  become  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  shaping  of  legislation  and  the  determination  of  na- 
tional policy. 

For,  although  most  of  its  spokesmen  command  only  comparatively  limited 
facilities  and  realize  modest  salaries,  they  are  conceded  to  be  adept  in  the  art 
of  winning  friends  in  government  and  Congress,  purportedly  on  behalf  of 
women,  children,  refugees  and  other  interests  "who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

Denominations  stand  together  on  some  issues.  For  example,  they  are  united 
in  favoring  revision  of  present  immigration  policy,  strengthening  of  civil  rights, 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations,  and  a  constructive  foreign  policy 
looking  toward  eventual  disarmament. 

However,  some  have  specific  goals  which  bring  them  into  conflict  with  other 
religious  organizations. 

For  example,  most  Protestant  and  Jewish  groups  oppose  use  of  tax  money  for 
parochial  schools.  On  the  other  hand.  Catholic  groups  support  federal  aid  for 
church  schools. 

Officials  of  practically  all  of  the  groups  have  registered  at  one  time  or  an- 
other under  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  Among  representatives 
of  the  more  important  religious  organizations  with  offices  in  Washington  are 
these: 

E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation 

A  genial,  mild-mannered  man  of  56,  Wilson  often  has  been  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  experienced  and  one  of  the  most  effective  religious  lobbyists  (he 
is  registered  under  the  Act).  He  visits  Congressmen  regularly  and  uses  "moral 
pressure"  to  try  to  influence  them  on  specific  issues. 
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A  good  example  of  Wilson  in  action  was  provided  by  the  successful  campaign 
against  Universal  Military  Training.  Wilson  worked  out  a  unified  strategy  among 
the  groups  opposing  UMT.  He  also  urged  key  community  leaders  to  send  wires, 
letters  and  delegations  to  Capitol  Hill  opposing  UMT  legislation.  Wilson  briefed 
witnesses  before  Congressional  hearings  and  contacted  Congressmen  personally, 
urging  them  to  vote  against  UMT.  He  is  now,  in  cooperation  with  some  others, 
drafting  a  resolution  on  disarmament  and  is  urging  that  it  be  introduced  in 
Congress  this  year. 

Msgr.  Howard  J.  Carroll,  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference 

Msgr.  John  O'Grady,  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities 

In  the  modernistic,  imposing  headquarters  of  the  NCWC  in  Washington, 
Monsignor  Carroll  directs  the  legislative  and  related  activities  of  the  Conference. 
These  activities  are  conducted  through  eight  departments,  one  of  which  is 
headed  by  Eugene  Butler,  the  NCWC's  registered  lobbyist. 

Another  unit  conducts  what  one  Conference  spokesman  described  as  the 
largest  Catholic  press  service  in  the  world — one  which  turns  out  an  average  of 
50,000  words  weekly,  largely  devoted  to  developments  on  the  Washington  scene. 

The  Conference  is  "highly  critical"  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  Its  affili- 
ates, the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  and  the  National  Council  of  Catho- 
lic Women,  have  come  out  in  favor  of  continued  price  and  rent  control,  the 
United  Nations,  slum  clearance  and  public  housing,  re\ision  of  present  immigra- 
tion policies,  and  support  of  Catholic  schools. 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  organized  in  1910,  gives 
leadership  to  the  Catholic  service  movement  and  "takes  a  strong  interest  in 
social  legislation."  The  Conference  meets  from  time  to  time  with  federal  offi- 
cials on  wage,  housing  and  other  problems.  .  .  . 

Philip  Schiff,  Washington  rej  resentative  for  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board 

Marcus  Cohn,  Washington  counsel  for  the  American  Jewish  Committee 

I.  D.  Kenen,  Washington  head  of  the  American  Zionist  Council 

Sanford  Bolz,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 

Maurice  Bisgyer,  Washington  head  of  B'nai  B'rith 

These  five  men  are  active  in  promoting  the  objectives  of  civil  rights,  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  and  the  "creative  survival"  of  the  Jewish  people. 

B'nai  B'rith,  founded  110  years  ago,  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Jewish 
organizations.  According  to  one  official,  it  includes  "liberals  and  reactionaries, 
-pro^sraelites  and  anti-Israelites."  Its  varied  activities  include  non-sectarian  re- 
lief contributions,  hospital  donations  and  get-out-the-vote  programs  in  elections. 

Legislative  work  is  handled  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  run  by  Herman 
Edelsberg,  a  registered  lobbyist.  It  is  Edelsberg's  job  to  "educate  Congressmen" 
on  all  "pertinent  issues." 

The  American  Zionist  Council,  which  includes  all  Zionist  groups  in  this 
country,  was  a  leader  in  working  for  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  and  is  now 
active  in  supporting  the  Government  of  Israel. 

Both  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  American  Jewish  Congress  are 
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non-Zionist  groups,  concerned  primarily  with  strengthening  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights. 

Schiff's  group  is  primarily  a  social  welfare  organization,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  most  active  workers  in  this  field  in  America. 

Cohn,  Kenen  and  Bolz  all  are  registered  under  the  lobby  law.  All  five  groups 
issue  literature  informing  their  members  on  Washington  developments  and  are 
credited  with  having  a  "great  deal  of  influence"  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Dr.  Earl  L.  Adams,  General  Director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

The  National  Council  of  Churches,  representing  30  denominations  with 
over  30  million  members,  is  easily  the  largest  church  group  in  America.  Dr. 
Adams  told  CO  his  group  is  "extremely  interested  in  all  legislation  affecting 
the  Church."  Policies  of  the  Council  on  such  matters  as  immigration,  tariffs, 
and  taxes  are  reported  to  Congress.  Members  are  kept  informed  on  legislative 
trends  in  a  bi-monthly  bulletin.  ... 


NEW  POWER  AT  THE  POLLS:  THE  DOCTORS 

R.  Cragin  Lewis,  "New  Power  at  the  Polls,"  Medical  Economics,  Vol.  28,  No. 
4  (Januar)',  1951),  pp.  73-78,  207-217,  passim.  Reprinted  by  special  permis- 
sion from  Medical  Economics.  Copyright,  1951,  Medical  Economics,  Inc.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  Executive  Editor  of  Medical  EconowACs. 

Like  many  another  U.S.  physician,  Howard  F.  Conn  had  always  looked  on 
election  campaigns  as  something  yaguely  obscene.  In  Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  he'd 
practiced  internal  medicine  since  World  War  II,  he  rarely  talked  politics  with 
his  friends,  and  never — but  never — with  his  patients. 

Then  came  the  great  election  fever  of  1950.  On  Sunday,  November  5 — two 
days  before  the  balloting — Howard  Conn  caught  the  bug. 

He  drove  purposefully  out  to  the  local  airport.  His  own  plane,  a  trim  Cessna 
he'd  learned  to  fly  under  the  G.I.  Bill,  was  gassed  up  and  ready.  Though  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  two-seater,  there  was  barely  room  for  him  to  squeeze  in 
behind  the  controls.  Every  other  cubic  inch  was  jammed  with  small  bundles  of 
yellow-and-black  leaflets — 50,000  of  them,  in  all. 

Dr.  Conn  revxed  up,  took  off,  and  climbed  to  1,000  feet.  For  the  next  three 
hours,  he  wheeled  and  turned  above  the  small  mining  towns  that  dot  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  coal  country — Grindstone,  Mill  Run,  Fairchance,  Outcrop, 
Oliphant  Furnace,  and  such.  Over  each  cluster  of  houses,  he  tossed  out  a 
handful  of  leaflets  and  watched  them  flutter  to  the  ground. 

Why  this  strange  mission?  Dr.  Conn's  leaflets  spoke  for  themselves:  "Com- 
pulsory national  health  insurance  would  increase  ^our  taxes,  cut  down  your 
take-home  pay.  .  .  .  Cavalcante  is  for  compulsory  national  health  insurance. 
Sittler  is  against  it.  Vote  for  your  friend,  Edward  Sittler." 
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Two  days  later,  the  people  did.  U.S.  Congressman  Anthony  Cavalcante,  the 
Democratic  incumbent  in  a  strongly  Democratic  district,  went  down  to  a 
stunning  defeat.  What  licked  him  was  in  large  part  the  pulse-quickening  cam- 
paign put  on  by  local  professional  men — a  campaign  in  which  Dr.  Conn's  flight 
added  some  notable  upstrokes  to  the  fever  chart. 

This  sort  of  thing  happened  all  over  the  United  States.  Physicians  were  utter 
neophytes  at  the  game,  but  they  got  fired  up  as  never  before.  They  had  a  cause 
that  caught  people's  imagmation.  They  campaigned  with  astonishing  vigor  and 
ingenuity.  .  .  . 

All  over  the  country,  medical  men-gave  original  twists  to  such  campaign  ideas. 
They  banded  together  as  bipartisan  "healing  arts  committees,"  divorced  from 
their  medical  societies  and  from  the  AMA.  They  enlisted  the  help  of  dentists, 
pharmacists,  nurses,  chiropodists,  optometrists,  medical  secretaries,  hospital 
workers — and  their  wives.  They  donated  large  quantities  of  time,  money,  and 
hard  work — which,  as  any  ward  boss  will  tell  you,  is  what  usually  swings  elec- 
tions. 

Did  it  swing  this  one?  The  reco.d  stares  you  in  the  face.  Most  Congressional 
candidates  who'd  been  favorably  disposed  toward  compulsory  health  insurance 
felt  obliged  to  renounce  it  during  the  campaign.  Of  the  handful  of  Ewingites 
who  refused  to  back  down,  nearly  90  per  cent  got  licked  at  the  polls.  .  .  . 

The  fuse  that  touched  off  the?^  assorted  detonations  was  lit  a  year  ago  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Local  physicians  had  gathered  for  a  talk  with  Claude  Denson 
Pepper,  the  U.S.  Senate's  most  articulate  champion  of  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. The  discussion  got  nowhere;  tempers  wore  thin.  Finally  Senator  Pepper 
told  the  doctors  bluntly:  "I'm  sticking  by  the  Administration's  health  plan.  I 
just  don't  care  about  your  2,000  volies  in  this  state." 

In  the  spring  of  1950,  Florida  medicine  flared  back.  Doctors  all  over  the  state 
chipped  in  $100  apiece;  their  wives  staged  parties  to  raise  more.  Political  action 
committees  in  every  county  rallied  behind  37-year-old  George  A.  Smathers  and 
went  after  Pepper  in  the  Democratic  primaries. 

Professional  reserve  melted  away.  Doctors  got  out  their  patient  lists,  dashed 
off  hundreds  of  personal  letters.  From  Tallahassee  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  people 
began  to  tell  each  other,  "My  doctor  thinks  it's  a  good  idea  to  vote  for  Smathers." 
Some  patients  wrote  answering  notes  that  gave  M.D.'s  a  rare  glimpse  of  their 
own  influence:  "Didn't  know  you  were  interested  in  this  man — I  assure  you 
I'll  vote  for  him."  .  .  .  "Received  your  card  and  am  going  to  please  you.  Hadn't 
even  planned  to  register." 

On  election  day,  medical  workers  phoned  every  professional  man  in  the  state 
beforenoon.  More  than  70  per  cent,  they  found,  had  already  voted.  In  some 
small  towns  every  phone  number  in  the  book  was  called.  By  the  time  the 
primary  balloting  was  over,  George  Smathers  was  a  shoo-in. 

Said  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis  of  Miami,  a  leader  in  this  uprising:  "We  were 
amateurs  in  a  new  field.  We  made  many  mistakes;  but  we  worked  hard,  we 
learned  much,  and  we  were  victorious — against  almost  inconceivable  odds.  .  .  . 
No  politician  running  for  office  in  this  state  will  ever  again  discount  the  power 
of  the  physicians." 

Sparks  from  the  Florida  flare-up  were  wafted  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin,  as 
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far  west  as  California.  Medical  men  in  those  regions — and  in  some  dozen  others 
where  procompulsion  candidates  were  running  for  Congress — began  to  warm 
up  their  own  political  surprises. 

When  the  fall  campaign  hit  its  peak,  American  medicine  was  right  in  the 
thick  of  it.  For  example: 

1.  Biemiller  vs.  Kersten  in  Milwaukee.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1932  as  an  organizer  for  the  Socialist  Party.  He  won  election  to  the 
legislature,  made  several  abortive  attempts  to  bring  Wisconsin  citizens  an  ersatz 
brand  of  state  medicine.  Then  he  graduated  to  Congress,  where  (in  his  own 
words)  he  eventually  became  "the  Administration's  floor  manager  for  health 
insurance — a  highly  unusual  honor  for  a  second-term  Congressman."  He  also 
became  a  high-pitched  critic  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  leaders  he  de- 
scribed as  "a  unique  combination  of  selfishness,  obtuseness,  and  a  kind  of 
paranoid  malice." 

Opposing  him  in  the  1950  elections  was  former  Congressman  Charles  J. 
Kersten,  who  announced  early  in  the  game:  "Compulsory  health  insurance  would 
destroy  the  finest  part  of  American  medical  service;  its  evils  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  American  workman.   .  .  ." 

Thus  the  battle  lines  were  drawn.  Milwaukee's  professional  men  scrambled  for 
the  Kersten  side.  Drs.  William  Egan,  Dexter  Witte,  and  William  Murphy  set 
up  a  group  known  as  "Physicians  for  Freedom" — while  Congressman  Biemiller 
shrilled,  "This  is  war  and  we  might  as  well  recognize  it." 

It  was  war,  all  right.  The  doctors  stirred  up  support  from  local  service  groups 
(the  American  Legion  et  al.),  stuffed  campaign  appeals  in  with  their  monthly 
bills,  and  loosed  a  barrage  of  personal  letters.  Their  wives  checked  past  voting 
records,  offered  to  drive  delinquents  to  the  polls. 

Biemiller  charged  that  Physicians  for  Freedom  was  an  insignificant  medical 
minority.  The  group  countered  with  full-page  ads  "To  Contradict  a  Deliberate 
Lie."  The  ads  listed  the  names  of  nearly  all  Milwaukee  medical  men,  wound 
up:  "We  ask  you  to  take  the  advice  of  your  doctor.  Help  defeat  political  medicine 
by  returning  Charles  J.  Kersten  to  Congress." 

Not  all  the  doctors  listed  actually  supported  Kersten.  One,  in  fact,  had  been 
dead  since  March.  Another  said  he  intended  to  vote  for  Biemiller.  A  third, 
Dr.  Arthur  Hankwitz,  commented  wistfully,  "I  want  to  be  neutral  in  this  cam- 
paign. I've  got  patients  who  are  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Socialists;  they 
can  vote  as  they  please  without  any  pressure  from  me." 

But  almost  everywhere  else  in  Milwaukee,  the  pressure  was  enough  to  shatter 
a  sphygmomanometer.  On  November  7,  it  shattered  Congressman  Biemiller's 
immediate  future.  Kersten  was  elected  by  a  sizable  majority  that  cut  across  party 
lines. 

2.  Carroll  vs.  Millikin  in  Colorado.  At  first,  compulsory  health  insurance 
wasn't  a  campaign  issue  here.  But  it  soon  worked  its  way  in.  Three  weeks  before 
the  election,  a  statewide  poll  by  Research  Services,  Inc.,  showed  the  Democrats 
with  54  per  cent  of  the  vote.  The  party's  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  John 
A.  Carroll,  leaned  in  the  direction  of  the  Ewing  plan.  Most  physicians  leaned  in 
the  direction  of  the  opposition  candidate,  Senator  Eugene  D.  Millikin.  But  they 
hadn't  done  much  about  it. 
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With  twenty-one  days  to  go,  the  doctors  came  to  hfe.  They  didn't  bother 
with  formal  organization.  They  simply  closed  each  professional  visit  with  a 
direct  question — "Are  you  registered  to  vote?" — followed  by  a  couple  of  min- 
utes' low-pressure  discussion.  And  they  wrote  personal  letters — 12,000  in  one 
Northern  Colorado  county  alone.  Pediatricians  even  devised  a  special  missive 
of  their  own:  "It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  we  must  act  now  to  protect 
the  future  of  our  children.  .  .  .  May  I  urge  you  to  support  Senator  Millikin  in 
this  campaign." 

This  flurry  of  medical  activity  didn't  go  unchallenged.  Gene  Cervi,  a  Denver 
editor,  launched  a  tirade  against  the  doctors,  saying  they  had  no  right  to  "mix 
pills  and  politics."  This  drew  a  prompt  retort  from  Dr.  Ervin  A.  Hinds,  presi- 
dent of  the  state  medical  society:  "Physicians  are  in  politics  and  Fm  proud  of  it. 
They  have  every  right  to  discharge  their  civic  responsibilities  by  working  for  can- 
didates of  their  choice." 

About  this  time.  Candidate  Carroll  hedged  his  support  of  compulsory  health 
insurance.  But  since  he  simultaneously  dropped  a  few  remarks  about  "dollar- 
conscious  doctors  who  practice  commercial  medicine,"  it  didn't  do  much  to 
cool  off  his  opposition.  Physicians  sparked  the  late  surge  that  brought  Senator 
Millikin  a  30,000-vote  \ictory. 

3.  O' Sullivan  vs.  Buffett  in  Omaha.  About  a  year  ago,  Congressman  Eugene 
O'Sullivan  mailed  5,000  copies  of  a  Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health  pamphlet 
to  home-town  doctors  and  dentists.  A  covering  letter  explained:  "I  ha\'e  some 
decided  notions  on  this  matter  which  are  favorable  to  the  President's  health 
program  .  .  ." 

The  doctors  bristled.  Later,  when  former  Representative  Howard  Buffett 
ripped  into  the  Ewing  program,  they  saw  their  chance.  They  mapped  out  a 
hard-hitting  campaign  for  sending  Buffett  back  to  Congress. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  campaign  was  hard-hitting  in  both  directions.  O'Sullivan 
heaped  considerable  abuse  on  the  physicians  most  active  against  him:  Dr. 
Maurice  C.  Howard,  a  Democrat  who  headed  the  healing  arts  committee,  and 
Dr.  J.  Phil  Redgwick,  his  first  lieutenant. 

And  when  Omaha  medical  men  began  slapping  anti-0'Sullivan  stickers  on 
the  bills  sent  to  patients,  they  were  paid  back  in  kind.  AFL  members  attached 
labels  to  their  letters  reading:  "Through  the  efforts  of  Congressman  O'Sullivan, 
I  am  better  able  to  pay  on  this  account." 

But  physicians  had  more  effective  tricks  up  their  white  duck  sleeves.  In  every 
Omaha  hospital,  for  example,  patients  were  dealt  out  notices  like  these:  "We  are 
sorry  you  have  to  be  ill  but  .  .  .  we  are  happy  that  you  chose  this  hospital. 
If  you  prize  the  privilege  of  choosing  your  own  doctor  and  hospital  ...  go  to 
the  polls  on  November  7  and  vote  for  those  who  are  opposed  to  politically  con- 
trolled medicine." 

For  five  weeks,  the  healing  arts  committee  ran  a  high-velocity  campaign.  It 
hired  an  office,  an  executive  secretary,  an  advertising  agency.  It  bought  radio 
time  and  newspaper  space.  It  devised  special  appeals  to  racial  and  nationality 
groups.  Meanwhile,  doctors  broached  the  health  insurance  issue  with  each 
patient  they  treated.  And  doctors'  wives  worked  quiet  miracles  of  influencing 
their  friends. 
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All  of  which  made  health  insurance  the  prime  election  issue.  Other  matters — 
ranging  from  Korea  to  a  $10  million  municipal  bond  issue — were  submerged. 
Said  Dr.  Redgwick  shortly  before  E-Day:  "Socialized  medicine  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  this  campaign  that  some  persons  probably  expect  to  find  a 
socialized  medicine  proposal  on  the  ballot.  Of  course,  it  won't  be  there.  But  you 
will  find  the  name  of  Howard  Buffett  on  the  ballot,  and  there's  no  question  of 
how  he  stands  on  this  important  issue." 

By  now,  Congressman  O'Sullivan  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  He  put  out  a  state- 
ment saying,  "I  am  now  and  have  always  been  against  socialized  medicine.  There 
is  no  bill  pending  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  creating  socialized  medicine." 
When  this  didn't  take,  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  sponsored  a  large 
O'Sullivan  ad — the  day  before  elections — announcing  that  their  candidate  was 
"against  socialized  medicine  and  against  compulsory  health  insurance." 

The  backtracking  came  too  late.  Buffett  piled  up  a  near-record  total  of 
70,000  votes,  to  O'Sullivan's  40,000.  Two  years  earlier,  O'Sullivan  had  been 
the  winner  by  3,000  votes.  Said  nearly  all  political  observers,  in  effect:  "This  time 
the  doctors  made  the  difference." 

4.  Douglas  vs.  Nixon  in  California.  Here  the  health  insurance  issue  was  some- 
what subdued.  But  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  was  of  the  Ewing  stripe,  Richard  M. 
Nixon  definitely  was  not.  So  the  doctors  trained  their  letter-writing  techniques 
on  the  campaign  for  U.S.  Senator. 

These  techniques  were  polished  to  a  higher  gloss  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
U.S.  California  doctors  have  long  written  campaign  letters  to  patients.  They've 
had  to.  Under  the  guidance  of  Ben  H.  Read,  executive  secretary  of  California's 
Public  Health  League,  they've  evolved  three  tested  principles:  (1)  Make  the 
letters  short  and  to  the  point;  (2)  sign  them  by  hand;  (3)  mail  them  in  your 
own  professional  envelopes,  with  no  enclosures. 

This  time,  forty-four  physicians  got  things  rolling.  They  comprised  the  entire 
medical  roster  of  Whittier,  Calif.^— Richard  Nixon's  home  town.  They  fired  off 
notes  to  every  licensed  physician  in  the  state,  asking  financial  help  and  letter- 
writing  aid. 

They  got  plenty  of  both.  So,  before  long,  some  200,000  letters  went  winging 
toward  patients.  They  said,  in  effect,  that  Richard  Nixon  was  eminently  quali- 
fied; that  he  had  a  sound  voting  record  on  affairs  of  the  day;  and  that  the  re- 
cipient's vote  was  solicited.  No  mention  of  Communism  or  compulsory  health 
insurance.  Just  a  simple  request  for  a  vote. 

Nixon  won  handily  over  Helen  Douglas.  The  doctors  earned  credit  for  an 
assist.  When  the  newly  elected  Senator  was  asked  to  name  the  Administration's 
domestic  mistakes,  he  told  his  radio  audience:  "Socialized  medicine!"  It  was — 
understandably — the  first  thing  that  came  into  his  mind. 

5.  Lucas  vs.  Dirksen  in  Illinois.  After  talking  with  the  candidates,  an  inter- 
professional committee  in  Chicago  reported:  "Senator  Lucas'  opposition  to 
socialized  medicine,  and  especially  to  compulsory  sickness  insurance,  has  ap- 
peared only  since  the  healing  arts  began  to  organize  politically.  He  should  be 
defeated  as  the  symbol  of  the  pro-Socialist  trend  in  Washington." 

Senator  Lucas  lashed  back.  The  doctors  were  "perpetrating  a  fraud  on  the 
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people,"  he  cried.  "I  have  been  opposed  to  socialized  medicine  since  1938." 
What's  more,  he  added,  a  number  of  physicians — headed  by  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Compere  of  Chicago — were  working  for  him. 

But  the  Dirksen  doctors  had  the  edge.  To  raise  funds,  they  got  their  wives 
to  give  a  series  of  progressive  teas.  They  peppered  Chicago  with  190,000  leaflets. 
They  pasted  pro-Dirksen  labels  on  medicine  bottles,  ran  ads  in  local  papers. 
And  downstate — in  EflEngham  and  Christian  counties,  for  example — they  printed 
large  placards  for  waiting-room  display:  "In  protest  to  the  threat  of  socialized 
medicine,  the  offices  of  physicians  and  dentists  in  this  county  will  be  closed  on 
election  day.  Vote  for  Everett  M.  Dirksen  for  U.S.  Senator." 

These  maneuvers,  said  some  critics,  smacked  of  "tantrum  tactics."  But  most 
voters  didn't  see  it  that  way.  Of  thirty-eight  candidates  endorsed  by  the  interpro- 
fessional committee,  thirty-four  (including  Dirksen)  won  election.  Said  John  J. 
Hogan,  the  committee's  general  counsel:  "This  proves  that  the  welfare  of  the 
professions,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens,  can  be  determined  by  the 
ballot." 

6.  Campbell  vs.  Capehart  in  Indiana.  Alex  M.  Campbell  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Truman  Administration's  "Little  Cabinet."  He  returned  from  Washing- 
ton to  run  for  Senator  on  a  straight  Fair  Deal  platform,  the  health  plank  in- 
cluded. So  the  doctors  swung  into  action. 

They  collected  all  the  Congressional  candidates'  views  on  health,  published 
them  verbatim  in  a  pocket-size  booklet,  then  saw  that  every  civic  leader  received 
a  copy.  They  asked  for  resolutions  against  compulsory  health  insurance — and  got 
them  from  2,055  Indiana  organizations.  They  uncorked  a  $60,000  ad  campaign. 

In  Lake  County  and  in  South  Bend,  doctors  were  organized  in  teams,  assigned 
territories  for  getting  voters  to  the  polls.  In  Vanderburgh  County,  medical  men 
ground  out  more  than  10,000  personal  letters.  In  Madison  County,  it  was  an- 
nounced: "Only  emergency  cases  will  be  attended  on  election  day." 

Senator  Capehart  challenged  the  opposition  to  a  series  of  "Lincoln-Douglas 
debates" — health  insurance  to  be  included.  Candidate  Campbell  shied  off,  so 
Representative  Andrew  Jacobs  stepped  into  the  breach. 

The  aftermath?  Both  Campbell  and  Jacobs  were  beaten  at  the  polls.  Says 
one  Indianapolis  observer:  "Political  leaders  in  this  state  are  still  dazed  by  the 
power  and  effectiveness  of  the  doctors'  campaign."  .  .  . 

It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  an  earnest  young  Congressman  found  it 
necessary  to  write  a  drastic-sounding  Rx  for  America's  physicians.  Said  Repre- 
sentative Forest  A.  Harness  in  late  1948:  "Medicine's  problems  are  not  going 
to  be  solved  at  the  academic  level.  If  you  hope  to  survive  as  practitioners  of  a 
free  and  untrammeled  science,  you  must,  in  my  opinion,  become  practicing 
politicians.  If  you  contmue  as  academicians,  I  frankly  fear  that  you  will  soon 
practice  as  a  medical  bureau  in  Washington  directs." 

Private  medicine  isn't  yet  off  the  danger  list.  But  its  new-found  power  at  the 
polls  dims  the  likelihood  that  American  physicians  will  "soon  practice  as  a 
medical  bureau  in  Washington  directs." 
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I  SAW  THE  GI  BILL  WRITTEN 


David  Camelon,  "I  Saw  the  GI  Bill  Written,"  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine (September,  October,  November,  1949).  Reprinted  by  permission.  David 
Camelon  was  a  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Hearst  newspapers  at  the 
time  the  GI  Bill  was  enacted. 


.  .  .  The  truth  is  that  it  was  the  Legion's  bill.  President  Roosevelt  and  many 
others  had  talked  about  what  should  be  done  for  the  veterans — but  nobody 
integrated  a  working  plan  or  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to  put  one  over  until  the 
Legion  drafted  it,  and  fought  for  it — fought,  indeed,  against  early  opposition  of 
other  major  veterans'  organizations.  .  .  . 

Yes — it  was  the  Legion's  bill.  I  was  there.  I  had  a  share  in  the  fight.  I 
know. 

The  principles  of  the  GI  Bill  had  their  roots  deep  in  the  mandates  of  more 
than  one  Legion  conxention.  On  September  23,  1943,  the  25th  National  Con- 
vention authorized  the  naming  of  a  special  committee  to  develop  an  over-all 
program  for  complete  aid  to  the  veteran  from  the  time  of  his  discharge  until 
final  rehabilitation.  .  .  . 

On  November  18,  1943,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Committee, 
former  Governor  John  Stelle  of  Illinois — a  big,  fighting  bulk  of  a  man — pro- 
posed the  resolution  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  GI  Bill.  ... 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  GI  Bill  campaign. 

But  it  was  apparent  that  the  Legion  faced  two  problems.  One  was  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  veterans  already  being  discharged;  the  other  was  long-range 
planning  for  the  rehabilitation  of  all  veterans.  Formulation  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan  for  veterans'  rehabilitation  would  take  time.  Enactment 
of  such  a  program  could  not  be  achieved  overnight.  .  .  . 

The  Legion  throughout  all  its  history  had  placed  the  demands  of  disabled 
veterans  first.  And  this  time  the  Legion  did  not  wait. 

On  November  26,  Commander  Atherton  sent  his  telegraphic  requests  to  the 
Legion's  department  service  officers,  asking  them  for  the  records  of  men  dis- 
charged for  disabilities,  and  a  report  on  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
forced  to  wait  for  compensation. 

Within  24  hours,  the  records  of  more  than  1,500  disabled  veterans  who 
had  been  forced  to  wait  for  periods  up  to  1 1  months  before  receiving  compensa- 
tion were  in  the  hands  of  Commander  Atherton  in  Washington.  .  .  .  Within 
three  days,  on  November  29,  1943,  Commander  Atherton  presented  those  cases 
in  his  historic  report. 

On  the  following  day,  he  appointed  a  special  committee  to  draft  the  master 
plan  for  the  readjustment  of  all  veterans  into  civilian  life — the  plan  which  would 
"avoid  a  repetition  of  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  demobilization  following  World 
War  I."  This  became  'The  GI  Bill  Committee." 
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It  was  a  committee  composed  of  many  of  the  Legion's  outstanding  leaders, 
headed  by  former  Governor  John  Stelle  as  chairman.  .  .  . 
•  On  December  1,  National  Commander  Atherton  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  to  repeat  his  demand  for  immediate  enactment  of 
mustering-out  pay.  The  committee  had  before  it  a  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Barkley,  calling  for  a  maximum  of  $300.  Commander  Atherton  asked  that  the 
pay  be  "adequate" — and  urged  that  the  maximum  be  placed  at  at  least  $500. 

The  Legion's  publicity  division,  headed  by  [Jack]  Cejnar  [Acting  National 
Publicity  Officer],  sent  the  Commander's  report  on  the  1,536  cases  of  de- 
lay and  neglect  to  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States — together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Commander  which  called  the  situation  "a  national  dis- 
grace." 

The  report  caused  a  nation-wide  sensation.  Hundreds  of  newspapers  backed 
the  Legion's  demand  with  editorials  and  news  stories.  At  the  same  time  Com- 
mander Atherton  telegraphed  all  department  officers  to  "leave  no  stone  un- 
turned" to  bring  all  possible  pressure  on  Senators  and  Representatives  to  put 
an  end  to  the  deplorable  condition  the  Legion  had  disclosed. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours,  the  tremendous  forces  of  the  Legion  began  to 
mobilize.  Department  officers  contacted  their  Posts;  and  telegrams,  letters  and 
phone  calls  by  the  thousand  poured  in  on  members  of  Congress.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  before  had  any  organization  spoken  so  forcefully,  and  so  frankly,  on 
behalf  of  the  disabled  veteran.  The  effect  was  immediate. 

"I  never  realized  that  anything  approaching  this  situation  existed,"  said  Sena- 
tor Johnson  of  Colorado,  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  studying  veterans'  legislation.  "It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
this  nation  should  permit  those  boys  to  go  for  months  without  money,  food 
or  clothes,  except  what  they  can  beg.  .  .  ." 

Senator  Johnson's  indignation  was  sincere,  as  his  actions  were  to  show,  and 
reflected  the  opinion  of  a  \ast  majority  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives. 
But  there  were  others  in  Congress — some  in  positions  of  influence — who  ren- 
dered only  lip-service  to  the  cause  of  the  disabled  men. 

"This  is  incredible!"  said  Andrew  Jackson  May  of  Prestonsburg,  Kentucky, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee.  "Shocking  is  the  only 
word  to  describe  it.  The  sick  and  wounded  from  the  battlefields  are  the  very 
men  who  are  most  entitled  to  expect  every  assistance  the  nation  they  have 
defended  can  give  them." 

Those  were  fine  and  noble  words.  We  were  to  remember  them  when,  a  few 
da)'S  later,  Mr.  May  almost  singlehandedly  prevented  the  enactment  of  mustering- 
out  pay  before  Christmas.  Mustering-out  pay  was  not  presented  as  a  veterans' 
matter.  It  dealt  with  an  extension  of  military  pay,  and  Mr.  May's  Military 
Affairs  Committee  was  in  a  key  spot  to  boost  it  or  block  it.  .  .  . 

Mr.  May's  attitude  represented  a  hard  core  of  opposition,  within  the  Con- 
gress, to  doing  anything  for  the  veterans — an  attitude  that  was,  at  first,  beyond 
the  ordinary  citizen's  comprehension.  .  .  . 

At  first  after  Commander  Atherton  had  made  his  report,  we  could  not  expect, 
we  could  not  dream,  that  any  such  opposition  would  develop.  His  request 
seemed  an  utterlv  reasonable  one — and  the  Senate  Militarv  Affairs  Committee 
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confirmed  that  thought.  On  December  10,  it  rewrote  the  Barkley  mustering-out 
pay  bill,  to  conform  with  the  Legion's  request  for  a  $500  maximum.  .  .  . 

On  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol,  meanwhile.  Chairman  May  had  started 
public  hearings — though  at  first  that  did  not  disturb  those  fighting  for  an  ade- 
quate bill. 

Walter  Ploeser,  and  a  few  others,  saw  the  gathering  opposition  for  what  it  was. 
But  many  could  not  believe  it — not  until  it  was  suddenly  demonstrated  a  few 
days  later;  when,  on  December  13,  Mr.  May  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

"I  do  not  know  if  we  will  be  able  to  draft  a  veteran's  mustering-out  pay  bill 
and  get  it  to  the  floor  before  Christmas!".  .  . 

On  the  following  day,  National  Commander  Atherton  presented  the  case 
of  disabled  veterans  over  a  national  radio  hook-up  from  San  Francisco,  and  in 
a  press  statement  said: 

"There'll  be  no  Merry  Christmas  for  these  men  unless  Congress  moves 
speedily  to  help  them. 

"Some  mustering-out  pay  must  be  made  immediately.  It  must  be  done  before 
Congress  adjourns  for  Christmas.  .  .  ." 

But  there  was  to  be  no  action  before  Christmas.  On  December  1 5,  Mr.  May 
went  back  to  his  home  at  Prestonsburg.  .  .  .  Mr.  May  came  back  to  Wash- 
ington January  4  (it  was  now  1944),  inwardly  seething  from  the  lashing  he 
had  taken  from  public  opinion,  generated  by  The  American  Legion's  plea  for 
adequate  mustering-out  pay. 

"We  are  going  to  dispose  of  this  matter  in  very  short  order,"  he  said.  "Our 
committee  holds  its  first  regular  meeting  on  Tuesday,  January  11,  the  day  after 
Congress  reconvenes.  We  will  report  out  a  mustering-out  pay  bill  that  day." 

His  committee  did  report  out  a  bill — a  meager,  inadequate  bill  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $300 — $200  below  the  figure  the  Legion  had  asked,  and  the  Senate 
had  adopted. 

The  measure  was  sent  to  conference  between  representatives  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  compromise  the  difference  in  the  figures.  .  .  . 

It  is  normal  procedure  in  Washington,  when  the  House  and  Senate  has  passed 
varying  versions  of  the  same  bill,  for  conferees  from  the  two  branches  to  meet 
in  committee  and  effect  a  compromise.  In  this  case,  it  was  expected  that  the 
conferees  would  split  the  difference — and  bring  out  a  bill  with  a  $400  top. 

They  did  not  do  so.  Under  the  spur  of  Mr.  May,  they  did  an  almost 
unheard-of  thing:  they  slashed  an  estimated  $1,000,000,000  from  the  lower  of 
the  two  bills — the  House  bill. 

The  bill,  reported  out  of  conference,  provided  mustering-out  pay  of  $100 
for  all  service  under  60  days;  $200  for  service  of  more  than  60  days  in  the 
United  States;  and  $300  for  more  than  60  days'  service  overseas. 

In  New  York,  Commander  Atherton,  in  a  press  conference,  renewed  the 
plea  for  a  maximum  of  at  least  $500.  And  the  Legion's  national  officers  pre- 
pared a  telegram,  which  they  asked  to  have  read  to  the  members  of  the  House 
before  they  voted  on  the  conference  bill: 

"The  American  Legion  suggests  provisions  of  mustering-out  pay  as  agreed 
on  by  Senate-House  conferees  are  inequitable.  .  .  ." 

That  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  strong  minority  in  the  Congress 
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to  adequate  mustering-out  pay  was  infuriating — but  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
fortunate  in  a  way.  It  served  notice  that  all  veterans'  legislation  would  face 
opposition.  The  Legion  had  believed  that  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  ceuld  be  passed 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  But  now — as  a  result  of  the  rough  sledding  given 
mustering-out  pay — the  Legion  was  prepared  for  a  battle  to  the  finish.  .  .  . 

The  mustering-out  pay  campaign  was  the  spectacular  phase  of  the  Legion's 
efforts  in  December  and  January  of  1943-44. 

But  behind  the  scenes,  the  members  of  the  Legion's  special  GI  Bill  com- 
mittee were  hard  at  work  preparing  the  first  draft  of  that  measure.  Theirs  was 
a  hard,  tedious  job — and  one  they  performed  with  amazing  skill  and  speed. 

They  met  first  in  Washington  December  15,  1943,  and  by  January  6  had 
completed  the  first  draft  of  the  bill.  In  those  weeks  they  held  an  intensive 
series  of  meetings  with  authoritative  figures  in  every  field  covered  by  the  bill, 
men  in  and  out  of  the  go\ernment.  When  their  task  was  done,  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  bill  were  completed — never  to  be  changed  or  abandoned  through  six 
months  of  continuous  struggle.  There  were  slight  changes  and  amendments, 
to  be  sure — compromises  on  details  that  at  times  seemed  heart-breaking.  But 
never  at  any  time  was  the  main  objective  of  the  bill  forgotten;  never  was  it 
sacrificed  to  expediency,  never  yielded  to  any  opposition.  .  .  . 

The  completed  bill  needed  a  name;  a  name  to  fire  the  imagination  of  America; 
a  name  that  would  be  a  fighting  slogan  m  itself.  Jack  Cejnar,  the  Legion's  Act- 
ing Director  of  Public  Relations,  gave  it  that. 

"It's  a  bill  of  rights,"  Jack,  shrewd  former  newspaperman  who  knows  the 
public  pulse,  said  the  day  after  John  Stelle's  committee  had  finished  the  first 
draft.  His  eyes  lighted  at  the  words. 

"That's  it,"  he  almost  shouted.  "The  GI  Bill  of  Rights!" 

The  name  was  something  close  to  genius.  It  was  short,  punchy,  easily  grasped. 
It  told  the  whole  story — and  it  became  a  fighting  slogan  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  the  official  records  of  Congress,  the  measure  was  the  "Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944."  But  to  millions  of  Americans,  to  the  parents,  wives, 
sweethearts  and  friends  of  the  veterans,  and  to  the  veterans  themselves,  it  was 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights — then  and  ever  afterward. 

It  was  not  a  hastily  prepared  measure.  Before  the  educational  provisions  were 
written,  the  Legion  had  conferred  with  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  National  Education  Association,  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  and  other  leading  educational  groups. 

Into  the  title  on  loans  went  the  suggestion  of  real  estate  associations,  building 
and  loan  associations,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  leading  bankers  and 
other  important  financial  organizations.  .  .  . 

It  was  Harry  Colmery  who,  in  the  end,  did  the  seemingly  super-human  task 
of  taking  the  material  selected  by  the  committee,  and  drafting  it  in  the  form  of 
a  bill.  As  John  Stelle  said: 

"Harry  Colmery  jelled  all  our  ideas  into  words." 

Colmery's  hand  wrote  the  bill — Stelle  was  the  driver  who  led  the  fight  for 
its  passage.  .  .  , 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  10th  of 
January,  by  John  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Legislation, 
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and  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  member  of  the  committee.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  the  following  day,  by  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  veterans'  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  Legion's  first  National  Commander.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  Legion  was  mobilizing  all  its  forces  in  anticipation  of  the 
fight  we  were  sure  would  develop.  The  National  Legionnaire  sounded  the  key- 
note of  that  fight: 

"Let  the  members  of  Congress  know  that  every  one  of  the  Legion's  1,250,000 
members  is  behind  this  bill.  Let  ever}'  Congressman  know  that  the  Legion  de- 
mands its  passage,  and  that  Legionnaires  will  not  forget  those  who  fail  them  in 
this  vital  issue. 

"We  need  the  help  of  every  American  citizen." 

We  knew  that  the  story  of  the  GI  Bill  had  to  be  carried  to  every  State,  every 
town,  every  family  in  America.  And,  working  under  Jack  Cejnar's  direction,  we 
prepared  the  tools  to  do  that:  tools  which  were  wielded  by  Legionnaires  through- 
out the  country. 

We  recorded  a  series  of  one-minute  radio  "spot  announcements,"  contain- 
ing messages  from  wounded  sailors,  soldiers  and  marines — and  from  the  Na- 
tional Commander.  More  than  400  of  these  were  distributed  to  the  Depart- 
ments, and  by  them  to  local  posts,  who  "sold"  them  to  their  radio  stations. 

From  coast  to  coast,  those  announcements  filled  the  air,  telling  over  and 
over  again  the  story  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  fighting  for  America. 

More  than  125  two-minute  motion  picture  "trailers"  were  prepared  as  well — 
Roy  Topper  worked  hard  and  long  at  these  and  the  radio  announcements — 
with  pictures  of  the  fighting  at  Salerno  and  Tarawa.  They  closed  with  compelling 
appeals  for  public  backing  for  the  bill.  These,  too,  were  used  by  local  Posts, 
and  were  given  broad  and  effective  use  in  local  theaters. 

Every  aspect  of  the  bill  was  >  covered  in  news  releases,  sent  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  press  cooperation  was  tremendous.  Hundreds  of 
newspapers  printed  blanks,  urging  their  readers  to  fill  them  out  and  send  them 
to  their  Congressmen.  Editorial  support  was  almost  universal.  .  .  . 

On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  biggest  rooms  in  the  Washington  headquarters, 
we  mounted  a  huge  chart,  bearing  the  name  of  every  Senator  and  Congressman, 
listed  by  States,  and  we  began  a  running  poll  of  Congressional  opinion. 

Frank  Reilly  conducted  the  poll.  Day  after  day,  he  sat  at  a  telephone  in 
Legion  headquarters,  calling  the  House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings. 

"Hello,  Senator,"  he'd  say.  "We  are  making  a  survey  of  opinion  on  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights.  Would  you  tell  me  how  you  stand  on  it?" 

When  he  had  his  answer,  Frank  would  go  to  the  chart,  and  make  a  crayon 
mark  classifying  the  legislator  as  "Yes,"  "No,"  or  "Doubtful."  Frank  kept  at 
that  grind  day  after  day.  He  came  to  hate  that  telephone. 

But  the  chart  was  the  yardstick  by  which  we  measured  the  progress  of  our 
campaign.  Gradually,  as  Frank  completed  it,  it  began  to  reveal  an  undercurrent 
of  opposition  to  the  GI  Bill — an  undercurrent  that  \^'as  confined  to  a  minority 
of  Congress,  but  was  none  the  less  deep-seated  and  dangerous. 

Every  afternoon,  we  had  a  council  of  war  before  the  chart;  John  Stelle, 
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Frank  Sullivan,  Bob  Sisson,  Sam  Rorex,  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  chanced  to  be  present;  Jack  Cejnar,  Frank  Reilly,  Roy  Topper  and  I.  Frank 
Reilly  would  report: 

"I'm  running  into  some  resistance  in  .  ,  ."  he'd  name  a  state,  perhaps  two 
or  three. 

Stelle,  Sullivan,  Sisson  and  the  others  had  just  come  back  from  the  Capitol, 
where  they'd  been  doing  their  "Fuller  brush  act,"  going  from  door  to  door, 
fighting,  cajoling,  pleading  for  votes.  Perhaps  they'd  challenge  Frank's  report. 

"I  saw  Senator  X,"  John  Stelle  would  say.  "He's  for  us." 

Frank  Reilly  would  shake  his  head. 

"When  I  telephoned  him,"  he  would  reply,  "he  was  hesitant." 

Stelle  and  the  other  might  argue  for  a  moment.  But  we  couldn't  take  chances. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  about  where  a  member  of  either  House  stood,  we  had 
to  mark  him  off  as  questionable. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  each  night,  telegrams  would  go  out  to  Legion 
officials  in  the  States,  or  districts,  in  which  the  doubtful  votes  were  found. 
The  telegrams  would  give  names,  and  urge  the  local  Legion  forces  to  direct  a 
flood  of  public  opinion  against  the  hesitant  legislator. 

Sometimes  the  Legion  officers  back  home  would  challenge  us.  They'd  send 
back  a  wire,  saying:  "Entire  Congressional  delegation  promised  support  of  GI 
Bill." 

But  we  couldn't  take  chances  with  promises  such  as  that.  It  was  easy  for  a 
Congressman  to  make  promises  to  people  who  might  be  a  thousand  miles 
away — promises  he  might  not  keep.  We  had  to  go  by  that  chart.  So  new  wires 
would  go  out — and  the  Congressmen  would  begin  to  hear  from  the  folks 
back  home.  The  truth  was  that,  when  the  chips  were  down,  it  was  the  Legion- 
naires back  home — the  Departments  and  Posts — that  supplied  the  drive  that 
insured  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  their  victory. 

Sometimes,  a  member  of  Congress  would  grow  resentful  of  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  by  his  constituents;  would  protest  against  "the  powerful  Legion 
lobby,"  and  against  what  often  was  called  "pressure  tactics."  But  those  pro- 
tests were  quickly  answered  from  the  floor  of  the  House  itself.  Rep.  Fred  Busbey 
of  Illinois  was  one  of  those  who  defended  the  Legion,  saying: 

"I  do  not  know  what  they  have  reference  to  by  that  'powerful  lobby/  unless 
it  may  have  been  the  energy  that  has  been  displayed  by  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  serving  our  country  in  this  war." 

Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  added: 

"With  reference  to  calling  it  a  lobby,  ...  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  all-over- 
the-country  lobby." 

She  was  right,  of  course.  All  we  had  to  do  was  carry  the  story  of  the  CI  Bill 
of  Rights  to  the  people.  They  did  the  rest.  .  .  . 

But  powerful  opposition  to  the  bill  was  mobilizing  as  well.  .  .  . 

The  most  amazing — and  the  earliest — opposition  came  from  the  Washing- 
ton representatives  of  smaller  veterans'  organizations — organizations  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  little  more  than  a  third  that  of  the  American  Legion. 

On  February  16,  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars; 
Millard  W.  Rice,  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans;  Frank  Haley,  of  the  Mili- 
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taty  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart;  and  W.  M.  Floyd,  National  Commander  of  the 
Regular  Veterans  Organization,  sent  a  joint  open  letter  opposing  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights,  to  every  member  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  was  addressed  to 
Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  and  it  began:  "Ever\'thing  that  glitters  is  not 
gold." 

It  continued:  "Your  committee  and  the  Congress  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  is  a  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  some  veterans'  groups  as  to 
whether  the  so-called  GI  Bill  of  Rights  ...  is  a  sound  and  equitable  solution 
to  the  problems  and  needs  of  World  War  II  veterans.  .  .  ." 

John  Stelle  was  concerned. 

"The  letter  is  embarrassing  to  our  friends  in  the  Congress,"  he  said.  "People 
don't  know  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  veterans'  organizations."  (The 
fact  was  that  the  four  smaller  organizations  claimed  a  combined  membership  of 
555,000 — little  more  than  a  third  of  the  Legion's  membership.)    .  .  . 

"John,"  I  said,  "it  would  be  difficult  for  a  Legionnaire  to  approach  these 
other  organizations.  But  I'm  an  outsider.  I  know  Omar  Ketchum  and  Millard 
Rice.  If  you  want  me  to,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.".  .  . 

John  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Go  ahead  and  try." 

I  went  to  Omar  Ketchum's  office,  and  talked  to  him  for  more  than  an  hour. 
At  last  he  said: 

"My  legislati\e  committee  is  in  Washington.  Let's  talk  to  them." 

We  had  lunch  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  with  the  committee,  headed  by 
Past  National  Commander  Paul  G.  Wolman  of  Baltimore.  They  agreed  to 
cooperate  if  the  Legion  would  meet  with  them. 

I  helped  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel  between  Stelle's  committee 
and  the  Wolman  group.  The  VFW  agreed  formally  to  support  the  bill,  and 
Wolman  said: 

"I  think  that,  in  uniting  the  ^forces  of  these  two  great  organizations,  we  have 
made  history  here.".  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  bill  was  picking  up  speed  in  the  Senate,  where  Senator 
Bennett  Clark  was  rallving  almost  unanimous  support  for  it.  He,  National 
Commander  Atherton,  John  Stelle,  and  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas,  former  Na- 
tional Judge  Advocate  of  the  Legion,  had  conferred  with  President  Roosevelt  at 
the  White  House. 

Bennett  Clark  helped  the  Legion  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Senate  leaders 
in  three  important  instances. 

Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  had  introduced  a  bill  covering  veterans'  em- 
ployment. The  Senate  Education  Committee,  led  by  Chairman  Elbert  Thomas 
of  Utah,  and  Robert  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  ranking  Republican  member, 
had  reported  its  own  version  of  veterans'  education;  and  Senators  McFarland 
and  Maybank  had  their  own  proposals  in  the  matter  of  home  loans  and  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  necessary  to  win  their  approval  for  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  for  all  had 
important  followings  in  the  Senate.  With  the  aid  and  leadership  of  Bennett 
Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Paris  caucus  at  which  the  Legion  was  formed,  various 
members  of  the  Legion's  committee — John  Stelle,  Bob  Sisson,  Sam  Rorex, 
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Frank  Sullivan  and  others — had  many  meetings  with  those  Senators.  The  Sena- 
tors made  valuable  contributions  to  the  bill  which  were  accepted  by  the  Legion 
and  all  of  them  became  its  active  supporters. 

On  March  13,  1944,  Bennett  Clark  introduced  a  new  version  of  the  bill. 
There  was  no  major  change  in  its  form  or  the  benefits  offered.  It  was  the  Legion's 
bill,  adapted  by  Harry  Colmery  to  suit  the  ideas  of  those  who  had  made  con- 
structive contribution  to  it,  and,  in  many  instances  had  improved  it. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  March  17,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  And,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  as  a  result  of  Bennett  Clark's 
work  it  was  called  up  in  the  Senate  with  a  total  of  81  Senators  as  co-sponsors! 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  had  so  many  Senators  given  their  names 
to  a  piece  of  pending  legislation.  The  bill's  passage  in  the  Senate  was  guaranteed 
before  it  reached  the  floor!   .  .  . 

Fifty  Senators  were  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  bill  came  up  for  a 
vote.  Senator  Clark  read  the  names  of  all  the  sponsors — and  other  Senators  later 
asked  that  they  be  included.  In  the  end,  all  but  two  members  of  the  Senate 
endorsed  the  bill. 

Passage  by  the  Senate  was  unanimous  .  .  . 

After  the  Senate  passed  it,  John  Rankm,  chairman  of  the  House  World 
War  Veterans  Committee,  promised  swift  consideration  and  action  on  the  bill. 
The  chairman  himself  was  among  those  who  very  openly  opposed  veterans' 
unemployment  compensation.  But  he  did  promise  action. 

Yet  the  days  dragged  on,  the  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
was  held  up  in  the  House  World  War  Veterans'  Committee. 

Finally,  a  month  later,  Frank  Sullivan  sent  a  telegram  to  all  Department 
Commanders  of  the  Legion. 

"Delay  has  developed  in  the  House  World  War  Veterans'  Committee  on 
reporting  out  our  GI  Bill,"  it  read.  "Program  has  been  before  it  since  January  11. 
You  have  done  magnificent  work,  but  would  appreciate  numerous  telephone 
calls,  telegrams  or  airmail  letters  to  members  of  House  insisting  committee  cease 
delay  and  report  bill  without  substantial  change.  House  membership  anxious  to 
act  on  it." 

Sullivan's  action  had  been  precipitated  by  a  disturbing  development  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  Re- 
publican leader,  had  asked  when  the  GI  Bill  would  reach  the  floor.  Majority 
Leader  John  McCormack  had  been  unable  to  answer. 

Then  Chairman  Rankin  rose,  and  said: 

"This  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  most  explosive  bill  ever  to  reach  Congress. 
The  committee  is  not  going  to  be  stampeded  into  bringing  out  a  half-baked 
bill".  .  . 

The  Legion  prepared  for  a  new  and  final  fight  for  the  bill.  National  Com- 
mander Atherton  had  designated  the  Legion's  birthday,  March  15,  as  "na- 
tional sign-up  day"  for  petitions  urging  adoption  of  the  bill.  Petitions  bearing 
more  than  a  million  names  flooded  the  Washington  headquarters;  and  James  P. 
Ringley  and  Larry  Fenlon  of  Chicago  did  an  outstanding  job  in  producing  them. 
So  did  Legionnaires  across  the  land. 

Jack  Cejnar,  fearing  a  let-down  of  public  interest  in  the  protracted  delay,  had 
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written  to  key  Legionnaires  throughout  the  country,  calhng  on  them  to  speak 
to  their  local  editors,  and  ask  these  editors  to  request  full  coverage  on  GI  Bill 
developments  from  the  news  services — the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service. 

That  idea  had  borne  fruit.  In  cities  and  towns  in  every  State,  editors  began 
to  demand  more  complete  co\crage  on  the  story.  And,  as  a  result,  the  people 
were  informed  when  it  began  to  appear  that  the  GI  Bill  was  being  stalled.  Once 
again  the  Legion's  Departments  and  Posts  had  gone  to  bat.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  difficult  time  for  the  Legion's  GI  Bill  committee — and  particularly 
for  Harry  Colmery.  He  spent  many  hours  with  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, seeking  compromises  and  agreements  to  induce  them  to  report  out  the 
bill — and  many  sleepless  nights  preparing  new,  tentative  drafts  of  the  bill  or 
some  of  its  sections. 

Finally  the  House  Committee  simply  over-rode  its  chairman's  objections, 
and  reported  out  its  version  of  the  bill,  incorporating  all  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples for  which  the  Legion  fought,  and  the  House  passed  the  GI  Bill  on  May 
18,  1944,  by  a  vote  of  387  to  0.  We  celebrated  that  night. 

But  a  tough  fight  was  still  ahead  of  us. 

The  bill,  as  the  House  passed  it,  differed  in  administrative  details  from  the 
Senate  version  of  the  measure.  On  May  21  it  was  sent  to  a  joint  Senate-House 
conference  to  iron  out  the  differences. 

Protracted  meetings  of  the  conferees  followed.  It  was  reported  that  they 
were  deadlocked,  that  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  that  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  would  be  lost.  It  is  an  interesting  comment  that  this  can  happen 
whenever  similar  bills  are  passed,  even  unanimously,  in  both  Senate  and  House 
— if  they  differ  ever  so  slightly.  .  .  . 

[Finally]  the  deadlock  was  broken.  The  vote  was  unanimous  for  the  bill — 
and  the  long  seven  months'  fight  was  won.  The  GI  Bill  of  Rights  was  reported 
back  to  the  House  and  Senate — >-in  the  form  the  Legion  wanted  it.  The  Senate 
approved  it  June  12,  and  the  House  on  June  13,  1944. 

A  few  days  later,  Sam  Rorex  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  the  bill  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signature.  President  Roosevelt  signed  it  on 
June  22,  in  the  presence  of  John  Stelle,  Frank  Sullivan,  National  Adjutant 
Donald  G.  Glascoff,  Harry  Colmery  and  Ralph  Mitchell,  aide  to  National  Com- 
mander Warren  Atherton. 

The  GI  Bill  of  Rights — the  Legion's  bill — was  the  law  of  the  land. 
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LOBBYING  BY  COMMITTEE,  COUNCIL, 
FOUNDATION,  AND  INSTITUTE 

Karl  Schriftgiesser,  The  Lobbyists  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
1951),  pp.  155-193.  Copyright,  1951,  by  Karl  Schriftgiesser,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  in  pohtics  and  related  fields.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. 


Times  have  changed  since  Senator  Thaddeus  Caraway  was  able  to  say  with 
some  measure  of  accuracy  that  90  per  cent  of  the  lobby  organizations  in  Wash- 
ington were  fakes  preying  upon  gullible  petitioners,  raking  in  their  fees  for 
services  they  could  not  perform.  Today  "soliciting  money  for  lobbying  is  much 
more  than  a  device  by  which  a  few  imaginative  opportunists  can  gull  the 
unwary."  It  is  a  big  business,  conducted  for  the  most  part  along  orthodox  lines, 
following  two  general  patterns  that  keep  the  lobby  coffers  filled.  The  great 
majority  of  legitimate  lobbies  can  be  found  among  the  4000  national  organiza- 
tions, preponderantly  ser\ing  business,  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  listed.  For  the  most  part  these  are  membership  groups  which  function  on 
the  receipts  of  dues  from  individuals  or  local  divisions.  Except  in  rare  cases, 
usually  when  it  is  felt  necessary  to  conduct  an  exceptional  campaign  for  or 
against  a  specific  bill  affecting  their  close  interests  (such  as  the  hotel  owners 
seeking  to  repeal  the  20  per  cent  cabaret  tax),  they  operate  without  special 
assessments.  .  .  . 

The  second  general  pattern,  the  effectiveness  of  which  has  been  shown  by  two 
startling  examples  in  recent  years,  is  that  of  assessment.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  maintains  a  permanent  lobby  known  as  the  Realtors 
Washington  Committee,  which  is  supported  by  dues  paid  from  the  local  boards. 
But  when,  as  in  1948,  it  engages  in  an  all-out  drive  in  Congress  against  Federal 
housing  and  rent  controls  it  turns  to  its  grass-roots  membership  for  help.  In  that 
year  the  NAREB  demanded  of  the  local  boards  an  amount  equaling  $5  for  each 
active  member.  "How  your  board  raises  this  money  is  its  own  affair,"  the  presi- 
dent stated.  .  .  . 

Lobbies  like  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  or  the  equally 
antidemocratic  National  Economic  Council,  and  lobbies  of  the  indirect  variety 
like  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education,  are  in  a  different  category.  In  the 
first  place,  they  represent  no  particular  business  or  industry,  they  are  not  trade 
organizations,  they  operate  in  semisecrecv — or  at  least  did  until  the  Buchanan 
Committee  started  its  investigation.  In  some  ways  they  come  close  to  being 
rackets.  They  have  to  "sell"  themselves  to  that  part  of  the  public  susceptible 
to  their  program  of  action.  .  .  . 
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National  Economic  Council 

Figures  unearthed  by  the  committee  reveal  that  from  August,  1946,  through 
June,  1950,  the  National  Economic  Council  had  a  total  income  of  $2,327,709, 
of  which  59  per  cent  (or  $1,372,047)  came  from  contributions  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  pamphlets.  A  quarter-by-quarter  analysis  of  these  figures  indi- 
cates that  such  contributions  constitute  "an  increasingly  large  part"  of  the 
NEC's  income.  For  the  first  two  quarters  of  1950 — the  period  in  which  The 
Road  Ahead  was  being  flooded  across  the  nation — contributions  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  "literature"  had  mounted  to  $338,507,  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
NEC's  total  income. 

The  various  items  of  propaganda  designed,  according  to  [a  NEC]  state- 
ment filed  with  the  committee,  "to  defeat  the  Truman  program  for  a  socialized 
'welfare  state,'  often  called  'creeping  socialism,'  "  are  not  bought  in  any  vast 
quantities  by  the  general  public.  Instead,  they  are  bought  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  which  "sponsor  hundreds  of  subscriptions  .  .  .  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  that  deep  satisfaction  which  can  come  only  to  those  who 
have  made  a  tax-deductible  gift  to  a  charitable  or  religious  organization." 

Mr.  Merwin  K.  Hart  [who  headed  the  NEC]  explained  the  system  well  to 
Lammot  Du  Pont  in  1947: 

"We  have  devised  a  plan  that  should  greatly  widen  the  list  of  readers  of  our 
council  publications  and  strengthen  us  financially. 

"We  have  had  legal  opinion  (I  enclose  copy)  to  the  effect  that  a  purchase 
by  anybody  of  subscriptions  to  council  publications  to  be  sent  to  educational 
and  religious  corporations  is  a  gift  that  is  deductible  before  taxes.  Furthermore, 
as  such  a  gift,  it  may  be  for  any  amount  not  limited  by  the  $3000  gift  tax. 

"We  are  already  receiving  subscriptions  along  these  lines.  We  have  compiled 
a  list  of  colleges  and  universities,  public  libraries  and  Protestant  churches  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  are  going  to  press  this  in  the  hope  we 
can  eventually  place  those  publications  of  ours  in  the  hands  of  all  these  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  That  would  be  of  inestimable  help. 

"We  have  already  covered  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and 
most  of  Illinois,  so  far  as  libraries  and  colleges  are  concerned,  as  well  as  certain 
other  sections. 

"I  write  to  ask  if  you  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  for  500  sets  of  these 
publications  at  $10  each  on  the  above  lines." 

The  money  which  Mr.  Du  Pont  and  others  gave  to  the  National  Economic 
Council  in  response  to  such  pleas  was  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  spread- 
ing propaganda  for  private  enterprise,  private  property,  individual  initiative,  and 
American  independence,  and  against  socialism  (of  the  "creeping"  or  Truman- 
Roosevelt  variety),  world  government,  the  United  Nations,  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  and  "militant  Zionism."  Translated  into  realistic  terms  this  means  the 
NEC  lobbied  directly  and  indirectly  for  a  stronger  Taft-Hartley  law  which,  in 
Mr.  Hart's  words,  would  "not  leave  the  working  people  of  the  country  under  the 
absolute  domination  of  a  handful  of  men."  It  means  the  NEC  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  present  Supreme  Court  from  oflBce  on  the  grounds  it  is 
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socialistic  and  to  bar  its  present  justices  from  ever  again  holding  judicial  office. 
It  means  the  NEC  would  limit  the  government's  power  to  levy  taxes  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  put  a  ceiling  on  income  taxes.  It  means 
further  that  the  NEC  was  in  favor  of  withdrawing  tidelands  from  Federal  owner- 
ship and  giving  them  to  the  states,  that  it  favored  aid  to  Franco  Spain,  and 
that  it  supported  the  drive  to  remove  cooperatives  from  all  tax  exemption. 
Those  were  its  affirmative  stands.  The  list  of  the  legislation  which  the  NEC 
opposed  is  longer  and  it  includes  nearly  all  progressive  legislative  proposals 
made  within  the  last  few  years.  .  .  . 

As  Mr.  Hart  wrote  to  his  angel,  Irenee  Du  Pont,  shortly  after  the  demise  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress:  "We  have  definite  evidence  in  a  number  of  instances 
that  our  work  with  respect  to  measures  before  Congress  has  been  decisive  in 
the  disposition  of  these  measures.  All  we  need,  in  order  to  be  of  a  conclusive 
influence  on  a  substantial  number  of  measures,  is  the  funds  to  get  additional 
personnel  and  to  meet  other  necessary  costs."  They  were  forthcoming,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Within  the  next  two  years  Mr.  Du  Pont  parted  with  $21,000, 
bringing  his  total  aid  to  the  council  to  $31,513. 

Committee  for  Constitutional  Government 

The  high-spending  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  has  a  different 
method,  but  one  equally  effective.  It  accepts  two  types  of  contribution.  The 
first  is  interesting,  for  it  is  obviously  designed  to  escape  the  provisions  of  the 
Lobby  Act  of  1946  which  insists  upon  a  listing  of  all  contributions  of  $500 
or  more.  Dr.  Rumely's  organization  seeks  contributions  of  $490  or  less  for  its 
general  fund  or  specifically  marked  for  the  distribution  of  the  committee's 
literature.  It  also  accepts  contributions  for  more  than  $490,  but  these  are  taken 
only  for  the  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Presumably  any  general 
contributions  above  the  $490  mark  are  returned  if  not  specifically  designated  for 
this  purpose.  The  contributor  may  distribute  these  books  himself,  or,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  do  so.  "In  either  case,"  the  Buchanan 
Committee  reported,  "the  committee  treats  the  transaction  as  a  book  sale  which 
it  does  not  report  as  a  contribution  under  the  Lobbying  Act."  It  also  stimulates 
mass  distribution  of  its  propaganda  by  offering  it  at  low  rates  to  large  con- 
tributors, as  it  did  with  its  special  reprints  of  The  Road  Ahead.  .  .  . 

The  committee  found  that  in  the  course  of  seven  years  between  1937  and 
1944  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  had  distributed  the  stag- 
gering total  of  82,000,000  booklets  and  other  items  of  "literature"  which  it 
characterized  as  designed  to  influence  legislation.  This  is  fully  a  million  more 
copies  than  a  magazine  like  Newsweek  distributed  in  the  same  period.  The 
counsel  for  the  House  committee,  Benedict  F.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  remarked:  "Of 
particular  significance  is  the  fact  that  Edward  A.  Rumely  and  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government,  Inc.,  in  recent  years  have  devised  a  scheme  for 
raising  enormous  funds  without  filing  reports  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  This  scheme  has  the  color  of  legality, 
but  in  fact  is  a  method  of  circumventing  the  law.  It  utilizes  a  system  whereby 
contributions  to  the  CCG  are  designated  as  payments  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
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which  are  transmitted  to  others  at  the  designation  of  the  purchaser,  with  both 
the  contributor  of  the  money  and  the  recipient  of  the  books  totally  unaware 
of  the  subterfuge.".  .  . 

Dr.  Rumely  took  the  position  that  his  committee,  as  publisher,  was  wrapped 
in  the  immunity  of  the  first  amendment  and  that  Congress,  which  can  pass  no 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  could  therefore  not  ask  him  any  questions 
which  he  considered  an  infringement  of  that  freedom.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Rumely  was  extremely  adept,  as  it  turned  out,  in  extending  his  concep- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  limits  hardly  imagined  by  the  authors  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  To  him  it  meant  also  freedom  from  paying  postage  for  the  mail- 
ing of  his  wares.  In  four  years'  time,  evidence  unearthed  by  the  committee 
showed  the  CCG  had  mailed  between  8  and  10  millions  (and  perhaps  many 
more)  pieces  of  "literature"  under  free  congressional  frank.  .  .  . 

Foundation  for  Economic  Education 

The  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  was  incorporated  in  March,  1946, 
by  six  men.  These  were:  Donaldson  Brown,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  financial  policy  committee  of  General  Motors  and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company;  Dr.  Fred  Rogers  Fairchild,  professor  of  economics  at 
Yale  University:  David  M.  Goodrich,  chairman  of  the  board  of  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company;  Henry  Hazlitt,  former  editor  of  the  American  Mercury,  one-time 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  a  contributing  editor  of  Newsweek; 
Claude  Robinson,  president  of  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey;  and  Leo  Wolman,  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  University,  who 
formerly  was  research  director  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Board  and  chairman  of  the  Automobile  Labor 
Board. 

From  the  beginning  its  $25,000-a-year  president  and  executive  director  has 
been  Leonard  E.  Read,  a  vigor6us  53-year-old  go-getter  with  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  raising  of  funds.  .  .  . 

Few  "foundations"  engaged  in  this  type  of  work  have  been  as  lucky  as  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education  in  the  choice  of  financial  angels.  The 
foundation  has  been  able  to  operate  on  a  budget  of  $300,000  annually  since  it 
was  started.  The  names  of  its  sponsors,  who  have  put  up  from  $10,000  to 
$170,000  apiece  since  1946,  are  most  impressive.  Many  of  its  contributors  also 
give  to  such  organizations  as  the  American  Enterprise  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government,  and  the  National  Economic  Council, 
but  a  breakdown  of  the  figures  contained  in  Expenditures  by  Corporations  to 
Influence  Legislation  shows  that  the  foundation  is  a  high  favorite  among  the 
blue-ribbon  corporations  of  the  country. 

The  twenty  top  contributors  to  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  and 
the  totals  they  have  contributed  to  this  non-profit,  tax-exempt,  educational  in- 
stitution are  as  follows: 

William  Volker  Fund  $170,000 

General  Motors  Corporation  50,000 

Earhart  Foundation  45,000 

United  States  Gypsum  Company  41,000 
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Donaldson  Brown  (loan  in  1946)  40,000 

r  Chrysler  Corporation  40,000  .     • 

::  Consolidated  Edison  Company,  N.Y.  40,000 

-.       .  -  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  40,000 

Gulf  Oil  Company  '  40,000 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  40,000 

.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  40,000 

Sun  Oil  Company  40,000 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  40,000 

Republic  Steel  Corporation  37,500 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  35,000 

National  Steel  Corporation  22,500 

Armour  &  Company  20,000 

International  Nickel  Company  20,000 

Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Company  20,000 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  20,000 

.  .  .  The  grand  total  of  receipts  by  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education, 
between  its  founding  in  1946  and  the  spring  of  1950,  was  $1,348,489.05.  Of  this 
amount,  $171,772.98  came  from  the  sale  of  its  pubhcations.  The  rest,  a  total 
of  $1,175,966.07,  was  in  the  form  of  donations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
of  this  larger  total  of  donations,  $902,859  came  entirely  from  business  firms  or 
organizations,  and  only  $141,953  was  received  from  individuals,  and  of  this  last 
sum  51  per  cent  was  donated  by  only  twenty  individuals.  Teachers,  clergymen 
and  students,  who  are  apparently  not  considered  individuals  by  the  foundation, 
supplied  the  rest. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures,  which  reveal  that  68  per  cent  of  all  the  money 
received  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  foundation's  existence  came  from  only 
twenty  business  firms  or  organizations,  it  is  difficult  to  take  without  at  least  a 
small  grain  of  salt  the  foundation's  assertion  that  "It  is  responsible  to  no  out- 
side person  or  group — either  in  government,  business,  labor  or  agriculture.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  a  search  for  truth  in  economics,  poHtical  science,  and  related 
subjects.  Its  aim  is  to  provoke  thought,  not  to  direct  political  action.".  .  . 
That  the  foundation  felt  a  responsibility  to  business —  a  perfectly  legal  and 
proper  responsibility — is  obvious.  Its  rather  sullen  efforts  to  hide  this  respon- 
sibility, to  keep  the  names  of  its  sponsors  hidden  from  sight,  is  more  difficult 
to  understand. 

In  its  Interim  Report  the  Buchanan  Committee  took  cognizance  of  this 
reluctance: 

"We  would  be  less  concerned  with  the  propriety  of  corporate  donations  to 
these  groups  if  either  the  corporations  or  the  foundations  were  willing  that 
these  donations  should  be  a  matter  of  readily  available  public  record — to  the 
stockholder  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Full  disclosure,  we  are  told,  would  mean  'half-truths'  and  'over  simplifica- 
tions' which  would  be  dangerous  for  all  concerned.  We  reject  this  view.  .  .  . 
The  right  to  privacy  must  yield  to  full  disclosure  of  the  salient  facts  in  a  matter 
so  obviously  clothed  with  the  public  interest.  .  .  ." 

As  revealed  by  the  committee  the  major  function  of  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education  is  "the  preparation  of  pamphlets,  booklets  and  articles  pre- 
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senting  one  side  of  public  issues."  An  examination  of  the  product  shows  that 
this  is  a  fair  description.  Nearly  all  of  them  deal  with  matters  of  general  public 
interest,  and  many  with  issues  that  were  actively  being  considered  by  Congress 
at  the  time  of  publication.  .  .  .  Each  took  a  definite  stand,  often  discussing 
actual  legislation,  but  even  those  that  dealt  mostly  in  generalities  expressed  a 
definitely  conservative  point  of  view.  .  .  . 

Representative  Albert,  a  majority  member,  took  a  blunt  view  of  the  founda- 
tion's literature.  "Every  bit  of  this  literature,"  he  said,  "is  along  propaganda 
lines,"  which  seemed  to  shock  Mr.  Read,  who  perhaps  recalled  the  injunction 
in  the  foundation's  certificate  of  incorporation  that  "the  corporation  shall  not 
carry  on  propaganda  or  otherwise  attempt  to  influence  legislation." 

Certainly  its  booklet.  Roofs  or  Ceilings,  was  definitely  propaganda  and  sought 
to  influence  legislation.  .  .  .  This  booklet  was  printed  in  bulk  by  the  founda- 
tion and  half  a  million  copies  were  sold  at  cost  to  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which  had  them  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country  by  its  far-flung  network  of  local  member  boards.  .  .  . 

"Although  groups  like  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  have 
a  natural  advantage  in  secondary  distribution  of  materials,  other  groups  with- 
out comparable  nation-wide  organizations  have  achieved  similar  results  by 
careful  focusing  of  efforts,"  the  committee  remarked.  "As  organizations  like  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  the  National  Economic  Council, 
and  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  draw  their  major  financial  support 
from  relatively  narrow  and  well-defined  sources,  so,  too,  are  their  materials 
directed  at  those  persons  and  groups,  which  are  expected  to  have  an  important 
influence  upon  opinion  within  their  communities.  True,  the  pressure  group 
seeks  maximum  distribution  for  its  product,  but  it  seeks  this  distribution  in 
terms  of  status  and  position  first  and  in  terms  of  ordinary  people  last.  .  .  . 
Where  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  strives  to  saturate  the 
thinking  of  the  community,  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  is  con- 
tent with  a  sprinkling.".  .  . 

Public  Affairs  Institute 

The  Public  Affairs  Institute  was  founded  in  1947  through  a  trust  agreement 
signed  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  the  late  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  latter  supplied  the  funds  which  were  the 
core  operating  budget  for  the  first  three  years.  This  has  amounted  to  $157,597, 
parceled  out  between  October,  1947,  and  March,  1950.  Most  of  the  institute's 
other  funds  have  come  from  labor  unions,  some  of  them  general  contributions 
for  operating  expenses,  but  mostly  funds  earmarked  for  specific  research  projects. 

Dewey  Anderson  is  a  man  probably  heartily  disliked  by  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  Mr.  Read's  list,  for  he  was  the  executive  director  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  set  up  by  Congress  under  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  concentration  of  monopolistic  power  in  the 
United  States.  He  held  a  similar  position  with  the  United  States  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson  believes  firmly  that  the  institute  which  he  heads  is — despite 
its  affiliations — independent  in  outlook  and  rigorously  scientific  in  its  use  of  the 
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techniques  of  research  and  in  the  pubhcation  of  its  findings.  He  told  the 
Buchanan  Committee: 

"The  Public  Affairs  Institute  operates  strictly  as  a  nonprofit  research  agency. 
It  initiates  its  own  program.  It  does  not  sponsor  specific  legislation.  It  does  not 
seek  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
As  with  .  .  .  other  similar  nonprofit  active  educational  and  research  organiza- 
tions, the  Public  Affairs  Institute  develops  specific  recommendations  flowing  from 
the  research  and  study  of  a  problem,  recommendations  which  may  require  sub- 
stantive legislation  and  changes  in  public  administration  to  be  effective  and  to 
make  the  conclusions  of  the  research  done  of  practical  value.  We  do  not  shrink 
from  this  use  of  the  research  technique:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  means  of 
influencing  the  course  of  events  and  helping  to  shape  public  policy.  That  is  what 
the  application  of  social  science  is  all  about,  and  it  is  what  distinguishes  a  re- 
search approach  from  a  propagandist  approach  to  social-economic-political  is- 
sues." 

Not  only  was  Dr.  Anderson's  conception  of  the  purposes  of  his  organization 
different  from  Mr.  Read's  but  the  amounts  donated  to  the  institute  and  the 
sources  of  the  donations  were  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education.  Although  the  ideological  uses  made  of  them  were  dif- 
ferent in  each  instance,  the  expressed  purposes  of  the  two  organizations  as  pure 
research  institutions  were  almost  identical.  If  steel  and  oil  and  other  large 
corporations  were  the  predominant  source  of  income  for  the  foundation,  labor 
unions  were  the  predominant  source  for  the  institute.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  gave  $157,597  for  operational 
expenses  for  the  mstitute  and  $2,500  that  was  earmarked  for  special  research 
projects,  and  the  remainder  of  $82,351.57  came  from  eighteen  other  contributors 
and  from  the  sale  of  pamphlets.  These  other  contributors  included  one  farmers' 
organization,  nine  labor  unions,  one  labor  political  action  committee,  one 
private  foundation,  and  one  organization  that  can  be  considered  a  lobby  for  the 
cause  of  world  federation.  With  the  exception  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  no  contributor  came  anywhere  near  matching  the  large  contributions 
from  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  United  States  Steel,  Du  Pont,  and  the  other 
corporations  that  supported  the  Read  organization  in  New  York. 

This  money  has  gone  for  research  projects  and  the  production  of  pamphlets 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  them  of  current  legislative  interest.  These 
include  European  recovery,  the  role  of  collective  bargaining  in  a  democracy, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  the  Hoover  reports,  distribution  of  the  costs 
of  health  insurance,  unemployment,  the  distribution  of  Series  E  savings  bonds, 
an  "action  program"  for  the  redwood  forests,  the  economic  reports  to  the 
President,  inflation,  medical  care  for  the  individual,  and  eight  pamphlets  on  the 
so-called  Bold  New  Program  or  Point  Four.  Approximately  45,000  copies  of  these 
publications  have  been  sold  or  distributed  gratis  to  the  press  and  radio,  labor 
and  other  organizations,  members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  heads 
of  administrative  agencies,  economists,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  the  institute's 
own  sponsors.  .  .  . 

The  interesting  point  brought  out  by  the  Buchanan  Committee  in  con- 
trasting these  two  organizations  so  dissimilar  in  ultimate  aims  but  so  similar  (on 
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the  surface,  at  least)  in  the  use  of  techniques,  is  that  both  tax-exempt  bodies 
do  not  beheve  they  come  under  the  registration  provisions  of  the  Lobby  Act. 
Dr.  Anderson,  however,  had  some  doubts,  as  a  colloquy  between  himself  and 
members  of  the  committee  showed.  They  had  been  discussing  an  institute  pub- 
lication. Role  of  Collective  Bargaining  in  a  Democracy. 

Mr.  Lanham:  To  go  back  to  distribution,  you  list  here  as  Government, 
President's  cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  765.  Did  you  mail  any  of  those  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators  without  request? 

Mr.  Anderson:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lanham:  Isn't  that  lobbying  in  a  sense — you  are  seeking  to  influence 
views,  the  opinions,  of  Congressmen  and  Senators? 

Mr.  Anderson:  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  lobbying  or  not.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  committee.  .  .  . 

After  further  discussion,  during  which  it  was  brought  out  that  the  Public 
Affairs  Institute  had  never  filed  any  information  with  the  House  or  Senate,  and 
that  the  subsidy  of  the  institute  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  had 
not  been  publicly  known  until  disclosed  at  the  hearings.  Dr.  Anderson  said: 
"I  think  I  ought  to  be  forced  ...  as  the  executive  officer  of  this  institution,  to 
file  a  financial  statement.  .  .  .  Surely  any  responsible  organization  seeking  to 
influence  your  judgment,  or  my  judgment,  as  a  citizen,  should  stand  up  and  ac- 
count for  it." 


LOBBYING  BY  ADMINISTRATORS 


"The  Propaganda  Acti\ities  of  Big  Government  under  Scrutiny,"  Congressional 
Digest,  Vol.  30,  No.  5  (May,  19§1),  pp.  133,  142-148,  passim.  Reprinted  by 
permission.  The  Congressional  Digest  is  an  independent  monthly  featuring  con- 
troversies in  Congress,  pro  and  con,  not  an  ofEcial  organ,  not  controlled  by  any 
party,  interest,  class,  or  sect. 

There  is  a  direct  tie-up  between  the  problems  arising  from  Federal  Government 
propaganda,  publicity  and  lobbying  activities  and  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mainly  this  link  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  establishes  the  basic 
American  precept  of  a  separation  of  governmental  powers. 

Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  is  given  the  power  and  duty  to  formulate 
policy  and  write  the  laws.  The  President,  as  Chief  Executi^e,  is  given  the  power 
and  duty  to  carry  out  such  policies  and  laws — and  to  see  that  the  public  is  kept 
informed  in  regard  to  their  administration.  .  .  . 

The  controversy  under  discussion  is  a  matter  of  determining  ...  at  what 
point  does  "information"  become  "propaganda,"  and  at  what  point  does  Execu- 
tive recommendation  for  a  legislative  program  become  Go\crnment  Lobbying? 

The  intent  at  this  point,  however,  is  merely  to  identify  the  actual  provisions 
...  of  Federal  statutes  which  are  germane  to  the  argument.  Their  specific  re- 
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lationship  to  the  argument  is  covered  thoroughly  in  the  Pro  and  Con  discus- 
sion. 

Federal  Statute  Provisions 

In  addition  to  the  Constitution  at  least  two  Federal  statutes  are  directly  in 
point.  Both  are  restraining  in  character,  rather  than  grants  of  power. 

The  first  is  part  of  the  Federal  Code  governing  Executive  agencies  and  was 
adopted  in  1913  as  follows: 

5  use  54:  "No  money  appropriated  by  any  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  com- 
pensation of  any  publicit}-  expert  unless  specifically  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

This  clause,  or  its  equivalent,  is  frequently  written  directly  into  the  annual 
appropriations  bills. 

The  second  statute  concerned  is  part  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  and  was 
enacted  in  1919  as  follows: 

18  use  201:  "No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any  enactment  of 
Congress  shall,  in  the  absence  of  express  authorization  bv  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indircctlv  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  ad\ertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  device,  intended  or  designed 
to  influence  in  any  manner  a  member  of  Congress,  to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote 
or  otherwise,  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether  before  or 
after  the  introduction  of  anv  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or  ap- 
propriation; 

".  .  .  but  this  shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
or  of  its  departments  or  agencies  from  communicating  to  members  of  Congress 
on  the  request  of  any  member  or  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official  chan 
nels,  requests  for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who,  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of  removing  him,  is  found  to 
ha\e  \iolated  or  attempted  to  violate  this  section,  shall  be  removed  by  such 
superior  officer  from  office  or  employment.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  \iolates  or  attempts  to  \iolate  this  section  shall  also  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both."  ^ 

Are  Propaganda  Activities  of  the  Executive  Branch 
Exceeding  Authority?  Pro  ^ 

Every  agency  of  Go\'ernment  maintains  its  public  relations  staff.  Every  agency 
issues  printed  matter  in  great  or  small  volume  every  year  for  public  distribution. 

1  In  1948  when  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  was  revised  and  re-enacted,  this  clause 
was  retained  with  only  minor  phrasing  changes.  It  may  now  be  found  under  citation  of 
18  use  1913. 

2  Task  Force  Report,  prepared  for  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  (Hoover  Commission).  This  report  was  not  published  be- 
cause of  time  limitations  and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  Commis 
sion  itself- 
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Printing  costs  on  Government  literature  approach  $50,000,000  a  year,  and 
mailing  costs  computed  at  regular  postage  rates  add  $40,000,000  a  year.  Staff 
salaries  in  publicity  functions  were  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at 
$13,043,452  for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  but  this  figure  does  not  include  editorial 
and  research  expense  in  the  preparation  of  Government  intelligence.  The  Budget 
Bureau's  itemization  begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  press  release,  radio  con- 
tinuity or  motion  picture  script.  The  research  and  testing  behind  the  press  release 
are  not  charged  to  the  publicity  function,  but  rather  to  the  routine  administrative 
expense  of  the  departments. 

In  many  cases  public  relations  work  is  concealed  entirely  from  routine  account- 
ing review,  principally  by  the  device  of  carrying  publicity  operatives  on  the  roll 
as  supervisors,  administrative  assistants,  or  technical  experts.  For  these  reasons, 
in  the  present  state  of  Federal  budget  and  accounting  procedures,  a  precise 
itemization  of  Government  expenditures  in  this  broad  field  is  almost  impossible. 

Congress  has  been  alert  for  several  years  to  the  organized  pressure-group  ac- 
tivities which  are  sponsored,  supported  and  stimulated  by  the  administrative 
agencies  themselves.  .  .  . 

When  the  1948  appropriation  bill  was  in  the  House,  certain  reductions  were 
made  in  the  soil-conservation  program.  On  the  day  the  appropriation  bill  was 
voted  in  the  House,  a  telegram  was  sent  from  the  Department  in  Washington 
to  all  State  administrators  of  the  AAA,  summarizing  the  reductions  approved. 
Following  receipt  of  this  telegram,  the  State  administrator  in  Nebraska  sum- 
moned his  eight  regional  assistants  to  a  meeting  at  Lincoln.  At  that  meeting  a 
letter  was  drafted  to  be  sent  by  the  county  agents  to  every  farmer  in  the  State. 
The  letters,  as  finally  mailed  by  the  county  headquarters,  were  not  identical. 
But  each  did  contain  certain  sentences  or  phrases  based  on  the  master  telegram 
sent  to  the  State  agents  of  the  AAA  from  Washington.  Investigators  for  the 
committee  brought  back  to  Washington  copies  of  these  letters  as  mailed  out  in 
25  different  counties  of  Nebraska. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  campaign  was  to  stampede  the  Senate  to  restore 
some  of  the  economies  voted  by  the  House.  It  was  an  organized  attempt  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  by  the  use  of  public 
funds,  to  influence  the  course  of  legislation  before  Congress.  In  this  instance  the 
campaign  was  largely  successful.  Most  of  the  House  cuts  were  restored  by  the 
Senate. 

The  potentialities  of  such  a  campaign  looking  to  a  telegraphic  drive  on  Con- 
gress for  more  funds,  can  best  be  realized  by  considering  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  official  network  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  3,029  county  agricultural  associations  in  the  United  States,  each  with 
its  county  offices  or  headquarters.  There  are  9,087  county  committeemen  assist- 
ing the  county  agents.  Under  these  county  committeemen  are  97,529  community 
committeemen,  employed  on  a  per  diem  basis.  In  addition,  there  are  8,378 
paid  office  personnel  serving  the  county  agents  and  the  county  committeemen. 
The  direct  Federal  payroll  for  personal  hire  in  these  categories  for  1947  was 
$19,536,824.  An  additional  item  of  $27,760,650  was  allocated  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  these  people. 

All  these  local  information  channels  are  brought  together  in  each  State  under 
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the  State  administrator  of  the  AAA,  a  full-time  officer  with  headquarters  and 
staff,  usually  located  in  the  capital  city. 

As  a  rule,  a  regional  administrator,  also  a  full-time  employee,  with  office  and 
secretarial  staff,  is  set  up  for  each  10  or  15  counties. 

This  organization  can  be  converted  overnight  into  a  complete  network  of 
propaganda  and  pressure-group  activities,  which  may  be  set  off  by  the  simple 
device  of  a  single  telegram  or  letter  mailed  to  each  of  the  48  State  administrators 
from  Washington.  By  calling  this  organization  into  action,  it  has  been  possible 
to  lay  down  on  Congress  as  many  as  250,000  communications  in  a  single  week, 
all  addressed  to  an  identical  point  of  legislation  then  pending. 

The  ultimate  significance  of  such  an  organization  is  that  the  pressure  is 
generated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  framing  of  a  telegram  or  a  letter  in  the 
Department  in  Washington.  .  .  . 

Civil  speakers  employed  by  the  War  Department  conducted  their  campaign 
for  uni\ersal  military  training  through  every  known  avenue  of  intelligence. 
Usually  these  speakers  were  employed  at  $25  per  diem  plus  traveling  expenses. 
They  conducted  radio  panels  in  various  cities  and  appeared  before  citizens' 
groups  wherever  and  whenever  they  could  be  assembled.  The  radio  panels  al- 
ways were  top-heavy  with  persons  selected  to  speak  in  favor  of  uni\ersal  mili- 
tary training.  Material  supporting  the  proposal  was  prepared  in  the  War  De- 
partment for  distribution  to  participants  in  the  radio  discussions.  Frequently  the 
radio  discussion  ended  with  an  appeal  to  write  to  the  radio  station,  which  un- 
dertook to  forward  the  letters  to  the  proper  Congressional  authorities.  One  of 
these  discussion  leaders  was  shown  to  have  made  speeches  or  radio  addresses  in 
17  States.  When  crowded  itineraries  compelled  it,  the  speakers  were  carried 
from  point  to  point  in  military  planes.  Yet  at  no  point  had  Congress  authorized 
such  activities,  or  any  diversion  of  the  military  budget  to  such  propaganda. 

Another  segment  of  the  W^ar  Department  propaganda  for  UMT  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  special  motion  picture  film  for  free  distribution.  This  film  cost 
$36,000  to  produce,  and  an  additional  $14,000  was  spent  to  distribute  it 
throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Army  distributed  some  125,000  printed  pamphlets  support- 
ing universal  military  training.  During  1947  the  Army  likewise  distributed  123 
press  releases  relating  to  universal  military  training.  About  1,500  copies  of  each 
press  release  were  distributed. 

Are  Propaganda  Activities  of  the  Executive  Branch 
Exceeding  Authority?   Con  ^ 

Under  our  constitution  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  while  separate 
from  the  legislative,  is  also  coordinate.  Article  II,  relating  to  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  President,  provides  that — "he  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to 
the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

During  the  1930's  with  the  rapid  and  complex  growth  of  bureaus  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  the  relations  of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 

3  General  Interim  Report,  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities,  H.  Rept. 
3138,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1950,  pp.  51-62,  passim. 
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were  fluid  and  sometimes  turbulent.  Capitol  Hill  felt  the  currents  and  cross- 
currents of  official  opinion  and  efforts  on  the  formulation  of  legislative  pro- 
grams. In  1939,  a  Presidential  Executive  order  established  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  theretofore  a  part  of  the  Treasury,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Executive 
Office,  and  assigned  to  it  the  specific  duty  of  "clearing  and  coordinating  de- 
partmental advice  on  proposed  legislation,"  and  "making  recommendations  as 
to  Presidential  action  on  legislative  enactments."  This  reorganization  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  Not  until  the  stresses  of  World  War  II  had  passed, 
however,  did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  develop  fully  as  the  central  clearing  house 
for  legislative  proposals  by  the  executive  branch. 

In  formulating  his  various  messages  to  the  Congress  the  President  looks  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  obtain  and  coordinate  the  views  of  the  interested 
agencies.  Other  proposals  drafted  by  the  departments  and  agencies  are  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  determine  their 
relationship  to  the  President's  legislative  program.  In  many  instances  committees 
of  the  Congress  utilize  the  special  knowledge  and  qualifications  of  executi\e 
agencies  and  request  them  to  draft  legislation  or  to  express  their  views  on  pend- 
ing proposals.  Such  legislative  activities  likewise  are  channeled  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  are  the  views  of  the  departments  and  agencies  as  to 
whether  measures  passed  by  the  Congress  should  be  approved  or  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Thus  in  furtherance  of  basic  responsibilities  the  executive  branch,  and  particu- 
larly the  Chief  Executive  and  his  official  family  of  departmental  and  agency 
heads,  inform  and  consult  with  the  Congress  on  legislative  considerations,  draft 
bills  and  urge  in  messages,  speeches,  reports,  committee  testimony  and  by  direct 
contact  the  passage  or  defeat  of  various  measures. 

In  connection  with  the  obligation  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  matters 
within  their  jurisdiction,  the  departments  and  agencies  carry  on  extensive  in- 
formation services  through  press  releases,  speeches,  and  publications.  In  many 
cases  such  informational  activities  are  conducted  pursuant  to  specific  authoriza- 
tion or  direction  of  the  Congress.  The  following  provisions  in  various  acts  of 
Congress  are  illustrative: 

Public  Housing  Administration 

42  use  1407:  "The  Authority  may  publish  and  disseminate  information 
pertaining  to  the  various  aspects  of  housing." 

Department  of  Agriculture 

5  use  511:  "There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  general  design  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  to 
diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects 
of  agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  .  .  ." 

Labor  Department 

29  use  1 :  "The  general  design  and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  labor,  in  the  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the 
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hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  propriety.".  .  . 

It  is  clear  that  the  departments,  bureaus,  and  administrative  agencies  put  forth 
a  considerable  effort  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy  by  the  Congress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  public  policy  for  which  they  are  themselves  responsible.  They 
draft  legislation,  usually  at  the  request  of  the  President,  the  committees  of 
Congress  or  some  individual  legislator;  they  prepare  reports  and  offer  testimony 
in  appearances  before  Congressional  committees;  through  their  officials  and  em- 
ployees they  have  direct  contact  with  Senators  and  Congressmen;  finally  they 
engage  in  public  relations,  promotional  and  educational  activities  of  many  kinds, 
some  of  which  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  questions  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Some  of  these  legislative  activities  bear  close  resemblance  to  those  conducted 
by  private  groups  or  lobbyists  for  private  interests,  and  questions  are  frequently 
raised  as  to  their  propriety.  Criticism  usually  centers  around  two  major  prob- 
lems: (1)  Are  such  activities  so  extensive  as  to  abuse  our  basic  separation  of 
powers?  (2)  Are  they  financed  with  funds  appropriated  for  other  purposes?   .  .  , 

Their  relation  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  their  public  responsibilities  on  mat- 
ters within  their  jurisdiction  impose  duties  of  leadership  in  matters  of  public 
policy  upon  officers  of  Cabinet  and  near-Cabinet  rank.  The  traditional  and 
statutory  requirements  on  the  dissemination  of  information  by  departments  and 
agencies  are  a  further  expression  of  the  duties  of  the  executive  branch  which 
sometimes  bear  on  legislative  issues. 

Where  does  duty  end  and  abuse  begin?  Although  the  executive  branch  has 
fundamental  obligations  to  perform  in  the  formulation  and  promotion  of  legisla- 
tion, it  is  the  Congress  that  does  the  lawmaking.  The  separation  of  powers  is 
fundamental  in  our  democracy.  Thus,  while  the  executive  branch  has  legal  and 
traditional  obligations  to  the  Congress  and  the  public,  it  is  subject  also  to  cer- 
tain legal  and  traditional  restramts.  The  executive  branch  itself  has  imposed 
controls  on  legislative  activities  of  the  departments  and  agencies.  As  noted  above 
the  President  has  established  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  the  central  regulator)' 
instrument  for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  law  prohibits  the  use  of  appropriated  money  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  communications,  or  other  device  intended  to  influence  a  Member  of 
Congress.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  use  of  money  appropriated  by  any  act  for 
the  compensation  of  publicity  experts  unless  specifically  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  From  time  to  time  Congress  has  further  safeguarded  its  independence 
by  specific  restrictions  against  lobbying  with  Federal  funds  in  various  appropria- 
tion acts. 

In  furtherance  of  these  controls,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  makes  regular  audits  and  reports  on  the  propriety  of  executive 
expenditures,  and  checks  their  conformity  to  statutory  authorizations. 

The  congressional  appropriation  process  provides  another  check  on  illegal  or 
excessive  expenditures  by  executive  agencies.  Congress  retains  absolute  power 
over  agency  budgets.  This  power  over  the  purse  strings  can  be  asserted  first 
through  careful  investigation  in  advance  of  the  appropriation  of  money;  and 
second,  through  the  withholding  or  detailed  earmarking  of  funds.  Congress  has 
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frequently  exercised  this  power,  as  in  the  numerous  appropriations  acts  specifi- 
cally forbidding  the  expenditure  of  appropriated  moneys  for  designated  lobbying 
activities. 

The  independent  investigatory  authority  of  Congress  constitutes  still  an- 
other safeguard  against  executive  abuse  in  this  area.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
maintain  standing  Committees  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 
In  addition,  special  or  subcommittees,  such  as  the  Harness  subcommittee  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  this  select  committee  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  may 
be  specifically  created  to  examine  the  efforts  of  executive  agencies  to  shape 
legislative  policy. 

The  accessibility  of  bureaus  and  departments  to  public  scrutiny,  not  only  by 
the  Congress  but  by  an  alert  press,  serves  as  a  further  very  real  check  on  im- 
proper or  excessive  legislative  activities  by  these  agencies.  The  Nation's  press  is 
constantly  watchful  for  any  questionable  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

The  final  and  most  absolute  check  of  ah  is  that  imposed  by  the  ultimate 
political  responsibility  of  administrative  officers  to  the  people. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  restrictions,  continuously  operative,  which 
inhibit  executive  efforts  to  affect  legislative  policy.  They  are  not  absolute  re- 
strictions, however.  If  we  were  living  in  blander  times,  if  the  responsibilities  of 
Government  were  not  so  large  and  difficult,  one  might  argue  that  they  should 
be  made  absolute.  But  both  our  domestic  society  and  our  world  position  de- 
mand a  Government  which  is  not  afraid  to  speak  its  mind  on  those  issues  which 
intimately  affect  us  all. 

Government  must  give  cognizance  to  the  great  organized  interests  within 
society,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  equal  responsibility  of  speaking  on  those 
issues  which  transcend  group  lines  or  which  ha\'e  no  other  effective  \'oice.  We 
recognize  today  that  Government  cannot  be  captive  to  the  narrow  force  of 
private  interest,  that  responsible  public  policy  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  product 
of  willy-nilly  submission  to  the  demands  of  whatever  group  has  the  largest 
material  resources  at  its  disposal.  The  true  public  interest  in  legislative  policy  is 
very  often  silent,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Government  to  ascertain  this 
interest  and  to  act  in  its  behalf. 

We  believe  that  there  are  interests  in  this  Nation  other  than  those  which  can 
be  mobilized  along  group  lines,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Government — both  morally  and  politically — to  defend  them.  We  believe,  in 
sum,  that  Government  must  lead  as  well  as  follow;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
recognize  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  executive  participation  in  legislative 
policy  making  may  impinge  on  the  authority  of  Congress  and  thus  endanger  our 
constitutional  system.  We  should  be  constantly  watchful  that  these  limits  are 
not  exceeded. 
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THE  PARTY  SYSTEM 


(9) 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 


Any  discussion  of  political  parties  should  be  prefaced  with  the  observation 
that  parties  in  the  United  States  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  other 
countries.  Even  a  cursory  comparison  of  the  American  party  system  with  those 
of  foreign  powers — Russia,  France,  and  England,  for  example — would  reveal 
important  differences.  Russia  allows  only  the  Communist  party  to  exist;  France 
has  a  multiparty  system;  England,  like  the  United  States,  is  blessed  with  a 
two-party  system,  but  England  has  disciplined,  centrally  controlled  parties, 
while  American  parties  have  been  described  as  loose  confederations  of  state  and 
local  party  organizations. 

These  differences  in  part)'  systems  are  due  primarily  to  the  dissimilar  environ- 
ments, histories,  and  temperaments  of  the  people,  and  to  the  differing  constitu- 
tional systems.  Of  the  manv  factors  which  have  shaped  or  tempered  American 
parties,  we  might  note  specifically  the  American  frontier,  the  wide  geographic 
expanse  of  the  country,  our  wealth  in  natural  resources,  the  continuing  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  urbanization  movement,  the  intermingling  of  peoples  with  di- 
verse racial  backgrounds,  and  our  wars  and  depressions. 

Perhaps  of  more  importance  is  the  influence  of  our  constitutional  system 
upon  our  party  structure.  The  federal  form  of  government,  the  separation  of 
powers,  and  the  procedure  for  selecting  the  President  and  our  other  officials 
have  all  helped  to  predetermine  the  basic  characteristics  of  our  political  parties. 

In  the  United  States  political  parties  perform  a  number  of  functions  which 
are  essential  to  the  effective  operation  of  our  democracy.  These  functions  in- 
clude nominating  and  electing  public  officials,  conducting  and  criticizing  the 
government,  helping  to  shape  public  opinion,  formulating  policies  and  organiz- 
ing the  electorate  around  those  policies,  making  workable  our  federal  form 
of  government  with  its  separation  of  powers,  assisting  in  the  processes  of  democ- 
ratization and  nationalization,  mediating  between  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  serving  as  charitable  and  social  organizations. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  our  political  organization  is  the  two-party  system. 
Obviously  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  only  two  parties.  As  is  commonly 
known,  minor  parties  have  nominated  candidates  in  the  great  majority  of  na- 
tional elections  for  the  past  150  years.  But  throughout  our  history  the  real  strug- 
gles for  control  of  the  government  have  occurred  between  the  two  major  parties. 
The  two-party  system,  then,  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  only  two  parties 
normally  have  a  chance  to  win  elections. 

Hugh  McDowall  Clokie,  in  the  first  selection  in  this  chapter,  "The  Modern 
Party  State,"  discusses  the  world-wide  development  of  party  government.  Clokie 
points  out  that  formerly  the  power  to  rule  was  vested  in  individuals  because 
of  their  birth,  wealth,  special  skill,  or  religious  or  military  position.  Today, 
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however,  governments  are  directed  by  leaders  of  political  parties.  He  sketches 
the  development  of  the  three  types  of  party  states — one-party,  two-party,  and 
multiparty.  In  Clokie's  opinion  the  different  roles  that  the  party  plays  in  each 
of  the  three  types  of  party  states  is  accompanied,  if  not  caused,  by  the  dif- 
ferent basic  assumptions  upon  which  each  party  system  rests. 

In  the  second  selection,  "The  Two-party  System,"  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  a  discerning  student  of  politics  as  well  as  an  active  participant  in  the 
political  arena,  presents  an  analysis  of  the  American  political  party  system.  He 
supports  the  view  that  the  two-party  system  has  served  the  nation  admirably, 
and  he  opposes  those  who  favor  realigning  the  voters  into  sharply  divided 
programmatic  parties.  He  accredits  much  of  the  strength  of  the  two-party  system 
to  the  fact  that  each  party  must  attempt  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  voters.  He  implies  that  because  of  the  inability  of  either  party  to  organize 
completely  any  segment  of  the  nation,  each  must  make  some  appeal  to  every 
important  class  and  interest.  Furthermore,  as  each  party  must  be  a  coalition  of 
various  groups,  neither  can  take  an  extreme  or.'-adical  position  on  any  issue  for 
fear  of  alienating  large  blocs  of  voters. 

In  the  concluding  article  in  this  chapter,  '!''  lational  Politics:  Eras  of  One- 
party  Control,"  the  editor  has  set  forth  the  thesi.  that  American  history  since  the 
election  of  Washington  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  periods  and  that  in 
each  period  one  of  the  two  major  political  parties  virtually  monopolized  the 
presidency  and  therefore  the  direction  of  national  aflfairs.  In  order  to  delineate 
clearly  these  four  identifiable  periods  of  one-party  control  there  is  presented 
a  brief  sur\ey  of  the  origin  and  development  of  our  two  major  political  parties. 
Some  of  the  implications  of  this  concept  of  ^national  politics  are  suggested  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  essay,  in  which  the  authi^r  cites  what  he  believes  are  the 
most  important  reasons  for  the  existence  of  these  four  periods. 
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Party  government  is  without  doubt  the  distinctive  feature  of  modern  politics. 
The  advent  of  the  partisan  politician  to  a  dominant  role  in  government  con- 
stitutes a  revolutionary  change  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In  former  ages 
the  right  to  rule  was  assumed  by  or  accorded  to  military  adventurers,  religious 
leaders,  royal  personages,  or  oligarchic  groups  variously  qualified  by  birth, 
wealth,  or  special  political  skill.  Throughout  countless  centuries  custom,  tradi- 
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tion,  and  necessit}'  have  combined  to  establish  force,  religion,  property,  or  family 
as  the  legitimate  foundations  for  the  exercise  of  political  power.  But  in  recent 
times  it  is  apparent  that  these  ancient  claims  to  authority  have  been  rudely 
swept  aside  and  superseded  by  a  new  one.  It  has  become  increasingly  fashionable 
throughout  the  world  to  discard  the  accustomed  princes  and  ruling  classes  and 
to  entrust  government  to  the  leaders  of  the  novel  and  interesting  associations 
known  as  political  parties. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  asserted  that  the  current  acceptance  of 
government  by  parties  was  the  necessary  concomitant  of  universal  imitation  of 
the  parliamentary  system  of  western  democracy.  Today,  however,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  modern  trend  to  government  by  the  leaders  of  organized 
partisans  is  not  confined  to  those  polities  drawing  their  inspiration  and  form 
from  the  British  model  or  utilizmg  as  she  does  the  rivalry  of  two  or  more 
political  parties.  The  practice  of  relying  upon  partisan  politicians  is  now  to  be 
found  in  new  tvpes  of  party-states,  states  in  which  only  one  partv  is  permitted  to 
exist.  Frequently,  but  not  alwa .  _.,  this  latter  development  has  occurred  in  coun- 
tries that  have  hitherto  been  supposedly  untouched  by  the  political  influences 
radiating  from  the  western  cent.^s  of  part)-  government.  The  appearance  of  party 
rule  in  regions  where  the  standard  devices  of  parliamentary  partisanship  have 
not  hitherto  been  practised  emphasized  the  universality  of  the  revolutionary 
trend  to  partisanship  as  a  foun.]ation  for  the  new  politics  and  indicates  that  the 
latest  form  of  part}'-state,  the  one-party  type,  is  not  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
western  type  produced  by  its  too  hasty  introduction  into  a  "backward"  country. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  ^-  ions  of  the  world  that  have  thus  far  remained 
out  of  the  general  current  of  this  modern  development  and  have  retained  for 
historical  and  special  reasons 'their  former  systems.  But  thev  are  apparently 
destined  to  follow  the  new  course  in  due  time.  .  .  . 

Just  as  Christian  churches  differ  in  the  influence  accorded  to  episcopacy, 
presbytery,  or  congregation,  so  political  parties  diverge  in  the  influence  accorded 
to  leadership  and  hierarchy,  councils  and  committees,  and  the  opportunity  for 
popular  participation  in  party  acti\ities.  British  socialists,  it  is  w^ell  known,  are 
insistent  on  their  party  being  democratic  in  form,  whereas  Russian  socialists  are 
aristocratic  (in  the  Platonic  sense  of  a  selected  group  of  "the  best").  In  some 
places  conservatives  are  oligarchic  (wealth-dominated),  in  others  quite  repre- 
sentative of  the  small  property  holders.  Not  all  monarchists  endorse  fascist 
hierarchy,  nor  are  all  imperialists  authoritarian. 

Parties,  then,  are  not  the  simple  elemental  things  that  their  adherents  allege 
them  to  be  nor  are  they  the  intrinsically  pure  types  for  which  observers  are  likely 
to  look.  They  may  not  be  entirely  products  of  circumstance,  though  they  are  evi- 
dently influenced  and  shaped  by  the  social  background  in  which  they  work — 
remembering  of  course  that  they  are  also  factors  in  creating  this  background.  It 
should  be  expected,  therefore,  that  parties  of  the  same  name,  profession,  and 
structure  may  play  different  roles  in  the  several  countries.  Such  a  statement, 
however,  when  made  with  reference  to  the  Communist  party  will  provoke  dissent 
both  from  communists  who  extol  the  "monolithic"  character  of  the  party  and 
from  those  blinded  by  fear  and  hatred  of  it.  Every  human  association  has  to 
fit  itself  to  the  system  in  which  it  operates.  .  .  .  The  same  Communist  party 
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may  thus  be  expected  to  serve  different  purposes  in  the  several  constitutional 
systems  of  the  world. 

A  preliminary  vievi^  of  the  new  governmental  systems  indicates  that  the  novelty 
of  the  contemporary  trend  does  not  lie  in  the  existence  of  partisan  associations 
of  one  kind  or  another,  in  their  possession  of  principles,  nor  in  the  fact  that 
party  leaders  actually  attain  dominance  in  the  practice  of  public  business.  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  modern  political  order  is  the  constitutional 
status  of  parties,  that  is,  the  recognition  of  their  "governing"  function  in  the 
modern  state. 

Needless  to  say,  parties  must  exist  before  they  can  assume  a  constitutional 
role  or  undertake  the  task  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  a  people.  But  the  mere 
existence  of  parties  is  not  a  novelty.  Groups  of  ambitious  politicians,  surrounded 
by  throngs  of  followers  managed  or  organized  in  various  ways,  have  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  past  in  guises  appropriate  for  the  circumstances  of  their  day.  Some 
of  these  earlier  factions  may  seem  to  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  political  par- 
ties of  the  present,  and  for  certain  limited  purposes  comparison  may  possibly 
be  made  between  the  political  divisions  in  ancient  Athens  and  those  of  modern 
democracies,  between  the  stratagems  of  Julius  Caesar  and  those  of  recent  imi- 
tators of  caesarism,  or  between  the  Green  and  Blue  constants  at  Byzantium  and 
the  factions  in  later  metropolitan  centres.  Yet  all  comparisons  of  ancient  and 
modern  parties  immediately  reveal  a  notable  and  fundamental  difference  between 
former  ages  and  the  present.  The  earlier  partisan  associations  were  relatively 
accidental,  transient,  and  transitional  bodies,  and  their  existence,  with  or  with- 
out principles,  never  attained  the  distinction  of  characterizing  a  widespread  type 
of  government.  While  they  were  not  always  anti-constitutional,  they  were 
at  least  extra-constitutional  organs,  springing  sporadically  into  being  for  ephem- 
eral purposes  as  the  result  of  special  local  conditions.  Modern  parties,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  regarded  as  necessary,  purposeful,  and  constitutional.  The  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  present  time  are  not  simply  just  another  series  of  associations 
into  which  men  group  themselves,  like  religious  sects,  labour  unions,  or  sports 
clubs.  Nor  are  they  merely  portions  of  a  community  that  have  political  con- 
sciousness and  possess  special  views  on  how  public  affairs  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted. Regardless  of  their  possible  anti-constitutional  origin — a  birthmark 
that  still  distinguishes  some — they  are  now  not  simply  legitimate  associations 
but  are  often  the  only  privileged  ones.  They  are  in  fact  fully  accepted  today  as 
essential  organizations  for  government  in  the  modern  state,  recognized  under 
varying  conditions  as  entitled  to  give  direction  to  the  course  of  politics,  and  en- 
dowed either  by  law  or  usage  with  a  special  status  and  function  in  the  constitu- 
tional systems  in  which  they  operate. 

The  elevation  of  political  party  leaders  to  the  rank  of  legitimate  or  constitu- 
tional rulers  is  thus  not  merely  revolutionary  in  practical  politics,  it  amounts  to  a 
constitutional  re\'olution  and  is  tantamount  to  the  inauguration  of  a  new  state 
form,  the  party-state.  Whether  party-states  can  be  brought  within  the  traditional 
or  Aristotelian  classification  need  not  be  discussed  here.  If  they  can  be,  it  will 
be  evident  that  this  is  because  of  the  nature  of  party  structure.  At  any  rate, 
instead  of  the  obvious  former  types  of  government  by  one  man,  a  few,  or  the 
many,  the  modern  part}'-states  seem  to  fall  into  three  categories — one-party. 
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two-party,  and  multi-party.  And  just  as  Arist-otle  found  that  number  alone  was 
not  the  sole  feature  that  distinguished  his  categories,  so  it  may  be  perceived 
that  party  systems  differ  not  only  with  respect  to  number  of  parties  but  also  in 
the  role  these  play  in  the  constitutional  establishment  and  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  perform  their  functions. 

In  the  one-party  state,  recently  demonstrated  on  a  significant  scale  by  Bol- 
shevik Russia,  Fascist  Italy,  and  Nazi  Germany,  permanence  in  power  by  the 
one  party  permitted  is  set  as  the  goal.  The  party  is  vvedded  to,  if  not  identified 
with,  the  government,  and  the  struggle  for  control  by  persons  or  factions  is 
conducted  within  the  single  party  in  secretive  and  underhand  fashion,  often 
with  fatal  consequences  for  those  who  fail  in  the  contest. 

In  the  two-party  states,  such  as  those  of  the  English-speaking  world,  alterna- 
tion in  power  by  the  two  dominant  parties  is  promoted  by  competition  for  office 
judged  by  the  amount  of  popular  support  they  receive  periodically  and  the  con- 
test is  conducted  largely  in  public  in  accordance  with  agreed  rules.  Other  or- 
ganizations may,  of  course,  exist,  but  generally  speaking  these  smaller  factions 
have  little  prospect  of  providing  their  organizers  with  the  chance  of  attaining 
temporary  power,  which  is  the  goal  of  partisanship  in  this  type  of  state.  In  the 
two-party  system,  a  minor  political  association  must  be  content  to  live  as 
a  propagandist  body,  spurred  on  by  the  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  able  to  dis- 
place one  of  the  two  major  parties;  but,  failing  this,  it  must  be  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  status  of  a  mere  "pressure  group."  As  the  political  contest  in 
these  states  is  thus  essentially  a  struggle  between  the  politicians  of  the  major 
parties,  the  electoral  and  parliamentary  proceedings  assume  a  characteristic 
form  that  is  distinctive  ("government"  and  "opposition,"  "ins"  and  "outs"), 
whether  the  formal  machinery  is  cabinet  and  parliamentary  or  presidential  and 
congressional. 

In  the  multi-party  states,  of  which  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  have  long 
been  the  outstanding  examples,  there  is  less  of  a  struggle  for  complete  power, 
temporary  or  permanent,  between  the  parties  than  of  jockeying  for  influence  or 
for  a  share  of  office  at  the  centres  of  authority.  As  no  party  can  expect  to  gain 
full  control  with  many  rivals — a  situation  that  proportional  representation  may 
be  utilized  to  perpetuate — each  aims  at  acquiring  sufficient  popular  support  to 
enable  it  to  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  coalition  or  bloc  of  parties  re- 
quired to  constitute  the  government.  This  necessarily  gives  a  special  tone  to 
parliamentary  manoeuvres;  it  also  permits  theoretical  principles  to  dominate  in 
electoral  appeals,  though  its  successful  operation  requires  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation among  the  diverse  partisans  who  share  in  the  "government." 

Partisan  leaders,  then,  are  entrusted  with  permanent  power  in  the  one-party 
state,  with  temporary  power  in  the  two-party  state,  and  with  partial  or  shared 
power  in  the  multi-party  state. 

The  different  roles  that  party  may  play  in  the  three  types  of  party-state  are 
evidently  accompanied,  if  not  directly  caused,  by  differences  between  the  basic 
assumptions  or  principles  upon  which  the  party  systems  rest.  The  foundation  of 
the  one-party  system  is  apparently  the  quality  of  absolutism.  The  party,  at  least 
according  to  its  members,  is  entitled  to  rule  because  it  alone  is  qualified  by  truth, 
wisdom,  intuition,  or  virtue.  .  .  .  These  new  parties  are,  in  Christendom  at 
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least,  the  spiritual  heirs  of  religious  dogmatism;  but  instead  of  relying  on  divine 
revelation  they  have  elevated  racial  prejudice,  nationalist  romanticism,  or  eco- 
nomic hypothesis  to  the  height  of  absolute  truth,  and  instead  of  being  guided 
by  an  ordained  priesthood  they  are  directed  by  a  self-assertive  set  of  partisans. 

The  two-party  state  is,  on  the  contrary,  distinctively  relativist  or  utilitarian 
in  spirit  or  quality.  The  parties  govern  in  alternation,  and  thus  for  a  temporary 
period,  because  each  is  understood  to  be  only  somewhat  sound  in  its  policies 
for  the  common  good,  each  only  moderately  efficient  in  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  each  only  partially  representative  of  the  continuous  life  of  the 
community.  .  .  .  The  party  in  ofEce  has  the  power  to  govern  but  is  so  un- 
certain of  its  own  rightness  that  it  recognizes  the  value  of  its  opponent's  criti- 
cisms and  alternative  suggestions.  The  usefulness  of  the  two-party  system  in 
preserving  the  elector's  opportunity  to  choose  his  rulers  is  so  frequently  as- 
serted as  to  need  no  further  elaboration.  Throughout  the  various  aspects  of  the 
two-party  state  runs  the  underlying  assumption  that  justice  and  good  go\ern- 
ment  are  not  concentrated  in  any  one  part  or  party  of  the  body  politic.  The 
two  parties  are  in  fact  regarded  as  complementary  and  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  continuance  of  one  of  them  in  power  for  too  long  a  period.  Tolerance 
is  often  said  to  characterize  the  system,  for  division  of  opinion  is  not  onlv 
tolerated  but  is  institutionalized — a  feature  that  is  often  explained  on  the 
ground  that  truth  is  two-faced,  but  is  sometimes  defended  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  political  justice  arises  from  pursuing  certain  processes  of  arriving  at 
decisions.   .  .  . 

The  essential  quality  of  the  multi-party  state  appears  to  be  its  representati\e 
character.  Representation  is  no  doubt  usually  claimed  as  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  two-party  system,  but  such  a  view  evidently  confuses  parliamentary 
institutions  with  the  party  system  that  operates  within  it.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment and  the  American  Congress  are  intended  to  be  representative  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  two  countries  respectively,  yet  the  governments  or  administrations 
installed  in  each  arc  clearly  not  "representative;"  the  partisanship  of  British 
and  American  administrations  is  normally  that  of  a  single  party.  By  those  who 
recognize  the  primary  requirement  of  political  responsibility  in  the  two-party 
state,  it  is  now  generally  deplored  when  Presidency  and  Congress  are  not  domi- 
nated by  the  same  party,  just  as  in  Britain  it  is  deplored  when  the  House  of 
Lords  proves  a  partisan  handicap  to  the  ministry  of  the  day.  So  likewise  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  single-party  state  may  employ  representative  institutions, 
either  soviet  or  corporative,  for  purposes  that  are  appropriate  for  that  particular 
system.  In  the  multi-party  states  of  continental  Europe,  however,  the  representa- 
tive principle  is  found  not  only  in  the  legislatures  but  also  in  the  cabinets.  A 
ministry  that  is  composed  exclusively  (unless  for  temporary  reasons)  of  one 
party's  leaders  is  both  rare  in  practice  and  improper  in  theory.  The  rulers  are 
partisans,  of  course,  but  collectively  they  are  not  of  a  single  partisan  colour. 
The  goal  of  a  head  of  go\ernment  is  to  create  a  coalition  or  combination  of 
partisan  leaders  as  a  national  bloc  or  popular  front,  for  this  is  the  approved 
combination  that  carries  weight.  .  .  .  Though  a  completely  representative  char- 
acter is  never  fully  attained  in  the  multi-party  system,  the  line  is  rarely  if  ever 
sharply  drawn  between  government  and  opposition.  At  popular  elections  the 
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government  never  faces  the  voters  as  a  unit,  and  in  the  legislature  it  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  several  participant  parties  (or  prospective  participants)  one 
by  one.  ...  In  the  nature  of  the  multi-party  system  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the 
se\'eral  partisan  groups,  ha\'ing  no  individual  responsibility  for  permanent  or 
temporary  rule  of  the  country,  are  more  rigorous  in  their  doctrinal  differentia- 
tion than  the  large  composite  parties  in  the  two-party  state  and,  at  their  worst, 
are  less  flexible  in  adaptation  to  necessity  than  the  one  party  of  the  single- 
party  state,  especially  when  some  of  the  many  parties  ape  the  pretended 
"monolithic"  purity  of  the  latter. 

In  an  era  that  is  extremely  conscious  of  social  change  and  that  conceives  of 
development  as  natural  and  inevitable,  interest  in  the  three  types  of  party- 
state  is  necessarily  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  progressive  or  successive  rela- 
tionship between  them.  .  .  .  The  two-party  system  comes  first  (sometime  in 
or  before  the  eighteenth  century  in  England),  the  multi-party  system  second 
(in  nineteenth-century  France  or  in  related  countries),  and  the  one-party  system 
last  (in  twentieth-century  Russia).  From  this  it  is  likely  to  be  deduced  that  party 
rule,  being  an  accompaniment  of  certain  stages  in  modern  social  development, 
will  tend  to  assume  the  one-party  form.  But  one  must  ask  whether  the  two-party 
system  tends  to  turn  into  the  multi-party  form  and  the  latter  into  the  one-party 
type.  ... 

So  far  as  change  and  transition  from  one  type  to  another  is  concerned,  one 
may  commence  with  observing  the  comparative  stability  or  instability  of  the 
several  systems.  On  the  face  of  it  the  two-part}^  type  is  most  stable,  for  it  has 
persisted  with  varying  degrees  of  success  for  a  long  period  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  despite  foreign  ci\il  wars,  territorial  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  the  economic  transformation  wrought  by  the  industrial  revolution.  More- 
over, the  countries  of  its  first  adoption  have  never  permanently  given  up  the 
system.  .  .  .  Though  rarely  copied,  the  two-party  system  has  continued  to  be 
the  most  stable  of  all  forms — when  it  is  understood  and  practised. 

The  multi-party  system  has  been  the  commonest  form  of  party  government, 
partly  because  it  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  representative  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  introduced  everywhere.  At  the  same  time  it  is  usually 
thought  to  be  the  most  unstable,  a  defect  that  has  often  been  attributed  to 
the  national  character  of  the  countries  where  it  is  practised,  or  to  particular 
aspects  of  the  representative  machmery,  such  as  proportional  representation 
or  ministerial  dependence  on  the  legislature. 

There  is  good  reason  for  ascribing  instability  in  the  multi-party  system  to 
the  particular  relations  of  executive  and  legislative  bodies,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  incongruity  of  the  essential  principles  is  revealed.  The  object  of  repre- 
sentation in  an  assembly  is  to  reproduce  on  a  small  scale  the  political  diversity 
of  a  country.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  such  an  assembly  itself  cannot  rule;  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  smaller  and  more  concentrated  body,  the  composite 
cabinet,  will  have  exactly  the  same  difficulties  in  ruling.  In  practice,  it  appears 
that  the  legislative  parties  often  seek  a  portion  of  power  in  the  government,  not 
to  create  an  efficient  multi-hued  ruling  body,  but  to  block  opponents  or  to 
prevent  action  being  taken  when  they  do  not  approve  of  it.  .  .  .  In  Switzer- 
land, it  may  be  observed  that  the  system  works  well  because  the  party  mem- 
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bers  elected  to  the  executive  shed  much  of  their  partisanship  and  definitely  cease 
to  be  dependent  on  their  parties.  A  multi-party  scheme  thus  appears  at  first  sight 
as  a  most  attractive  form  of  party  government,  but  suffers  from  the  fatal  defect 
that  unless  it  moderates  or  overcomes  partisanship  at  some  stage  it  fails  to 
provide  government,  encourages  irresponsible  "splintering"  of  parties,  and 
fortifies  the  veto  power  of  intransigents  and  incompatibles.  When  successful 
its  manipulators  are  accused  of  conciliation  and  compromise;  when  unsuccessful 
they  are,  of  course,  incompetent  and  impotent.  .  .  . 

The  current  single-party  system  is  of  such  recent  origin  that  it  might  seem 
too  early  to  speak  of  its  defects.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  only  under  external 
pressure,  chiefly  conquest,  has  one-party  rule  been  displaced,  and  then  it  has 
been  succeeded  by  uneasy  and  often  transitional  multi-party  rule  before  re- 
verting to  one-party  form.  Nevertheless,  its  deficiencies  are  obvious.  One  may 
perhaps  put  aside  the  logical  incoherences  when  one  is  faced  with  rival  claims 
to  certainty;  one  of  them,  but  only  one,  may  be  justified  in  the  claim,  and  the 
wrong  one  may  actually  gain  power.  But  admitting  that  the  one  is  known  and 
gets  to  power,  it  is  difficult  in  this  world  of  human  error  to  believe  that  the 
party  will  always  perceive  the  public  good  or  know  how  to  attain  it.  .  .  .  The 
single-party  politicians,  too,  may  be  inadequately  recruited  or  improperly  in- 
doctrinated. Politics  being  what  it  is,  policies  often  ha\e  to  be  adopted  that 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  original  programme,  and  ultimately,  there- 
fore, the  partisans  may  lose  their  sense  of  certainty.  Secessionist  movements  may 
occur  and  be  incapable  of  extinction.  Politics  in  the  one-party  state,  instead 
of  being  the  pursuit  of  a  clear-cut  policy,  may  become  a  matter  of  discussion 
or  one  in  which  differences  of  opinion  may  reasonably  be  held  and  ad\ocated. 
Evidently  the  greatest  defect  of  the  one-party  system  is  its  pretence  of  om- 
niscience and  omnicompetence.  In  reality,  of  course,  there  is  division  of  opinion 
in  every  dynamic  system,  and  discussion,  invention,  and  compromise  take  place 
in  varying  forms.  ...  In  time,  criticism  must  emerge,  even  if  admitted  as 
self-criticism;  in  time,  councils  or  representative  bodies  must  be  utilized  in  the 
great  territorial  states  of  today,  even  if  disguised  as  Soviets,  corporative  cham- 
bers, or  what  not.  And  in  time,  also,  the  diversities  of  interest  and  opinion  that 
appear  in  e\ery  human  society  may  well  explode  the  absolutist  nonsense  and 
split  the  pretentious  "monolithic"  party  asunder. 

A  general  survey  of  the  contemporary  forms  of  party  government  appears 
to  indicate  that  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  believing  in  a  cycle  or  necessary 
succession  of  party-state  forms.  The  two-party  system  remains  entrenched  where 
it  originated  and  has  long  been  practised;  the  establishment  of  a  multi-party 
system  is  a  recurrent  effort,  succeeding  where  the  participant  parties  approve  the 
principle  required,  failing  when  political  divisions  take  on  the  aspect  of  con- 
cealed or  "cold"  civil  war;  the  single-party  type  has  swept  into  countries  torn 
by  civil  conflict  or  in  chaos  after  invasion  or  economic  adversity,  but  it  has 
never  been  adopted  peacefully,  voluntarily,  or  spontaneously  by  any  people  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  another  form.  On  this  evidence  it  is,  however,  too  early 
to  conclude  that  the  latest  variety  of  party  system  is  or  is  not  destined  to  prevail 
in  the  future. 
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THE  TWO-PARTY  SYSTEM 


Thomas  E.  Dewey,  "The  Two-party  System,"  lecture  given  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Feb.  8,  1950.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was 
Governor  of  New  York  from  1942  until  1955  and  was  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  in  1944  and  1948. 


Our  political  history  has  been  the  history  of  a  two-party  system  in  action.  From 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  our  basic  political  arrangement  has  been  the 
same — one  party  in  power  and  one  party  in  opposition.  Within  this  align- 
ment we  have  built  and  operated  our  system  of  government.  Any  inquiry  into 
the  American  political  scene  should  begin  with  this  central  fact.  .  .  . 

As  you  know,  there  are  other  methods  of  choosing  governments.  One  of  them 
is  the  one-party  system.  It  prevails  in  Russia  and  all  her  satellites  today,  as  it  did 
in  pre-war  Nazi  Germany  and  in  Fascist  Italy.  The  Nazis  were  a  minority  party 
when  Adolf  Hitler  became  Chancellor  of  Germany  and  seized  full  power.  It  is 
said  that  in  1917  it  took  only  30,000  Communists  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  all  Russia,  with  its  145  million  people.  Certainly  there  were  compara- 
tively few  real  Communists  in  China  or  in  the  Central  European  countries  which 
are  now  ruled  by  Communists. 

Under  a  one-party  system  its  small  membership  is  organized  and  disciplined. 
It  confers  upon  itself  by  decree  a  monopoly  of  effective  political  action.  Abso- 
lute civil  as  well  as  military  power  is  vested  in  leadership  which  also  enjoys  a 
monopoly  of  political  propaganda.  Blind  acceptance  of  party  dogma  is  en- 
forced upon  all  the  people.  Deviation  is  swiftly  followed  by  the  concentration 
camp  or  the  firing  squad.  There  have  not  yet  been  any  successful  internal  revolu- 
tions in  modern  times  against  one-party  government  backed  up  by  machine 
guns,  tanks  and  airplanes.  .   .  . 

So  long  as  we  keep  both  of  our  political  parties  strong  we  need  never  suffer 
the  disaster  of  one-party  government  in  America.  Nationally,  we  have  the 
priceless  Constitution  guarantee  that  we  may  on  fixed  dates,  known  years  in 
advance,  throw  out  any  Administration  we  do  not  like.  The  same  guarantees 
exist  in  state  and  local  governments.  The  only  danger  nationally  has  been  that 
one  party  might  become  too  strong,  or  able  to  use  the  enormous  new  powers  of 
government  to  perpetuate  itself  in  office,  as  is  the  case  in  politically  lopsided, 
machine-dominated  cities  or  in  the  "Solid  South."  Even  in  these  circumstances, 
the  dominant  party  has  frequently  split  and  free  elections  have  made  change 
possible. 

In  contrast  to  the  one-party  system,  several  European  countries  have  six  or 
eight  or  more  political  parties  representing  various  religious,  racial,  economic,  or 
class  alignments.  In  conversation  .  .  .  the  Premier  of  one  European  nation 
a  few  years  ago  said  that,  second  only  to  the  Communists,  the  greatest  curse  of 
his  government  was  that  he  had  to  work  with  twenty-six  political  parties. 

When  there  are  more  than  two  major  parties,  no  one  party  can  ordinarily 
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expect  a  majority.  Every  government,  therefore,  becomes  a  coalition.  On  al- 
most every  issue  that  arises  one  section  of  the  coalition  may  break  off  and  the 
government  loses  its  parliamentary  majority.  It  is  difficult  and  often  impossible 
for  the  government  to  plan  its  course,  even  as  long  as  from  month  to  month. 
This  system  produces  great  instabilitv.  After  each  election  or  resignation  of  a 
cabinet,  a  new  government  must  be  formed  and  again  there  are  frenzied 
mtrigues  among  the  parties  in  working  out  the  next  coalition.  .  .   . 

Here,  under  our  two-party  system  we  have  none  of  the  instabilities  of  the 
multi-party  system,  but  we  do  achieve  our  own  kind  of  coalitions.  We  make 
our  coalitions  within  the  parties  and  instead  of  achieving  them  after  election, 
we  make  them  before  election.  Every  four  years  the  national  conventions  of 
the  two  parties  present  deep  and  bitter  controversies.  Sometimes  the  fight.^ 
over  party  platforms  are  taken  to  the  floor  and  the  debates  as  well  as  the  votes 
are  close  and  bitter.  There  are  often  some  who  "take  a  walk"  from  the  con- 
vention, either  publicly  or  quietly.  But  finally  the  coalition  is  achieved  and  the 
party  then  goes  on  to  fight  the  election. 

\Vliy  do  the  parties  have  these  bitter  internal  fights?  And  why  must  the\ 
achieve  their  own  coalitions?  Because  there  are  wide  divergencies  of  opinion  in 
each  of  the  two  great  parties.  And  why  are  there  these  wide  divergencies  of  opin- 
ion? Because  each  party  really  represents  a  composite  spectrum  of  roughly  similar 
interests.  Each  contains  farmers;  each  contains  industrial  workers;  each  in- 
cludes business  men;  each  attracts  men  and  women  from  every  walk  and  station 
of  life.  No  single  religion  or  color  or  race  or  economic  interest  is  confined  to  one 
or  the  other  of  our  parties.  Each  party  is  to  some  extent  a  reflection  of  the 
other. 

The  result  is  that,  since  the  Civil  War  and  until  recently,  the  parties  have 
not  been  too  far  apart  on  most  fundamentals  of  our  system.  This  means  that 
the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  party  during  this  period  has  not  represented 
anything  like  a  revolution  or,  in  the  past  at  least,  a  threat  to  the  basic  institu- 
tions and  interests  of  our  people.  It  has  meant  also,  and  this  is  perhaps  part 
of  the  secret  of  our  enormous  power,  that  a  change  from  one  party  to  the 
other  has  usually  involved  a  continuity  of  action  and  policy  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  on  most  fundamentals.  As  a  people  we  have  learned  to  distrust  and 
avoid  extremes  of  principles  and  of  interests  in  our  public  life.  .  .  . 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  last  four  platforms  of  both  parties  to 
find  how  similar  they  are.  But  this  similarity  is  highly  objectionable  to  a 
vociferous  few.  They  rail  at  both  parties,  saying  they  represent  nothing  but  a 
choice  between  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum.  I  must  say  that  I  have  most 
often  heard  this  view  expressed  by  people  who  have  no  experience  in  govern- 
ment and  are  either  extreme  reactionaries  or  radicals  who  want  a  neat  little 
party  to  carry  out  their  special  prejudices;  or  these  people  are  pseudo-intellectuals 
or  just  plain  obstructionists.  None  of  them  contributes  much  to  the  sober, 
tough  business  of  modern  government. 

These  impractical  theorists  with  a  "passion  for  neatness"  demand  that  our 
parties  be  sharply  divided,  one  against  the  other,  in  interest,  membership  and 
doctrine.  They  want  to  drive  all  the  moderates  and  liberals  out  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  then  have  the  remainder  join  forces  with  the  conservative 
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groups  of  the  South.  They  then  would  have  everything  very  neatly  arranged, 
indeed.  The  Democratic  Party  would  be  the  liberal-to-radical  party.  The  Re- 
publican Party  would  be  the  conservative-to-reactionary  party. 

The  results  would  be  neatly  arranged,  too.  The  Republicans  would  lose 
every  election  and  the  Democrats  would  win  every  election.  It  may  be  a  per- 
fect theory  but  it  would  result  in  a  one-party  system  and  finally  totalitarian 
government.  As  you  may  suspect  by  now,  I  am  against  it. 

The  resemblance  between  the  parties  and  the  similarities  which  their  party 
platforms  show  are  the  very  heart  of  the  strength  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. We  are,  in  truth,  all  members  of  the  same  family.  The  disparaging  epithets 
of  those  who  want  everything  clear-cut  and  simple  cannot  erase  the  stubborn 
fact  that  our  objectives  and  interests  as  Americans  are  not  neatly  opposed  but 
are,  and  I  hope  always  will  be,  mutual. 

Lest  anyone  misunderstand,  let  me  say  that  there  remains  a  broad  and  in- 
viting battleground  over  which  the  two  Parties  can  vigorously  contend.  .  .  . 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  two-party  system  has  served  our 
country  well.  Thus  far  we  have  survived  e\ery  kind  of  crisis.  We  are  still  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  We  have  preserved  our  liberties.  As  against  the 
single  party  or  the  multi-party  system,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  our  two-party 
tradition,  despite  occasional  failures,  has  been  the  most  effective  instrument  of 
government  yet  devised  and  should  be  vigorously  supported. 

Now  is  there  a  legitimate  role  for  third  parties  in  this  country?  The  answer 
depends  on  whether  the  third  party  is  national  in  character,  with  intellectual 
breadth  and  a  broad  base  of  popular  support,  or  whether  it  is  narrowly  local  in 
nature. 

Such  sectional  or  local  parties  are,  basically,  only  splinter  movements.  They 
have  proved  to  be  a  menace  to  responsible  government  here  just  as  they  have 
to  free  governments  elsewhere.  I  see  no  legitimate  place  for  them  in  a  free 
system  such  as  ours.  .  .  . 

By  contrast  with  local  or  sectional  splinters,  genuine,  nation-wide  third-party 
movements  have,  at  times,  served  a  real  purpose  during  our  history.  All  organiza- 
tions, and  most  particularly  political  organizations,  tend  to  become  stuffy  and 
ingrown.  They  become  reluctant  to  take  risks  or  accept  change.  All  too  often  they 
do  not  welcome  newcomers  to  their  ranks  for  fear  those  holding  secure  leadership 
on  a  narrow  base  will  lose  it  to  new  individuals  or  groups.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, when  both  parties  ignore  the  rise  of  new  issues,  new  parties  come  into 
being. 

Nothing  rouses  a  politician  like  a  lot  of  votes  going  some  place  else.  When 
that  happens,  one  and  often  both  of  the  older  parties  will  embrace  and  absorb 
the  new  issues  and  the  new  cause.  .  .  . 

This  is  .  .  .  the  role  of  third  parties — not  to  continue  as  an  instrument  of 
private,  sectional,  class  or  group  power.  Their  role  has  been  to  rise  up,  teach  a 
lesson  and  either  take  over  one  of  the  two  great  parties  or  be  absorbed  into  it. 
This  they  have  done,  teaching  the  old  parties  that  to  live  and  retain  office 
they  must  change  with  changing  times.  Change  is  the  law  of  life.  It  is  death  to 
resist  it. 

How,  then,  does  change  come  about?  To  find  the  answer,  we  must  first  in- 
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quire  into  the  true  nature  of  the  two  major  political  parties.  Everybody  talks 
about  them,  likes  or  dislikes  them  and  most  people  damn  one  and  support  the 
other.  But  is  the  true  nature  of  the  parties  understood,  even  by  all  of  their 
leaders?  I  doubt  it.  I  will  go  further  and  pose  the  question:  In  the  sense  of  a 
unified  organization  with  a  national  viewpoint  on  major  issues  does  either  party 
exist  at  all?  I  will  go  still  further  and  ask:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  National 
Democratic  Party  or  a  National  Republican  Party? 

From  long  observation  and  active  participation,  I  have  reached  a  solemn  con- 
clusion which  I  have  hitherto  kept  to  myself.  I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  let 
you  in  on  the  secret. 

I  seriously  doubt  whether  there  is  a  genuine  national  party  of  either  name. 

The  first,  obvious  fact  is  that  each  party  has  its  base  in  the  individual  states. 
One  of  the  pillars  of  the  two-party  system  is  the  fact  that  we  have  96  parties,  one 
Democratic  Party  and  one  Republican  Party  in  each  of  the  48  states. 

All  of  the  forms  of  genuine  national  parties  exist  but  the  substance  is  very 
shadowy.  One  party  has  a  President  in  office  so  people  think  they  can  judge 
what  the  party  stands  for  by  his  actions.  They  rarely  read  the  party  platform 
and  if  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  President's  Party  do  not  go  along 
with  him,  the  average  citizen  just  writes  it  off  to  cussedness  or  the  lobbyists. 
The  press  encourages  this  illusion  by  cartooning  the  Congress  as  an  ignorant  or 
muddlehcaded  or  lazy  fellow. 

Who  speaks  for  the  party  out  of  power?  It  has  its  last  nominee  for  President, 
who  is  called  the  "Titular  Head  of  the  Party."  I  have  held  that  title  in  my 
party  now  for  nearly  six  years  and  I  still  have  some  doubts  about  what  it 
means  except  that  I  am  the  last,  duly  nominated  spokesman  for  my  Party. 

There  are  others  who  also  speak  as  for  the  Party.  There  is  the  National 
Committee,  with  two  elected  representatives  from  each  state.  It  is  represented 
by  a  National  Chairman  in  Washington.  He  purports  to  speak  for  the  Party. 

Then  there  are  the  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  party  out 
of  power.  I  know  from  close  experience  that  many  of  them  believe  that  they  are 
the  sole  and  only  trustees  of  party  policy.  Here  the  difficulty  is  that  they  are 
seldom  unanimous  and  they  sometimes  appear  to  vote  contrary  to  the  platform 
adopted  at  their  last  national  convention. 

In  the  final  analysis  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  each  party  reflects 
the  opinions  of  millions  of  people  and  of  hundreds  of  leaders.  Everyone  of  you 
present  will  find  men  who  represent  your  particular  views  in  both  parties.  You 
will  also  find  men  in  both  parties  who  represent  practically  everything  you 
disagree  with.  The  total  of  a  party  is  the  total  opinion  of  many  people.  It  changes 
constantly.  It  is  never  wholly  represented  by  one  man  even  when  he  is  President. 
Often  a  party  majority  opinion  is  actually  misrepresented  by  the  minority  or  the 
wrong-headed  who  are  the  loudest  and  get  the  most  headlines. 

While  I  am  trying  to  tear  away  the  veil  of  mystery  which  exists  in  most 
minds  about  party  organizations  and  principles,  I  should  like  to  add  some- 
thing else.  If  you  want  to  judge  the  two  parties — and  I  think  this  is  of  critical 
importance — you  should  judge  them  by  what  they  do  when  they  are  in  power, 
not  by  what  they  do  when  they  are  in  the  opposition.  And  by  this  I  mean  that 
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you  can  judge  a  party  properly  only  when  it  has  control  of  both  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislative  branches  of  government.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  great  elements  of  strength  in  our  two-party  system  lies  in  the 
48  Republican  and  48  Democratic  parties  in  the  United  States.  They  cut  across 
every  sectional  and  group  and  class  line.  The  unit  of  the  party  is  in  the  states. 
This  means  that  in  years  of  Republican  predominance,  state  and  local  Demo- 
cratic parties  and  candidates  retam  power,  keep  organization  alive  and  provide 
the  basis  for  future  national  success.  .  .  . 

State  sovereignty  provides  a  vital  base  for  the  two-party  system  and  water- 
tight compartments  against  the  flood  of  national  majorities  and  the  pressure  of 
national  politics.  This  means  that  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  new  ideas  and 
new  leadership  coming  up  from  the  ranks  in  local  and  state  governments.  It 
also  means  that  neither  party  can  be  destroyed  by  the  victories  of  the  other 
but  only  by  becoming  sectional,  reactionary,  or  ingrown.  .  .  . 

The  two-party  system  has  pro\'ided  our  country  with  government  under  which 
it  has  made  the  mightiest  progress  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  have  declared 
my  fundamental  belief  that  the  highest  purpose  of  government  is  to  preserve 
human  freedom.  Our  system  has  fulfilled  that  purpose  for  a  century  and  three- 
quarters. 

Periodic  change  from  the  dominance  of  one  party  to  the  other  preserves  our 
habits  and  traditions  of  peaceful  adjustment  and  brings  fresh  life  and  thinking 
to  the  problems  of  government. 

The  ferment  in  the  party  of  opposition  is  significant  because  the  party  of  op- 
position will  in  due  course  become  the  party  in  power.  The  nature  of  that 
ferment  is  decisive  because  it  determines  how  soon  the  country  will  have  a 
change  and  the  direction  it  will  then  take. 

Free  nations  do  not  go  backward.  They  may  abandon  their  follies  but  never 
their  successes.  The  only  way  in  which  the  opposition  party  can  prepare  itself  to 
be  recalled  to  power  is  by  offering  a  better  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
day  than  is  offered  by  the  party  in  office. 

We  must,  of  course,  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  But  even  more  we 
must  learn  from  the  achievements  of  the  past.  It  was  a  very  wise  man  who  said: 
"From  the  altar  of  the  past  take  not  the  ashes  but  the  fire." 
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What  is  the  significance  of  the  1952  election  for  our  political  parties?  The 
immediate  effect,  of  course,  is  to  place  the  Republican  party  in  control  of  the 
Presidency  and  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  two  decades.  But, 
what  docs  the  future  hold? 

Commentators,  publicists,  politicians,  and  lay  citizens  of  various  political 
complexions  ha\e  presented  conflicting  answers  to  this  question.  The  many 
divergent  analyses  may  be  attributed  to  the  dissimilar  premises  and  predilections 
of  the  observers  and  to  the  fact  that  most  Americans  consider  themselves  to  be 
political  experts.  Yet,  the  great  majority  of  people  suffer  from  acute  myopia 
when  viewing  the  contemporary  scene;  they  do  not  have  the  historical  back- 
ground nor  the  political  objectivity  necessary  to  place  present-day  events  into 
their  proper  setting  in  the  vast  panorama  of  American  history.  The  average 
person  finds,  as  Professor  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  has  stated,  that  ".  .  .  the  real 
difficulty  with  current  history  is  that  it  is  often  history  without  a  current." 

Scholars  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  compara- 
tive historical  method  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  approaches  to  the  study  of 
politics.  The  use  of  this  method  may  enable  one  not  only  to  determine  more 
effectively  the  "current"  of  contemporary  public  affairs  but  also  to  detect  more 
readily  certain  commonly-accepted  fallacies  concerning  national  politics. 

One  such  misconception  is  the  long-revered  theory  that  the  control  of  the 
national  government  normally  rotates  at  intervals  between  the  two  major  parties. 
Many  publicists  as  well  as  lay  political  observers  have  adhered  to  this  belief. 
For  example,  Edward  H.  Collins  wrote  in  The  New  York  Times  on  November 
8,  1948,  that  "the  Presidency  has  shifted  back  and  forth  from  one  major  party 
to  another  on  the  average  of  once  every  ten  years.  ..."  While  a  brief  glance 
at  election  statistics  may  lead  to  this  conclusion,  a  more  critical  examination 
reveals  that  this  is  not  the  most  accurate  interpretation  of  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  American  Presidency,  when  observed  from  our 
present-day  perspective,  may  be  seen — not  as  a  constant  rotation  between  the 
two  leading  parties — but  as  four  distinct  periods  each  of  which  saw  one  of  the 
two  major  parties  virtually  monopolize  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive  and 
consequently  the  direction  of  national  affairs. 

The  first  of  these  four  periods  was  from  1789  until  1801,  when  the  Federalists 
for  a  transitory  but  momentous  interval  directed  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  The 
second  period  lasted  from  the  end  of  the  Federalist  era  until  the  Civil  War; 
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during  these  sixty  years  the  Democratic  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  lost  only 
two  presidential  elections.  In  the  third  period — from  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln 
until  the  New  Deal  seventy-two  years  later — the  Republicans  dominated  politics 
so  completely  that  only  two  Democrats  were  elected  to  the  Presidency.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  inauguration  in  1933  ushered  in  the  fourth  period  and  the  second 
interval  of  Democratic  control  of  the  Presidency.  The  election  of  Eisenhower 
may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  fifth  period,  or  it  may  be  an  isolated  Re- 
publican victory  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  Democratic  rule. 

I 

In  order  to  delineate  more  fully  these  four  identifiable  periods  of  one-party 
rule,  I  should  like  to  sketch  briefly  the  origin  and  development  of  our  two  major 
political  parties.  As  is  commonly  known,  our  two  parties  can  be  traced  to  the 
philosophies  and  leadership  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  America's  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  Secretary  of  State.  Hamilton  was 
the  guiding  genius  of  the  Federalist  party — Jefferson,  the  Founding  Father  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Adhering  to  the  principle  that  "the  rich,  the  wellborn,  and  the  good"  should 
rule,  Hamilton  advocated  policies  which  would  aid  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial classes  in  order  that  these  men  of  substance  would  in  turn  whole- 
heartedly support  the  new  government.  These  political  principles  and  Hamilton's 
deft  leadership  were  the  centripetal  forces  which  for  a  brief  era  coalesced  the 
leading  social  and  economic  elements  of  American  society  into  the  Federalist 
party.  Although  President  Washington  attempted  to  be  nonpartisan,  he  came 
to  accept  the  views  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  for  the  first  twelve  years 
the  government  of  the  United  States  advanced  under  the  impulse  of  Federalist 
principles. 

Jefferson  led  the  opposition  to  Hamilton.  Essentially  equalitarian  in  spirit,  he 
opposed  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  hoped  to  see  America  develop  as  a 
nation  of  independent  farmers  and  small  shopkeepers.  Whereas  Hamilton  be- 
lieved that  governmental  policy  should  be  determined  by  successful  men  of  af- 
fairs and  directed  toward  protecting  the  historical  rights  of  property,  Jefferson 
insisted  that  government  in  a  free  society  should  also  strive  for  an  equalization 
of  opportunity  and  welfare  and  must  be  responsive  to  the  public  will.  Shortly 
after  Washington  began  his  second  term  as  President,  Jefferson  left  the  cabinet 
to  lead  his  party  of  opposition.  In  1796  he  failed  to  defeat  the  Federalist  presi- 
dential candidate,  John  Adams,  but  four  years  later  Jefferson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  the  reign  of  the  Federalist  party  was  at  an  end. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  Hamilton's  party  was  the  fact  that  its  poli- 
cies failed  to  appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  At  a  time  when 
approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the  American  people  were  tillers  of  the  soil, 
the  Federalists  directed  their  appeal  toward  the  manufacturers,  ship  owners, 
great  merchants,  and  bankers.  Even  in  foreign  policy  the  views  of  the  Federalists 
were  acceptable  to  only  a  minority  of  the  population.  In  the  clash  of  ideologies 
and  ambitions  between  the  French  Revolutionists  and  Edmund  Burke's  Britain, 
the  Federalists  supported  the  British;  but  most  Americans,  remembering  the 
Spirit  of  '76  (and  Lafayette),  felt  an  unmistakable  affinity  for  the  French. 
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Failing  to  win  widespread  support  for  their  policies,  the  Federalists  resorted 
to  the  now  familiar  political  technique  of  aspersion  and  character  assassination. 
The  followers  of  Hamilton  came  to  view  "patriot"  and  "Federalist"  as  synony- 
mous terms,  and  in  their  efforts  to  disperse  the  opposition  they  labelled  their 
opponents  as  either  undesirable  aliens  or  unpatriotic  Americans.  In  an  attempt 
to  silence  the  more  vociferous  of  their  critics,  the  Federalists  in  1798  enacted 
the  stringent  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  When,  in  the  election  of  1800,  Jefferson's 
party  gained  control  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  lameduck  Federalist  Congress  created  the  midnight  judgeships  in  an 
attempt  to  entrench  their  party  in  the  judiciary. 

If  further  impetus  were  needed  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  Federalists, 
it  was  provided  by  their  almost  continual  "isolationist"  opposition  to  the  War 
of  1 81 2  and  by  the  ill-fated  Hartford  Con\ention  held  on  the  e\e  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  famous  New  Orleans  victorv.  This  meeting,  called  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Federalists  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  possibility  of  either  amending 
the  Constitution  or  seceding  from  the  Union,  placed  the  brand  of  unpatriotism 
on  the  Federalists  and  proved  to  be  the  death  blow  to  the  party  founded  by 
Hamilton. 

Jefferson's  victory  in  1800  marked  the  beginning  of  a  sixty  year  interval  dur- 
ing which  the  party  that  he  founded  (functioning  under  such  labels  as  Anti- 
Federalist,  Jeffersonian-Rcpublican,  Democratic-Republican,  Democratic)  suf- 
fered only  two  presidential  defeats.  With  the  expiration  of  the  Federalists,  the 
followers  of  Hamilton  were  forced  to  join  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  for  the 
only  time  in  the  country's  history  the  United  States  became  a  one-party  nation. 
But  this  so-called  "era  of  good  feeling"  was  short-lived;  in  1824  Jefferson's  party 
split  openly  into  se\eral  contentious  factions,  each  supporting  a  different  nominee 
for  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive.  As  no  candidate  gained  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives  chose  the  Chief  Executive  from 
the  three  leading  contestants.  John  Quincy  Adams  thus  became  President  even 
though  Andrew  Jackson  had  received  more  popular  support. 

In  1828  the  se\eral  factions  had  combined  into  two  groups — one  led  by 
Adams,  the  incumbent,  and  the  other  by  his  chief  opponent,  Andrew  Jackson. 
Of  the  two  presidential  contenders,  Jackson  represented  more  accurately  the 
true  Jeffersonian  tradition,  while  Adams  was  depicted  to  the  voters  as  a  Hamil- 
tonian.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  the  famed  Indian 
fighter  had  easily  out-distanced  his  more  sophisticated  New  England  rival.  Soon, 
however,  Jackson's  opponents,  allegedly  perceiving  monarchical  tendencies  in 
Old  Hickory's  administration,  began  caricaturing  the  President  as  King  Andrew 
I  and  referring  to  themselves  as  Whigs. 

Henry  Clay — a  perennial,  unsuccessful,  presidential  aspirant — became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  same  sense  that  Robert  Taft  has 
been  known  as  "Mr.  Republican."  Clay's  program,  which  he  christened  the 
"American  System,"  appealed  primarily  to  the  commercial  interests.  But,  like 
Hamilton  before  him,  Clay  found  that  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  such 
policies. 

It  was  only  by  nominating  military  leaders  that  the  Whigs  were  able  to  win 
control  of  the  government.  In  1840  and  again  in  1848  the  Whigs  marched  to 
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victoty  under  the  banners  of  two  generals — William  Henry  Harrison,  hero  of 
the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  Zachary  Taylor  of  Mexican  War  fame.  But  fate 
itself  seemed  to  be  agamst  the  Whigs,  for  in  each  instance  the  President  died 
in  office  and  the  Vice-President  who  succeeded  him  proved  to  be  more  Demo- 
crat than  WTiig. 

The  advent  of  the  Civil  War  brought  an  end  to  this  era  of  Democratic 
monopolization  of  the  Presidency.  Had  Clay  and  Hamilton  been  able  to  survey 
the  shifting  political  scene  in  the  decades  subsequent  to  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  they  would  have  seen  the  fruition  of  their  theories.  The  history  of  the 
past  four  score  and  ten  years  is  well  known.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
Republicans — the  direct  lineal  descendants  of  the  Federalists  and  Whigs — 
\  anquished  their  opponents  and  under  the  stimulus  of  economic  forces  enacted 
a  legislative  program  basically  Hamiltonian  in  tradition  and  purpose.  This  period 
of  Republican  hegemony  was  not  essentially  disrupted  by  the  elections  of 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Woodrow  Wilson  or  by  the  sporadic  Democratic  control 
of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress;  howe\er,  it  was  ended  by  the  inauguration 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  The  Democrats,  a\owing  their  adherence  to  a  twentieth 
century  version  of  JeflFersonian  liberalism,  gained  for  two  decades  a  monopoly  of 
the  ofHce  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

II 

What  then  accounts  for  these  periods  of  one-party  control  of  the  Presidency? 
The  twehe  year  reign  of  the  Federalists  can  undoubtedly  be  accredited  to  the 
personal  leadership  of  George  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  But  why 
was  the  Democratic  party  able  to  overwhelm  its  opponents  for  six  decades  only  to 
suffer  seventy-two  years  of  unpopularity?  And  why,  in  turn,  did  the  Republicans 
after  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  the  limelight  find  themselves  brusquely  thrust 
aside  by  the  Democrats? 

From  our  historical  vantage  point  it  is  apparent  that  the  major  party  during 
each  of  the  last  three  intervals  of  one-party  control  won  the  support  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  principal  socio-economic  forces  of  the  day  by  presenting  programs 
which  represented  the  interests  of  those  groups.  In  adopting  these  policies  the 
leading  party  was  in  effect  accurately  reflecting  contemporary  public  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Federalists  appealed  primarily  to  the  commercial  and 
professional  segments  of  the  population;  but  America  was  then  an  agricultural 
nation.  The  Western  farmers  and  Southern  planters — supported  by  the  small 
merchants,  artisans,  and  laborers  of  the  cities — rejected  the  Federalists  and 
placed  the  Democrats  m  power  because  that  party  more  truly  represented  their 
desires  and  ambitions.  Andrew  Jackson  in  1829  precisely  epitomized  the  public 
opinion  of  that  day  when  he  informed  Congress:  "The  agricultural  interest  of 
our  country  is  so  essentially  connected  with  every  other  and  so  superior  in  im- 
portance to  them  all  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invite  it  to  your  particular 
attention." 

In  the  decades  following  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  was  somewhat 
abruptly  transformed  from  a  federation  of  agrarian  states  into  an  industrial 
nation.  For  the  first  time  the  capitalistic  theories  of  Hamilton  were  more  con- 
genial to  the  American  people  than  the  philosophy  of  Jefferson.  The  Repub- 
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licans  rallied  the  corporate  and  individual  entrepreneurs  to  their  standard  by  a 
program  of  high  tariffs,  direct  subsidies,  and  generous  land  grants.  To  supple- 
ment the  support  of  the  industrial  North,  the  Republicans  granted  pensions  to 
the  war  veterans  and  homesteads  to  the  Western  farmers.  Business  manifestly 
was  dominant,  just  as  Jackson's  "agricultural  interest"  had  earlier  been  "supe- 
rior." Calvin  Coolidge  unquestionably  echoed  the  national  sentiment  of  his 
times  when  he  laconically  announced:  "The  business  of  government  is  busi- 
ness." 

The  depression  crashing  down  upon  the  nation  late  in  1929  produced  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  reverberations  fully  as  far-reaching  as  those  which 
swept  across  the  country  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil  War.  As  the  former  crisis 
ended  the  rule  of  the  party  sired  by  Jefferson  and  nurtured  by  Jackson,  the  latter 
brought  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. The  regenerated  Democratic  party  forged  a  political  group-combination 
similar  to  that  which  supported  the  party  during  its  earlier  period  of  leader- 
ship. The  appeal  of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  has  been  primarily  to  labor, 
the  lower  middle  class,  and  the  farmers.  In  this  sixth  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  Democratic  program  (old  age  pen- 
sions, minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  legislation,  farm  parity  program, 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  etc.)  has  represented  the  climate  of  opinion  less 
accurately  than  did  the  program  of  the  Republicans  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago. 
In  short,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  the  party  which  has  held  the  center 
of  the  political  stage  has  been  the  one  which  represented  most  accurately  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  nation. 

Manifestly  a  number  of  other  factors  have  been  in  part  responsible  for  these 
periods  of  one-party  control  of  the  national  government.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  of  the  last  three  periods,  the  opposition  party  was  forced  to  struggle  under 
an  opprobrium  which  placed  it  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  In  the  years  after 
1800  the  Federalist  party  was  discredited  by  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and 
the  Hartford  Convention;  following  the  Civil  War  the  Democrats  were  branded 
as  the  party  of  rebellion;  and  during  the  past  two  decades  the  Republicans  have 
been  stigmatized  as  the  party  of  the  depression  and  of  isolationism.  Regardless 
of  the  relevance  of  these  charges,  the  party  in  power  has  seldom  missed  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  them  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  old  adage  that  success  breeds  success  is  particularly  applicable  in  national 
politics.  For  example,  certain  perquisites — favors,  honors,  preferments — accrue 
to  the  party  in  power.  Through  the  dispensation  of  this  patronage  the  national 
leaders  can  strengthen  their  state  and  local  party  organizations  enabling  them, 
in  turn,  to  serve  more  effectively  the  cause  of  the  party's  presidential  candidates 
in  ensuing  elections. 

Since  1800,  once  a  party  has  gained  power  it  has  been  able  to  augment  its 
force  of  traditional  party  voters  until  it  has  gained  a  numerical  superiority.  On 
occasions  when  there  has  been  hardly  a  discernible  difference  in  the  programs  of 
the  two  major  parties  and  no  apparent  choice  between  the  two  candidates  this 
preponderance  of  habitual  party  supporters  may  have  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  Democrats  enjoyed  tni", 
advantage.  Even  in  I860  the  two  candidates  of  the  divided  Democratic  partv 
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polled  a  third  of  a  million  more  votes  than  Lincoln.  After  the  Republicans 
won  control  of  the  government,  however,  the  tide  turned  in  their  favor  and 
from  as  early  as  1896  it  was  evident  that  the  Republicans  outnumbered  the 
Democrats.  Starting  in  1932  the  tide  reversed  again  and  until  the  1952  election 
a  plurality  of  the  electorate  had  formed  the  habit  of  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Ill 

Has  the  last  presidential  election  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  Republican  hegemony 
in  national  affairs?  Or  will  the  Democrats  be  returned  to  power  at  the  end  of 
Eisenhower's  administration?  What  can  we  learn  from  the  past  that  will  help  us 
to  answer  these  questions  and  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  1952  Re- 
publican victory? 

First,  American  history  has  not  been  characterized  by  a  rotation  of  the 
Presidency  between  the  two  parties,  as  Mr.  Collins  suggested,  "once  every  ten 
years" — or  even  every  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  years.  Second,  the  victories  of 
the  party  out  of  power  during  the  earlier  political  eras  did  not  necessarily  mark 
a  turning  of  the  tide:  the  election  of  the  two  Whig  generals  during  the 
first  Democratic  period  and  the  victories  of  Cleveland  and  Wilson — the  two 
Democrats  to  win  the  Presidency  during  the  Republican  era — were  followed 
by  repeated  defeats  for  their  parties. 

One  might  predict,  therefore,  that  the  1952  election  may  be  only  a  sporadic 
Republican  victory  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  Democratic  domination  of  na- 
tional affairs. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  political  eras,  however,  need  not  be  repeated  if 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  will  profit  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  charter  a  course  that  will  steer  the  party  clear  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  which  wrecked  the  Federalist  and  Whig  parties,  and  the 
vicious  riptides  and  cross  current's  which  first  split  the  Democratic  party  and 
then  left  it  aground  for  seven  decades. 

Whatever  the  future  brings,  observers  of  the  political  scene  should  be  able 
to  maintain  a  more  steady  political  equilibrium  if  they  would  look  to  the  past 
for  guidance  in  understanding  the  present.  Such  a  long-range  perspective  would 
reveal  the  wisdom  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  timeless  words:  "The  world 
of  any  moment  is  the  merest  appearance.  Some  great  decorum,  some  fetish  of 
a  government,  some  ephemeral  trade,  or  war,  or  man  is  cried  up  by  half  man- 
kind and  cried  down  by  the  other  half,  as  if  all  depended  on  this  particular 
up  and  down.  .  .  ." 
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In  1946  the  American  Political  Science  Association  created  a  Committee  on 
Political  Parties,  with  Professor  E.  E.  Schattschneider  of  W^esleyan  Uni\ersity 
as  its  chairman.^  The  committee  was  directed  to  study  and  suggest  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  party  system  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
focus  its  attention  primarily  on  the  national  part}'  organization.  After  working 
together  for  almost  four  years,  the  committee  in  September,  1950,  issued  its 
report,  entitled  "Toward  a  More  Responsible  Two-party  System." 

The  committee  prefaced  its  general  analysis  with  the  desire  that  its  report 
would  serve  "as  a  starting  point  for  constructive  public  debate,  creative  po- 
litical action,  and  more  intensive  scientific  studies."  While  developments  in 
all  three  areas  have  resulted  from  the  report,  the  most  noteworthy  result  to 
date  has  been  debate  over  the  fundamental  character,  strengths,  and  weaknesses 
of  our  party  system.  Since  the  publication  of  the  report,  a  number  of  articles 
and  statements  relating  to  the  analysis  and  recommendations  of  the  committee 
have  appeared  in  professional  journals  and  books.  The  \iews  thus  expressed  have 
indicated  that  other  political  scientists  as  well  as  the  general  public  have  ac- 
cepted the  committee's  report  with  mixed  reactions.  Some  have  warmly  praised 
the  report;  others  have  been  mildly  skeptical;  and  still  others  have  been  strongly 
critical.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  political  parties  this  debate 
has  been  extremely  valuable,  for  it  has  produced  a  number  of  penetrating  analy- 
ses and  evaluations  of  the  American  party  system. 

The  readings  in  this  chapter  were  selected  in  an  eliort  to  present  the  thesis 
and  recommendations  of  the  committee  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  significant 
differing  views.  The  first  selection  is  extracted  from  the  report.  It  outlines  the 
type  of  "democratic,  responsible,  and  effective"  party  system  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  would  be  desirable  for  the  United  States.  The  committee  lists 
two  prerequisites  for  such  a  system:  first,  the  parties  must  be  "able  to  bring  forth 
programs  to  which  they  commit  themselves";  and,  second,  they  must  "possess 
sufficient  internal  cohesion  to  carry  out  these  programs."  The  committee  states 
that  the  parties  should  be  responsible  both  to  the  general  public  and  to  the 
party  members,  that  the  parties  should  be  strong  enough  to  cope  with  or- 
ganized pressures,  and  that  effective  party  opposition  is  needed  as  well  as  force- 
ful leadership  by  the  party  in  power. 

1  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were:  Thomas  S.  Barclay,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Clarence  A.  Berdahl,  University  of  Illinois;  Hugh  A.  Bone,  University  of  Wash- 
ington; Franklin  L.  Burdette,  University  of  Maryland;  Paul  T.  David,  Brookings  In- 
stitution; Merle  Fainsod,  Harvard  University;  Bertram  M.  Gross,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  E.  Allen  Helms,  Ohio  State  University;  E.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Department  of  State; 
John  W.  Lederle,  University  of  Michigan;  Fritz  Morstein  Marx,  American  University; 
Louise  Overacker,  Wellesley  College;  Howard  Penniman,  Department  of  State;  Kirk 
H.  Porter,  State  University  of  Iowa;  and  J.  B.  Shannon,  University  of  Kentucky. 
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In  the  second  article  Fritz  Morstein  Marx,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Pohtical  Parties,  summarizes  the  principal  recommendations  set  forth  in  the 
report.  He  points  out  that  the  committee  had  not  intended  its  recommendations 
to  be  panaceas  but  had  attempted  to  indicate  the  "general  direction  in  which 
improvement  might  be  sought."  As  the  recommendations  relate  primarily  to 
areas  in  which  the  parties  are  free  from  external  control,  he  suggests  that 
sufficient  pressure  from  the  voters  would  probably  effectuate  a  party  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  remaining  selections  in  this  chapter  were  written  by  three  political 
scientists  who  do  not  fully  concur  with  the  views  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  Political  Parties.  Austin  Ranney,  in  the  third  selection,  examines  two  phases 
of  the  report.  In  the  first  part  of  his  article  he  discusses  the  section  of  the  report 
dealing  with  the  question  of  intraparty  democracy,  and  he  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  recommendations  in  this  respect  will  not  produce  the  results  de- 
sired by  the  committee.  He  devotes  the  second  part  of  his  essay  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  committee's  analysis  of  why  our  political  parties  function  as  they 
have  during  the  past  century.  Ranney  points  out  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
in  drafting  the  Constitution  placed  checks  on  the  power  of  the  majority  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities;  and  he  states  that  as  long  as  these 
checks  on  majority  rule  exist,  the  United  States  could  hardly  have  responsible 
parties  as  contemplated  by  the  Committee  on  Political  Parties. 

J.  Roland  Pennock  believes  that  some  of  the  perennial  questions  regarding 
our  political  party  system  could  be  more  easily  resolved  if  they  were  approached 
with  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  three  terms:  responsive- 
ness, responsibility,  and  majority  rule.  In  the  fourth  selection  in  this  chapter 
Pennock  draws  examples  from  political  events  in  Great  Britain  to  illustrate  that 
disciplined,  programmatic  parties  may  conflict  with  the  general  objective  of 
responsiveness  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  He  states  that  while  most  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  may  be  desirable,  they  would  not  produce  highly 
disciplined,  programmatic  political  parties;  moreover,  he  questions  whether  it 
is  desirable  that  such  a  party  system  be  established  in  the  United  States. 

Norton  E.  Long,  in  the  last  selection  in  this  chapter,  "Party  Government  in 
the  United  States,"  accepts  the  premise  of  the  Committee  on  Political  Parties 
that  if  the  United  States  is  to  cope  successfully  with  the  extremely  difficult  and 
complex  problems  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  nation  needs  strong,  centralized 
leadership  in  governmental  affairs.  After  briefly  contrasting  some  of  the  perti- 
nent features  of  the  British  and  American  political  systems,  he  explains  why 
he  belic\es  that  it  is  impractical  to  expect  to  transform  our  party  system  accord- 
ing to  the  blueprint  drafted  by  the  committee.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  only  feasible  method  of  achieving  the  desired  national  leadership  is  through 
strengthening  the  political  and  legislative  position  of  the  President. 
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Historical  and  other  factors  have  caused  the  American  two-party  system  to 
operate  as  two  loose  associations  of  state  and  local  organizations,  with  very  little 
national  machinerv  and  ver}'  little  national  cohesion.  As  a  result,  either  major 
party,  when  in  power,  is  ill-equipped  to  organize  its  members  in  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  into  a  government  held  together  and  guided  by  the 
party  program.  Party  responsibility  at  the  polls  thus  tends  to  vanish.  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  for  it  affects  the  very  heartbeat  of  American  democracy.  Il 
also  poses  grave  problems  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  in  an  era  when  it 
is  no  longer  safe  for  the  nation  to  deal  piecemeal  with  issues  that  can  be 
disposed  of  only  on  the  basis  of  coherent  programs.  .  .  . 

Consideration  of  \\'ays  and  means  of  producing  a  more  responsible  party 
system  leads  into  the  hazards  of  political  in\ention.  This  is  a  challenge  that  has 
usually  been  accepted  with  misgivings  by  political  scientists,  who  are  trained  to 
describe  what  is  and  feel  less  well  qualified  to  fashion  innovations.  We  hope 
that  our  own  effort  will  stimulate  both  other  political  scientists  and  participants 
in  practical  politics  to  attempt  similar  undertakings  on  their  own  account.  Only 
by  a  continuous  process  of  invention  and  adjustment  can  the  party  system  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  day. 

There  is  little  point  to  talking  about  the  American  party  system  in  terms  of 
its  deficiencies  and  potentialities  except  against  a  picture  of  what  the  parties 
ought  to  be.  Our  report  would  be  lacking  in  exactness  without  an  indication  of 
the  sort  of  model  we  have  in  mind. 

Americans  are  reasonably  well  agreed  about  the  purposes  served  by  the  two 
major  parties  as  long  as  the  matter  is  discussed  in  generalities.  When  specific 
questions  are  raised,  howe\er,  agreement  is  much  more  limited.  We  cannot 
assume,  therefore,  a  commonly  shared  view  about  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  party  system.  But  we  can  and  must  state  our  own  view. 

In  brief,  our  view  is  this:  The  party  system  that  is  needed  must  be  demo- 
cratic, responsible  and  effective — a  system  that  is  accountable  to  the  public, 
respects  and  expresses  differences  of  opinion,  and  is  able  to  cope  with  the  great 
problems  of  modern  government.  Some  of  the  implications  warrant  special 
statement,  which  is  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
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A  Stronger  Two-party  System 

1.  The  Need  for  an  Effective  Party  System.  In  an  era  beset  with  problems  of 
unprecedented  magnitude  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  dangerous  to  drift  without 
a  party  system  that  helps  the  nation  to  set  a  general  course  of  policy  for  the 
government  as  a  whole.  In  a  two-party  system,  when  both  parties  are  weakened 
or  confused  by  internal  divisions  or  inefTective  organization  it  is  the  nation  that 
suflfers.  When  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  and  pursue  responsible  decisions, 
difficulties  accumulate  and  cynicism  about  all  democratic  institutions  grows. 

An  effective  party  system  requires,  first,  that  the  parties  are  able  to  bring  forth 
programs  to  which  they  commit  themselves  and,  second,  that  the  parties  possess 
sufficient  internal  cohesion  to  carry  out  these  programs.  In  such  a  system,  the 
party  program  becomes  the  work  program  of  the  party,  so  recognized  by  the 
party  leaders  in  and  out  of  the  government,  by  the  party  body  as  a  whole,  and 
by  the  public.  This  condition  is  unattainable  unless  party  institutions  ha\e 
been  created  through  which  agreement  can  be  reached  about  the  general  posi- 
tion of  the  party. 

Clearly  such  a  degree  of  unity  within  the  parties  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  party  procedures  that  give  a  large  body  of  people  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  development  of  the  party  program.  One  great  function  of  the  party 
system  is  to  bring  about  the  widest  possible  consent  in  relation  to  defined 
political  goals,  which  provides  the  majority  party  with  the  essential  means  of 
building  public  support  for  the  policies  of  the  government.  Democratic  pro- 
cedures in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  parties  are  best  suited  to  the  development 
of  agreement  within  each  party. 

2.  The  Need  for  an  Effective  Opposition  Party.  The  argument  for  a  stronger 
party  system  cannot  be  divorced  from  measures  designed  to  make  the  parties 
more  fully  accountable  to  the  public.  The  fundamental  requirement  of  such 
accountability  is  a  two-party  system  in  which  the  opposition  party  acts  as  the 
critic  of  the  party  in  power,  developing,  defining,  and  presenting  the  policy 
alternatives  which  are  necessary  for  a  true  choice  in  reaching  public  decisions. 

Beyond  that,  the  case  for  the  American  two-party  system  need  not  be  restated 
here.  The  two-party  system  is  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  political  traditions  of 
this  country  and  public  preference  for  it  is  so  well  established  that  consideration 
of  other  possibilities  seems  entirely  academic.  When  we  speak  of  the  parties 
without  further  qualification,  we  mean  throughout  our  report  the  two  major 
parties.  The  inference  is  not  that  we  consider  third  or  minor  parties  undesirable 
or  ineffectual  within  their  limited  orbit.  Rather,  we  feel  that  the  minor  parties 
in  the  longer  run  have  failed  to  leave  a  lasting  imprint  upon  both  the  two-party 
system  and  the  basic  processes  of  American  government. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two-party  system  is  part  of  the  American  political 
tradition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  role  of  the  opposition  party  is  well  under- 
stood. This  is  unfortunate  because  democratic  government  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  opposition  party.  The  measures  proposed  elsewhere  in 
our  report  to  help  the  party  in  power  to  clarify  its  policies  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  opposition. 

The  opposition  most  conducive  to  responsible  government  is  an  organized 
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party  opposition,  produced  by  the  organic  operation  of  the  two-party  system. 
W^en  there  are  two  parties  identifiable  by  the  kinds  of  action  they  propose,  the 
voters  have  an  actual  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sort  of  opposition  presented 
by  a  coalition  that  cuts  across  party  lines,  as  a  regular  thing,  tends  to  deprive 
the  public  of  a  meaningful  alternative.  When  such  coalitions  are  formed  after 
the  elections  are  over,  the  public  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
new  situation  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  purpose  of  the  ballot.  Moreover,  on 
that  basis  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  hold  either  part}^  responsible  for  its  political 
record.  This  is  a  serious  source  of  public  discontent. 

Better  Integrated  Parties 

I.  The  Need  for  a  Party  System  with  Greater  Resistance  to  Pressure.  As  a 
consciously  defined  and  consistentlv  followed  line  of  action  keeps  individuals 
from  losing  themselves  in  irresponsible  ventures,  so  a  program-conscious  party 
de\elops  greater  resistance  against  the  inroads  of  pressure  groups. 

The  value  of  special-interest  groups  in  a  diversified  societv  made  up  of  count- 
less groupings  and  specializations  should  be  obvious.  But  organized  interest 
groups  cannot  do  the  job  of  parties.  Indeed,  it  is  onlv  when  a  working  formula 
of  the  public  interest  in  its  general  character  is  made  manifest  by  the  parties 
in  terms  of  coherent  programs  that  the  claims  of  interest  groups  can  be  ad- 
justed on  the  basis  of  political  responsibility.  Such  adjustment,  once  again,  calls 
for  the  party's  abilit}'  to  honor  its  word. 

There  is  little  to  suggest  that  the  phenomenal  growth  of  interest  organiza- 
tions in  recent  decades  has  come  to  its  end.  Organization  along  such  lines  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  our  ci\ilization.  To  some  extent  these  interest  groups 
ha\"e  replaced  or  absorbed  into  themselves  older  local  institutions  in  that  they 
make  it  possible  for  the  government  and  substantial  segments  of  the  nation 
to  maintain  contact  with  each  other.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
whole  development  makes  necessary  a  reinforced  party  system  that  can  cope 
with  the  multiplied  organized  pressures.  The  alternative  would  be  a  scheme 
perhaps  best  described  as  government  bv  pressure  groups  intent  upon  using 
the  parties  to  deflect  political  attention  from  themselves. 

By  themselves,  the  interest  groups  cannot  attempt  to  define  public  policy 
democratically.  Coherent  public  policies  do  not  emerge  as  the  mathematical 
result  of  the  claims  of  all  the  pressure  groups.  The  integration  of  the  interest 
groups  into  the  political  system  is  a  function  of  the  parties.  Any  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  a  strengthened  party  system  encourages  the  interest  groups  to 
align  themselves  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  major  parties.  Such  a  tendency  is 
already  at  work.  One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  contemporary  American 
politics  is  the  fact  that  not  a  few  interest  groups  have  found  it  impossible  to 
remain  neutral  toward  both  parties.  To  illustrate,  the  entry  of  organized  labor 
upon  the  political  scene  has  in  turn  impelled  antagonistic  special  interests  to 
coalesce  in  closer  political  alignments. 

In  one  respect  the  growth  of  the  modern  interest  groups  is  exerting  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  internal  distribution  of  power  within  the  parties.  They  counteract 
and  offset  local  interests;  they  are  a  nationalizing  influence.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
liferation of  interest  groups  has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  the  rise  of  national 
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issues  because  these  groups  tend  to  organize  and  define  their  objectives  on  a 
national  scale. 

Parties  whose  political  commitments  count  are  of  particular  significance 
to  interest  organizations  with  large  membership  such  as  exist  among  industrial 
workers  and  farmers,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  also  among  businessmen.  Unlike  the 
great  majority  of  pressure  groups,  these  organizations  through  their  membership 
— and  in  proportion  to  their  voting  strength — are  able  to  play  a  measurable  role 
in  elections.  Interest  groups  of  this  kind  are  the  equivalent  of  organizations  of 
voters.  For  reasons  of  mutual  interest,  the  relationship  between  them  and  the 
parties  tends  to  become  explicit  and  continuing. 

A  stronger  part)'  system  is  less  likely  to  give  cause  for  the  deterioration  and 
confusion  of  purposes  which  sometimes  passes  for  compromise  but  is  really  an 
unjustifiable  surrender  to  narrow  interests.  Compromise  among  interests  is  com- 
patible with  the  aims  of  a  free  society  only  when  the  terms  of  reference  reflect 
an  openly  acknowledged  concept  of  the  public  interest.  There  is  every  reason 
to  insist  that  the  parties  be  held  accountable  to  the  public  for  the  compromises 
they  accept. 

2.  The  Need  for  a  Party  System  with  Sufficient  Party  Loyalty.  It  is  here  not 
suggested,  of  course,  that  the  parties  should  disagree  about  everything.  Parties 
do  not,  and  need  not,  take  a  position  on  all  questions  that  allow  for  controversy. 
The  proper  function  of  the  parties  is  to  develop  and  define  policy  alternatives 
on  matters  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  whole  country,  on  issues  related  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  parties  for  the  conduct  of  either  the  government  or 
the  opposition. 

Needed  clarification  of  party  policy  in  itself  will  not  cause  the  parties  to  differ 
more  fundamentally  or  more  sharply  than  they  have  in  the  past.  The  contrary  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  case.  The  clarification  of  party  policy  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  more  reasonable  discussion  of  public  affairs,  more  closely 
related  to  the  political  performance  of  the  parties  in  their  actions  rather  than 
their  words.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  increasing  concern  with  their  programs 
will  cause  the  parties  to  erect  between  themselves  an  ideological  wall.  Tliere  is 
no  real  ideological  division  in  the  American  electorate,  and  hence  programs  of 
action  presented  by  responsible  parties  for  the  voter's  support  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  reflect  or  strive  toward  such  division. 

It  is  true  at  the  same  time  that  ultimately  any  political  party  must  establish 
some  conditions  for  membership  and  place  some  obligations  on  its  representa- 
tives in  government.  Without  so  defining  its  identity  the  party  is  in  danger  of 
ceasing  to  be  a  party.  To  make  party  policy  effective  the  parties  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  announce  the  terms  to  govern  participation  in  the  common  enter- 
prise. This  basic  proposition  is  rarely  denied,  nor  are  precedents  lacking.  But 
there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  restraints  upon  those  who 
disregard  the  stated  terms. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  effective  party  cannot  be  based  merely  or  primarily  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  disloyal.  To  impose  discipline  in  any  voluntary  associa- 
tion is  possible  only  as  a  last  resort  and  only  when  a  wide  consensus  is  present 
within  the  association.  Discipline  and  consensus  are  simply  the  front  and  rear 
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sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  emphasis  in  all  consideration  of  party  discipline  must 
be,  therefore,  on  positive  measures  to  create  a  strong  and  general  agreement  on 
policies.  Thereafter,  the  problem  of  disciphne  is  secondary  and  marginal. 

WTien  the  membership  of  the  party  has  become  well  aware  of  party  policy 
and  stands  behind  it,  assumptions  about  teamwork  within  the  party  are  likely 
to  per\ade  the  whole  organization.  Ultimately  it  is  the  electorate  itself  which 
will  determine  how  firmly  it  wants  the  lines  of  part}'  allegiance  to  be  drawn. 
Yet  even  a  small  shift  of  emphasis  toward  party  cohesion  is  likely  to  produce 
changes  not  only  in  the  structure  of  the  parties  but  also  in  the  degree  to  which 
members  identify  themselves  with  their  party. 

Party  unity  is  always  a  relative  matter.  It  may  be  fostered,  but  the  whole 
weight  of  tradition  in  American  politics  is  against  very  rigid  party  discipline. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  parties  have  a  basis  for  expecting  adherence  to  the  party 
program  when  their  position  is  reasonably  explicit.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
disciplinar}'  difficulties  of  the  parties  do  not  result  primarily  from  a  reluctance 
to  impose  restraints  but  from  the  neglect  of  positive  measures  to  give  meaning 
to  party  programs. 

As  for  party  cohesion  in  Congress,  the  parties  have  done  little  to  build  up 
the  kind  of  unity  within  the  congressional  party  that  is  now  so  widely  desired. 
Traditionally  congressional  candidates  are  treated  as  if  they  were  the  orphans  of 
the  political  system,  with  no  truly  adequate  party  mechanism  available  for  the 
conduct  of  their  campaigns.  Enjoying  remarkably  little  national  or  local  party 
support,  congressional  candidates  have  mostly  been  left  to  cope  with  the  po- 
litical hazards  of  their  occupation  on  their  own  account.  A  basis  for  party  co- 
hesion in  Congress  will  be  established  as  soon  as  the  parties  interest  themselves 
sufficiently  in  their  congressional  candidates  to  set  up  strong  and  active  cam- 
paign organizations  in  the  constituencies.  Discipline  is  less  a  matter  of  what  the 
parties  do  to  their  congressional  candidates  than  what  the  parties  do  for  them. 

More  Responsible  Parties 

I .  The  Need  for  Parties  Responsible  to  the  Public.  Party  responsibility  means 
the  responsibility  of  both  parties  to  the  general  public,  as  enforced  in  elections 

Responsibility  of  the  party  in  power  centers  on  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
usually  in  terms  of  policies.  The  party  in  power  has  a  responsibility,  broadly 
defined,  for  the  general  management  of  the  government,  for  its  manner  of 
getting  results,  for  the  results  achieved,  for  the  consequences  of  inaction  as 
well  as  action,  for  the  intended  and  unintended  outcome  of  its  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  for  all  that  it  plans  to  do,  for  all  that  it  might  have  foreseen,  for 
the  leadership  it  provides,  for  the  acts  of  all  of  its  agents,  and  for  what  it  says 
as  well  as  for  what  it  does. 

Party  responsibility  includes  the  responsibility  of  the  opposition  party,  also 
broadly  defined,  for  the  conduct  of  its  opposition,  for  the  management  of  public 
discussion,  for  the  development  of  alternative  policies  and  programs,  for  the 
bipartisan  policies  which  it  supports,  for  its  failures  and  successes  in  developing 
the  issues  of  public  policy,  and  for  its  leadership  of  public  opinion.  The  opposi- 
tion is  as  responsible  for  its  record  in  Congress  as  is  the  party  in  power.  It  is 
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important  that  the  opposition  party  be  effective  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
it  be  responsible,  for  an  irresponsible  opposition  is  dangerous  to  the  whole  po- 
litical system. 

Party  responsibility  to  the  public,  enforced  in  elections,  implies  that  there  be 
more  than  one  party,  for  the  public  can  hold  a  party  responsible  only  if  it  has  a 
choice.  Again,  unless  the  parties  identify  themselves  with  programs,  the  public 
is  unable  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  between  them.  The  public  can  under- 
stand the  general  management  of  the  government  only  in  terms  of  policies. 
When  the  parties  lack  the  capacity  to  define  their  actions  in  terms  of  policies, 
they  turn  irresponsible  because  the  electoral  choice  between  the  parties  be- 
comes devoid  of  meaning. 

As  a  means  of  achieving  responsibility,  the  clarification  of  party  policy  also 
tends  to  keep  public  debate  on  a  more  realistic  level,  restraining  the  inclination 
of  party  spokesmen  to  make  unsubstantiated  statements  and  charges.  When 
party  policy  is  made  clear,  the  result  to  be  expected  is  a  more  reasonable  and 
profitable  discussion,  tied  more  closely  to  the  record  of  party  action.  When  there 
is  no  clear  basis  for  rating  party  performance,  when  party  policies  cannot  be 
defined  in  terms  of  a  concrete  program,  party  debate  tears  itself  loose  from  the 
facts.  Then  wild  fictions  are  used  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  public. 

2.  The  Need  for  Parties  Responsible  to  Their  Members.  Party  responsibility 
includes  also  the  responsibility  of  party  leaders  to  the  party  membership,  as  en- 
forced in  primaries,  caucuses,  and  conventions.  To  this  end  the  internal  processes 
of  the  parties  must  be  democratic,  the  party  members  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  intraparty  business,  and  the  leaders  must  be  accountable  to 
the  party.  Responsibility  demands  that  the  parties  concern  themselves  with  the 
development  of  good  relations  between  the  leaders  and  the  members.  Only  thus 
can  the  parties  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
Strengthening  the  parties  involves,  therefore,  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
democratic  processes  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  kept  in  contact  with 
the  members. 

The  external  and  the  internal  kinds  of  party  responsibility  need  not  conflict. 
Responsibility  of  party  leaders  to  party  members  promotes  the  clarification  of 
party  policy  when  it  means  that  the  leaders  find  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
policy  to  the  membership.  Certainly  the  lack  of  unity  within  the  membership 
cannot  be  overcome  by  the  fiat  of  an  irresponsible  party  leadership.  A  democratic 
internal  procedure  can  be  used  not  merely  to  test  the  strength  of  the  various 
factions  within  a  party  but  also  to  resolve  the  conflicts.  The  motives  for  en- 
larging the  areas  of  agreement  within  the  parties  are  persuasive  because  unity  is 
the  condition  of  success. 

Intraparty  conflict  will  be  minimized  if  it  is  generally  recognized  that  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  party  leaders  have  a  common  responsibility  to  the  party 
membership.  Intraparty  conflict  is  invited  and  exaggerated  by  dogmas  that  as- 
sign to  local  party  leaders  an  exclusive  right  to  appeal  to  the  party  membership 
in  their  area. 

Occasions  may  arise  in  which  the  parties  will  find  it  necessary  to  apply  sanc- 
tions against  a  state  or  local  party  organization,  especially  when  that  organiza- 
tion is  in  open  rebellion  against  policies  established  for  the  whole  party.  There 
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are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  recognition  may  be  withdrawn.  It  is  possible  to 
refuse  to  seat  delegates  to  the  National  Convention;  to  drop  from  the  National 
Committee  members  representing  the  dissident  state  organization;  to  deny  legis- 
lative committee  assignments  to  members  of  Congress  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
loyal organization;  and  to  appeal  directly  to  the  party  membership  in  the  state 
or  locality,  perhaps  even  promoting  a  rival  organization.  The  power  to  take 
strong  measures  is  there. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  problem  of  party  unity  were  thought 
of  as  primarily  a  matter  of  punishment.  Nothing  prevents  the  parties  from  ex- 
plaining themselves  to  their  own  members.  The  party  members  have  power  to 
insist  that  local  and  state  party  organizations  and  leaders  cooperate  with  the 
party  as  a  whole;  all  the  members  need  is  a  better  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
party  politics  is  about.  The  need  for  sanctions  is  relatively  small  when  state 
and  local  organizations  are  not  treated  as  the  restricted  preserve  of  their  immedi- 
ate leaders.  National  party  leaders  ought  to  have  access  to  party  members  every- 
where as  a  normal  and  regular  procedure  because  they  share  with  local  party 
leaders  responsibility  to  the  same  party  membership.  It  would  always  be  proper 
for  the  national  party  leaders  to  discuss  all  party  matters  with  the  membership 
of  any  state  or  local  party  organization.  Considering  their  great  prestige,  wise 
and  able  national  party  leaders  will  need  very  little  more  than  this  opportunity. 

The  political  developments  of  our  time  place  a  heavy  emphasis  on  national 
issues  as  the  basis  of  party  programs.  As  a  result,  the  party  membership  is 
coming  to  look  to  the  national  party  leaders  for  a  larger  role  in  intraparty 
affairs.  There  is  some  evidence  of  growing  general  agreement  within  the  mem- 
bership of  each  party,  strong  enough  to  form  a  basis  of  party  unity,  provided 
the  parties  maintain  close  contact  with  their  own  supporters. 

In  particular,  national  party  leaders  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  congressional  candidates,  though  normally  they  try  hard  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  any  intervention.  Depending  on  the  circumstances,  this  interest 
can  be  expressed  quite  sufficiently  by  seeking  a  chance  to  discuss  the  nomina- 
tion with  the  party  membership  in  the  congressional  district.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  state  and  local  party  leaders  usually  have 
an  interest  in  congressional  nominations  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  leaders  in  maintaining  the  general  party  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
congressional  nominations  are  not  considered  great  prizes  by  the  local  party 
organization  as  generally  as  one  might  think.  It  is  neglect  of  congressional  nomi- 
nations and  elections  more  than  any  other  factor  that  weakens  party  unity  in 
Congress.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  what  is  said  here  about  intraparty 
relations  with  respect  to  congressional  nominations  applies  also  to  other  party 
nominations. 
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In  its  report,  the  Committee  on  Political  Parties  not  only  set  forth  its  findings 
but  also  gave  thought  to  what  might  be  done  to  strengthen  the  American  two- 
party  system.  The  Committee  was  not  impressed  with  panaceas,  thus  parting 
company  with  those  who  know  deep  in  their  hearts  that  there  is  always  a  single 
right  answer  and  then  are  dismayed  that  the  answer  settled  nothing.  Instead  of 
posing  a  right  answer  the  report  outlined  the  general  direction  in  which  improve- 
ment might  be  sought.  The  recommendations  of  the  report  were  submitted  as 
steps  in  that  general  direction.  But  the  Committee  challenged  the  practitioners 
of  politics  to  give  free  play  to  their  own  inventive  talents. 

The  report  grouped  the  Committee's  recommendations  under  five  main 
headings.  These  are:  national  party  organization,  party  platforms,  party  organiza- 
tion in  Congress,  political  participation,  and  research  on  political  parties.  In 
each  area  the  parties,  for  the  most  part,  are  masters  in  their  own  houses.  More- 
over, remedial  action  by  one  major  party  is  likely  to  prompt  the  other  to  follow 
suit.  Because  of  its  concern  with  an  effective  opposition,  the  Committee  con- 
sistently couched  its  recommendations  in  language  equally  pertinent  to  both 
major  parties.  It  attempted  to  serve  as  an  impartial  adviser  to  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  It  had  no  favors  to  dispense. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  report  one  may  distinguish  between  those 
that  were  intended  to  provide  principal  structural  reinforcements  and  those  that 
indicated  how  the  gaps  in  the  walls  could  be  filled.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  sum- 
marize the  former,  with  only  occasional  reference  to  the  latter.  Stripped  of 
elaboration,  the  chief  proposals  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  order  to  become  a  more  representative  and  more  effectively  delibera- 
tive body,  the  national  convention  should  cease  to  be  a  mass  assembly  of  dele- 
gates. Its  membership  should  be  reduced  to  some  500  or  600,  less  than  half  of 
what  it  is  today.  A  majority  would  be  elected  directly  by  the  voters  on  a  fair 
basis  of  party  representation,  without  the  present  "notorious"  inequalities.  The 
remainder  would  be  made  up  of  ex-officio  members  comprising  the  national 
committee,  state  party  chairmen,  and  congressional  leaders,  besides  a  small  group 
of  men  and  women  of  prominence  who  are  not  drawn  into  any  of  the  party 
organizations,  local,  state,  or  national.  Such  a  convention  should  meet  more  fre- 
quently, at  least  every  two  years,  and  hold  longer  sessions  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  business  that  belongs  before  the  highest  representative  body  of  the 
party,  especially  the  formulation  of  the  party's  marching  orders  in  the  program. 

(2)  As  an  agency  primarily  active  in  connection  with  the  presidential  cam- 
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paign,  the  national  committee  should  be  linked  more  closely  with  the  con- 
\ention,  its  parent.  Despite  infringement  by  state  legislation,  the  convention's 
right  to  participate  in  the  final  selection  of  the  membership  of  the  national  com- 
mittee should  be  fully  exercised,  in  accordance  with  existing  party  rules.  A 
stronger  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  committee  would  also  be  promoted  by 
weighting  state  representation  to  conform  to  the  actual  voting  strength  of  the 
party  in  the  respective  geographic  areas.  This  would  incidentally  intensify  party 
efforts  to  bring  out  the  vote. 

( 3 )  As  a  means  of  stimulating  consultation  and  coordination  within  the  party 
as  a  continuous  process,  a  new  body  should  be  created,  small  enough  to  be 
fully  operative  and  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  common  forum  for  the  different 
tendencies  and  preferences  within  the  whole  party  membership.  This  body,  a 
party  council  of  some  fifty  members,  would  be  formed  from  representatives  of 
five  groups:  the  national  committee,  the  congressional  party  organization,  the 
state  committees,  the  party's  governors,  and  the  general  party  membership,  in- 
cluding such  organizations  as  the  Young  Democrats  or  the  Young  Republicans; 
the  last  of  the  five  groups  should  be  the  largest.  In  addition,  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  or  the  nominees  for  these  offices,  the  highest  national  party  offi- 
cials, and  perhaps  certain  cabinet  officers  named  by  the  President,  should  be  con- 
sidered ex-officio  members  of  the  council.  The  President  or  his  counterpart  in 
the  other  party  would  have  a  place  in  the  council  commensurate  with  the  status 
of  the  party's  leader. 

Meeting  at  least  every  quarter  of  the  year,  the  council  would  attend  to  the 
general  affairs  of  party  management  that  cannot  be  taken  on  by  the  convention. 
In  particular,  the  council  would  propose  a  draft  of  the  platform;  interpret  the 
platform  in  its  application  to  particular  issues;  pick  the  group  of  prominent  out- 
siders for  the  national  convention;  make  recommendations  to  other  party  or- 
gans; consider  the  kind  of  action  appropriate  to  countering  the  moves  of  wayward 
state  or  local  organizations;  and  discuss  important  candidacies,  especially  the 
presidential  slate. 

For  some  purposes  the  council  might  still  be  too  large.  Hence  the  report 
suggested  a  sort  of  internal  steering  committee,  a  party  cabinet  consisting  of  the 
party's  top  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  all  other  national  party  agencies,  at  the 
very  least  to  provide  exchange  of  opinions  by  consultation. 

(4)  Tlie  current  oversupply  of  party  committees  for  various  electoral  pur- 
poses should  be  cut  down  to  combat  the  dispersal  of  authority  and  responsibility 
at  the  local  level.  State  organizations  might  well  consider  the  desirability  of 
adopting  for  their  own  operations  the  proposals  made  in  the  report  for  the 
national  organization.  Local  organizations  should  inquire  into  ways  and  means 
of  gaining  a  firmer  footing  among  the  general  body  of  voters. 

( 5 )  Closer  relationships  should  be  sought  between  the  different  state  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  between  them  and  the  national  organization.  This  might  be 
done  both  through  the  work  of  the  party  council  and  periodic  regional  con- 
ferences of  the  type  recently  initiated  by  each  major  party.  In  addition,  regional 
party  organization  should  be  encouraged.  All  of  this  would  lead  to  a  more  uni- 
form party  position  in  state,  congressional,  and  presidential  campaigns. 

(6)  Each  party  should  renew  its  efforts  to  provide  itself  with  adequately 
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staffed  headquarters  on  a  permanent  basis.  Such  headquarters  would  be  able 
to  furnish  the  party  following  with  educational  material  explaining  the  steps 
taken  in  pursuit  of  the  program.  The  professional  staff  at  headquarters  would 
also  aid  the  party  leadership  by  analyzing  current  trends  and  problems,  thus 
building  a  sounder  foundation  for  decisions  of  strategy  and  tactics. 

(7)  National  platforms  should  be  formulated  at  least  every  two  years  to  give 
up-to-date  guidance  on  general  party  principles  and  national  issues.  State  and 
local  platforms  should  conform  to  the  points  of  policy  settled  in  the  national 
platform.  On  these  points  of  policy,  all  candidates  and  officeholders  of  the  party, 
national,  state  and  local,  should  accept  the  guidance  of  the  national  platform  as 
a  generally  binding  commitment  in  a  common  cause. 

(8)  On  the  level  of  the  congressional  party  organization,  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  should  be  elected  only  after  broad  consultation  throughout  the 
national  party  leadership  and  in  the  party  organization  of  both  houses.  In 
either  house  the  several  groups  now  exercising  various  controls  for  the  parties 
should  be  consolidated  into  a  single  leadership  committee  for  each  party.  Mem- 
bership in  these  four  committees  should  be  reviewed  at  least  biennially.  More 
frequent  meetings  should  be  held  by  the  party  membership  in  both  chambers. 
Decisions  agreed  upon  in  such  meetings  should  be  respected  by  the  members 
unless  release  is  granted  on  particular  occasions. 

In  the  choice  of  committee  chairmen,  those  who  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
national  platform  or  refuse  to  honor  its  commitments  should  be  regarded  as 
disqualified.  Slates  of  committee  assignments  should  be  presented  by  the  leader- 
ship committee  to  the  caucus  and  reexamined  in  the  same  way  at  least  ever}' 
two  years.  Staff  assistance  should  not  be  withheld  from  any  committee  member 
in  need  of  it,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  majority  or  the  minority. 

The  legislative  schedule  should  be  explained  on  the  floor  in  advance.  Decision 
over  the  schedule  should  be  reserved  for  the  leadership  committee.  In  the  House, 
open  party  control  of  legislative  planning  should  be  substituted  for  final  au- 
thority by  the  Rules  Committee  or  individual  committee  chairmen.  The  present 
cloture  rule  in  the  Senate  should  be  changed  to  allow  for  majority  cloture  on 
all  matters  before  the  chamber  after  a  number  of  days  of  debate  or  until  each 
member  has  had  a  chance  of  stating  his  views  within  reasonable  limits  of  time. 

(9)  Ways  should  be  found  to  encourage  the  general  membership  of  the  party 
to  play  a  more  active  role  in  party  affairs.  Local  party  groups  should  be  brought 
into  being  that  would  meet  often  to  discuss  and  initiate  policy.  Party  members 
should  be  induced  to  see  the  bond  between  them  in  common  aims  rather  than 
in  the  separate  interests  of  a  particular  organization,  state  or  local. 

(10)  Preference  should  be  given  the  closed  primary,  in  which  the  voter 
acknowledges  his  party  affiliation.  Cross  filing  or  similar  practices,  which  make 
it  possible  for  candidates  to  seize  the  labels  of  both  major  parties,  should  be 
discouraged  as  incompatible  with  party  responsibility.  In  the  reform  of  the 
Electoral  College,  a  solution  should  be  worked  out  which  would  make  the  presi- 
dential campaign  equally  significant  to  voters  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
introduce  the  essence  of  the  two-party  system  into  areas  now  operating  under  a 
one-party  system.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  lengthening  the  term  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  four  years,  both  in  order  to  free 
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the  member  from  undue  concern  with  his  next  campaign  and  to  make  him 
go  before  the  voters  together  with  the  President,  either  on  the  same  or  on  the 
opposite  platform. 

(11)  Legislation  that  causes  financial  control  of  party  funds  to  be  dispersed 
should  be  repealed  as  an  obstacle  to  responsible  party  management.  A  broadening 
of  the  financial  basis,  especially  by  membership  dues,  would  tend  to  check  the 
power  of  the  small  minority  of  contributors  of  large  amounts.  In  order  to  widen 
the  scope  of  participation  in  the  electoral  process,  existing  barriers  to  voting 
should  be  mo\ed  out  of  the  way. 

(12)  Essential  facts  and  figures  about  the  electoral  process  should  be  com- 
piled and  published  annuallv  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  form  of  an  election 
yearbook.  Information  about  party  organization  and  activities  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  periodically  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  same  agency  should  prepare  a  collection  of  the  more 
important  regulations  that  apply  to  national  parties  and  elections. 

(13)  Research  should  be  used  by  the  parties  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
has  been  the  custom  up  to  now,  not  only  to  construct  a  well-thought-out  pro- 
gram but  also  to  bring  forth  ammunition  for  offensive  and  defensive  moves. 
Parties  should  have  at  their  disposal  full-time  research  staffs  of  sufficient  size  to 
meet  their  year-round  needs.  These  staffs  could  give  appropriate  attention  to 
continuing  analysis  of  such  matters  of  immediate  interest  as  voting  trends  and 
voting  behavior,  proposed  changes  in  election  methods,  and  issues  of  public 
policy.  Research  activity  undertaken  by  the  parties  would  also  prove  fruitful 
in  the  conduct  of  training  programs  for  party  leaders,  like  the  schools  of  politics 
or  political  institutes  held  by  both  major  parties  in  recent  years. 

(14)  Students  of  political  parties  should  extend  their  work,  especially  by 
exploring  promising  new  hypotheses  and  by  carrying  out  fresh,  realistic  investi- 
gations. A  premium  should  be  placed  on  finding  cures  once  ailments  ha\e  been 
properly  diagnosed.  Academic  teachers  who  have  something  to  contribute  to 
party  affairs  should  remam  free  from  institutional  stigma  when  they  actively 
participate  in  the  political  process.  Universities  and  colleges  should  consider 
again  the  opportunities  they  have  for  providing  an  introduction  into  the  arts  and 
skills  of  political  leadership.  The  private  research  foundations  should  solicit  new 
ideas  and  proposals  for  research  on  political  parties  and  allocate  to  them  ade- 
quate funds.  Finally,  the  American  Political  Science  Association  could  exert  a 
further  constructive  influence  by  making  specific  suggestions  for  the  kinds  of 
projects  in  the  field  of  part}'  research  that  appear  most  promising  at  the  present 
time. 

So  much  for  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Political  Parties.  To 
some  with  theoretical  predilections,  they  may  suffer  from  the  very  evident 
tendency  of  the  report  to  stay  rather  close  to  the  given  facts.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  report  avoided  turning  the  glove  inside  out.  To  others,  mindful 
of  the  realities  of  the  American  party  tradition,  proposals  like  these  seem  likely 
to  stir  up  "keen  controversy."  Of  course,  any  proposal  worth  making  is  bound 
to  extend  beyond  the  safe  roof  of  general  agreement.  If  there  were  no  reason  to 
expect  that  at  least  parts  of  the  report  might  be  "hotly  disputed,"  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  been  open  to  the  charge  that  it  had  wasted  its  time.  On  the 
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other  hand,  in  all  that  it  proposed  the  Committee  tried  to  show  cause.  This 
was  obviously  not  an  exercise  in  supererogation,  for  the  report  said  quite  clearly 
that  its  purpose  was  to  work  toward  change.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  on  Political  Parties  .  .  .  anticipated  no  easy  transformation 
of  revolutionary  proportions.  It  had  no  illusions  about  the  likely  rate  of  prog 
ress.  But  it  was  motivated  by  the  conviction  that  change  in  the  American  two- 
party  system  has  its  beginning  in  a  growing  realization,  on  the  part  of  both  ordi- 
nary citizens  and  political  leaders,  of  what  is  wrong  and  what  might  be  done 
about  it.  The  report  was  therefore  so  written  as  to  be  widely  read.  Time  and 
again  it  took  cognizance  of  the  degree  to  which  its  line  of  reasoning  runs 
parallel  to  the  trends  of  development,  especially  in  the  tentative  adjustments  that 
already  have  occurred  or  are  being  debated  within  each  major  party.  The  report 
brought  these  tendencies  into  perspective. 

But  the  report  went  further.  It  attempted  to  estimate  the  forces  that  might 
be  expected  to  operate  as  sources  of  support'  for  party  reform.  No  such  support 
will  be  forthcoming,  of  course,  from  intere^.s  that  feast  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  two-party  system.  Tliese  profit  when  nei'rher  party  is  able  to  hold  its  line 
But  interest  groups  with  large  membership  i.re  in  a  different  position.  They  are 
dependent  primarily  on  their  voting  strength  As  a  consequence,  they  must  place 
greater  emphasis  on  each  party's  capacity  for  ndertaking  commitments  that  will 
in  fact  be  acted  upon  by  its  representatives  in  ':he  legislature. 

A  similar  division  runs  through  the  political  leadership  of  the  two  major  parties, 
including  their  congressional  organizations.  Leaders  who  themselves  reflect  and 
thrive  on  the  tradition  of  excessive  indeper  lence  will  be  on  one  side.  On  the 
other  side  will  be  the  national  leaders  who  are  free  from  the  yoke  of  state  or  local 
organizations  together  with  those  of  the  legislative  membership  who  come  from 
areas  where  the  party  battle  is  tough.  All  of  these  have  good  reason  to  push 
for  greater  party  solidarity  and  less  internecine  strife.  The  same  interest  is  likely 
to  be  predominant  among  federal  executives  and  administrators,  who  all  too 
often  see  their  departmental  programs  hit  the  reefs  of  internal  party  dissension 
Last  but  not  least,  the  report  suggested  the  benefits  that  will  go  to  the  President 
as  the  head  of  a  stronger  party.  He  can  do  much  toward  party  reform  and  har- 
mony, especially  by  contributing  personally  to  effective  consultation  among  his 
party's  leadership. 

The  authors  of  the  report  have  not  vested  their  faith  in  any  particular  group 
or  any  particular  leader.  In  their  view,  most  influential  in  setting  the  pace  of 
change  will  be  the  great  body  of  voters.  The  report  paid  the  two  major  parties 
the  compliment  of  having  shown  themselves  adaptable  in  the  past.  Once  the 
electorate  exerts  pressure  for  party  reorganization,  the  parties  are  very  likely  to 
respond. 
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TOWARD  A  MORE  RESPONSIBLE 
TWO-PARTY  SYSTEM:  A  COMMENTARY 


Austin  Ranney,  "Toward  a  More  Responsible  Two-party  System:  A  Com- 
mentary," The  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  45,  No.  2  (June,  1951), 
pp.  488-499.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Austm  Ranney,  Ph.D.,  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Every  American  concerned  with  the  future  of  democratic  government  in  the 
United  States  owes  a  considerable  debt  to  Professor  Schattschneider  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association's  Committee  on  Political  Parties.  .  .  . 
It  is  precisely  because  of  agreeirent  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  importance  of  the  questio^i^s  raised,  and  because  of  gratitude  to  them  for 
their  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  that  the  writer  feels  it  necessary  to 
point  out  why  their  analysis  oi.  the  problem  is  inadequate  in  certain  respects 
For  purposes  of  brevity,  this  commentary  will  be  confined  to  the  two  sections  of 
the  Report  which  most  serious^'  weaken  its  total  argument:  (1)  its  explication 
of  the  notion  of  "intraparty  deraocracy";  and  (2)  its  analysis  of  why  American 
parties  are  as  they  are  and  what  must  therefore  be  done  in  order  to  improve 
them. 

The  Idea  of  "Intraparty  Democracy" 

One  of  the  ideas  stressed  most  diligently  in  the  Report  is  that  there  must 
be,  along  with  the  "external  responsibility"  of  the  parties  to  the  electorate  at 
large,  also  "internal  responsibility,"  or  "the  responsibility  of  party  leaders  to  the 
party  membership,  as  enforced  in  primaries,  caucuses  and  con\entions."  ^  "In- 
traparty democracy,"  it  is  further  explained,  means  three  things:  (1)  "the  inter- 
nal processes  of  the  parties  must  be  democratic,"  (2)  "the  party  members  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  intraparty  business,"  and  (3)  "the  leaders 
must  be  accountable  to  the  party."  And  not  only  is  this  "internal  responsibility" 
as  important  a  goal  as  the  "external  responsibility"  of  the  parties  themselves  to 
the  voters,  but,  the  Report  adds,  the  former  will,  by  promoting  closer  relations 
between  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  and  by  enlarging  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment within  the  parties,  also  tend  to  promote  the  latter. - 

Two  questions  about  such  a  conception  of  "intraparty  democracy"  immedi- 
ately suggest  themselves:  (1)  What  persons  should  be  considered  "party  mem- 
bers" whose  right  to  participate  in  intraparty  business  should  be  guaranteed  and 
to  whom  party  leaders  should  be  accountable?  And  (2)  how  may  this  "ac- 
countability" be  institutionalized  and  made  effective?  The  Report  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  first  question,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  tell,  no 

1  "Toward  a  More  Responsible  Two-party  System,"  The  American  Political  Science 
Review,  Vol.  44,  Supplement  (September,  1950),  p.  23.  This  document  will  subsequently 
be  cited  simply  as  Report. 

2  Ibid. 
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clear  and  unequivocal  answer  emerges.  The  Committee  comments  initially: 

"The  vagueness  of  formal  leadership  that  prevails  at  the  top  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  vagueness  of  formal  membership  at  the  bottom.  No  understandings  or 
rules  or  criteria  exist  with  respect  to  membership  in  a  party.  ...  It  is  obviously 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  anything  like  harmony  of  policy  and  action 
within  political  parties  so  loosely  organized  as  this."  ^ 

Under  our  present  direct  primary  laws,  the  only  "rule"  or  "criterion"  of  party 
membership  is  the  voter's  assertion  that  he  is  a  "member"  of  the  party  in  which 
he  desires  to  register,  and,  in  a  few  states,  also  his  promise  to  vote  for  the  party's 
candidates.  Many  observers  believe  the  introduction  into  these  laws  of  more 
precise  and  demanding  qualifications  to  be  indispensable  to  the  achievement 
of  a  more  useful  and  meaningful  standard  of  party  membership.  The  Committee 
apparently  does  not  agree,  for  the  only  reforms  in  the  primary  laws  it  recom- 
mends are  the  general  adoption  of  the  closed  primary  and  the  prohibition  of 
such  practices  as  cross-filing  in  California  and  the  blanket  primary  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Report,  in  fact,  does  not  expressly  deal  with  the  question  of  what  would 
(if  we  could  achieve  it)  constitute  a  more  useful  conception  of  party  member- 
ship, except  to  suggest  that  such  a  conception  would  include  a  more  general 
agreement  (though  by  no  means  complete  unanimity)  on  matters  of  public 
policy.  The  Committee  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  by  a  series  of  measures 
designed  to  encourage  increased  "grass-roots"  discussion  of  party  policies  and 
candidates  by  the  rank  and  file;  for,  we  are  told,  more  discussion  will  produce 
greater  party  unity,  and  "with  increased  unity  within  the  party  it  is  likely  that 
party  membership  will  be  given  a  more  explicit  basis."  '*  The  Committee  ap- 
parently hopes  that  the  party  "members"  will  talk  themselves  into  such  a  degree 
of  agreement  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  face  the  difficult  and  unpleasant 
problem  of  whether  a  "member,"  who  after  full  discussion  with  his  fellow 
"members"  is  still  not  willing  to  go  along  with  the  policies  and  candidates  the 
party  majority  has  settled  on,  continues  to  have  the  "right"  to  participate  in 
its  deliberations. 

The  original  question  thus  remains  unanswered.  We  have  not  been  told  who 
has  a  right  to  be  considered  a  party  member.  Yet  this  consideration  is  funda- 
mental to  the  committee's  notion  of  "intraparty  democracy";  for,  if  the  members 
are  to  have  the  "right"  of  holding  party  leaders  to  account  "in  primaries, 
caucuses  and  conventions,"  we  must  first  know  just  who  will  be  permitted  to 
exercise  this  "right."  Will  the  party  leaders,  for  example,  be  "responsible"  to 
all  those  persons  who  register  as  party  members  and  vote  in  the  closed  primaries? 
Or  will  they  be  "responsible"  to  all  those  persons  who  vote  for  the  party  ticket? 

The  Committee  does  not  clearly  state  its  adherence  to  either  of  these  con- 
cepts of  party  membership;  but  its  discussion,  in  another  part  of  the  Report, 
of  the  "unrepresentativeness"  of  the  National  Conventions  strongly  suggests  an 
inclination  toward  the  ticket-voter  conception.  As  evidence  of  that  "unrepre- 
sentativeness," the  Report  cites  the  fact  that  the  "rank  and  file"  strength  of  both 
parties  is  not  truly  represented  in  the  National  Conventions  because  the  number 

3  Ibid.,  p.  27  (emphasis  in  the  original). 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  63-70. 
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of  delegates  each  State  sends  to  them  is  based,  not  upon  the  number  of  voters 
for  the  party  in  the  State,  but  upon  the  number  of  presidential  electors  it  has, 
modified  only  by  a  certain  number  of  additional  delegates  at  large.  To  clinch 
the  argument  the  Report  quotes  figures  showing  the  great  variations  from  dele- 
gation to  delegation  in  each  party  convention  in  the  number  of  party  voters  per 
delegate.^  This  argument  clearly  rests  upon  the  premise  that  party  conventions 
should  represent  those  who  vote  for  the  party's  ticket.  And,  if  this  argument 
about  the  National  Conventions  indicates  its  real  position  on  the  matter,  the 
Committee  apparently  believes  that  anyone  who  votes  for  a  party's  national  ticket 
must  be  regarded  as  a  "member"  of  that  party,  one  who  must  be  "represented" 
in  its  decision-making  bodies  if  real  "intraparty  democracy"  is  to  exist. 

If  this  is  indeed  what  the  Committee  means  by  "membership"  in  a  party, 
"intraparty  democracy"  seems  very  far  away,  however  much  discussion  may  go 
on  among  such  "members."  As  Professor  E.  E.  Schattschneider  has  previously 
argued,  such  individuals  can  be  called  party  "members"  by  courtesy  only,  for 
they  assume  no  real  obligation  to  the  party,  and  the  party  in  turn  has  no 
control  over  them.  This  is  not  true,  he  points  out,  of  the  relationship  between 
any  other  organization  and  its  members.  In  actuality,  such  "members"  can 
hardly  hope  to  exert  any  more  effective  control  of  the  party  leaders  than  rooters 
for  the  New  York  Yankees  can  exert  over  the  operations  of  the  team — and  for 
the  same  reasons. **  If  we  operate  in  terms  of  such  a  conception  of  party  mem- 
bership, in  other  words,  it  seems  very  likely  that  Michels'  familiar  "iron  law  of 
oligarchy"  will  obtain:  the  control  of  the  parties  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  assume  some  real  obligation  to  them,  and  "intraparty  democracy" — 
so  far  as  the  ticket-voting  "members"  are  concerned — will  remain  only  a  slogan.'' 

The  reader  cannot  be  certain,  however,  just  what  the  Committee  regards  as 
the  requirements  and  obligations  (if  any)  of  party  membership  and  how  those 
requirements  and  obligations  should  be  enforced.  The  Report's  lack  of  clarity 
on  this  point  notably  affects  its  answer  to  the  question  of  how  the  accounta- 
bility of  the  leaders  to  the  "members"  is  to  be  made  effective.  Tlie  "machinery 
of  intraparty  democracy"  which  it  proposes  consists  of  a  biennial  National 
Convention  "broadly  and  directly  representative  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party,"  and  the  encouragement  of  the  discussion  of  issues  and  the  suggestion 
of  policies  to  the  opposed  Party  Council  by  local  party  groups  that  meet  fre- 
quently.* 

But  the  only  specific  item  of  machinery  suggested  whereby  the  rank  and  file 
can  hold  the  leaders  responsible  is  the  closed  primary;  and  there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that,  where  it  is  employed,  this  institution  has  greatly  increased 
"intraparty  democracy"  as  the  Committee  seems  to  visualize  it.^ 

Perhaps  the  primary  cause  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Committee's  argument  on 
this  whole  point  is  its  failure  to  make  clear  just  what  it  means  by  "democracy" 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 

^ Party  Government  (New  York,  1942),  pp.  53-57. 

^  Cf .  Robert  Michels,  Political  Parties:  A  Sociological  Study  of  the  Oligarchical  Tend- 
encies of  Modern  Democracy  (Eden  and  Cedar  Paul  trans.;  London,  1915),  passim. 
8  Report,  pp.  67-68. 
^  Cf.  Schattschneider,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-58. 
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in  this  context.  In  its  preliminary  argument  for  the  desirabihty  of  more  re- 
sponsible parties  as  a  way  of  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States,  the  Committee  (although  the  point  is  not  made  explicit)  seems 
to  regard  "democracy"  in  the  community  at  large  as  necessarily  consisting  in 
the  popular  choice  between  alternate  ruling-groups,  not  as  popular  participation 
in  its  day-to-day  processes. ^°  Yet  its  idea  of  "democracy"  inside  the  parties 
seems  to  include  participation  as  well  as  control.  Whatever  it  means,  one  may 
ask,  with  Professor  Schattschneider,  if  it  is  possible  for  twenty-seven  million 
Democrats  to  "participate"  in  the  close  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  any  m.ore  effectively  than  1 50  million  Americans  can  "participate" 
in  the  close  supervision  of  their  government.  "Will  it  be  necessary,"  he  further 
asks,  "to  de\elop  parties  within  the  parties  in  order  to  simplify  and  define  the 
alternatives  for  the  members?"  ^^ 

Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Committee's  notion  of  "intraparty 
democracy"  is  calculated  to  promote  the  achievement  of  its  other  goal,  the  "ex- 
ternal" responsibility  of  the  parties  to  the  whole  community.  The  Report  argues 
that  "intraparty  democracy"  will  promote  party  responsibility  by  increasing  the 
unity  of  the  members  of  each  party  behind  their  respective  programs,  but  the 
Committee  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  possibilities  for  promoting  fac- 
tionalism in  the  parties  by  trying  to  make  them  into  something  other  than  purely 
private  associations.  Professor  Schattschneider,  for  one,  has  argued  that  we 
can  hope  for  more  genuinely  responsible  parties  in  the  United  States  only  when 
their  essential  private  nature  is  recognized: 

"Will  the  parties  be  less  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  voters  if  their  private 
character  is  generally  recognized?  Probably  not.  The  parties  do  not  need  laws  to 
make  them  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  the  \'oters  any  more  than  we  need  laws 
compelling  merchants  to  please  their  customers.  The  sovereignty  of  the  voter 
consists  in  his  freedom  of  choice  just  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  consumer  in  the 
economic  system  consists  in  his  freedom  to  trade  in  a  competitive  market.  That 
is  enough;  little  can  be  added  to  it  by  inventing  an  imaginary  membership  in  a 
fictitious  party  association.  Democracy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  parties  but 
between  the  parties."  ^" 

Perhaps  the  Committee  has  a  reply  to  this  argument;  but  the  Report  does  not 
provide  it.  Until  we  know  what  that  reply  is,  we  must  receive  the  assertion  that 
"internal  responsibility"  will  promote  "external  responsibility"  with  considerable 
reservation. 

Why  Are  American  Parties  as  They  Are? 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  suggestion  of  a  number 
of  reforms  for  American  parties,  all  intended  to  make  them  more  responsible. 
The  Committee  apparently  regards  the  primary  function  of  its  Report  to  be  that 
of  showing  the  politicians  and  the  people  some  practical  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  these  goals.  The  validity  of  its  program  of  reform,  however,  depends 
upon  its  answer  to  the  logically  prior  question  of  why  American  parties  at  present 

10  Cf.  Report,  p.  15. 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

i^Iibzd.,  p.  60  (emphasis  in  the  original). 
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display  what  the  Committee  regards  as  their  unsatisfactory  characteristics — 
for  does  not  the  soundness  of  any  therapeutic  regimen  depend  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  diagnosis  upon  which  it  is  based? 

Most  present-day  students  of  the  American  party  system  beheve  that  the 
primary  determinant  of  its  nature  is  the  fact  that  it  must  operate  within  a  con- 
stitutional system  that  sets  up  too  many  and  too  effective  barriers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  unified  and  responsible  parties. ^^  The  Report  begins  its  explanation 
as  though  it  too  were  going  to  follow  the  orthodox  course.  "Party  institutions 
and  their  operations,"  we  are  told,  "cannot  be  di\orced  from  the  general  con- 
ditions that  govern  the  nature  of  the  party  system."  i*  The  paragraphs  that 
follow,  however,  do  not  suggest  what  general  conditions  "govern"  the  nature  of 
American  parties;  instead  the  Committee  lists  certain  characteristics  of  the 
parties  which  it  considers  undesirable:  generally,  localism,  the  absence  of  any 
effective  central  leadership,  and  the  ambiguity  of  membership;  more  specificallv, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  national  party  organs  and  platforms,  the  absence  of  "intra- 
party  democracy,"  and  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  carry  on  party  research.^" 
Thus  we  are  told  a  great  deal,  here  and  elsewhere,  about  the  respects  in  which 
American  parties  are  unsatisfactor}-,  but  nowhere  in  the  Report  is  there  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  reasons  for  their  deficiencies. 

An  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  American  parties,  however, 
is  strongly  implied  in  the  Committee's  position  upon  the  kind  of  reforms  needed 
to  achieve  responsible  parties.  They  begin  by  rejecting  any  wholesale  constitu- 
tional change,  such  as,  for  example,  the  adoption  of  a  cabinet  system.  Such 
a  system,  they  argue,  presupposes  the  existence  of  strong  parties  but  does  not 
always  produce  them;  and  if  we  should  achie\e  strong  parties  in  the  United 
States,  cabinet  government  would  be  unnecessary.  So  the  indicated  program  of 
reform  is  one  that  concentrates  solely  on  changing  the  parties;  when  they  are 
made  more  responsible,  the  Committee  feels,  the  constitutional  system  will  not 
seriously  retard  the  achievement  of  truly  effective  and  democratic  government: 

"...  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  .  .  .  the  rigidity  of  the  existing  constitutional 
arrangements  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  roles  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress are  defined  b}'  the  Constitution  in  terms  that  lea^■e  both  free  to  cooperate 
and  to  rely  on  the  concept  of  party  responsibility.  ...  It  is  logical  first  to  find 
out  what  can  be  done  under  present  conditions  to  invigorate  the  parties  before 
accepting  the  conclusion  that  action  has  to  begin  with  changing  a  constitu- 
tional system  that  did  not  contemplate  the  growing  need  for  party  responsibility 
when  it  was  set  up."  ^*^ 

The  Report,  then,  clearly  rejects  the  notion  that  the  nature  of  American 
parties  is  basically  determined  by  our  constitutional  system.  It  agrees  with  Pro- 
fessor Schattschneider  that,  "The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 

13  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  7-10,  123-128;  V.  O.  Key,  Politics,  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (2nd 
ed.;  New  York,  1947),  pp.  664-667;  P.  H.  Odegard  and  E.  A.  Helms,  American  Politics 
(2nd  ed.;  New  York,  1947),  pp.  124-131;  and  D.  D.  McKean,  Party  and  Pressure 
Politics  (Boston,  1949),  pp.  29-49. 

"  Report,  p.  26. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  26-31. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  35-36  (emphasis  added). 
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ment  of  party  government  in  the  United  States  have  been  intellectual,  not 
legal  .  .  .  [and  that]  .  .  .  once  a  respectable  section  of  the  public  understands 
the  issue  [sic],  ways  of  promoting  party  government  through  the  Constitution 
can  be  found."  ^^ 

As  the  Committee  puts  it,  "The  character  of  this  publication  is  explained  by 
the  conviction  of  its  authors  that  the  weakness  of  the  American  two-party  system 
can  be  overcome  as  soon  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  electorate  wants  it  over- 
come." ^8  And  the  electorate,  they  feel,  will  want  the  party  system  made  stronger 
as  soon  as  they  fully  understand  that  more  responsible  parties,  as  the  Committee 
defines  them,  will  produce  the  more  effective  and  more  democratic  govern- 
ment which  they  so  strongly  desire. 

The  Committee's  position  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  what  barriers 
now  exist  against  the  achievement  of  responsible  party  government  in  the  United 
States  and  how  the  Committee  may  contribute  to  their  removal  may  therefore 
be  reduced  to  these  propositions:  (1)  Americans  want  effective  and  democratic 
government;  (2)  a  responsible  two-party  system  will,  despite  the  Constitution, 
produce  such  a  government;  (3)  the  present  weakness  of  our  parties  is  basically 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  people  do  not  understand  that  a  more  responsible 
party  system  will  produce  the  kind  of  government  they  want;  (4)  therefore, 
the  way  to  remedy  the  present  unsatisfactory  situation  is  to  educate  the  people 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  responsible  two-party  system,  and  to  start  reforming 
the  parties  themselves  without  attempting  the  difficult  and  probably  unnecessary 
task  of  formally  amending  the  Constitution.  Of  the  many  specific  reforms  the 
Report  proceeds  to  suggest,  all  but  three  are  concerned  solely  with  party  matters 
and  would  require  no  change  in  the  formal  constitutional  system. ^^ 

The  Committee's  whole  position  upon  the  question  of  why  American  parties 
are  as  they  are — and  consequently  its  whole  program  for  reforming  them — rests 
upon  the  validity  of  propositions  ( 1 )  and  ( 3 )  above.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
at  this  point  to  examine  those  propositions  more  critically  than  the  Committee 
has  done  in  its  Report.  Two  questions  that  arise  in  this  regard  are:  How  long 
have  American  parties  displayed  what  the  Committee  regards  as  their  unsatis- 
factory characteristics?  And  does  there  seem  to  be  any  significant  tendency  for 
them  to  change  in  those  respects?  The  Report  gives  somewhat  ambivalent  answers 
to  both  questions.  There  have  been  great  changes  in  American  society  over  the 
past  fifty  years,  we  are  told,  and  the  party  system  has  reflected  those  changes — 
although  it  is  not  made  clear  in  just  what  respects  the  party  system  has  changed. 
"Despite  these  tendencies  toward  change,  however,"  the  Report  continues, 
"formal  party  organization  in  its  main  features  is  still  substantially  what  it  was 
before  the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  the  parties  are  now  probably 
the  most  archaic  institutions  in  the  United  States."  2° 

17  Op.  cit.,  pp.  209-210. 

1^  Report,  p.  V. 

1^  The  three  exceptions  are:  revising  the  operation  of  the  Electoral  College  so  that 
the  percentage  of  electoral  votes  a  candidate  receives  will  reflect  his  share  of  the  popular 
vote  (p.  74);  lengthening  the  term  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  four 
years  (p.  75);  and  introducing  the  short  ballot  principle  into  state  elections  (p.  77). 

20  Report,  p.  25  (emphasis  in  the  original). 
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But  is  it  only  organizationally  that  the  parties  have  remained  the  same?  Have 
they  changed  greatly  with  respect  to  what  the  Committee  considers  to  be  their 
basic  deficiencies:  decentralization  and  localism,  fragmentation  of  leadership, 
ambiguity  of  membership,  inability  to  hold  their  lines  on  matters  of  public 
policy,  etc.?  The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  in  these  respects  they  have  not 
changed  significantly.  It  is  illuminating,  in  this  connection,  to  examine  the 
writings  on  parties  produced  by  leading  American  scholars  of  the  past  seventy- 
five  years.  Such  political  scientists  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Henry  Jones  Ford, 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Jesse  Macy,  M.  L  Ostrogorski,  Herbert  Croly  and  J.  Allen 
Smith  described  the  American  party  system  of  1875-1915  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  terms  that  the  Committee  employs  to  describe  the  parties  of  1950. 
And  the  first  statistical  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  party  lines  in  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  was  provided  by  the  famous  and  still  relevant  study  of 
party-voting  which  Lowell  made  in  1902.-^ 

If  the  nature  of  American  parties  has  remained  largely  the  same,  it  next  be- 
comes necessary  to  understand  why  this  is  so.  Although  the  Committee  does 
not  enlighten  us  on  this  point,  it  might  be  argued  that  American  parties  have 
remained  decentralized  and  irresponsible  because  the  people  have  not,  until 
very  recently,  been  told  of  the  desirability  of  a  more  responsible  system.  Yet 
an  examination  of  the  literature  on  parties  produced  fifty  years  ago  will  soon 
show  the  inaccuracy  of  such  an  argument.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
of  the  time,  notably  Wilson,  Lowell,  Ford,  and  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  presented  a 
case  for  a  more  responsible  American  two-party  system  that  was  at  least  as  con- 
vincing as  any  made  today.--  It  received,  moreover,  a  very  wide  hearing.-'*  The 
inescapable  fact  is  that  the  people  and  the  politicians  have  been  exposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  responsible  party  government  (and  to  its  criticism  of  American 
parties)  for  at  least  sixty-five  years,  but  that  the  essential  nature  of  our  party 
system  has  remained  the  same.  However  one  may  deplore  that  system,  he  must 
concede  that  it  has  displayed,  if  nothing  else,  a  very  impressive  ability  to  survive. 
The  Committee's  inarticulate  premise  that  it  has  survived  because  the  people 
have  not  "understood"  that  responsible  parties  will  give  them  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  want  would  be  more  convincing  if,  having  made  it  articulate,  they 
had  adduced  some  e\idence  to  support  it.  The  assumption  that  of  course  the 
people  don't  understand,  because  if  they  did  they  would  demand  responsible 
parties,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  presently  available  evidence. 

Fifty-odd  years  ago,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  suggested  another  explanation  of  the 
resistance  of  American  parties  to  change  which  the  authors  of  the  Report 

21  "The  Influence  of  Party  upon  Legislation  in  England  and  America,"  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  Year  1901  (Washington,  D.C.,  1902), 
Vol.  1,  pp.  321-542. 

22  Cf.,  for  example,  the  present  writer's  discussion  of  "Goodnow's  Theory  of  Politics," 
Southwestern  Social  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  30,  pp.  268-276  (March,  1950). 

23  Note,  in  illustration  of  this  point,  the  fact  that  Wilson's  Congressional  Government, 
which  was  first  published  in  1885  and  was  a  strong  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  responsible 
party  government  as  applied  to  the  American  party  system,  went  through  twenty-five  im- 
pressions, the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1925.  And  even  as  President,  Wilson  continued 
to  argue  for  more  responsible  parties. 
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might  well  ponder. ^^  His  thesis  was  that  American  parties  are  the  way  they  are 
because  they  are  entirely  appropriate  to  the  kind  of  government  the  American 
people  \\'ant.  He  developed  it  thus:  Unified,  disciplined  and  responsible  parties 
are  appropriate  only  to  a  government  which  seeks  to  locate  full  public  power  in 
the  hands  of  popular  majorities.  England  is  the  leading  example  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment,  and  the  English  people  have  quite  properly  established  a  cabinet  system 
in  order  to  enable  responsible  parties  and  majority  rule  to  flourish;  for  "if  the 
object  of  government  is  to  divide  the  people  into  two  political  parties,  and  to 
give  rapid  and  unlimited  effect  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  no  better 
political  system  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  suggested.  .  .  ."  -^  A  responsible  party 
system,  in  short,  is  indispensable  to  a  system  of  "unlimited"  majority  rule.  To 
any  other  svstem  it  is  quite  inappropriate. 

In  the  United  States,  Lowell  continued,  the  people  want  majority  rule  only 
up  to  a  point  and  within  very  definite  limits: 

"It  is  here  considered  of  the  first  importance  to  protect  the  individual  to  pre- 
vent the  majorit}'  from  oppressing  the  minority,  and,  except  within  certain  definite 
limits,  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  only  after  such  solemn  formali- 
ties have  been  complied  with  as  to  make  it  clear  that  popular  feeling  is  not  caused 
by  temporary  excitement,  but  is  the  result  of  a  mature  and  lasting  opinion."  -** 

Americans,  that  is  to  say,  want  both  majority  rule  and  minority  rights;  but 
they  feel  that  the  former  must  never  be  allowed  to  abridge  the  latter,  and  that 
the  latter  should  constitute  a  fundamental  limitation  upon  the  former.  Fur- 
thermore, Americans  believe  that  there  must  be  far  more  effective  restraints 
upon  the  majority  than  are  imposed  simply  by  trusting  them  to  behave  with 
self-restraint.  It  was  to  institutionalize  just  this  set  of  ideas  about  government, 
Lowell  explained,  that  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  kind  of  Constitution  they 
did — a  Constitution  planned  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  any  bare 
popular  majority  (or  any  party  or  "faction"  representing  such  a  majority)  to 
command  the  whole  power  of  the  government.  Thus  the  framers  divided  the 
power  of  the  national  government  among  three  different  agencies,  no  one  of 
which  has  full  power.  They  made  each  of  these  agencies  independent  of  the 
others  by  having  it  derive  its  power  from  a  different  source  and  acquire  its 
personnel  by  a  different  mode  of  selection.  And  they  provided  that  the  enor- 
mously important  power  of  making  the  final  decision  upon  the  limits  of  the 
powers  of  the  various  agencies  and  of  the  government  as  a  whole  be  given  to  the 
body  furthest  removed  from  control  by  bare  popular  majorities — the  courts  of 
law.-^  The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  create  this  elaborate  and  complex  struc- 
ture for  the  reason  which  the  Report  suggests,  i.e.,  because  they  "did  not  con- 
template the  growing  need  for  party  responsibility  when  [the  Constitution]  was 
set  up."  28  They  did  it  because  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  unified  and 
disciplined  majority  "faction"  would  ever  be  able  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 

^■^  Essays  on  Government  (Boston,  1897),  particularly  in  the  essays  entitled  "Cabinet 
Responsibility  and  the  Constitution"  and  "Democracy  and  the  Constitution." 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  21-22. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
^nbid.,  pp.  90-104. 
28  Report,  p.  36. 
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minorities;  and  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  such  a  situation  seemed  to  be  to  give 
any  substantial  minority  the  power  to  protect  itself  by  vetoing  any  act  of  any 
majority  it  sees  fit  to  veto.  .  .  . 

;  -  Elsewhere  Lowell  showed  how  American  parties  distort  the  expression  of 
what  majority  opinions  do  exist,  and  how  their  irresponsibility  and  weak  party 
lines  keep  even  distorted  majority  opinions  from  being  translated  into  govern- 
mental action.-''  They  are,  he  argued,  but  one  more  aspect,  albeit  it  an  im- 
portant one,  of  a  total  system  of  anti-majoritarian  government,  sustained  by  the 
conviction  of  the  American  people  that  "unlimited"  popular  majorities  are  a 
constant  and  dangerous  threat  to  minority  rights,  the  security  of  which  is  the 
primary  desideratum  of  good  government.  To  compare  the  American  party 
system  unfavorably  with  a  model  system  based  upon  British  party  practices  is 
therefore  pointless,  he  added;  for  British  parties  are  an  integral  part  of  a  gov- 
ernmental system  aimed  at  quite  different  goals  than  those  the  American  system 
seeks  to  realize.  So  long  as  Americans  continue  to  refuse  to  place  minority  rights 
at  the  mercy  of  bare  popular  majorities,  Lowell  concluded,  the  American  system 
of  government,  including  its  present  system  of  irresponsible  parties,  is  not  likely 
to  change. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  accept  Lowell's  analysis  in  its  entirety  to 
realize  that  he  raised  a  number  of  questions  which,  whether  the  Committee 
recognizes  it  or  not,  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals.  What 
is  the  nature  of  democratic  government?  And  do  the  American  people  really 
want  such  a  government?  Only  after  we  have  answered  these  questions  can  we 
decide  what  kind  of  party  system  is  appropriate  for  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  Lowell's  discussion  is  his  clear 
presentation  of  the  necessity  of  a  choice  between  majority  rule  and  minority 
rights,  and  his  reminder  that  the  doctrine  of  responsible  party  government  makes 
sense  only  in  a  context  where  the  former  has  been  chosen.  His  analysis  serves 
to  show  us  that,  unless  we  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  good  will  and  sense  of 
self-restraint  of  bare  popular  majorities,  the  protection  of  minority  rights  neces- 
sarily involves  giN  ing  some  agency  external  to  such  majorities  and  not  respon- 
sible to  them  the  power  to  veto  any  act  of  a  majority  which  it  disapproves.  We 
must,  if  "minority  rights"  in  that  sense  is  our  choice,  enable  the  minorities 
both  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  their  rights  and  to  have  the  final  say  as  to 
whether  any  given  act  of  a  majority  transgresses  those  boundaries.  We  must 
furthermore  recognize  that  the  power  to  veto  is  the  power  to  rule,  however  we 
may  wish  to  soften  that  harsh  fact  verbally;  for  the  power  to  veto  is  the  power 
to  select  the  status  quo  from  among  the  many  alternative  policies  a  govern- 
ment might,  in  any  given  situation,  pursue.  We  must,  in  short,  decide  whether 
democracy  to  us  means  majority  rule  or  minority  rights.  We  cannot  have  both, 
for  the  latter  in  essence  means  minority  rule.^° 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  issues  involved  in  the  majority  rule  vs.  minority 

^^  Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Government  (New  York,  1913),  pp.  65-66,  96-97, 
105,  139-140. 

30  For  an  able  recent  statement,  by  one  of  its  leading  American  exponents,  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  majoritarian  position,  see  Willmoore  Kendall,  "Prolegomena  to  Any 
Future  Work  on  Majority  Rule,"  Journal  of  Politics,  Vol.  12,  pp.  694-713  (Nov.,  1950). 
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rights  controversy  are  not.  and  ha^■e  not  been,  as  clearly  seen  and  faced  bv  the 
American  people  as  Lowell  seems  to  have  believed;  and  the  people  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  ha\e  made  the  clear  choice  of  minorit}'  "rights"  that  he  at- 
tributed to  them.  Probabh-  the  pre\"ailing  attitude  in  the  United  States  is  that 
we  want  both  majority"  rule  and  inviolable  minority-  rights,  and  that  neither  de- 
ser\es  anv  priority-  o\er  the  other. 

In  short,  if  the  Committee  reallv  wishes  to  see  genuinelv  effective  and  demo- 
cratic go\ernment  achieved  in  the  United  States,  it  must,  however  "impracti- 
cal" it  mav  seem,  work  for  popular  acceptance  of  the  M'hole  package  of  majorit}'- 
rule  democracy;  it  is  highlv  impractical  to  plead  just  for  a  responsible  part\' 
svstem.  which  after  all  is  just  one  part  of  the  total  democratic  package — and 
one  which  logically  comes  rather  late  in  the  argument.  No  matter  how  much 
the  President  and  Congress  may  wish  to  "cooperate,"  a  responsible  part\^  sys- 
tem can  hardly  flourish  in  a  constitutional  system  where  it  is  possible  for  a 
small  bloc  of  Senators  to  filibuster  to  death  any  part  of  the  winning  part\"'s 
program,  where  it  is  impossible,  because  of  the  staggered  calendar  of  elections, 
to  replace  the  entire  government  at  any  one  election,  and  where,  most  important 
of  all,  a  Supreme  Court  selected  for  life  and  largely  be^-ond  the  reach  of  anv 
popular  majority-  can,  for  all  practical  purposes,  declare  any  of  the  majorit}' 
party's  leading  measures  null  and  void. 

The  problem  we  face  is  not  one  of  deciding  whether  the  constitutional  svstem 
or  the  parties  should  be  changed  "first."  The  point  is  that  the  same  popular 
beliefs  about  government  which  sustain  our  present  anti-majoritarian  constitu- 
tional system  will  continue  to  sustain  (as  they  have  for  a  ver}-  long  time)  our 
anti-majoritarian  part\-  svstem.  Onlv  when  the  American  people  have  fully 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  majorit\'-rule  democracy  can  the  doctrine  of  responsible 
part}-  go\ernment  expect  to  recei\e  the  popular  acclaim  which,  whether  in 
Lowell's  time  or  our  own,  it  has  so  far  been  denied. 


RESPONSIVENESS,  RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND  MAJORITY  RULE 


J.  RoL-^XD  Penxock,  "Responsiveness,  Responsibility,  and  Majority-  Rule,"  The 
American  Political  Science  Review,  \'o\.  46,  No.  3  (September,  1952),  pp. 
790-S07.  Reprinted  by  permission.  J.  Roland  Pennock,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  at  Swarthmore  College. 


Even  apart  from  the  controversial  literature  that  the  American  Political  Science 
Association's  report,  "Toward  a  More  Responsible  Two-part}'  System,"  has 
elicited,  numerous  students  of  politics  have  come  to  question  the  workabilit}' 
of  the  part}^  responsibilit}-  theor\-  as  applied  to  this  countr}-.  .  .  .  \\Tiile  no 
attempt  at  a  thoroughgoing  reappraisal  of  the  party  responsibility  theory  will 
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be  made  here,  it  is  believed  that  some  assistance  to  seeing  it  in  its  proper 
perspective  can  be  derived  from  approaching  it  in  the  hght  of  .  .  .  [a]  discus- 
sion of  responsiveness,  responsibihty,  and  majority  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  government  through  the  agency  of  dis- 
ciplined political  parties  may  run  counter  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule,  at 
least  in  the  sense  of  responsiveness  to  the  majority  of  the  electorate.  If  the  party 
that  controls  the  legislature  and  executive  submits  to  group  discipline  and 
supports  whatever  is  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  its  own  membership,  it  is 
clear  that  this  majority  of  a  majority  may  itself  represent  only  a  minority  of  the 
electorate.  (This  problem  can  be  ameliorated,  of  course,  if  the  party  caucus  re- 
fuses to  bind  itself  by  a  bare  majorit}'  vote. )  Nor  is  such  a  hypothetical  case  at 
all  improbable.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  recently  been  exemplified 
in  Great  Britain.  The  nationalization  of  steel  is  quite  clearly  an  instance,  for  in 
1950  a  majority  of  the  voters  cast  their  ballots  for  candidates  who  were  opposed 
to  this  program.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  most  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion program  carried  out  between  1945  and  1950  had  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  voters,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  popular  majority  for  Socialism 
in  1945  was,  at  most,  a  matter  of  some  65,000  votes,  from  nearly  25  million. 
Since  the  nationalization  program  was  clearly  the  least  popular  plank  in  Labour's 
platform,  their  majority,  if  it  was  to  be  counted  at  all,  must  be  attributed  to 
other  factors. 

It  may  be  replied  that  the  British  voters  cast  their  ballots  with  their  eyes 
open  and  must  be  presumed  to  have  preferred  other  parts  of  the  Labour  pro- 
gram with  nationalization  to  opposition  programs  without  it.  This  is  perfectly 
true.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  to  force  such  a  harsh  alternative  upon  the 
voters  might  not  be  necessary  under  a  looser  party  system.  And,  furthermore, 
even  with  disciplined  parties,  clear  programs,  and  sharp  issues,  one  must  be 
chary  indeed  about  interpreting  the  results  of  national  elections  in  terms  of 
particular  issues.  Did  the  British  electorate  express  itself  in  favor  of  Labour's 
nationalization  program?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  anyone  who  approved  of  the 
rest  of  Labour's  program  more  than  he  disapproved  of  nationalization  had  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  for  the  latter  along  with  the  former,  such  a  conclusion 
would  clearly  be  unjustified;  yet  it  is  the  conclusion  called  for  by  the  orthodox 
theory. 

As  a  footnote,  we  may  observe  that  the  system  of  direct  primaries  not  only 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  enforce  party  regularity  in  the  legislature,  but  also 
makes  the  result  of  such  enforcement  more  unrepresentative,  more  contrary  to 
rule  by  the  majority  of  the  voters.  And  yet — and  this,  for  present  purposes,  is 
the  significant  point — the  institution  of  the  direct  primary  is  aimed  directly 
at  the  objective  of  securing  responsiveness  to  the  majority  will.  The  potential 
conflict  between  party  government  and  majority  rule,  in  other  words,  is  once 
more  indicated. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  party  government  system  may  be  briefly  noted: 
it  encourages  sharp  reversals  of  policy.  Again  the  case  of  British  nationalization 
of  the  steel  industry  is  in  point.  Clearly,  in  this  instance,  a  decision  of  basic 
importance  was  taken,  and  acted  upon,  before  it  had  a  sufficiently  strong  basis 
in  public  opinion  to  be  stable.  While  the  example  of  steel  is  by  no  means 
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unique,  it  is  exceptional.  The  reason  it  is  exceptional,  however,  is  that  even  in 
Britain  parties,  although  disciplined,  are  not  highly  programmatic.  More  often 
than  not  a  decision  bet\^-een  them  does  not  contribute  greatly  to  the  clarification 
of  the  majority  opinion  about  issues,  because  the  parties  hedge,  or  agree,  on  the 
issues.  In  other  words,  party  responsibility  does  not  necessarily  mean  greater 
clarity  as  to  issues,  as  is  frequently  assumed  to  be  the  case.  Under  such  circum- 
stances accountability  is  not  furthered. 

An  oft-remarked  effect  of  disciplined  parties  is  to  diminish  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  individual  legislator.  Insofar  as  a  collective  judgment  is  sub- 
stituted for  individual  judgment,  the  sense  of  responsibilit}'  of  the  individual 
legislator  tends  to  be  weakened.  Furthermore,  and  this  would  be  particularly  true 
in  the  United  States  where  legislative  membership  is  not  the  sole  avenue  to  top 
executi\e  positions  in  the  go\ernment,  a  system  that  weakens  the  position  of  the 
individual  legislator  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  interest  able  and  responsible 
men  in  running  for  legislati\e  office. 

It  is  time  we  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  If  the  s\stem  of  strong, 
programmatic  parties  tends  to  conflict  with  the  objecti\e  of  responsi\eness  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  encourages  instability  of  policy  or  a\  oids  this  evil  only 
on  pain  of  losing  its  claimed  advantage  of  greater  accountability,  and  if  it 
diminishes  the  number  of  responsible  individuals  in  the  legislature,  \\liat  of  the 
situation  with  \Acak  parties?  Is  it  unresponsi\e  or  irresponsible?  Although  these 
questions  are  too  large  to  be  given  anything  like  a  complete  answer  in  this  article, 
it  is  hoped  that  [an]  examination  .  .  .  can  suggest  partial  answers. 

The  American  system  of  loose  and  undisciplined  parties  which  vie,  on  scarcely 
even  terms,  with  pressure  groups  and  other  associations  for  gi\  ing  expression  to 
public  opinion,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  government  by  consensus,  or  by 
"concurrent  majorities."  By  permitting  representatives  to  regroup  themselves 
from  issue  to  issue,  with  relati\ely  little  regard  for  part}'  affiliation,  the  very  loose- 
ness of  the  American  system  fosters  the  maximum  response  to  majority  will.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time,  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  tends  to  make  it  difficult 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  unless  it  is  very  strongly  supported  by 
public  opinion  generally  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  support,  at  least  is  not 
vigorously  opposed  by  any  of  the  great  pressure  groups.  It  will  be  apparent  that 
this  second  feature  of  American  government  considerably  modifies  the  first  (the 
party  sj'stem  itself).  The  two  must  be  considered  together. 

WTiat  can  be  said  of  the  legislative  process  under  the  system  of  government 
prevailing  in  this  country?  As  Professor  Bailey  has  said,  "one  generalization  is 
that  the  process  is  almost  unbelievably  complex."  ^  A  bill  is  drafted,  perhaps 
by  a  legislator,  more  likely  by  the  staff  of  an  administrative  agency,  a  pressure 
group,  or  a  policy-leading  group  such  as  the  National  Planning  Association  or 
the  Committee  for  Economic  De^"elopment,  or  by  some  combination  of  two 
or  more  such  agencies.  If  it  is  an  important  bill  with  substantial  backing,  it 
will  be  the  subject  of  extensi\e  hearings  and  subsequent  executive  deliberations 
by  committees  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  testimony  of  experts  from  within 
and  without  the  government,  arguments  and  persuasive  efforts  of  all  kinds, 

1  Stephen  Kemp  Bailey,  Congress  Makes  a  Law  (New  York,  1950).  p.  2?6. 
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the  views  of  concerned  administrative  agencies  and  of  the  President,  will  all  be 
presented.  The  staff  experts  of  the  congressional  committees  themselves  are  likely 
to  play  an  influential  role.  There  will  be  abundant  opportunities  for  amend- 
ment at  various  stages  along  the  legislative  path  in  an  effort  to  adjust  conflicting 
interests;  and  especially  if  the  measure  is  highly  contro\ersial,  it  is  unlikely  to 
emerge  from  the  legislative  mill  in  its  original  form.  The  result  is  t}'pically  the 
product  of  many  minds  and  many  interests,  acting  with  the  aid  of  extensive  re- 
search facilities  to  bring  to  bear  the  relevant  facts  and  to  point  out  distortions 
or  omissions  in  each  other's  arguments  and  factual  presentations.  The  process 
is  designed  to  maximize  the  opportunities  for  criticism,  for  fresh  ideas  and  in- 
sights, and  for  achieving  a  result  that  will  receive  the  widest  possible  acceptance. 
By  this  same  token,  however,  the  product  is  likely  to  be  quite  different  from 
what  would  have  been  desired  by  any  of  the  interested  groups  in  the  first  in- 
stance— perhaps  quite  different  from  what  any  of  them  would  still  consider 
ideal.  Final  votes  in  all  probability  may  not  divide  sharply  along  party  lines. 
Such  a  situation,  it  is  sometimes  held,  is  bad  because  no  "recognizable  group, 
interest,  or  individual"  can  be  held  responsible. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that  the  legislative  process  we  ha\e  just  described  involves 
considerable  pains  to  achieve  action  that  is  responsible  in  the  sense  of  being 
explicable,  rationally  supportable.  Decision  follows  only  after  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  for  in\cstigation  and  deliberation.  The  issue  before  us,  then, 
is  whether  it  is  to  be  condemned  because  of  a  failure  to  meet  the  test  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  first  sense — answerability.  With  respect  to  this  question, 
several  observations  suggest  themsehes.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  that 
the  lack  of  an  identifiable  group,  interest,  or  individual  as  responsible  for  a 
given  act  is  certainly  not  ipso  facto  bad,  because  such  a  lack  may  indicate 
virtually  unanimous  support.  Surely  all  unanimous-consent  legislation  is  not  to 
be  condemned  because  of  the  absence  of  opposition!  In  other  words,  the  kind 
of  lack  of  responsibility  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  legislative  process  as  de- 
scribed abo\e,  ...  is  a  function  of  facts  that  add  to  the  generality  of  its  ac- 
ceptability. Responsibility  for  steel  nationalization  in  England  was  clear;  but  it 
was  purchased  at  the  price  of  such  low  acceptability  that  the  decision  did  not 
stick.  Nationalization  of  the  mines,  not  to  mention  "cradle-to-the-grave"  secu- 
rity, on  the  other  hand,  had  bipartisan  support  from  the  outset.  It  is  hard  to 
view  with  dissatisfaction  the  consequent  diffusion  of  responsibility.  .  .  . 

We  must  look  further,  however,  at  this  matter  of  answerability.  Its  purpose, 
of  course,  is  to  enable  the  electorate  to  control  policy.  If  something  is  done  which 
the  electorate  disapproxes,  there  should  be  a  workable  way  for  the  voters  to 
express  that  disapproval  and  bring  about  a  change.  Legislation  which  has  re- 
ceived very  general  approval,  which  represents  a  substantial  consensus,  is  much 
less  likely  than  bare  majority  legislation  to  become  the  subject  of  popular  disap- 
proval. The  very  process  that  beclouds  accountability  makes  it  less  essen- 
tial. .  .  . 

Indeed,  the  whole  theory  that  the  political  party  is  the  primary  agency  for 
the  enforcement  of  responsibility  with  respect  to  particular  issues  appears  to 
be  somewhat  outmoded  in  contemporary  America.  When  issues  were  relatively 
few  and  simple,  it  made  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Half  a  century  ago,  a  few  great 
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but  relatively  simple  questions,  such  as  those  involving  tariffs  and  trusts,  were 
predominant.  It  calls  for  no  listing  of  the  issues  that  face  Congress  today  to 
prove  that  the  present  situation  is  very  different.  .  .  . 

Opinions  cluster  sufficiently  to  admit  of  considerable  polar  differentiation  (but 
not  polar  opposites)  in  any  given  region,  and  a  slight  degree  of  such  differentia- 
tion clearly  exists  nationally;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  Southern  Demo- 
crats will  vote  for  a  pro-labor  presidential  candidate  only  because  they  can 
elect  Congressmen  who  will  join  with  Republicans  to  defeat  his  policies.  Nor 
is  this  situation  confined  to  the  Democratic  Party.  The  basic  condition  it  re- 
flects has  nothing  to  do  with  party  organization  or  the  form  of  government;  it 
lies  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  issues  facing  the  country  and  the  almost 
equal  number  and  variety  of  group  interests  comprising  the  electorate.  Such  a 
plurality  of  \'iews  cannot  be  forced  into  the  confines  of  dichotomous  state- 
ment. .  .  . 

Before  concluding  this  discussion,  we  must  deal  with  an  objection  that  is 
commonly  raised  against  weak  political  parties.  It  is  said  that  they  facilitate  log- 
rolling in  the  legislature,  since  individuals  and  groups  in  the  legislature  are 
relatixely  free  to  shift  alignments  from  issue  to  issue,  and  that  they  encourage 
competitive  bidding  for  popular  support  by  being  free  with  promises  of  largesse. 
Since  both  of  these  practices  might  properly  be  designated  as  irresponsible,  it 
is  pertinent  to  consider  them  in  the  present  context;  and  the  two  points  are 
closely  enough  related  to  be  treated  together.  That  both  conditions  are  far  too 
characteristic  of  the  American  scene  is  painfully  evident.  The  question  of  whether 
the  existence  of  disciplined  political  parties,  even  if  it  were  attainable,  would 
impro\e  the  situation,  calls  for  consideration.  .  .  . 

The  existence  of  strong  parties  ...  [in  England]  did  not  prevent  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  1951  campaign  from  promising  to  cut  expenditures,  but  to 
maintain  the  social  services  and  build  more  houses.  Nor  did  strong  parties  hinder 
the  Labour  Government  from  pursuing  inconsistent  objectives,  such  as  seeking 
to  replenish  capital  goods  while  greatly  expanding  consumption,  tr)ang  to  stimu- 
late private  investment  while  threatening  nationalization,  and  opposing  na- 
tionalization of  British  interests  abroad  while  pursuing  a  nationalization  policy 
at  home.  Surely  the  vices  of  bidding  for  votes  by  pursuing  opposing  objectives 
at  the  same  time  are  by  no  means  confined  to  governments  lacking  disciplined 
parties. 

As  long  as  political  parties  can  hope  to  defeat  their  opponents  by  winning 
the  votes  of  groups  from  within  the  other  party,  or  from  independents,  they 
will  be  tempted  to  try  to  do  so  by  promising  good  things  to  the  groups  they 
are  courting.  In  fact,  the  stronger  is  the  discipline  of  a  given  party,  the  better 
it  can  afford  to  make  such  promises  even  when  they  run  counter  to  the  interests 
of  some  of  its  constituent  elements.  We  are  confronted  here  with  a  problem  of 
democracy,  not  a  problem  of  a  particular  party  system. 

Moreover,  a  strongly  disciplined,  two-party  system  can  be  obtained  only  by 
creating  a  sharp  division  of  the  population  along  class-conscious  lines.  If  the 
parties  are  evenly  balanced,  both  competitive  bidding  for  votes  and  frequent 
reversals  of  policy  (assuming  programmatic  parties)  are  the  natural  results.  If 
one  party  or  the  other  gains  marked  ascendancy,  the  logical  outcome  is  class  rule 
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and  exploitation,  rather  than  responsible  search  for  the  means  of  achieving  the 
greatest  possible  general  acceptability. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  political  parties  are  not  important.  They  are 
one  of  the  kinds  of  organization  essential  to  the  political  process.  They  are 
indispensable;  but  without  supplementation  they  would  be  woefully  inadequate. 
Moreo\er,  I  am  not  concerned  to  argue  whether  or  not  some  strengthening 
might  be  both  possible  and  desirable.  Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Parties  are  undoubtedly  advisable.  Possibly  most  of  them 
are.  But,  and  this  is  part  of  what  I  am  concerned  to  argue,  they  would  not 
accomplish  as  much  as  the  Committee  appears  to  believe;  and  it  would  not 
be  desirable  that  they  should.  Tightly  disciplined  and  programmatic  political 
parties  would  be  as  inadequate  for  the  task  of  political  brokerage  in  America  as 
the  belief  that  we  could  create  them  would  be  unrealistic. 


PARTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Norton  E.  Long,  "Party  Government  and  the  United  States,"  Journal  of 
Politics,  Vol.  13,  No.  2  (May,  1951),  pp.  187-214,  passim.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. Norton  E.  Long,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Western 
Reserve  University. 


Political  scientists  have  generally  accepted  an  idealized  version  of  the  British 
two-party  system  as  a  model  for  democratic  government.  It  is  at  once  the 
revered  classic  of  party  government  and  the  outstanding  exception  to  its  gen- 
eral practice  throughout  the  world.  Curiously  enough,  more  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  explaining  why  everybody  else  differs  from  the  British  than  vice 
versa.  There  may  be  a  trace  of  resemblance  here  to  our  erstwhile  preoccupation 
with  the  even  more  universal  deviation  from  the  system  of  laisscz  faire — a  sys- 
tem equally  impeccable  in  theory  but  with  the  even  graver  disadvantage  of  being 
nowhere  practiced.  .  .  . 

The  principal  distinction  between  British  and  American  parties  lies  in  the 
centralized  leadership  and  discipline  of  the  one  and  the  extremely  loose  and 
decentralized  character  of  the  other.  The  immediate  and  obvious  cause  of  this 
difference  stems  from  the  transformation  of  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  kind 
of  electoral  college  whose  business  is  to  elect  and  support  a  prime  minister  and 
a  cabinet.  This  election,  while  by  no  means  as  rigidly  determined  as  the  American 
electoral  college,  is  nonetheless  largely  subordinated  to  the  dictates  of  public 
opinion.  The  honorable  member  is  chosen  not  for  his  own  sake  but  because  he 
will  faithfully  accept  the  whip.  As  Jennings  points  out,  "he  possesses  [his  seat] 
only  because  he  wears  a  party  label.  Deprived  of  his  label  he  would,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  sink  into  the  comparative  insignificance  that  his  character 
probably  merits."  ^  Loss  of  the  party  label  would  have  equally  disastrous  effects 

'^  W.  Ivor  Jennings,  Parliament  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1930),  p. 
122. 
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on  the  American  party  politico,  but  it  would  rarely  occur  for  insubordination.  In 
England,  to  be  sure,  the  party  label  is  seldom  removed  by  the  central  leader- 
ship since  discipline  usually  occurs  at  the  constituency  level.  The  local  com- 
mittee of  the  party  can  be  trusted  to  keep  erring  sheep  in  the  party  fold,  for 
it  consists  of  "keen  party  men  who  are  usually  orthodox,  and  perhaps  rather 
more  than  orthodox."  ^  The  nominating  machinery  locally  is  geared  to  the 
maintenance  of  party  discipline  behind  a  national  leadership.  The  power  to 
threaten  a  dissolution  is  an  additional  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  leader- 
ship and  doubtless  exercises  a  substantial  restraint  on  the  restive.  Central  con 
trol  of  important  sources  of  campaign  finances  provides  a  further  stimulus  to 
party  regularity.  But  what  stands  out  in  any  comparison  of  the  British  and 
American  party  systems  as  the  real  source  of  discipline  and  authority  in  the 
former  is  first,  the  voters'  paramount  interest  in  their  member  as  a  supporter 
of  a  cabinet  and  a  program,  and  second,  the  devotion  of  local  party  leadership 
to  national  policy  and  leaders. 

This  contrasts  with  the  American  tradition  that  a  President  should  refrain 
from  interfering  in  the  primaries  of  his  party,  a  tradition  that  justifies  voting 
for  a  Roosevelt  and  a  Byrd  on  the  grounds  that  both  are  good  men,  a  tradition 
that  even  goes  so  far  in  its  ambivalence  towards  the  logic  of  party  govern- 
ment as  to  condemn  Wilson's  appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress  as  narrowly 
partisan.  The  persistent  localism  of  American  politics  has  combined  with  this 
tradition  to  defeat  most  attempts  at  purgmg  even  the  most  confirmed  party 
rebels.  The  interests  of  local  party  leaderships,  when  not  hostile  to  Washington, 
frequently  extend  no  farther  than  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  value  of  keep- 
ing the  voter  regular.  Their  preoccupation  is  for  the  most  part  with  local  job 
politics  rather  than  national  policy. 

The  difference  in  attitude  of  the  American  voter  and  the  local  party  chief 
from  that  prevailing  in  England  is  striking.  American  party  politics  is  still  more 
feudal  than  national,  reflecting  not  only  the  realities  of  the  continental  expanse 
of  the  country  but  also  the  rudimentary  development  of  a  national  public 
opinion  and  its  consequent  lack  of  structure. 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  Public  Opinion  incisively 
demonstrated  the  dilemma  of  American  democracy  faced  with  the  twin  problems 
of  the  self-centered  man  and  the  self-contained  community.  In  his  recent  book. 
Congress  on  Trial,^  Professor  James  MacGregor  Burns  has  shown  how  largely 
the  world  of  Congressmen  is  still  that  of  the  self-contained  community.  The 
self-centered  men,  politicians  and  voters  alike,  and  the  self-contained  com- 
munities have  to  be  Imked.  "Patronage  and  pork  amalgamate  and  stabilize 
thousands  of  special  opinions,  local  discontents,  private  ambitions."  *  .  .  . 

[But]  in  an  era  of  mass  franchise  something  even  more  widely  available  than 
jobs  and  pork  was  necessary  to  discipline  and  orient  the  imagination  of  master- 
less  men,  spawned  in  a  raw  environment  largely  lacking  in  socialized  patterns  of 
rank.  This  discipline  was  provided  by  party  label  and  ritual,  but  even  more  by 

^Ibid.,  p.  123. 

3  Congress  on  Trial:  The  Legislative  Process  and  the  Administrative  State  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1949). 

*  Walter  Lippmann,  Public  Opinion  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1946),  p.  220. 
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the  party  chief.  The  charismatic  leadership  embodied  in  the  Presidency  pro- 
vided the  unification  of  personal  allegiance,  the  most  general  and  elemental 
political  bond  of  all  mankind.  .  .  . 

Stable  and  powerful  leadership  capable  of  formulating  and  executing  a  re- 
sponsible national  program  depends  on  Presidential  domination  of  the  legislature. 
The  shock  of  such  an  assertion  arises  from  the  acceptance  of  the  separation  of 
powers  dogma  and  the  assumption  that  the  medieval  theory  of  a  concordance  of 
offices  is  possible  without  the  anarchy  its  practice  entailed.  .  .  . 

Institutionalized  control  of  the  majority  party  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
requires  public  acceptance  of  central  definition  of  orthodoxy  and  a  centrally 
controlled  party  bureaucracy  to  make  good  the  definition  in  the  constituencies. 
Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  the  party  must  become  a  far  flung  ter- 
ritorial government  with  the  President  at  its  head.  Governments  require  ideology 
and  symbols  of  legitimacy  for  the  citizens,  officials  of  their  own  and  funds  of 
their  own,  these  at  the  very  least  if  they  are  to  function  as  more  than  mere 
confederacies.  The  party  in  power  has  a  monarch,  both  parties  have  labels  with 
the  dexoted  following  of  a  brand  name,  but  neither  party  has  a  bureaucracy 
or  a  treasury.  The  ideological  weakness  of  our  parties,  attractive  to  many  as  a 
charm  against  isms,  necessitates  dependence  on  the  personal  leadership  of  the 
President  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  mass  following.  .  .  . 

The  promising  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  the  forces  of  party  centralization 
have  been  blunted.  The  Hatch  Act  with  its  twofold  attack  on  the  use  of  central 
funds  and  the  political  use  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  is  but  a  confirmation  of 
senatorial  power  in  the  pro\inces.  Presidential  po\x'er  to  become  effective  must 
be  implemented  with  a  loyal  and  obedient  bureaucracy  extending  into  the  con- 
stituencies. The  locally  financed  political  machines  which  carry  on  federal  poli- 
tics as  a  joint  cost  operation  to  their  local  concerns  are  beyond  effective  control 
and  discipline. 

The  problem  of  party  goxernment  is  then  the  sinews  of  war,  men  and  money. 
As  in  war,  volunteers  are  fine,  contributions  are  grand,  but  for  the  pull  you  need 
professionals  and  well-established  sources  of  revenue.  If  you  have  to  depend 
on  a  motley  crew  of  feudal  bands  welded  together  for  the  spoils  of  the  quad- 
rennial crusade,  the  inevitable  disintegration  and  indiscipline  must  be  expected. 
The  sources  of  the  men  and  the  money  will  be  decisive. 

It  is  easy  to  personify  the  parties  and  the  public  and  to  make  a  case  for 
their  gain  from  clarification.  In  a  trenchant  article  in  the  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view, Morstein  Marx  does  just  this  and  scores  off  the  Harper's  school  of  latter 
day  Calhounites  with  pleasing  finesse.^  However,  if  politics  is,  as  Harold  Lass- 
well  claims,  the  science  of  "who  gets  what,  when,  and  how,"  the  political 
analyst  cannot  escape  asking  the  vulgar  question,  "who  will  do  what,  when, 
how,  and,  perhaps,  why." 

There  is  a  well-nigh  irresistible  temptation  to  follow  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing adopted  by  the  World  Federalists.  The  end  is  morally  compelling,  its  at- 
tainment is  of  the  highest  importance  to  human  survival,  therefore  it  must  be 
practically  possible.  From  this  one  skips  the  pedestrian  task  of  empirical  investi- 

5  Fritz  Morstein  Marx,  "Party  Responsibility  and  Legislative  Program,"  Columbia 
Law  Review,  Vol.  50,  No.  3  (March,  1950),  pp.  281-299. 
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gation  of  means — the  next  step  and  the  next  step  and  the  next  step,  recom- 
mended by  Dewey — to  take  up  the  construction  of  machinery.  Constitutional 
devices  proving  feasible  in  the  language  of  law  and  the  grammar  of  logic,  the 
rational  problem  is  solved.  All  that  remains  is  the  task  of  con\'ersion  of  the 
unenlightened.  As  Professor  Schattschneider  has  remarked,  it  is  as  easy  for  us 
to  change  our  party  system  as  to  change  our  minds.*^  Neither,  unfortunately,  is 
easy.  If  our  party  system  is  more  than  a  superficial  manifestation  of  our  culture, 
and  by  our  minds  is  meant,  as  it  meaningfully  must  be,  our  habits,  the  task 
is  one  of  the  first  magnitude.  \Vliat  is  easy  is  to  toy  with  ideas;  what  is  neces- 
sary for  meaningful  analysis  is  to  examine  the  total  behavior  change  implied  in 
the  new  conduct  envisioned  and  the  leverage  and  motivation  available  for  its 
effectuation.  .  .  . 

Who  with  the  means  of  political  action  has  a  compelling  stake  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  party  centralization?  Some  of  the  federal  ofHce  holders,  not  all, 
some  of  the  labor  group  who  genuinely  seek  a  national  program  that  requires 
party  discipline  for  its  effectuation,  individuals  here  and  there,  men  of  good 
\\ill.  It  would  seem  there  must  be  more.  The  importance  of  responsible,  stable, 
programmatic  leadership  is  all  too  apparent.  So  in  an  even  more  melancholy 
degree  is  the  importance  of  world  government,  yet  it  too  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
friends  and  realistically  goal-oriented  measures.  .  .  . 

If  our  present  difficulties  are  in  part  the  result  of  political  feudalism  in  modern 
guise,  then  for  short  run,  good  or  ill,  the  lone  individual  can  do  little  more 
than  put  his  feather  in  the  balance  of  the  nation  and  the  institutions  making 
for  its  unification.  What  these  are  invite  the  discriminating  attention  of  those 
who  needs  must  enlist.  We  may  well,  given  our  economic  resources,  afford  the 
luxury  of  the  logrolling  our  leaderless  legislature  invites;  we  cannot,  given  the 
military  dangers  of  the  world  we  live  in,  afford  the  same  confused  frustration 
in  our  international  affairs.  In  the  history  of  government  brutal  military  facts 
have  played  a  major  role.  Here  in  the  United  States  two  oceans,  weak  neigh- 
bors, and  the  British  fleet  have  spared  us  their  positive  influence.  The  old 
security  is  gone  though  the  illusions  of  isolated  safety  befuddle  the  imagination. 
Our  readiest  instrument  to  meet  the  dangers  we  face  is  in  the  plenitude  of 
Presidential  power.  There  is  little  time  to  safely  institutionalize  that  power  in 
the  constitutionalizing  machinery  of  party  government.  With  all  blindness  and 
incompetence  in  Presidential  advisers  and  national  bureaucracy,  they  form  our 
most  hopeful  source  of  rationality  in  the  conduct  of  perilous  affairs. 

Presidential  government  operating  through  a  nationalizing  bureaucracy  with 
a  Congress  reduced  to  the  role  of  critic  may  be  far  from  the  ideal  of  party 
government  we  might  desire.  It  still  may  be  our  only  chance  of  successfully 
utilizing  the  expert  knowledge  and  planning  necessary  to  chart  our  way  in  the 
foul  weather  ahead.  Though  in  bad  repute  because  of  our  distaste  for  things 
German,  American  thinkers  might  do  worse  than  consider  the  Rechtsstaat  as 
a  form  not  without  meaning  for  us.  Nineteenth  century  British  parliamentarism 
may  well  be  the  age  of  gold,  an  age  that  is  always  in  the  past. 

^  E.  E.  Schattschneider,  The  Struggle  for  Party  Government  (College  Park:  The 
University  of  Maryland,  1948),  p.  28. 
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A  political  party  must  have  a  well-developed  organization  in  order  to  function 
effectively,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  pressure  groups,  the  basic  purpose  of  political 
parties  has  conditioned  their  organizational  structure.  The  raison  d'etre  of  our 
major  parties  is  to  gain  control  of  the  government  by  winning  elections.  Thus, 
logically,  the  political  parties  are  organized  around  the  various  electoral  units — 
national,  state,  and  local.  The  following  descriptive  chart  of  the  Republican  party 
illustrates  that  parties  are  organized  in  a  hierarchy  of  committees  and  chairmen. 
The  national  committee,  the  national  chairman,  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittees head  the  formal  structure  of  the  party.  At  successively  lower  levels  in 
the  party  hierarchy  in  a  typical  state  are  the  state  chairman  and  committee, 
county  chairman  and  committee,  municipal  chairman  and  perhaps  municipal 
committee,  ward  chairman,  and  the  precinct  worker. 

The  power  structure  of  the  parties,  however,  cannot  be  fully  understood 
simply  by  viewing  an  organizational  chart.  It  was  noted  in  Chapter  9  that  our 
political  parties  may  be  described  as  loose  confederations  of  state  and  local  party 
organizations.  As  Go\ernor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  pointed  out  in  his  article,  there 
are  literally  "96  parties,  one  Democratic  Party  and  one  Republican  Party  in  each 
of  the  48  states."  On  paper  the  organization  of  the  parties  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  the  national  chairman  and  national  committee  exercise  substantial 
authority  o\er  state  and  local  ofhcials  and  organizations;  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Actually  the  national  party  officials  wield  very  little  direct  control  o\er 
the  individuals  at  the  lower  le\els  of  the  party  hierarchy. 

The  description  of  the  formal  organization  of  political  parties  also  fails  to 
indicate  the  great  variation  found  in  the  power  structure  of  the  parties  within 
the  forty-eight  states.  Some  states  possess  a  well-disciplined  political  machine 
which  effecti\ely  controls  the  entire  party  within  the  state's  geographic  bounda- 
ries. In  other  areas  the  state  organization  may  itself  be  a  loose  union  or  con- 
federation of  city  and  county  organizations.  In  still  other  states  there  is  little 
or  no  permanent  party  organization.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  generalize 
about  the  party  organizations  in  the  forty-eight  states. 

The  selections  in  this  chapter  are  concerned  with  the  functioning  of  party 
organizations  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  powers  and  activities  of  the  na- 
tional party  officials  and  organizations  will  be  treated  in  subsequent  chapters. 

In  the  first  selection,  "Bosses  and  Machines,"  Edward  J.  Flynn,  the  Democratic 
boss  of  Bronx  County,  New  York,  for  over  three  decades  and  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  provides  an  interesting  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  a  political  boss  and  his  machine  function  and  why 
it  is  difficult  for  insurgent  forces  to  replace  them.  He  believes  that  the  terms 
'organization"  and  "leader"  on  the  one  hand  and  "machine"  and  "boss"  on 
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Chart  Showing  Organization  of  the  Repubhcan  Party  (Reprinted  by  permission  from 
the  Republican  Campaign  Manual,  p.  9). 
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the  other  should  be  used  synonomously.  Flynn  writes  that  "it  is  only  the 
'leader'  you  don't  like  who  is  a  'boss'  and  the  'organization'  you  don't  like  that  is 
a  'machine.'  "  In  his  opinion,  bosses  and  machines  "are  inevitable  under  our 
system  of  government."  Although  some  people  may  disagree  with  Flynn's  views, 
everyone  should  find  his  description  of  the  Bronx  County  Democratic  organiza- 
tion highly  informative  and  provocative. 

Warren  Moscow,  in  the  second  article,  "Exit  the  Boss,  Enter  the  Leader," 
agrees  with  Flynn  that  political  organizations  or  machines  will  exist  as  long  as 
we  ha\e  a  two-party  system.  He  holds  the  \icw,  however,  that  the  political  boss 
of  the  type  exemplified  by  Frank  Hague  and  Tom  Pendergast  is  disappearing 
from  the  American  political  scene  and  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  kind  of 
political  "leader"  or  "boss."  According  to  Moscow,  the  new  type  of  leader  or 
boss  is  more  efficient  and  respectable  but  "not  necessarilv  more  scrupulous — 
just  more  careful  and  much  smoother." 

The  precinct  worker,  who  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  party  hierarchv,  has 
often  been  described  as  the  key  person  in  a  successful  political  organization, 
Sonva  Forthal-Spiesman,  in  the  third  selection,  "The  Party  Organization  and 
the  Precinct  Worker,"  discusses  the  role  of  the  precinct  worker  in  the  party 
organizations  of  large  cities.  Professor  Spiesman  points  out  that  the  type  of  per- 
son who  becomes  a  precinct  worker  and  the  activities  in  which  he  engages  will 
depend  largely  on  the  kind  of  people  who  li\e  in  his  voting  district.  By  and 
large,  he  will  reflect  the  economic,  educational,  and  social  level  of  his  particular 
precinct,  and  he  will  probably  be  a  member  of  the  dominant  ethnic  group. 

The  first  three  selections  in  this  chapter  describe  characteristics  of  party  or- 
ganizations in  regions  which  have  highly  organized  parties.  In  the  fourth  and 
concluding  selection,  "City  Politics:  Free  Style,"  Robert  L.  Morlan  draws  on 
his  own  experience  in  politics  in  Minneapolis  to  describe  the  party  organiza- 
tions in  a  city  in  which  the  political  parties  are  loosely  organized.  Professor 
Morlan  points  out  that  in  the  past  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  party 
bosses  and  tightly  disciplined  machines  that  many  people  have  incorrectly  as- 
sumed that  this  type  of  political  activity  is  found  in  all  large  cities  in  the  United 
States. 
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Edward  J.  Flynn,  You're  the  Boss  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1947), 
pp.  219-232,  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Edward  J.  Flynn  died  in  August,  1953.  He  had  been  the  Democratic 
boss  of  Bronx  County  for  over  three  decades  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  from  1940  until  1944. 


"The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Brown. 

"Mr.  Brown:   I  offer  the  following  resolution  and  move  its  adoption. 

"The  Chairman:  The  Secretary  will  read. 

"The  Secretary:  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee  of  Bronx  County  offer  to  the  enrolled  Democrats  of 
Bronx  County  at  the  primary  election  to  be  held  on  July  31,  1945,  the  follovi'- 
mg  named  persons  for  the  respective  ofEces  to  be  filled  at  the  said  primary: 

"For  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York:  William  O'Dwyer. 

"For  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Lazarus  Joseph. 

"For  President  of  the  Council:  Vincent  R.  Impellitteri. 

"For  President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx:  James  J.  Lyons. 

"For  District  Attorney,  County  of  Bronx:  Samuel  J.  Foley. 

"For  Justices  of  the  Municipal  Court,  1st  Municipal  Court  District,  County 
of  Bronx:  William  Lyman,  Christopher  C.  McGrath,  Charles  A.  Loreto. 

"For  Justices  of  the  Municipal  Court,  2nd  Municipal  Court  District,  County 
of  Bronx:  Michael  N.  Delagi,  Agnes  M.  Craig. 

"The  Chairman:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  kindly  so  signify 
by  saying  'Aye.'  The  motion  is  carried  and  the  resolution  is  adopted.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Mr.  Buckley. 

"Mr.  Buckley:  I  move  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

"The  Chairman:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  adjourn  kindly  so 
signify  by  saying  'Aye.'  The  meeting  is  adjourned." 

These  are  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  Bronx  County,  New  York.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
present  formally  the  Democratic  organization's  slate  to  the  enrolled  Democrats 
of  that  county. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Bronx  County  con- 
sists of  thirty-three  men  and  women,  who  are  the  Executive  Members  of  the 
County  Committee.  They  are  the  heart  of  the  Democratic  organization.  They 
are  presided  over  by  the  Chairman,  who  happens  to  be  myself.  There  you  have, 
very  simply,  what  is  known  as  a  "machine." 

It  took  ten  minutes  {perhaps  less)  to  hold  the  meeting.  There  were  no  ob- 
jections, for  everything  had  been  arranged  in  advance.  The  very  smoothness  of 
the  proceedings  exemplifies  practical  politics  in  action.  For  within  the  periphery 
of  that  meeting  may  be  found,  one  by  one,  the  axioms  on  which  practical  politics 
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are  based,  beginning  with  the  voter  root  and  extending  to  the  highest  pohtical 
office:  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  mechanism,  and  in  trying  to  arrive  at  just  what  makes  a  po- 
htical machine  tick,  I  am  calhng  on  my  own  twenty-five  years  of  pohtical  ex- 
perience and  the  specific  example  of  Bronx  County.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Bronx  County  has  elected  only  Democratic  county  officials.  It  has 
become,  on  percentage,  the  greatest  Democratic  county  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line. 

Thus,  by  augmenting  or  reducing  the  model  of  Bronx  County,  and  with 
due  allowance  for  variations  in  state  laws,  one  can  get  a  picture  of  party  work- 
ings in  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States,  for  political  divisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  fundamentals  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  meeting  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  enrolled 
Democrats  were  being  offered  candidates  for  Mayor,  for  Comptroller,  and  for 
President  of  the  City  Council.  They  were  also  being  presented  with  candidates 
for  President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  Bronx  County  District  Attorney,  and 
five  Municipal  Court  judgeships. 

The  nominations  for  the  city-wide  offices  had  already  been  agreed  upon  bv 
the  five  County  Leaders  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Nominations  for  Bronx 
County  offices  were  agreed  to  after  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  Executive 
Members  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

How,  then,  were  these  nominations  actually  arri\ed  at?  To  deny  that  I, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  am  the  dominant  force  in  the 
Bronx  Democratic  organization  would  be  foolish.  And  since  I  am  the  controlling 
force,  any  action  I  take  must  be  one  that  I  believe  will  benefit  the  people  of 
the  Bronx  first  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  organization  second.  I  mention 
the  people  first,  because  it  is  one  of  our  political  legends  that  bosses  never  pay 
any  attention  to  the  public.  Of  course  the  legend  will  not  stand  up  against 
any  logical  analysis,  for  it  must  be  rather  obvious  that  a  political  boss  can 
survive  only  so  long  as  he  wins  elections,  and  equally  obvious  that  the  only 
way  to  win  elections  year  after  year  is  to  know  what  the  voters  want  and  give  it 
to  them.  .  .  . 

What  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  in  this  nomination? 

The  Bronx  is  a  cosmopolitan  place.  The  Jewish  and  Italian  populations  are 
large.  There  are  also  many  Irish  Catholics.  These  three  groups  make  up  the 
largest  portions  of  the  county.  Therefore,  when  the  organization  is  forming  a 
ticket  to  present  to  the  people,  it  is  important  that  the  candidates  represent  and 
come  from  these  three  large  groups.  It  is  curious  how  some  "reformers"  labor 
this  point,  arguing  that  it  is  "pandering  to  racial  and  religious  blocs."  Our 
whole  system  of  government  is  based  on  proportional  representation.  But  of 
course  the  "reformers"  in  question  are  not  always  consistent,  for  just  now  they 
see  nothing  wrong  with  special  appeals  to  organized  labor,  to  take  just  one 
example.  (Neither  do  I,  but  the  distinction  is  that  I  am  consistent  in  my  belief 
that  special-interest  groups  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  represented  in  the  bodies 
that  govern  us  all.)    .  .  . 

Hence  our  ticket  shaped  up  as  a  well-rounded  one:  Lyons  and  Foley  were 
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Irish,  Joseph  and  Lyman  were  Jewish,  Delagi  and  Loreto  were  of  Itahan  descent. 

"Cynical!"  the  "reformers"  will  say.  "Shocking!"  "Calculating!"  "So  this  is 
how  a  machine  functions!" 

Yes,  this  is  the  way  a  machine  functions.  How  else  could  it  function  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people.  It  should  be  remembered  that  we  were  offering  these 
names  to  the  enrolled  Democrats  of  Bronx  County  in  a  Democratic  primary. 
It  did  not  mean  that  there  could  be  no  opposition  to  them.  Any  person  who 
wished  to  dispute  our  judgment  had  that  right  in  the  primary  polling  booth, 
where  none  could  see  him. 

True,  scattered  individuals  cannot  successfully  challenge  the  decisions  of  a 
machine.  But  if  the  machine  is  a  bad  one — if  it  deserves  to  be  beaten  because 
of  its  offensive  political  activities  or  because  of  the  caliber  of  the  men  it  nomi- 
nates— opposition  can  be  organized  to  fight  out  the  issues  in  the  primaries.  I'll 
admit  it  is  not  easy.  It  takes  time,  patience,  money,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work 
to  beat  a  machine  in  this  way.  Nor  am  I  attempting  to  say  that  this  is  the  best 
method.  It  just  happens  to  be  the  only  one  provided  under  the  election  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  point  is,  machines  have  been  successfully  fought 
in  the  past,  and  they  will  be  again. 

I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of  Bronx 
County  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  order  to  remain  in  that  position  I  must 
always  have  the  Committee  votes  to  support  me.  My  control  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  this  support.  If  a  majority  of  the  Committee  decided  they  no 
longer  wanted  me,  they  could  call  a  meeting  tomorrow  and  supplant  me.  But 
during  my  entire  service  as  Chairman,  there  has  never  been  any  serious  threat 
to  my  Leadership.  There  has  been  occasional  scattered  opposition,  but  never 
any  real  danger. 

How  do  I  maintain  the  majority  support  of  the  Executive  Committee?  To 
begin  with,  I  always  see  to  it  that  the  key  party  workers  have  some  sort  of  exempt 
positions,  if  they  want  them.  Some  of  the  salaries  are  small  (particularly  those 
given  to  women).  They  run  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  only  one  at  ten  thousand.  Still,  to  use  political  parlance,  all  the  District 
Leaders  have  been  "taken  care  of"  during  my  entire  term  as  County  Leader. 
In  New  York  County,  by  contrast,  there  have  been  many  changes  among  the 
District  Leaders  during  the  same  period — because  they  were  not  put  into  exempt 
positions.  The  biggest  turnover  came  about  when  the  Democrats  lost  the  county 
and  borough  offices  in  the  fusion  heyday.  Bronx  County  is  the  only  county  within 
the  city  that  has  never  been  defeated  either  for  county  or  for  borough  offices. 

The  families  also — sons,  daughters,  husbands,  wives — of  the  District  Leaders 
are  taken  care  of  in  some  way  or  other.  Sometimes  they  are  given  exempt  posi- 
tions, and  sometimes  they  get  help  from  us  in  the  line  of  civil  service  pro- 
motion. It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  if  this  is  the  real  reason  why  I  have  had  their 
support  down  through  the  years,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  it  has  been  extremely 
important  to  my  remaining  as  Leader. 

There  is  one  other  important  factor  in  retaining  the  support  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  although  it  has  never  been  put  to  test,  I  am  confident  that 
it  could  be  with  perfect  safety.  I  have  the  final  word  about  who  should  be 
appointed  to  positions  that  control  exempt  jobs.  The  County  Committeemen 
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who  elect  the  Executive  Members  know  this.  Also,  it  is  inevitable  that  during 
the  years  of  my  Leadership  I  have  come  to  know  these  Committeemen  well, 
and  they  in  turn  to  know  me.  I  feel  sure  that  should  I  express  to  them  a  desire 
to  have  a  District  Leader  removed,  a  new  Leader  would  be  selected  immedi- 
ately. Thus  not  only  my  long  association  with  the  party,  but  my  absolute  con- 
trol of  exempt  positions,  is  a  powerful  influence  in  mv  control.  .  .  . 

I  have  said  that  I  never  had  any  serious  opposition.  There  is  always  some 
opposition.  There  is  a  group  at  the  present  time  in  Bronx  County  that  has,  for 
years,  been  seeking  to  unseat  me  as  County  Chairman.  They  have  tried  to  do 
so  in  the  primaries,  in  the  election  of  County  Committeemen  and  Leaders,  and 
in  the  election  of  candidates  other  than  those  named  by  the  organization.  At 
various  times  some  of  them  have  made  things  rather  uncomfortable,  but  because 
of  the  closeness  with  which  the  organization  is  held  together,  they've  not  yet  been 
able  to  score  a  single  triumph. 

Victory  is  easier  for  the  organization  than  for  the  insurgent.  The  organiza- 
tion at  all  times  has  its  own  personnel  in  each  small  unit.  An  insurgent  who 
questions  the  decisions  of  the  machine  must  first  place  a  man  and  woman  Cap- 
tain in  every  Election  District.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  organization  is  in 
existence  and  is  active  three  hundred  and  sixt\'-fi\e  days  of  the  j'car.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  build  up  in  two  or  three  months  what  it  has  taken  the  organization 
years  to  achieve.  Furthermore,  under  a  good  administration,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  enough  people  who  will  disagree  with  the  machine. 

At  various  times  candidates  for  the  Legislature  have  challenged  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  organization.  There  have  been  primary  fights.  But  in  every  instance 
the  organization  has  won,  because  all  its  forces  could  be  centered  in  the 
troublesome  district.  The  result  has  been  that  the  insurgent  not  only  was  de- 
feated, but  overwhelmingly  so. 

As  I  have  said,  once  a  person  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  organization 
turns  against  it  in  a  primar}'  election,  that  person  is  forever  barred  from  any 
political  preferment.  Since  most  people  who  feel  like  fighting  the  organization 
have  hopes  for  political  advancement,  their  assignment  to  organization  Coventry 
makes  their  political  futures  dubious,  to  say  the  least.  This  discipline  inevitably 
turns  up  some  malcontents  who  will  stoop  to  anything  to  bring  disrepute  to  the 
organization.  .  .  . 

However,  a  political  Leader,  or  "Boss,"  must  not  only  be  able  to  pick  his 
men,  but  he  must  be  able  to  "guess  right."  During  my  Leadership  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  do  this  in  many  political  situations.  The  first  big  decision  I 
had  to  make  "on  my  own"  was  on  the  question  of  displacing  Hylan  as  Mayor 
of  New  York  City.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  one  of  the  two  leaders  who  sup- 
ported Walker.  Had  Walker  lost,  my  reward  would  have  been  political  oblivion. 
I  supported  Roosevelt  when  he  was  nominated  and  became  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  when  I  was  his  Secretary  of  State.  In  Chicago,  I  supported  him 
again  when  he  was  nominated  and  became  President.  In  Albany,  I  supported 
Lehman  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected.  In  each  case  I  risked  the  penalty 
for  guessing  wrong. 

All  these  things  together  have  helped  to  build  up  my  strength  as  a  Leader. 
My  Leaders  realize  that  I  have  usually  guessed  right.  It  has  put  the  Bronx 
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organization  in  the  forefront  in  various  campaigns,  and  my  Leaders  have  taken 
pride  in  the  fact  that  because  of  my  friendship  with  Roosevelt  I  have  become 
a  national  figure  in  the  Democratic  party.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  for  emphasis,  as  long  as  we  ha\e 
a  two-party  system  of  government,  we  will  have  machines.  Whether  they  will 
be  good  or  bad  depends  upon  the  interest  of  citizens  in  their  party  government, 
upon  whether  that  interest  is  just  as  strong  and  unflagging  as  their  interest  in 
their  local,  state,  and  federal  government.  A  whole  can  never  be  bigger  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts. 

The  reason  more  people  do  not  accept  the  inevitability  of  machine  politics 
is  that  whenever  they  think  of  machines  and  bosses,  they  seem  to  think  only 
of  the  successful  ones.  In  every  county  in  New  York  City  there  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  Republican  organization.  To  be  sure,  they  even  call  themselves 
"organizations,"  although  they  are  as  truly  machines  as  their  Democratic 
counterparts  in  every  respect  save  that  of  success  at  the  polls.  The  nominations 
for  the  various  offices  in  the  Republican  party  are  dictated  by  the  Republican 
County  Leaders,  who  are,  of  course,  the  Republican  county  bosses. 

The  present  Governor  of  New  York,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  accepts  ad^•ice  and 
even  dictation  from  the  Republican  bosses  in  the  various  counties  throughout 
the  state.  The  newspapers  favorable  to  Dewey  (or  to  the  Republican  party 
generally)  describe  this  as  "receiving  suggestions  from  the  leaders  of  the 
party."  It  is  only  the  "leader"  you  don't  like  who  is  a  "boss,"  and  the  "organiza- 
tion" you  don't  like  that  is  a  "machine." 
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Warren  Moscow,  "Exit  the  Boss,  Enter  the  'Leader,'  "  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  June  22,  1947,  pp.  16/f.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Warren  Moscow, 
a  well-known  political  writer,  is  a  staff  member  of  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. 


In  general,  it  is  true,  all  around  the  country,  that  the  city  machines  no  longer 
control  the  vote  the  way  they  used  to;  and  that  they  can  no  longer  elect  whom 
they  please  and  how  they  please. 

But  that  the  machines  are  crumbling,  that  the  old-fashioned  boss  can  no 
longer  proclaim  and  get  away  with  an  "I  am  the  law"  attitude,  does  not  mean 
that  political  parties  have  become  anachronisms.  Just  as  the  pot-bellied  Alderman 
has  been  replaced  by  the  paunchless  Councilman,  so  is  the  boss  being  replaced 
by  the  "leader"  and  the  machine  by  the  "organization." 

Political  organizations,  whether  known  as  machines  or  organizations,  will  be 
around  as  long  as  we  have  a  two-party  system,  with  nominations  for  public 
ofiEce  to  be  made  by  the  party  members.  And  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  some 
dominant  member  or  group  to  run  the  show.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the  party 
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caucus,  held  in  the  back  room  of  McGilhcuddy's  saloon,  and  it  is  so  today  as 
the  "boys" — and  nobody  else — go  through  the  motions  of  picking  candidates  in 
legalized  primary  elections. 

But  the  difference  between  organization  and  machine,  between  leader  and 
boss,  is  more  than  a  purely  semantic  one.  It  is  a  difference  in  methods — brought 
on  by  necessity — a  difference  in  respectability,  at  least  on  the  surface,  demanded 
by  changing  times. 

Because  the  boss  was  the  product  of  the  machine,  even  though  he  may 
have  seemed  both  its  progenitor  and  copyright  owner,  it  is  the  change-over  from 
machine  to  organization  that  has  caused  the  mutation  of  boss  to  leader. 

The  old  machine  controlled  the  vote.  It  took  immigrants,  made  them  citi- 
zens, supplied  them  with  jobs,  bailed  them  out  in  Night  Court,  kissed  their  babies 
and  took  their  adolescents  on  picnics.  It  fixed  traffic  tickets  for  business  men 
and  winked  at  the  violations  of  building  and  sanitary  codes.  It  took  various 
racial  groups  and  saw  to  it  that  their  most  aggressive  leaders  were  supplied  with 
reasonably  lucrati\'e  sinecures  on  the  public  payroll.  Then,  on  election  day,  it 
took  their  votes  in  exchange,  the  citizenry  knowing  that  their  day-to-day  des- 
tinies— if  not  their  zoning  laws  and  sanitation  problems — were  in  good  hands. 

Of  course,  if  the  citizenry  did  not  respond  with  a  normal  vote,  just  because 
of  some  extraneous  issue  like  the  tariff  or  the  collapse  of  the  foundations  of  the 
new  jail,  the  organization  took  the  votes  anyhow.  The  organization  did  the 
counting — sometimes  only  the  weighing — of  the  vote. 

Gradually,  over  the  years,  the  machine  lost  its  power  to  do  most  of  these 
things.  The  tide  of  immigration  was  dammed  and  the  machines  had  no  new 
crop  of  rapidly  created  citizens  to  help.  Government  welfare  services  replaced 
the  clubhouse  handout.  Probation  officers  took  over  from  the  leader  or  his 
deputy  in  reviewing  for  the  court  the  background  of  a  youthful  offender.  Busi- 
ness men,  during  the  depression,  became  more  conscious  of  the  organization 
"cut,"  as  reflected  in  the  tax  rate,  than  grateful  for  the  favors  of  the  past.  And, 
with  the  increased  use  of  voting  machines  and  Federal  supervision  of  any  elec- 
tion in  which  a  Federal  office  was  voted  upon,  it  became  tougher  and  tougher 
to  steal  votes.  Those  who  did,  got  caught,  as  witness  the  recent  Kansas  City  vote 
scandal. 

So  the  machine  became  obsolete  and  the  "organization"  slipped  quietly  in 
to  take  its  place.  The  organization  does  not  control  the  vote,  it  influences  the 
vote.  Wlien  it  goes  after  racial  and  religious  blocs — and  both  parties  do — it 
does  so  by  nominating  a  Negro  to  a  higher  office  than  ever  before  was  offered 
to  a  member  of  his  race,  or  an  Italian  for  State-wide  office,  or  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  faith  for  a  post  on  the  highest  court  of  the  State.  It  sees  that  its  members 
in  Congress  vote  "right" — for  local  rather  than  broad  governmental  reasons — 
on  allocations  of  Federal  aid  abroad  or  on  anti-lynching  legislation.  Similarly, 
it  sees  that  its  local  legislative  members  petition  Congress  for  action  in  support 
of  the  Vatican  or  a  free  Palestine. 

It  can  no  longer  win  the  vote  by  the  beer  party  and  the  free  handout,  but 
it  can  woo  the  laboring  man  by  jacking  up  wage  scales  or  it  can  increase  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments  and  prolong  their  duration. 

Naturally  the  "boss"  who  sat  out  on  the  sidewalk,  presiding  in  tireless  and 
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vestless  grandeur  over  a  very  informal  receiving  line,  has  been  displaced  by  the 
leader — serge-clad,  neat  and  conscious  of  issues.  His  alliances  may  be  with  the 
community's  entrenched  respectability,  rather  than  the  underworld,  but  he  is 
not  necessarily  more  scrupulous — just  more  careful  and  much  smoother.  In 
most  cases,  the  leader  is  personally  "money  honest."  This,  of  course,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  recent  development.  Many  political  bosses  of  the  past  refused  to  go 
along  with  George  Washington  Plunkitt's  contention  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  "honest  graft." 

But  look  at  the  difference  in  type  today  between  the  old  boss  and  the  new 
leader.  The  background  is  different  to  start  with.  In  the  old  days  a  good  ward 
boss,  possibly  restricted  in  education  to  grammar  school  or  less,  rose,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  a  good  city  or  county  boss,  and,  if  hardbitten,  tough,  practical  and 
ambitious  enough,  got  to  be  a  State  boss  whose  name  was  known  and  whose  word 
was  law  for  miles  around.  Intrinsically,  despite  exceptions  like  Boies  Penrose 
and  Mark  Hanna,  the  usual  city  or  State  boss  was  just  the  best  of  the  ward 
bosses.  He  understood  his  colleagues  and  preserved  most  of  their  characteristics. 

Today,  the  big  bosses  are  not  the  men  who  came  up  as  ward  bosses  or  district 
leaders.  They  are  business  men.  Governors,  United  States  Senators.  Harry  F. 
Byrd's  Virginia  organization  has  been  called  the  tightest  and  best  organization 
in  the  country  today.  And  Byrd,  a  Senator  and  member  of  an  old  family,  is  its 
acti\e  leader.  In  New  York  and  Indiana,  to  take  two  States  at  random,  there 
are  powerful  Republican  organizations  of  which  the  active  as  well  as  the  titular 
head  is  the  Governor. 

In  Indiana,  where  they  play  politics  for  keeps,  this  writer  saw  Governor  Gates 
run  a  recent  State  convention  with  an  iron  hand.  The  incumbent  United  States 
Senator  was  dropped  because  the  Governor  wanted  the  State  chairman  in  the 
job. 

A  judge  of  a  high  State  court  was  dropped,  local  reporters  said,  because  he  had 
dared  cast  a  lone  dissenting  vote  in  that  court  in  a  case  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion was  interested. 

In  New  York,  Tom  Dewey  had  been  elected  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County  and  had  made  one  unsuccessful  though  spectacular  race  for  Governor 
when  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Legislature — representing  the  party  in  the 
State  as  a  whole — signed  and  published  a  solemn  declaration  that  in  matters 
of  policy  (State-wide  politics)  they  would  consult  with  Mr.  Dewey  and  be 
guided  by  his  judgment.  That  was  in  1939,  and  in  the  intervening  years  he  has 
consolidated  his  hold  to  the  point  where  no  one  questions  his  one-man  leader- 
ship of  the  party  in  the  State  today.  Many  a  loyal  Republican  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  give  the  name  and  initials  of  the  titular  State  chairman. 

In  near-by  Nassau  Gounty,  J.  Russel  Sprague,  a  popular,  efficient  county  execu- 
tive— the  equivalent  of  Mayor  under  Nassau's  special  charter — is  as  powerful 
as  Frank  Hague  was  in  Jersey  Gity  in  his  heyday.  He  and  his  organization  make 
the  law,  but  do  not  proclaim  that  they  are  the  law. 

How  do  they  do  it?  In  the  old  days  there  was  a  political  axiom  that  a  boss 
should  not  run  for  public  office,  but  should  put  his  men  in  office,  should  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  able  at  all  times  to  dictate  who  should  hold  what 
job,  either  elective  or  appointive.  As  the  machines  went  slowly  into  the  discard, 
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the  successful  remaining  bosses  were  those  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  rule. 
Hague  and  Kelly,  Crump  in  Memphis,  held  on  longer  than  the  others  of  their 
type  because  they  began  to  dictate  policy,  too,  from  the  administrative  and  policy- 
making public  jobs  they  held. 

The  new  leaders  dictate  policy  and  use  the  patronage  whip  to  enforce  their 
views.  Many  a  balky  legislator  has  gi\^en  up  his  objections — founded  on  whim, 
prejudice  or  principle — after  a  series  of  phone  calls.  The  Governor's  ofEce  calls 
his  home  county  chairman,  tells  him  the  legislator's  vote  is  needed  and  asks 
if  the  county  chairman  will  please  see  that  the  legislator  changes  his  mind.  If 
the  county  chairman  can't  control  the  legislator,  maybe  the  county  chairman  is 
not  the  proper  person  to  dispense  patronage  in  his  county.  The  chairman  gets 
the  idea  and  the  legislator  is  notified  of  the  trouble  he  is  causing.  Of  course,  if 
he  is  going  to  be  a  persistent  trouble-maker,  interfering  with  the  broad  policies 
of  the  party  in  the  State,  maybe  he'll  have  trouble  in  the  next  primary  elec- 
tion. The  legislator  gets  the  idea. 

In  one  case  a  legislator  who  declined  to  take  persistent  hints  like  that  found 
that  his  past  had  been  raked  into  and  some  disagreeable  incidents  disclosed, 
and  the  next  hint  was  that  those  might  be  disclosed  to  his  constituency.  This 
time  he  saw  the  light. 

Job  patronage  can't  win  an  election  any  more,  with  the  extension  of  civil 
service,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  electorate  and  the  general  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  low-paying  county,  city.  State  and  Federal  jobs.  But 
it  remains  extremely  important  for  control  of  the  part}'  organization,  indispen- 
sable for  remaining  in  power. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  systematic,  efficient,  and  comprehensive  job- 
dispensing  program  exists  wherever  there  is  a  strong  organization  in  control. 
In  one  State,  where  the  Go\ernor  was  "leader,"  he  had  one  special  secretary 
whose  job  was  patronage  dispensing.  To  this  secretary  were  referred  all  requests 
by  countv  chairman  and  citv  leaders.  He  would  weigh  the  possibilities,  with  an 
eye  to  present  and  future  party  policies,  and  pass  the  recommendation  up  higher 
— to  the  Go\ernor,  if  the  job  was  important  enough  either  in  salarv  or  favor- 
dispensing  potentialities.  The  recommendation  also  went  to  the  State  chairman. 
When  both  had  approved,  the  applicant  was  appointed  by  the  appropriate  de- 
partment head.  And,  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  error  or  later  dispute,  the 
Governor  and  the  State  chairman  both  signed  the  card  of  recommendation. 

For  lesser  jobs  there  are  certain  to  be,  and  in  this  case  were,  local  patronage 
dispensers,  for  an  area  in  the  State,  who  did  the  preliminary  sifting  of  possible 
appointees  and  forwarded  what  amounted  to  final  recommendations  to  the 
Capitol,  even  though  there  they  went  through  an  additional  processing.  The 
ramifications  can  best  be  realized  when  it  is  understood  that  appointees  to  staff 
an  anti-racial  discrimination  commission  were  so  selected. 

Job  patronage  can  be,  and  is,  defended  on  the  ground  that  those  in  sympathy 
\^ith  a  governmental  policy  should  be  the  ones  appointed  to  administer  it. 
But  job  patronage  in  policy-making  or  administrative  posts  is  also  important  for 
the  favors  patronage  carries  with  it. 

Doing  favors  has  been  the  way  of  making  friends  for  political  organizations 
ever  since  they  were  started — the  old  machines  or  their  more  modern  replace- 
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ments.  Priority  on  the  liquor  license  list,  assignment  of  a  building  application  to 
an  inspector  who  will  look  on  it  with  friendly  tolerance,  passage  of  a  bill  through 
the  Legislature  which  helps  some  particular  group — such  are  reasonably  frequent 
demonstrations  of  favor  patronage;  and  if  the  man  on  top  is  to  benefit,  either 
through  election  support  or  party  contributions,  the  deputy  commissioners,  the 
non-salaried  board  members,  even  the  legislative  leaders  must  be  men  who  recog- 
nize the  paramount  importance  of  the  organization  and  the  man  who  heads  it. 

They  must  owe  their  positions  to  him,  and  usually  do,  or  feel  that  their 
continuance  in  those  jobs  is  a  matter  he  can  control. 

So  the  new  leaders  find  public  office,  high  public  office,  a  good  place  from 
which  to  run  an  organization.  Many  an  old-time  leader  who  did  take  office 
contented  himself  with  a  non-policy-making  sinecure  which  gave  him  a  head- 
quarters and  a  secretaryship  in  which  he  could  place,  at  public  expense,  the 
most  trusted  of  his  aides. 

Now  it  is  the  press  secretaries  and  the  ghost  writers  who,  the  leader  makes 
sure,  are  in  sufficient  supply  to  do  the  job  of  influencing  public  opinion  in 
order  to  influence  votes  and  win  elections. 

Compare  the  photographs  of  Dewey,  Gates,  Byrd  and  Sprague  with  those 
of  Croker,  Taggart  and  Bill  Barnes  and  you  see  the  difference  that  a  change  in 
methods  from  machine  to  organization  has  made  in  the  men  who  rule,  the 
change  from  bosses  to  leaders. 

Somehow  the  old-time,  big-city  machines  were  never  able  to  achieve  re- 
spectability, while  the  new  organizations  have  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Old 
Charles  Francis  Murphy,  the  Tammany  leader  who  de\elopcd  Al  Smith,  Jim 
Foley,  and  Bob  Wagner,  as  well  as  others,  came  closer  in  his  declining  years 
to  achieving  it  for  Tammany,  but  he  never  actually  got  there. 

And  Charles  Murphy,  knowing  that,  used  to  complain  that  if  the  Democrats 
did  anything  wrong  the  public  cried,  "Stop  thief,"  but  that  "the  Republicans 
can  get  away  with  murder  in  this  town." 

The  difference,  of  course,  was  that  the  Democrats  at  one  time  or  another  had 
been  caught  at  thieving,  while  the  Republicans  had  never  been  caught  at  mur- 
der, or  even  at  lesser  crimes.  The  old-time  machines  did  steal  blatantly  and 
openly.  They  had  the  Robin  Hood  attitude  that  it  was  okay  to  take  things  from 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  with  a  percentage  of  the  take  for  operating  expenses 
and  a  good  time  for  the  boys. 

Those  days  are  gone,  possibly  forever.  Modern  improvements  have  brought 
big  business  methods  to  the  field  of  politics. 
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THE  PARTY  ORGANIZATION  AND 
THE  PRECINCT  WORKER 


SoNYA  Forthal-Spiesman,  "The  Precinct  Worker,"  The  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  259  (September,  1948), 
pp.  30-45.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Sonya  Forthal-Spiesman,  Ph.D.,  is  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science  at  Aurora  College. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  political  party  is  an  association  of  individuals 
and  groups  who  band  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  retaining  con- 
trol of  the  political  institutions  of  the  community,  the  state,  or  the  nation. 
With  the  precinct  worker,  participation  in  politics  is  mainly  a  \^ocation  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  his  party  machine.  Conversely,  the  success  of  his  party 
depends  on  his  activities  and  services.  He  is  the  party  to  the  voter  in  his 
precinct.  Good  organization  is  essential  to  party  success,  and  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  party  structure  is  that  a  definite  organization  be  maintained  within 
each  electoral  area.  .  .  . 

Both  the  major  political  parties  function  through  a  hierarchy  of  committees 
responsible  for  progressively  smaller  units;  national,  state  central  or  executive, 
congressional,  senatorial,  county,  city,  and  township  or  town.  In  the  larger  cities, 
the  city  committee  functions  through  ward  and  precinct  committees,  the  latter 
often  consisting  of  one  person,  the  precinct  captain,  or  as  he  has  in  this  paper 
been  called,  the  precinct  worker.  Party  leaders,  bosses,  and  workers  who  may  not 
belong  to  any  committees  also  figure  largely  in  politics. 

All  committees  are  charged  with  the  management  of  party  affairs  in  their 
geographical  areas.  Their  power  is  often  more  formal  than  real,  for  the  word  of 
command  most  frequently  comes  from  some  individual  on  the  outside  who  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  party  leader.  Nor  are  these  committees  dependent 
upon  one  another,  except  insofar  as  they  have  the  common  interest  of  winning 
elections  for  their  part}'  and  insofar  as  they  share  campaign  funds  and  patronage. 

The  local  committees  are  influenced  only  indirectly  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion. The  precinct  worker  is  immediately  concerned  only  with  city,  ward,  and 
precinct  committees.  He  is  daily  on  the  job  in  every  election,  however — congres- 
sional, senatorial,  city,  and  ward — but  is  accountable  onlv  to  the  ward  committee- 
man, who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  city  or  county  boss. 

The  Precinct 

Almost  universally  throughout  our  Nation  the  precinct  is  the  unit  cell  of 
party  organization.  In  1940  the  United  States  was  politically  divided  into  127,245 
precincts.  On  the  basis  of  the  Presidential  vote,  there  was  one  precinct  for  each 
392  voters.  New  York  City  has  approximately  5,000  precincts,  Chicago  about 
3,000,  Philadelphia  1,283,  New  Orleans  262,  and  Austin,  Texas  21. 

The  size  and  number  of  precincts  vary  greatly  throughout  the  Nation,  and  also 
within  any  given  city.  In  Chicago  the  number  of  voters  in  a  precinct  varies  from 
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over  600  to  400  or  less.  The  law  of  Illinois  requires  that  a  precinct  be  sub- 
divided in  case  it  has  more  than  600  voters,  but  the  great  mobility  of  Chicago's 
population  has  made  equitable  enforcement  of  this  law  virtually  impossible. 
Although  state  laws  as  a  rule  provide  for  the  size  of  precincts,  which  vary  from 
a  maximum  of  250  voters  each  in  Washington  state  to  2,000  voters  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  of  Massachusetts,  the  exact  boundaries  of  these  precincts 
are  usually  set  by  city  ordinance,  and  in  some  instances  the  city  council  reap- 
portions the  precincts  after  each  election. 

In  charge  of  the  political  organization  in  the  precinct  is  the  precinct  captain, 
most  frequently  male,  sometimes  assisted  by  a  woman  or  by  other  workers.  The 
precinct  captains  may  be  elected  by  the  voters  as  they  are  in  Pennsylvania  cities, 
selected  by  party  caucus  as  in  some  cities,  or  appointed  by  the  ward  leaders  as  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities. 

Ward  Committeeman  and  Precinct  Captain 

In  Chicago  the  ward  committeeman  is  nominated  by  petition  of  at  least  ten 
voters  belonging  to  his  faction,  and  usually  by  as  many  more  as  he  can  secure. 
A  plurality  of  votes  in  the  next  primarv  elects  him  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  legal  duties  of  the  ward  commrfteeman  are  varied.  He  is  a  delegate  to 
the  county  convention  which  nominate*  candidates  for  the  Circuit  and  Superior 
court  benches  and  selects  the  delegate  to  the  district  convention,  where  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Supreme  Courc  bench  is  chosen.  He  picks  representa- 
tives from  his  ward  to  attend  the  state  convention  which  nominates  candidates 
for  Presidential  electors  and  trustees  eff  the  state  university,  adopts  the  state 
platform,  and  chooses  members  and  alternates-at-large  to  the  national  conven- 
tion and  fills  vacancies. 

The  ward  committeemen  in  Chicago  correspond  to  the  precinct  committee- 
men in  the  unit  voting  areas  outside  the  city;  their  legal  duties  are  the  same. 
They  both  differ  from  the  precinct  captain,  whose  post  is  appointive.  He  serves 
on  the  city  committee  of  his  faction  or  party.  He  is,  however,  chosen  by  the 
ward  committeeman  and  accountable  to  him.  His  selection  is  contingent  on 
the  number  of  votes  he  controls  in  the  party  primary,  especially. 

The  relation  of  the  ward  committeeman  to  the  precinct  captain  is  determined 
individually,  within  the  tactical  policies  of  the  party.  In  the  well-disciplined 
political  machine,  the  ward  committeeman  is  boss  of  the  area,  and  the  precinct 
captain  does  his  bidding.  Nor  does  he  adhere  implicitly  and  with  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  ward  committeeman,  any  more  than  the  committeeman  retains 
him  if  he  does  not  produce  the  votes  of  his  precinct.  He  is  as  much  interested 
in  jobs  and  favors  as  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

Frequently,  too,  the  man  at  the  top  started  his  career  as  a  precinct  official, 
and  the  tricks  he  learned  serve  him  in  good  stead  when  he  reaches  the  top. 
Anton  Cermak,  the  late  mayor  of  Chicago  and  target  for  the  bullet  aimed  at 
the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  climbed  the  ladder  from  precinct  captain 
to  state  representative,  alderman,  bailiff  of  the  Municipal  Court,  president  of 
the  county  board,  and  mayor.  .  .  . 
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Types  of  Precinct  Workers 

The  precinct  worker  himself  varies  in  type  according  to  the  kind  of  district 
which  he  serves.  One  is  an  uncouth  laborer,  with  unofficial  headquarters  in  the 
corner  tavern,  and  catering  to  a  poverty-ridden  communit}^  In  another  instance 
the  worker  is  a  retired  farmer,  who  lives  in  the  best  house  in  a  respectable  resi- 
dential neighborhood,  and  serves  a  middle-class  income  group.  In  still  another 
case  he  is  a  university  graduate  and  a  practicing  attorney,  resident  of  a  first-class 
community,  and  guiding  an  educated  public.  The  worker  who  operates  in  a 
neighborhood  with  a  transient  population  is  still  another  type.  He  may  be  a 
truckman,  for  example,  ready  with  small  kindnesses  to  help  the  floaters  who  drift 
through  his  bailiwick,  whether  his  benevolence  takes  the  form  of  handing  out 
small  gifts  of  money  or  a  night's  lodging  in  his  garage.  .  .  . 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  precinct  captain  in  each  of  the  resi- 
dential areas  is  his  vocational  interest.  Politics,  in  a  vague  way,  constitutes  his 
profession,  a  profession  subsidized  by  an  administrative  task  he  performs  in  a 
governmental  agency.  .  .  .  Statistits  have  shown  that  in  Chicago  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  ward  committeemen,  elected  party  agents  in  the  next  rung  of 
the  political  ladder,  were  making  their  livelihood  from  government  jobs;  70  per 
cent  of  the  precinct  captains,  also  p'"esumably  serving  gratis,  were  likewise  main- 
tained at  public  expense.  .  .  . 

Although  the  precinct  workers  ^  generally  come  from  poor  or  middle-class 
economic  and  social  circles,  there  is  less  illiteracy  among  them  than  among  the 
voters  they  represent;  there  are  among  them  considerably  more  college  and  pro- 
fessional school  graduates.  However,  more  than  half  of  them,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  voters,  in  the  Chicago  area  have  gone  no  farther  than  grammar 
school.  The  officials  living  in  the  poor  areas  are  predominantly  of  grammar  school 
training;  those  in  middle-class  localities,  usually  high  school  grades;  those  in  the 
good  residential  districts  usually  ha\e  been  educated  in  colleges  or  in  profes- 
sional schools. 

In  most  instances  local  party  functionaries  tend  to  settle  in  localities  occupied 
by  their  own  racial  groups.  The  precinct  workers,  in  the  main,  resemble  their 
constituents  in  education  and  in  economic  and  social  status;  as  an  occupational 
class  they  are  stamped  with  the  common  characteristics  of  friendliness  and  in- 
formality in  their  relations  with  the  constituents  of  their  bailiwicks. 

The  Precinct  Worker's  Stock  in  Trade 

The  precinct  worker,  or,  as  he  is  known  in  Chicago,  the  precinct  captain, 
holds  his  power  not  because  of  the  swagger  of  his  personality  or  because  of  his 
economic  interest  in  government,  but  because  he  daily  performs  services  useful 
to  his  neighbors  and  indispensable  to  his  party's  success.  .  .  . 

Family  Services.  The  precinct  worker  provides  food,  clothing,  coal,  and  rent 
or  lodging  to  his  needy  constituent.  He  manifests  an  interest  in  children  by 
helping  widowed  mothers  secure  pensions,  by  arranging  for  the  adoption  of 
children,  by  procuring  birth  certificates  or  work  certificates,  or,  if  the  situation 
demands  it,  by  preventing  the  under-age  child  from  securing  an  employment 
permit;  also  by  obtaining  the  transfer  of  a  child  from  one  school  to  another.  .  .  . 
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As  the  precinct  worker  mourns  with  his  neighbors,  so  he  rejoices  with  them 
by  attending  weddings  and  sometimes  christenings.  On  hohdays  and  especially 
at  the  Christmas  season,  the  successful  precinct  worker  sends  baskets  of  food  or 
greeting  cards.  Usually  the  ward  organization  provides  the  baskets  distributed. 
Four  thousand  baskets  w^ere  distributed  one  year  in  a  ward  of  Chicago. 

Jobs  and  Legal  Aid.  A  precinct  worker  may  supply  his  constituency  with 
locally  situated  governmental  jobs,  jobs  in  semipublic  concerns  and  with  private 
firms.  The  faction  or  party  in  power  inevitably  determines  the  extent  of  the 
ward  committeeman's  and  the  precinct  worker's  patronage  in  the  local  levels  of 
go\ernment,  and  at  times  in  the  National  Government.  If  the  precinct  agent 
holds  a  political  job  and  is  in  a  position  to  employ  other  men,  his  constituents 
have  first  consideration. 

Of  the  nongovernmental  jobs  which  the  precinct  worker  proxides  his  friends, 
the  range  is  wide.  Frequently  the  ward  committeeman  or  the  alderman  or  the 
party  secretary  assists  him  in  making  such  placements.  Among  the  private  con- 
cerns co-operating  with  the  precinct  workers  are  the  public  utility  companies, 
taxicab  companies,  large  mail  order  houses,  and  friends  of  the  party.  The  jobs 
supplied  arc  usually  clerical  and  unskilled. 

The  precinct  workers  at  times  also  provide  legal  aid  to  their  potential  "re- 
liables." Most  of  those  seeking  such  help  li\e  in  the  poorer  areas  of  the  large 
cities.  Most  frequently  this  ser\ice  consists  of  directing  the  voters  needing  such 
help  to  see  an  attorney  friendly  to  the  party. 

Miscellaneous  Services.  There  are  also  many  miscellaneous  services  which  place 
the  precinct  worker  in  the  category  of  the  voter's  friend.  He  lends  money  or 
tools,  he  acts  as  a  matchmaker,  he  cares  for  his  neighbor's  baby,  he  helps  build 
a  garage,  he  gets  a  dog  out  of  the  dog  pound. 

In  some  localities  the  party  worker  is  also  a  special  local  community  agent;  he 
intervenes  to  remedy  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  his  precinct.  He  induces 
the  men  in  the  various  admmistraHve  agencies  of  the  city  to  collect  the  garbage 
in  his  neighborhood,  to  light  dark  streets  and  alleys,  to  mend  torn-up  pavements, 
to  clean  sewers  stuffed  with  refuse,  to  provide  adequate  police  protection  at  un- 
safe crossings.  .  .  . 

Humanizing  the  Law.  Every  great  American  city  has  an  elaborate  organization 
concerned  with  humanizing  the  law.  This  organization  thrives  within  the  gov- 
ernment and  constitutes  the  nonbureaucratic  manipulator  of  governmental  in- 
stitutions. Favors,  graft,  and  protection  are  its  mainstay.  Its  chief  resources  in- 
clude the  manipulation  of  the  taxing  machinery,  the  placement  of  public  funds 
with  anticipation  of  splitting  the  profits,  the  letting  of  contracts,  the  protection 
and  defense  of  bootleggers  and  of  various  other  types  of  criminals.  Tax  fixing 
and  adjusting,  sundry  payments  for  enactment  and  blocking  of  legislation,  con- 
trol of  machinery,  perquisites  and  miscellaneous  adjustments — all  are  important 
cogs  in  this  machine.  .  .  . 

Political  intervention  of  workers  is  further  found  to  affect  city  government 
and  finance  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  trail  of  the  party  worker  leads  to  many 
city  agencies,  such  as  building,  health,  police,  fire,  weights  and  measures,  and 
such  activities  as  the  enforcement  of  ordinances  or  franchises  and  the  issuance 
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or  withdrawal  of  licenses  and  permits.  The  permits  secured  include  peddler's, 
milk,  garage,  basket,  building,  and  so  on. 

"Fixing"  the  Law  Agencies.  The  judicial  system,  especially  the  machinery  of 
criminal  justice,  is  also  subject  to  "fixing"  by  political  agents.  The  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  generally  is  divided  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney.  Though  the  prosecuting 
attorney  is  responsible  for  trying  criminals,  he  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
police  for  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  arrest  of  oflfenders,  and  for  securing 
the  evidence  upon  which  successful  prosecution  rests.  In  the  larger  cities,  and 
especially  in  Chicago,  the  municipal  court  has  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters. 
In  all  cases  of  felony  it  is  limited  to  binding  over  for  the  grand  jury.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  has  absolute  power  to  nol-pros;  furthermore,  he  can  ig- 
nore the  municipal  court  by  procuring  indictments  directly  before  the  grand 
jury.  In  the  higher  state  courts,  archaic  methods  of  procedure  obtain,  with  the 
result  that  conviction  is  secured  in  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases. 

Responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  is  diffused  instead  of 
concentrated.  The  practice  of  choosing  judges  by  election  tends  also  to  throw 
the  court  into  politics  and  obligation  to  the  party.  Like  most  electixe  offices, 
the  judgeships,  the  clerkships,  and  the  office  of  sheriff  are  accompanied  by 
many  additional  jobs  which  are  distributed  among  party  henchmen,  with  avenues 
open  for  fixing. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  prosecution  has  to  do 
with  bail,  a  matter  particularly  subject  to  fixing.  Many  of  the  precinct  workers 
furnish  bail.  The  charges  for  which  bail  is  given  vary  from  drunkenness  to  grand 
larceny,  including  murder,  gambling,  and  carrying  concealed  weapons.  Three  to 
four  calls  a  day  from  the  police  station  are  not  unusual  for  many  of  the  local 
"fixers"  in  some  of  the  poorer  areas.  A  few  keep  cash  on  hand  for  such  emergen- 
cies. 

The  "fix"  sometimes  starts  with  the  police  officers,  the  janitors  of  the  court,  the 
clerks,  or  bailiffs.  The  trail  may  lead  through  the  ward  committeeman  to  the 
judge,  in  all  cases  depending  upon  the  influence  of  the  fixer  and  the  power  of 
his  party.  For  minor  offenses  in  the  local  police  station,  some  precinct  workers 
find  the  promise  of  a  few  dollars  to  an  official  or  the  assurance  of  a  job  to  an 
ordinary  "cop"  sufficient  to  do  the  trick.  When  more  serious  offenses  are  in- 
volved, the  judge  is  reached  through  the  bailiff  or  by  a  party  representative 
higher  in  the  hierarchy,  who  has  power  to  threaten  the  defeat  of  the  judge  in 
the  next  election  if  the  "fix"  does  not  go  through. 

Traffic  "fixes"  are  requested  by  the  "best"  citizens  sometimes.  The  offenses 
are  usually  parking  or  speeding.  Party  workers  are  delighted  to  oblige. 

Precinct  workers  also  acknowledge  fixing  of  jury  personnel  by  securing  the 
release  of  persons  summoned  to  serve.  Jury  fixing  is  also  a  part  of  the  activity  of 
the  precinct  worker,  but  for  obvious  reasons  this  feat  is  usually  accomplished 
through  intermediaries  and  is  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  party  agent.  The  fix- 
ing of  election  cases  with  henchmen  of  the  precinct  captains  indicted  for  vote 
frauds  is  also  found  to  exist. 

Helping  in  Naturalization.  The  party  worker  also  intervenes  for  his  con- 
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stituency  in  the  Federal  agencies  of  the  government,  especially  in  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau.  The  Federal  law  regarding  naturalization  presents  many  confus- 
ing details  to  a  foreigner,  and  the  precinct  broker  is  very  ready  to  help  him  out 
of  the  confusion.  He  fills  out  naturalization  blanks,  acts  as  witness,  teaches  the 
language,  and  coaches  on  the  questionnaire.  He  not  infrequently  speaks  to  the 
naturalization  examiner  in  behalf  of  the  declarant,  pays  his  fees,  and  provides 
every  conceivable  suggestion.  A  precinct  worker  who  had  assisted  sixty-two  aliens 
within  fifteen  years  declared  that  he  felt  it  was  this  service  particularly  that 
impressed  the  voters  in  his  locality.  .  .  . 

Social  Activities.  The  most  significant  fact  about  the  precinct  worker  is  that 
he  is  indispensable  to  the  party  machine,  no  matter  what  economic  or  political 
change  fortune  brings  to  the  municipality.  Besides  the  daily  benevolences  he 
showers  on  his  constituents,  and  the  amount  of  "fixing"  he  does,  he  performs 
political  and  social  activities  which  benefit  his  party.  Frequently  he  engages  in 
the  spectacular  mass  meetings  and  personally  conveys  his  constituents  to  them. 
More  frequently  he  organizes  a  club  to  cultivate  sociability  in  his  locale. 

The  ward  club  plays  a  more  important  role  than  the  precinct  club,  partly 
because  of  the  election  of  aldermen  and  ward  committeemen.  Even  so,  it  is 
usually  only  temporary,  lasting  merely  during  the  campaign.  Public  job  holders, 
whose  destinies  are  intimately  related  to  those  of  the  ward  leader,  are  the  nuclei 
of  the  ward  club  and  finance  it.  In  one  ward,  a  captain  earning  $6,000  a  year 
as  assistant  state's  attorney  was  asked  to  contribute  $15  a  month  to  his  ward 
organization.  Others  make  contributions  according  to  their  earnings  and  their 
agreements  with  the  ward  committeemen. 

The  precinct  club  is  similarly  financed  by  the  local  party  agent;  it  is  found 
less  frequently.  The  club  adds  continuity  and  sociability  to  party  organization, 
but  more  than  that,  it  serves  as  a  vote-holding  unit.  Its  duration  is  short-lived — 
only  during  campaigns.  The  meeting  place  is  sometimes  at  the  captain's  home,  at 
the  ward  headquarters,  at  a  neighborhood  confectionary,  in  a  poolroom,  or  in  a 
tavern. 

It  is  in  the  poorer  areas  that  these  clubs  are  found  most  frequently.  Gang 
feeling  and  loyalty  to  a  particular  person  help  to  sustain  them.  Sometimes  the 
introduction  of  an  athletic  program  binds  the  members  closer.  .  .  . 

Canvassing 

The  canvass  is  the  most  effective  and  extensive  method  used  to  solicit  votes. 
The  precinct  functionary  uses  this  "face  to  face"  opportunity  to  influence  and 
persuade  the  accessible  voter  to  select  the  precinct  worker's  preference.  The  op- 
portunities for  such  contacts  are  greater  in  the  states  which  do  not  have  per- 
manent central  registration  of  voters;  but  even  in  the  28  states  which  have 
such  registration  on  a  state-wide  basis  and  the  1 1  which  have  it  only  for  certain 
areas,  the  canvass  is  used  extensively  preceding  and  following  the  primary.  This 
procedure  is  used  to  ascertain  the  preferences  of  the  voter  and  to  persuade  him 
to  vote  the  ticket.  An  early  canvass  gives  the  trained  party  worker  an  index  to 
the  voters'  preferences.  Even  though  he  may  not  convert  skeptics,  he  gains  in- 
formation about  the  weak  spots  in  his  precinct. 
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The  successful  canvasser  chats  easily,  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  family, 
and,  above  all,  makes  himself  a  ready  friend.  The  technique  of  the  canvass  is 
determined  largely  by  the  locality  in  which  it  is  used.  In  the  better  middle-class 
and  first-class  residential  areas,  the  canvasser  rarely  gets  beyond  the  front  door; 
the  only  way  he  reaches  the  voter  is  through  a  social  club  or  on  the  golf  course. 
Sometimes  the  party  worker  engages  quarters  in  a  large  apartment  hotel,  learns 
to  know  his  neighbor,  and  then  approaches  him  for  his  support;  sometimes  he 
picks  his  lieutenants  from  among  the  residents  of  these  hotels  and  thus  gains 
votes. 

In  the  poorer  districts,  the  camasser  uses  sundry  subterfuges;  he  buys  inex- 
pensive gifts  for  the  children  or  he  distributes  calendars  or  otherwise  ingratiates 
himself  with  the  householder.  He  runs  errands  for  him,  pays  a  tax  bill,  gets  a 
fishing  permit,  provides  him  with  tickets  for  a  prize  fight  or  an  amusement  park, 
fixes  a  burned-out  fuse,  makes  out  his  tax  schedule,  and  so  on. 

\\^hen  proffered  generosities  fail,  the  canvasser  tries  to  engage  the  franchise- 
holder  to  work  for  him  on  election  day,  as  a  cover-over  for  outright  buying  of 
his  \ote,  which  in  most  states  is  illegal.  If  all  his  blandishments  fail,  he  takes 
his  defeat  philosophically  and  makes  a  genial  exit.  .  .  . 

Election  Technique 

For  the  precinct  worker,  the  election  is  the  showdown;  his  \ery  li\elihood 
depends  upon  it.  After  the  convention  and  throughout  the  campaign  his  ac- 
tivities gather  momentum,  reaching  out  in  every  direction. 

First,  he  makes  certain  that  his  henchmen  constitute  the  election  machinery 
in  the  voting  area  by  having  them  appointed  as  judges  or  clerks  of  election,  with 
the  fee  paid  the  job.  In  Chicago,  the  precinct  captain  chooses  the  men  and 
women  he  desires  as  election  officials,  then  submits  the  list  to  the  ward  com- 
mitteeman, who  in  turn  conve\s  these  lists  to  the  bipartisan  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners,  which,  after  a  perfunctory  examination  of  these  officials,  ap- 
points them.  In  the  more  congested  or  river  areas,  the  election  officials  are  not 
too  infrequently  pickpockets,  card  sharks,  confidence-game  men,  or  criminals, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  manipulating,  effacing,  or  miscounting  ballots.  Frequently 
the  election  officials  are  directly  related  to  the  worker  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
they  have  many  potential  voters  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  vote  as  he  wishes. 

The  precinct  worker  also  selects  the  polling  place.  In  short,  he  manipulates 
the  election  machinery.  The  permanent  central  registration  system  and  the  vot- 
ing machines,  when  and  where  used,  have  in  recent  years  lessened  his  control 
but  not  abolished  it. 

The  precinct  worker  then  smells  out  votes  as  a  terrier  tracks  a  rat,  his  methods 
becoming  more  desperate  as  the  day  approaches  when  he  must  prove  to  the 
party  that  he  has  been  working.  He  draws  upon  additional  aides  in  his  cam- 
paign, i.e.,  canvassers,  party  challengers,  and,  in  malodorous  precincts,  im- 
personators, ballot-treaters,  "floaters,"  or  "repeaters."  In  an  Illinois  primary 
$70,000  was  spent  in  Cook  County  alone  for  watchers.  In  another  primary  the 
precinct  captains  were  allowed  from  $25  to  $80  apiece.  Assuming  that  they  each 
received  only  $25,  Chicago's  cost  on  that  one  item  was  about  $75,000.  .  .  . 
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Summary 

The  precinct  captain,  as  we  see  him  today,  is  not  an  intrinsically  corrupt  and 
blameworthy  individual,  but  the  lowliest  member  of  the  party  system.  It  has 
been  shown  that  he  is  indispensable  to  the  party,  at  least  in  an  urban  community 
where  numbers  are  power.  He  adapts  the  form  of  our  institutions  to  the  human 
equation  and  conducts  himself  according  to  the  mores  of  the  group  he  serves. 

His  work  as  community  agent  will  continue  just  as  long  as  his  community 
requires  it,  no  matter  how  perfunctory  and  self-seeking  the  work  may  be.  Bv 
the  same  token,  it  will  be  restricted  wherever  the  merit  system  of  personnel 
selection  is  rigidly  applied  to  the  administrative  offices  of  the  city.  It  will  be  re- 
stricted wherever  his  power  to  exchange  favors  is  curtailed.  Particularly  will 
his  activities  be  limited  where  the  use  of  money  is  regulated  in  the  conduct  of 
elections,  and  where  adequate  funds  are  provided,  by  the  party  itself,  for 
campaign  management.  His  future,  in  any  highly  industrialized  center,  is  de- 
pendent wholly  on  the  type  of  electors  to  be  found  there. 
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The  student  of  municipal  poHtics  in  the  United  States  today  is  being  given 
an  extremely  one-sided  picture  of  political  organization  and  party  activity,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  existing  literature  is  concerned.  Most  of  the  writing  on  this  subject 
seems  to  assume  that,  excepting  only  those  cities  under  100,000  population,  the 
pattern  is  essentially  that  expounded  so  entertainingly  by  the  immortal  Plunkitt 
of  Tammany  Hall  a  half  century  ago. 

The  picture  almost  invariably  presented  is  one  of  tight  political  hierarchies 
extending  from  a  boss  and  the  city  or  county  central  committee  through  ward 
executives,  precinct  leaders  and  multitudinous  block  workers,  all  welded  into  a 
highly  efficient  365-day-a-year  machine  by  the  magic  of  patronage,  and  control- 
ling votes  largely  through  the  familiar  process  of  rendering  personal  service  to 
the  voters. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  extremely  effective  machines  continue  to  flourish  in 
some  American  cities  but  rather  to  challenge  the  traditional  assumption  that 
this  is  the  way  it  is  done  everywhere.  Operations  of  bosses  and  machines  have 
often  been  sensational  and  hence  have  tended  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
investigating  the  facts  of  local  political  life.  Interesting  and  useful  studies  of 
bossism  have  resulted  from  these  researches,  but  the  focusing  of  attention  in  that 
direction  has  meant  the  virtual  ignoring  of  cities  with  less  spectacular  politics. 
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Authors  of  general  works  on  municipal  government  and  politics  have  found 
their  sources  of  material  almost  entirely  limited  to  studies  of  highly  organized 
cities — and  have  doubtless  also  been  anxious  to  include  in  their  texts  as  much 
colorful  matter  as  possible.  As  a  result,  the  politically  loosely  organized  city  has 
received  either  no  attention  or  has  been  summarily  passed  off  with  a  statement 
that  in  some  small  cities  party  organization  is  less  comprehensive. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  tremendous  \ariation  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  party 
organization  and  in  the  extent  of  party  activities  in  city  wards.  Machine  strength 
is,  of  course,  normally  centered  in  the  poorer  wards,  while  in  the  more  prosperous 
wards  party  workers  rarely  engage  in  much  more  than  a  bit  of  pre-election 
activity.  The  minority  party  frequently  maintains  little  if  any  organization  in 
wards  which  are  overwhelmingly  of  the  opposite  political  faith,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  e\en  the  dominant  party  is  often  poorly  organized  in  certain  wards. 
The  significant  fact  too  commonly  overlooked,  however,  is  that  there  are  some 
large  cities  as  well  as  many  smaller  ones  in  which  neither  party  has  a  strong  or- 
ganization in  any  ward. 

It  is  time  to  re-examine  our  traditional  concepts  of  city  political  organization, 
to  get  away  from  the  universalities  in  which  most  of  the  writing  in  this  field  has 
dealt,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  even  in  large  municipalities  political  or- 
ganization and  activity  vary  all  the  way  from  highly  concentrated  control  to  loose 
and  haphazard  operation. 

Minneapolis,  with  a  population  of  over  half  a  million  and  a  long  history  of 
volatile  politics,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  major  city  loosely  organized 
politically.  Its  situation  may  not  be  widespread,  but  it  is  significant  as  a  striking 
deviation  from  a  presumed  norm,  and  one  may  speculate  that  it  is  not  alone. ^ 

It  is  often  difficult  for  persons  familiar  with  the  politics  of  highly  organized 
cities  to  believe  that  political  activity  in  Minneapolis  can  actually  be  as  "free 
and  easy"  as  it  is.  The  truth  is  that  any  interested  person  can  step  immediately 
into  political  work,  that  the  average  part}'  ward  meeting  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses open  to  anyone,  that  in  no  ward  is  there  a  party  organization  adequately 
covering  every  precinct  the  year  around,  that  many  officers  of  both  parties  at  the 
city,  ward  and  precinct  le\els  are  practically  neophytes  in  politics,  and  that  the 
party  organizations  as  such  play  minor  roles  in  the  selection  and  control  of 
candidates  and  have  almost  negligible  influence  with  city  officials. 

The  ease  with  which  a  political  amateur  with  a  sense  of  direction  may  succeed 
m  Minneapolis  politics  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  career  of  former  Mayor, 
now  U.  S.  Senator,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  As  a  young  college  political  science 
instructor  with  a  "gift  of  gab,"  he  was  expounding  his  views  on  local  politics 
one  night  in  a  typical  campus  bull  session  when  someone  brought  him  up  short: 
"Humphrey,  why  don't  you  practice  what  you're  always  preaching  about  political 
participation,  and  see  what  you  can  do  in  this  next  city  election?" 

The  upshot  was  that  Hubert  Humphrey,  with  hastily  collected  and  almost 
wholly  amateur  support,  little  money  and  organization,  not  only  survived  the 
nonpartisan  primary  in  1943  but  also  lost  to  the  incumbent  mayor  in  the  final 
election  by  only  5,000  out  of  115,000  votes.  Gathering  liberal  and  labor  sup- 

1  The  situation  in  the  other  of  the  "Twin  Cities,"  St.  Paul,  is  essentially  similar. 
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port  in  the  interim,  but  still  operating  to  a  large  degree  with  what  was  in 
effect  his  own  organization,  he  came  back  to  win  in  1945  by  the  largest  plurality 
any  mayor  has  ever  secured.  In  1947  he  swept  every  ward  and  the  following 
year  went  on  to  defeat  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball  by  a  three  to  two  margin.  Never 
did  he  have  behind  him  a  tight  ward  and  precinct  organization  even  approxi- 
mating the  traditional  type. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  wide  open  situation  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Minneapolis — as  do  all  local  units  in  Minnesota — elects  its  officials  on  a  non- 
partisan ballot  although  this  of  course  does  not  mean  that  the  parties  take  no 
part  in  municipal  politics.  Party  organizations  would  exist  for  state  and  national 
affairs  at  any  rate  and,  since  essentially  the  same  persons  are  interested  in  politics 
at  all  levels,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will  remain  aloof  in  municipal 
campaigns. 

Campaigns  are  managed  by  volunteer  committees  for  individual  candidates, 
but  the  parties  make  endorsements  instead  of  nominations,  and  in  most  cases 
they  quite  openly  support  their  choices.  Nevertheless,  since  the  parties  do  not 
manage  the  campaigns  of  individual  candidates  and  do  not  finance  them  except 
in  the  form  of  minor  contributions,  nonpartisanship  in  local  elections  is  definitely 
a  factor.  It  has  resulted  in  government  by  pressure  groups — labor  unions,  business 
associations,  etc. — rather  than  by  parties  at  the  city  level. 

A  further  cause  of  party  weakness  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  local 
patronage  in  the  sense  of  jobs  for  loyal  workers.  The  city  merit  system,  al- 
though it  has  some  shortcomings,  covers  almost  all  municipal  employment  and 
has  been  little  abused  in  recent  years. 

Patronage  in  the  sense  of  special  favors  in  the  expectation  of  future  support 
is  extensive,  but  it  is  centered  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  26  aldermen 
and  party  officials  as  a  rule  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  alder- 
men, therefore,  to  that  extent  play  the  role  which  is  normally  played  by  party 
ward  and  precinct  executives.  Being  relatively  independent,  they  have  tended  to 
build  up  personal  blocs  of  support  with  little  thought  for  the  parties  whose 
support  they  receive.  They  consider  themselves  more  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
port of  powerful  pressure  groups  and  party  organization  has  suffered  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

Political  leaders  say  that  a  strong  party  organization  not  only  lives  upon 
patronage  but  cannot  exist  without  it.  Experience  in  Minneapolis  lends  credence 
to  the  argument.  Persons  with  a  sincere  interest  in  politics  and  reasonably 
strong  party  convictions  can  be  stirred  by  a  cause  long  enough  to  work  for  brief 
periods  before  election,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  themselves  con- 
stantly to  political  activity  unless  the  party  has  some  control  over  them — or  un- 
less they  are  possessed  of  a  Messianic  zeal  like  that  of  the  Communists. 

Frank  Kent,  in  his  well  known  but  occasionally  inaccurate  book,  The  Great 
Game  of  Politics,  says  categorically  that  eight  out  of  ten  ward  executives  are 
on  the  public  payroll  at  good  salaries.  In  Minneapolis,  of  the  26  ward  chair- 
men serving  the  two  major  parties,  only  one  is  a  city  employee,  and  his  is  a  posi- 
tion under  the  merit  system  for  which  he  is  in  no  way  indebted  to  the  party. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  these  officials  are  to  any  extent  in  businesses  which  stand  to 
profit  from  political  pull.  Precinct  executives  in  strongly  organized  cities  often 
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hold  minor  political  jobs,  yet  in  Minneapolis  scarcely  a  handful  who  are  public 
employees  can  be  found. 

One  of  the  leading  college  textbooks  on  city  government  opens  its  discussion 
of  party  organization  with  a  statement  concerning  the  hierarchy  of  political  or- 
ganization, "at  the  base  of  which  is  the  precinct  committeeman  or  committee  in 
each  of  the  1 30,000  precincts  in  the  United  States."  ^  This  statement  is  mis- 
leading, since  it  indicates  that  precinct  committeemen  actually  exist  in  each  of 
those  precincts.  Obviously  there  is  nowhere  near  the  full  quota. 

In  Minneapolis  alone,  except  perhaps  in  the  weeks  just  preceding  an  im- 
portant election,  roughly  100  of  the  634  possible  precinct  captaincies  will  be 
unfilled  and  not  over  half  the  remainder  are  filled  by  active  party  workers  who 
can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times. 

The  precinct  executive,  we  are  told,  is  a  person  who  holds  that  position  be- 
cause he  can  control  more  votes  than  can  any  competitor,  and  who  stays  in 
power  only  so  long  as  he  can  "deliver  the  goods."  In  the  highly  organized  city 
the  precinct  executi\e  must  presumably  devote  a  major  portion  of  his  time  to 
politics.  He  must  have  information  about  virtually  every  voter  in  his  precinct, 
know  many  of  them  personally  and  be  able  to  swing  enough  votes  to  carry  at 
least  his  party's  primary.  Traditionally  he  has  been  able  to  control  votes  largely 
by  means  of  giving  personal  service  in  the  form  of  jobs,  assistance  to  those  in 
trouble  with  the  police,  relief  for  the  poor,  etc.  Kent  insists  that  the  precinct 
executive  functions  in  this  manner  in  nine-tenths  of  the  precincts  in  every  city. 

As  many  of  these  services  are  becoming  institutionalized,  being  handled  at 
least  in  part  by  government  employment  bureaus  and  social  welfare  agencies, 
for  example,  the  role  of  the  precinct  executive  has  become  more  and  more  that 
of  a  go-between  and  a  cutter  of  red  tape.  But  in  the  unorganized  city  even  this 
type  of  service  is  largely  unknown.  Minneapolis  precinct  captains  lack  the  neces- 
sary political  pull  to  do  the  job,  even  if  they  have  the  inclination.  Few  put  any 
time  on  politics  except  in  pre-election  periods,  when  they  distribute  campaign 
literature  from  door  to  door,  perhaps  make  a  few  phone  calls  on  election  day  to 
remind  persons  to  vote  and  assist  in  providing  transportation  to  the  polls.  On 
rare  occasions  a  few  of  the  more  earnest  ones  may  do  some  doorbell  ringing. 

The  average  precinct  captain  has  no  personal  political  following  and  is  un- 
likely to  possess  even  such  an  elementary  tool  as  a  list  of  the  registered  voters 
of  his  precinct.  He  is  not  in  the  least  concerned  over  the  danger  of  a  competitor 
developing  sufficient  strength  to  take  over  his  job,  for  the  job  in  most  cases 
means  nothmg  to  him  and  he  would  be  happy  to  be  relieved  of  it. 

"E\erv  ward  executive,"  says  Frank  Kent,  "holds  his  position  because  he  has 
the  strength  to  hold  it  and  for  no  other  reason."  He  is,  presumably,  a  little 
king  in  his  ward.  It  is  he  who  sits  in  the  inner  councils  of  the  central  party  or- 
ganization. It  is  he  who  wields  influence  at  city  hall,  who  appoints — or  controls 
the  election  of — precinct  executives  and  supervises  their  political  activity.  He  has 
earned  his  position  by  hard  work  and  fighting  his  way  to  the  top. 

The  average  ward  executive  in  Minneapolis  will  hardly  fit  these  specifications. 
Lawyers,  labor  leaders,  business  men,  housewives — they  devote  only  a  relatively 

2  Charles  M.  Kneier,  City  Government  in  the  United  States,  1947,  page  508. 
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small  portion  of  their  time  to  politics  and  as  a  rule  have  but  limited  control  over 
their  ward  organizations.  As  for  influence  at  the  city  hall,  they  would  be  in 
vastly  stronger  positions  as  ofEcers  of  the  central  labor  union  or  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Not  only  do  they  have  almost  nothing  to  say  in  the  selection  of 
precinct  executives  but  they  can  also  do  little  more  than  request  their  coopera- 
tion once  in  office.  That  chairman  is  fortunate  who  is  able  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  over  50  per  cent  of  his  precinct  captains  at  a  meeting  of  the  ward 
central  committee. 

Nor  have  these  ward  executives  for  the  most  part  fought  their  way  to  the 
top.  In  many  cases  they  had  no  opposition  and  have  simply  been  asked  to  serve 
— in  some  instances  there  are  minor  skirmishes.  The  only  real  battles  over  these 
positions  come  when  there  is  a  struggle  for  control  of  the  state  or  county  organiza- 
tion. After  all,  the  ward  chairman  gets  nothing  from  his  job  except  the  satisfac- 
tion of  serving  the  party  cause,  although  it  has  occasionally  been  used  as  a  step- 
ping stone  toward  running  for  elective  office.  Certainly  he  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  politically  active  persons  in  his  ward  but  he  is  only  rarely  a  political  power. 

Compared  to  the  length  of  service  required  for  a  person  to  become  a  ward 
executixe  in  a  tightly  organized  city,  many  Minneapolis  ward  chairmen  are 
virtually  beginners  in  politics.  The  turnover  is  rapid  and  over  half  the  current 
chairmen  are  new  to  the  office  within  the  past  two  years,  while  the  oldest  in 
point  of  service  has  been  a  chairman  for  twelve  years. 

The  writer  came  to  Minneapolis  in  the  spring  of  1946,  in  a  few  months  be- 
came a  precinct  captain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1948  was  elected  ward  chairman 
for  the  majority  party  in  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  evenly  divided  wards  in 
terms  of  party  votes.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  both  the  county 
and  state  conventions  of  the  party — altogether  a  totally  inconceivable  series 
of  events  for  a  well  organized  city. 

In  the  highly  organized  city,  meetings  of  a  ward  organization  are  essentially 
closed  affairs,  attended  only  by  ward  and  precinct  officers  and  a  few  other  trusted 
workers. 

Meetings  of  the  ward  organizations  of  both  parties  in  Minneapolis  are  open 
to  the  public.  Any  interested  person  may  attend  and  vote  on  all  matters,  help- 
ing to  elect  officials  or  delegates  and  to  determine  party  policy.  To  be  sure,  an 
unknown  person  may  be  questioned  about  his  party  allegiance,  and  known 
members  of  an  opposing  party  would  not  be  permitted  to  participate,  but  the 
individual's  word  on  the  matter  is  usually  accepted.  At  most  he  can  merely  be 
required  to  state  either  that  he  voted  for  a  majority  of  the  party's  candidates 
at  the  last  election  or  that  he  intends  to  do  so  at  the  next.  .  .  . 

Biennial  ward  and  precinct  caucuses,  the  vehicle  in  Minnesota  for  election  of 
local  party  officers  and  selection  of  delegates  to  county  and  state  comentions, 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are  regular  ward  meetings.  Adherence  to 
the  party  concerned  is  checked  more  rigidly,  although  legally  the  individual's 
statement  is  all  that  is  required.  At  a  time  of  intense  factional  strife  these 
caucuses  may  be  heavily  attended,  as  was  the  case  within  the  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  party  in  1948  when  as  many  as  six  hundred  persons  jammed  cer- 
tain ward  caucuses  in  Minneapolis.  Normally,  however,  they  are  routine  affairs, 
with  few  brisk  contests. 
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The  writer  in  the  spring  of  1948  was  an  observer  at  the  precinct  and  ward 
caucuses  of  the  Repubhcan  party  in  a  ward  where  the  vote  is  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  the  parties.  All  were  held  in  a  school  gymnasium,  with  the  ward  caucus 
being  convened  after  the  precinct  caucuses  had  completed  their  business.  Out 
of  28  precincts  there  were  eleven  in  which  no  one  appeared  for  the  precinct 
caucus.  One  person  could  have  come  and  elected  himself  both  precinct  captain 
and  delegate  to  the  county  convention — this  happened  in  two  other  precincts. 
Moreover,  a  person  with  five  followers  could  have  controlled  any  precinct  caucus, 
and  this  is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule. 

Perhaps  this  loosely  organized  state  of  politics  in  Minneapolis  is  unique,  or 
perhaps  we  have  too  long  accepted  the  situation  in  a  few  tightly  organized  cities 
as  being  universal.  Surely  we  have  been  too  ready  to  accept  without  adequate 
investigation  the  statement  that  all  cities  are  organized  politically  in  such  and 
such  a  manner.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  local  conditions  existing  within  the 
pattern  of  certain  fairly  common  structural  arrangements.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is,  in  larger  cities  as  well  as  smaller  ones,  an  unorganized  as 
well  as  an  organized  style  of  municipal  politics. 


NOMINATIONS,  ELECTIONS, 
AND  BALLOTS 


The  principal  activities  of  political  parties  are  directed  toward  one  goal — 
achieving  victory  on  election  day.  At  times  intraparty  struggles  for  power, 
prestige,  or  patronage  seemingly  divert  a  party  from  this  basic  purpose,  but  re- 
gardless of  the  time  and  energy  dissipated  on  these  matters,  the  two  major  parties 
exist  to  perform  the  fundamental  functions  of  nominating  candidates  and 
electing  them  to  ofHcc.  The  selections  in  this  chapter  will  discuss  nominations 
and  elections  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  nomination  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  is  covered  in  the  following  chapter,  "The  National  Conven- 
tion." 

Nominations  for  public  ofHces  in  the  United  States  are  made  by  a  number  of 
methods.  Depending  on  state  and  local  laws  and  practices  an  individual  may  be 
nominated  by  a  party  caucus,  a  party  convention,  a  direct  primary,  or  by  simply 
announcing  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  particular  oflBce.  Historically  nomina- 
tion by  self-announcement  and  by  party  caucus  preceded  other  methods.  In  1763 
John  Adams  recorded  in  his  diary  the  much-quoted,  classic  description  of  a 
party  caucus.  Adams  wrote,  "This  day  learned  that  the  Caucus  Club  meets  at 
certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes.  .  .  .  There  they  choose  a  moderator, 
who  puts  questions  to  the  \ote  regularly;  and  selectmen,  assessors,  collectors, 
wardens,  fire  wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly  chosen  before  they  are 
chosen  by  the  town."  ^  The  type  of  town  caucus  described  by  Adams  obviously 
was  not  suited  for  nominating  persons  for  other  than  local  positions,  but  before 
1800  the  legislative  caucus  had  been  de\eloped  for  nominating  candidates  for 
state  offices.  Within  a  few  years  the  legislative  caucus  gave  way  to  the  "mixed 
caucus,"  which  evolved  into  the  "mixed  convention,"  which  in  turn  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  the  convention. 

The  convention  with  delegates  chosen  to  represent  the  various  geographic 
districts  was  at  first  hailed  as  a  method  by  which  "the  people,"  indirectly  at 
least,  could  nominate  candidates  for  office.  Soon,  however,  it  was  found  that 
often  the  party  leaders  and  bosses  controlled  the  nominations  made  by  con- 
ventions as  completely  as  they  had  dictated  nominations  through  the  party 
caucus.  In  the  first  selection  in  this  chapter,  "The  Convention  System,"  Charles 
E.  Merriam  and  Louise  0\'eracker  discuss  important  defects  of  the  nominating 
convention  and  present  a  colorful  description  of  a  convention  which  Professor 
Merriam  once  attended  as  a  delegate. 

As  Merriam  and  Overacker  indicate,  the  direct  primary  has  been  developed 
in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  defects  of  the  nominating  convention.  A  number  of 
variations  of  the  direct  primary  have  been  adopted,  the  principal  ones  being 

iC.  F.  Adams  (ed.),  The  Works  of  John  Adams  (Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown,  1850),  Vol.  II,  p.  144. 
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referred  to  as  the  open  primary,  closed  primary,  nonpartisan  primary,  Washing- 
ton "blanket"  primary,  and  the  cross-filing  primary  systems  which  permit  an 
individual  to  run  for  nomination  on  two  or  more  party  tickets.  In  1949  the 
National  Municipal  League  established  a  Committee  on  the  Direct  Primary  to 
study  the  functioning  of  the  direct  primary  in  the  various  states.  In  January, 
1951,  the  committee  issued  its  report,  "A  Model  Direct  Primar)'  Election  Sys- 
tem." In  the  second  article  in  this  chapter,  Joseph  P.  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  summarizes  the  pertinent  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  Professor  Harris  states  that  the  committee's  recommendations  re- 
garding direct  primaries  are  focused  on  the  following  two  reforms  in  our  po- 
litical system:  first,  making  public  office  attractive  to  the  highest  qualified  in- 
dividuals and  pro\iding  the  funds  necessar)'  for  them  to  run  for  office;  and 
second,  "strengthening  the  political  parties,  and  making  them  more  responsible 
to  the  voters." 

In  the  third  selection,  "The  American  Electoral  S)'stem,"  Clarence  A.  Berdahl 
presents  an  able  discussion  of  significant  constitutional  and  political  phases  of 
the  electoral  process  in  the  United  States.  This  essay  was  originally  published 
in  Parliamentary  Affairs  as  part  of  a  symposium  designed  especially  to  acquaint 
the  periodical's  British  readers  with  American  government  and  politics.  Pro- 
fessor Berdahl  first  elucidates  the  pro\isions  of  the  Constitution  and  national 
statutes  relating  to  voting  qualifications  and  the  efforts  of  the  several  states  to 
regulate  and  restrict  the  suffrage.  The  second  part  of  the  article  is  devoted  to 
national  and  state  regulation  and  control  of  elections. 

"Negro  Suffrage:  The  White  Primary  Cases,"  is  extracted  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  4th  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Rice  v. 
Elmore.  In  this  decision  Judge  John  J.  Parker  reviews  the  principal  court  de- 
cisions regarding  primary  elections  and  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  states  to 
prevent  the  Negro  from  \oting  through  the  institution  commonly  known  as 
the  "white  primary."  Parker  also  points  out  that  primary  elections  are  often 
more  important  than  the  general  elections  in  the  one-party  states  of  the  South, 
and  he  comments  on  the  role  of  political  parties  in  American  government, 
writing  that  a  political  party  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  "mere  private  aggregation  of 
indi\iduals"  but  that  parties  "ha\e  become  in  effect  state  institutions." 

Seven  facsimile  ballots  are  printed  as  the  last  section  of  this  chapter.  They 
permit  the  reader  to  examine  the  principal  types  of  ballots  used  in  the  United 
States  and  to  determine  the  type  of  ballot  and  primary  system  he  prefers.  Tlie 
first  four  are  general  election  ballots  and  the  last  three  are  primary  election 
ballots. 
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Charles  E.  Merriam  and  Louise  Overacker,  Primary  Elections  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1928),  pp.  256-260.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  who  died  in  January,  1953,  was  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Louise  Overacker, 
Ph.D.,  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Wellesley  College. 


The  old  convention  system  is  now  often  gilded  with  a  halo  of  sanctity,  as  if 
it  were  a  deliberative  assembly  of  the  highest  parliamentary  type.  Contrasts  are 
drawn  between  the  modern  direct  primary  in  its  worst  form  and  the  old  con- 
vention in  its  best  form,  as  if  these  contrasts  were  typical  of  what  actually 
went  on.  That  the  old-time  convention  was  a  "deliberative"  body,  where  truly 
representative  elements  of  the  party  came  together  and  piously  consulted  for 
the  common  good,  is  a  pleasant  fiction  not  to  be  taken  seriously  by  political 
realists.  Conventions  were  usually  or  often  opened  with  prayer,  but  often  closed 
in  anything  but  a  pietistic  spirit. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  again  at  some  of  the  specific  evils  arising  under 
the  old  convention  plan,  and  at  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  even  in 
contemporary  practices.  Among  the  problems  presented  in  the  heyday  of  the 
convention  period,  even  after  there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  legal 
regulation  of  the  process,  were  the  following: 

1.  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  right  of  delegates  to  their  seats  in  conven- 
tion. In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  title  to  contested  seats,  there 
were  many  cases  where  delegates  were  seated  by  outright  fraud,  trickery,  and 
occasionally  by  violence.  From  time  to  time  blocks  of  delegates  holding  the  key 
to  convention  control  were  seated  by  the  most  dubious  methods  and  decisions. 
In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1912,  the  control  of  the  convention 
and  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  were  determined  by  what  seemed  to 
about  half  the  convention  at  least  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  presiding  officer.  In 
the  Illinois  Republican  convention  held  in  1922  the  seats  of  almost  half  of  the 
delegates  were  contested  and  the  decision  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  hold-over 
state  central  committee.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pile  up  an  array  of  cases,  although 
this  could  be  done,  but  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  very 
serious  problems  commonly  arising  under  the  system  where  the  control  of 
the  delegates  was  at  stake. 

2.  Disorder  and  tumult  in  conventions  of  1,000  to  2,000  delegates,  and 
accompanying  stampedes,  organized  and  unorganized. 

3.  The  purchase  and  sale  and  trading  of  delegates,  either  for  cash  or  for 
spoils  of  various  types;  the  failure  of  delegates  to  respect  instructions  given  by 
their  constituents. 

4.  The  frequent  appearance  of  dummy  candidates  intended  to  hold  the  local 
delegation  solely  for  trading  purposes.  For  example,  in  a  heated  contest  between 
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A  and  B  the  local  man,  C,  was  presented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  local 
leader  something  to  trade  within  the  convention. 

5.  Usually  the  voter  was  limited  to  a  set  of  delegates  committed  to  one 
candidate,  but  uninstructed  for  others.  Thus  Brown  County,  with  a  local  candi- 
date for  attorney-general,  gi\es  its  \ote  and  delegates  to  him,  so  that  he  may 
trade  with  these  votes  as  he  will.  But  upon  the  candidate  for  governor  or  other 
officers  the  voter  has  no  real  choice,  except  as  may  appear  from  the  deal  or 
arrangement  made  with  the  candidate  for  attorney-general.  The  same  situation 
was  found  in  a  county  election.  In  any  such  case  the  party  voter  expresses  a 
choice  on  only  one  office,  and  that  not  necessarily  the  most  important. 

In  the  discontent  with  the  failure  of  the  direct  primary  to  effect  a  political 
millennium,  the  problems  of  the  older  system  are  naturally  forgotten,  especially 
as  a  new  generation  comes  on  the  stage  every  few  years.  But  a  very  little  inquiry 
into  the  not  very  distant  past  will  present  a  picture  of  convention  experience 
which  is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  look  upon  a  return  to  the  old  days  as  a 
source  of  help. 

I  recall  my  last  local  convention  under  the  old  "deliberative"  regime.  The 
delegates  had  been  chosen  the  day  before,  and  as  soon  as  the  returns  began  to 
come  in  the  bosses  gathered  and  began  to  appraise  their  strength  in  terms  of 
the  new  battle.  All  night  long  the  leaders  counting  their  blocks  of  delegates 
had  been  sitting  in  high  conclave,  dividing  the  places  on  the  ticket,  trading 
back  and  forth,  combining  and  recombining,  bluffing  and  finessing.  There  were 
so  many  commissioners  here  and  so  many  there,  a  county  office  here  and  an- 
other there,  the  patronage  value  of  each  carefully  calculated  in  the  bargain, 
sub-jobs,  arrangements,  understandings  in  regard  to  a  wide  variety  of  perquisites 
and  pri\ilcges,  all  nicely  calculated  in  determining  the  equitable  balance.  Over 
all  hung  the  shadow  of  possible  war  in  the  con\ention,  possible  combination 
for  control  between  some  two  or  more  of  the  trading  powers. 

We  assemble  at  high  noon,  a  restless  multitude  of  delegates;  half-past  twelve 
comes  and  nothing  happens;  one  o'clock  and  we  become  impatient;  but  we 
are  told  that  "They"  have  not  arrived.  "They"  have  not  finished  the  slate.  "They" 
will  soon  be  here.  "They"  are  coming  and  finally  "They"  arrive,  and  the  con- 
vention solemnly  opens.  A  motion  is  made  here  and  there.  A  vote  is  called  for 
and  there  is  a  murmur  of  voices.  Many  votes,  for  they  must  all  be  named  by 
roll-call  and  the  incantation  continues.  Another  and  another.  Who  was  named 
then?  And  finally  we  hasten  out,  buying  copies  of  an  evening  extra,  and  learn 
the  names  of  the  nominees.  The  ritual  is  over.  And  this  is  sometimes  called 
"deliberation." 

Do  not  the  bosses  or  the  leaders  do  much  the  same  thing  now  under  the 
direct  voting  system?  Yes,  in  a  way,  but  after  they  have  finished  their  work, 
the  voters  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it  and  ratify  or  reject  it  in  whole 
or  in  part.  If  the  organization  has  done  the  work  well,  the  list  may  be  ratified; 
or  if  there  are  two  or  more  factions,  they  may  each  select  their  own  list  and 
enter  the  field  of  combat;  or  they  may  compromise  their  respective  claims.  But 
at  least  there  is  an  opportunity  to  exercise  some  choice  in  the  matter. 
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There  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  in  many  States  with  the  operation  of  the 
present  direct  primary  system,  and  it  is  widely  felt  that  major  improvements 
are  needed.  This  is  reflected  in  the  numerous  bills  introduced  at  almost  every 
legislative  session  to  revise  the  direct  primary  laws. 

The  criticisms  of  the  system  fall  into  two  broad  categories: 

First,  in  many  States  it  has  weakened  political  parties  to  the  point  where 
they  no  longer  provide  effective  leadership  in  governmental  affairs  and  no 
longer  stand  for  definite  programs  and  policies.  While  the  direct  primary  has 
remedied  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  convention  system,  and  has  lessened 
the  power  of  political  bosses,  at  the  same  time  it  has  destroyed  much  of  the 
vitality  of  political  parties.  Those  who  criticize  the  direct  primary  on  these 
grounds  would  like  to  see  changes  in  the  nominating  system  which  would  enable 
political  parties  to  perform  their  legitimate  functions,  provide  more  effective 
leadership  in  state  affairs,  and  restore  some  measure  of  party  responsibility.  Since 
the  main  function  of  all  political  parties  is  that  of  nominating  candidates  for 
office,  thus  bidding  for  political  power,  it  is  believed  that  a  revision  of  the  direct 
primary  system  is  the  most  important  step  in  the  reform  of  the  party  system. 

A  second  criticism  is  that  the  direct  primary  has  not  made  public  office  as 
attractive  as  it  should  be  to  patriotic  and  civic  minded  citizens  of  ability.  The 
cost  of  waging  two  campaigns,  one  in  the  primary  election  and  another  in  the 
final  election,  is  today  so  high,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  that  it  deters  candi- 
dacies except  those  supported  by  special  interest  groups.  While  the  direct 
primary  in  many  States  often  has  freed  the  candidate  from  any  obligation 
to  the  party  organization,  it  may  have  placed  him  under  heavy  obligation  to 
those  who  put  up  the  large  amounts  necessary  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  a 
major  office.  Subservience  to  a  pressure  group  or  lobby,  or  to  persons  identified 
with  gambling,  vice,  racing,  or  other  activities  which  require  governmental  pro- 
tection, is  frequently  much  more  serious  to  the  public  welfare  than  subservience 
to  a  political  boss  or  machine. 

Although  the  direct  primary  is  more  democratic  than  the  former  convention 
system  of  nomination,  since  it  permits  any  person  to  become  a  candidate,  and 
places  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  party  candidates  in  the  hands  of  the  voter  rather 
than  the  party  organization,  the  results  often  have  been  disappointing.  The 
system  makes  no  provision  for  the  operation  of  a  screening  committee  or  group, 
whose  business  it  is  to  canvass  the  qualifications  of  possible  candidates,  consider 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  if  necessary  induce  suitable  candidates  to 
enter  the  field.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  function  of  political  parties,  which  act 
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as  a  nominating  committee.  One  of  the  unforeseen  tendencies  of  the  direct 
primary  is  for  party  organizations  to  put  up  unofficial  slates  of  candidates  prior 
to  the  primary  election.  In  many  States  the  party  organization  is  so  strong  that 
the  endorsed  slate  usually  is  unopposed;  in  other  States,  where  the  party  or- 
ganization is  weaker,  the  primary  election  is  a  contest  between  all  comers,  and 
the  party  organizations  ostensibly  keep  hands  off. 

In  many  cases,  the  quality  of  candidates  nominated  under  the  direct  primary 
admittedly  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Primary  contests  often  are  largely  be- 
tween self-announced  candidates  of  little  real  qualification  or  standing  in  the 
community.  The  results  at  times  are  ludicrous.  In  one  case  that  comes  to  mind, 
of  the  five  candidates  nominated  for  certain  offices  by  the  dominant  party,  three 
were  persons  who  were  literally  unknown.  They  were  nominated  not  because 
of  the  qualifications  or  followings,  but  because  of  the  accident  that  their  names 
were  similar  to  those  of  prominent  officers  who  were  widely  known  in  the 
State. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  direct  primary  needs  to  be  reformed  in  the 
direction  of  making  public  office  more  attracti\e  to  citizens  of  ability  and  stand- 
ing, to  citizens  who  have  been  successful  in  some  walk  of  life,  and  are  civic 
minded.  There  is  no  widespread  sentiment,  however,  to  return  to  the  old  nomi- 
nating convention  system,  which  has  been  thoroughly  discredited.  Any  reform 
of  the  system  necessarily  will  retain  the  direct  primary — that  is,  the  right  of  voters 
of  each  party  to  vote  directly  for  the  candidates,  and  by  their  votes  to  determine 
who  will  become  the  nominees  of  the  party. 

In  1949  the  National  Municipal  League,  which  has  pioneered  in  many  state 
and  local  governmental  reforms,  created  a  special  Committee  on  the  Direct 
Primar}'  to  collect  and  study  information  on  the  operation  of  the  direct  primary 
in  the  several  States,  and  to  prepare  a  report  on  A  Model  Direct  Primary  Election 
System,  which  was  issued  in  January,  1951.  The  committee  consisted  of  a  number 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  elections  and  political  parties,  leading  members 
of  the  Legislatures  of  several  States,  and  other  persons  prominent  in  public 
life.  It  held  several  meetings,  and  circulated  widely  a  preliminary  draft  of  its 
report  for  comment  and  criticism  before  issuing  its  report. 

The  National  Municipal  League  Committee  on  the  Direct  Primary  was  in 
general  agreement  at  the  outset  of  its  work  on  the  need  for  reform  of  the  direct 
primary  system,  and  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  major  ob- 
jectives to  be  sought.  Concerning  the  specific  changes  to  be  recommended,  how- 
ever, there  was  initially  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  members  of  the 
committee.  A  number  of  interesting  and  no\el  proposals  were  discarded  after 
consideration  by  the  committee.  It  is  notable  that,  despite  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  subject,  in  the  end  the  committee  reached  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  a  series  of  major  recommendations  for  the  reform  of  the  direct  primary 
system. 

The  most  important  single  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  that  po- 
litical parties  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  sponsor  or  to  endorse  candidates. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  other  recommendations  center  around  and  implement 
this  key  feature.  This  proposal  was  made  forty  years  ago  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
and  strongly  backed  by  him  when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  but  failed 
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of  adoption.  Since  1912  it  has  been  in  use  for  state  offices  in  Colorado,  where 
its  operation,  according  to  available  reports,  has  been  quite  satisfactor)'.  Colo- 
rado has  a  vigorous  two-party  system,  and  in  the  last  election  enjoyed  the  high 
privilege  of  being  able  to  choose  between  candidates  for  Goxernor  and  United 
States  Senator  of  the  two  major  parties  who  were  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
well  qualified,  though  standing  for  quite  different  governmental  policies. 

In  recent  years  several  other  States  have  adopted  the  plan  of  permitting  po- 
litical parties  officially  to  endorse  or  to  sponsor  candidates  prior  to  the  primary 
election.  Nebraska  adopted  such  a  law  in  1944,  Utah  in  1947,  and  Rhode  Island 
in  1948.  With  the  strong  approval  of  the  National  Municipal  League  Committee 
in  its  report  on  A  Model  Direct  Primary  Election  Systevi,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  other  States  will  give  consideration  to  this  plan.  It  is  under  consideration  in 
New  York  and  some  other  States  in  the  legislative  sessions  this  year. 

The  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Utah  laws  provide  that  the  political  parties 
shall  hold  pre-primary  conventions  to  select  candidates  for  endorsement.  In 
Colorado  and  Nebraska  the  pre-primary  party  convention  may  endorse  a  single 
candidate  for  each  office,  but  is  required  to  endorse  a  second  candidate  for  an 
office  if  he  received  a  specified  percentage  (usually  twenty-five)  of  the  conven- 
tion \'ote.  In  these  States,  usually,  only  a  single  candidate  is  endorsed,  but  if 
there  is  a  contest  a  second  candidate  ordinarily  will  command  the  required  per- 
centage of  the  convention  vote  and  also  be  endorsed.  In  a  recent  Nebraska 
primary  two  candidates  who  received  the  second  endorsement  of  the  pre-primary 
convention  were  nominated  in  the  primary,  winning  over  the  candidates  who 
captured  first  place.  In  Utah  the  law  requires  the  convention  to  endorse  two 
candidates  for  each  office. 

The  Rhode  Island  law,  in  contrast  to  the  others,  makes  no  reference  to  a 
party  pre-primary  convention,  but  merely  provides  that  the  party  officers  may 
certify  the  names  of  candidates  whom  they  propose  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  printing  the  ballots.  The  names  of  candidates  certified  by  the  party  officers 
are  printed  on  the  ballot  along  with  the  names  of  other  candidates  who  file 
nominating  papers  without  the  endorsement  of  the  party  organization.  In  all 
of  these  states  except  Utah  any  qualified  person  may  become  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  any  office,  without  the  endorsement  of  the  party 
convention  or  organization,  by  filing  a  nominating  paper  with  the  appropriate 
official.  The  names  of  the  candidates  who  receive  the  party  endorsement,  how- 
ever, are  given  a  preferred  position  on  the  ballot  and  a  designation  to  indicate 
that  they  are  endorsed  candidates. 

The  experiment  with  this  form  of  primary  in  these  States  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  other  States  which  are  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  their 
own  direct  primary  laws.  In  Colorado,  of  course,  the  system  has  been  in  use  for 
about  forty  years,  and  no  longer  may  be  regarded  as  an  experiment. 

The  merits  of  official  party  endorsement  or  sponsorship  of  candidates  are 
summarized  in  the  report  on  A  Model  Direct  Primary  Election  System  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  It  enables  the  party  officers  to  sift  the  candidates  and  to  select  and  recom- 
mend to  the  voters  those  whom  they  regard  as  (d)  qualified,  and  (b)  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  party. 
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2.  It  not  only  provides  for  the  screening  of  candidates,  but  also  enables  the 
officers  of  the  party  to  seek  out  and  induce  suitable  persons  to  run. 

3.  The  fact  that  voters  know,  or  can  ascertain  by  examining  the  ballot,  which 
candidates  have  been  endorsed  by  the  party  organization  enables  them  to  vote 
more  intelligently.  In  primary  elections  it  is  not  uncommon  for  voters  to  have 
extremely  meager  information  about  candidates,  and  in  many  instances  the  party 
endorsement,  which  the  voter  may  accept  or  reject,  may  be  a  significant  factor 
in  his  choice. 

4.  As  Charles  Evans  Hughes  pointed  out,  the  pre-primary  conference  or  con- 
vention provides  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  party  leaders  to  consult  about  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  party,  and  to  adopt  a  statement  of  principles  or  a 
platform.  Party  platforms  adopted  prior  to  the  primary  election,  instead  of  after- 
wards, as  is  usually  the  practice,  could  became  an  important  instrument  of 
formulation  and  enunciation  of  party  policies.  Candidates  for  the  party  nomi- 
nation would  be  forced  to  take  a  stand  on  the  party  platform,  and  voters  could 
choose  candidates  knowing  where  they  stand  on  important  public  issues.  Plat- 
forms adopted  after  the  primary,  when  the  nominees  of  the  party  have  already 
been  selected,  are  largely  meaningless,  as  experience  in  almost  every  State  amply 
demonstrates. 

5.  The  official  endorsement  of  candidates  by  the  party  organizations  reduces 
the  cost  of  campaigning,  and  lessens  the  abuses  arising  out  of  excessive  cam- 
paign expenditures.  Endorsed  candidates  often  are  unopposed. 

6.  Party  pre-primary  endorsement  of  candidates  strengthens  political  parties 
and  not  only  enables  them  to  attract  more  able  candidates,  but  also  makes  party 
organization  work  more  attractive  to  outstanding  citizens. 

The  report  of  the  committee  recognized  that  this  feature  of  its  plan  would 
meet  with  criticisms,  which  are  summarized  and  discussed. 

1.  The  plan,  it  will  be  asserted,  would  restore  the  old  nominating  convention 
and  boss  and  machine  rule.  In  answer  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  plan  is  basically 
different  from  the  old  convention  system;  the  pre-primary  con\ention  can  only 
recommend  candidates  to  the  voters,  whereas  the  nominating  convention  made 
the  actual  nominations,  and  the  voter  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
nominees  of  the  party.  The  candidates  who  are  endorsed  by  the  party  conference 
or  pre-primary  convention  often  will  face  opposition  by  candidates  not  so  en- 
dorsed, and  the  voter  will  have  a  choice.  If  the  endorsed  candidates  are  not 
acceptable  to  the  rank  and  file  of  voters,  they  will  be  defeated,  and  in  this 
way  the  party  organization  will  be  disciplined  by  the  voters.  The  pre-primary  con- 
vention will  be  strictly  responsible  to  the  voters  of  the  party;  the  old  nominating 
convention  was  not. 

2.  The  plan,  it  will  be  contended,  gives  too  much  power  to  the  party  or- 
ganization, which  always  consists  of  the  party  regulars,  the  stand-patters,  who 
do  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters.  In  answer  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  plan  would  invigorate  and  improve  the  party  organizations, 
and  unless  the  party  organizations  command  the  respect  of  the  voters,  their 
endorsements  may  become  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset  to  candidates. 

3.  Every  citizen,  it  will  be  said,  is  entitled  to  become  a  candidate  for  public 
office  without  having  his  candidacy  prejudiced  by  the  party  endorsement  of 
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other  candidates;  under  this  contention,  no  group,  newspaper,  or  organization  of 
any  kind  should  be  permitted  to  endorse  candidates,  for  by  so  doing  they  will 
"prejudice"  the  chances  of  other  candidates.  In  reply  it  is  emphasized  that,  while 
citizens  have  a  privilege  to  run  for  public  office,  voters  have  a  right  to  know  who 
are  the  backers  of  each  candidate,  which  is  often  an  important  factor  in  their 
choices. 

4.  It  will  be  contended  that  political  parties  should  confine  their  activities 
to  conducting  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  the  party's  candidates  after  the 
primary  and  take  no  part  in  the  choice  of  the  voters  at  the  primary.  But,  if  it  is 
the  function  of  the  party  organization  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  election 
of  the  party  candidates,  which  no  one  would  dispute,  it  is  absurd  to  maintain 
that  the  party  officers  should  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  candidates. 

5.  Finally,  it  may  be  contended  that  it  is  preferable  for  the  endorsement 
or  sponsorship  of  candidates  by  the  party  organization  to  be  unofficial,  as  is 
the  practice  in  many  States,  rather  than  to  have  official  endorsements,  with  the 
endorsed  candidates  specially  designated  on  the  ballot.  The  Committee  on  the 
Direct  Primary  took  the  opposite  view,  namely,  that  if  candidates  are  sponsored 
or  endorsed  by  the  party  organizations,  it  is  better  that  the  endorsement  be  made 
officially  and  in  a  responsible  way  rather  than  in  an  extra-legal  manner. 

Concerning  the  method  by  which  party  organizations  sponsor  or  endorse  candi- 
dates, whether  by  pre-primary  conventions  as  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Utah, 
or  directly  by  the  party  organization  without  any  provision  for  pre-primary  con- 
ventions as  in  Rhode  Island,  the  committee  made  no  recommendation.  Each 
method  has  certain  merits  and  defects;  the  choice  will  depend  on  the  political 
traditions  of  the  indi\idual  State.  The  committee  recommended  that  endorsed 
candidates  should  be  designated  (by  asterisk  or  otherwise)  on  the  ballot,  and 
that  other  candidates  could  have  their  names  placed  on  the  ballot  by  filing  a 
nominating  paper  with  the  appropriate  official. 

With  respect  to  the  "open,'  "closed,"  and  "blanket"  ballot  type  of  primary, 
the  committee  made  no  definite  recommendation.  Some  members  favored  each 
type,  and  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  each  type  are  stated  in  the  report.  Strong 
party  men  usually  prefer  the  closed  type;  persons  who  have  no  great  faith  in 
political  parties,  and  who  believe  that  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  should  be  pre- 
served at  the  primary  election,  prefer  the  open  type,  which  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity. 

The  "blanket"  ballot  primary,  which  is  used  in  the  State  of  Washington,  was 
strongly  favored  by  several  members  of  the  committee  and  equally  strongly 
opposed  by  others.  This  type,  since  it  is  somewhat  novel,  its  use  being  confined 
to  one  State,  deserves  special  mention  here.  The  candidates  of  all  parties  are 
printed  on  a  single  ballot,  and  are  grouped  together  under  the  designation  of 
the  office.  For  example,  the  Democratic,  Republican,  and  other  candidates  for 
Governor  all  are  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  the  office.  The  voter  has 
entirely  free  choice  of  the  candidates.  If  he  wishes  to  do  so,  he  may  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  one  party  for  one  office  and  the  candidate  of  another  party  for  an- 
other office.  He  is  not  confined  to  the  candidates  of  one  party,  but  is  free  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice  in  any  party.  This  he  may  do  in  other  States 
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in  the  final  election,  but  only  Washington  permits  him  this  freedom  of  choiee 
in  the  primary.  The  candidate  who  receives  the  highest  vote  in  his  party  for 
each  office  becomes  the  nominee  of  the  party,  and  runs  in  the  final  election. 

This  plan  was  adopted  in  Washington  in  1935,  and  apparently  has  met  with 
general  satisfaction.  Opponents  of  the  plan  contend  that  it  breaks  down  party 
lines,  is  disruptive  of  the  party  system,  and  is  contrary  to  the  basic  principle  that 
only  members  of  the  party  should  participate  in  the  nomination  of  its  candidates. 
The  experience  in  Washington  has  not  borne  out  these  criticisms.  The  State  has 
one  of  the  most  \igorous  two-party  systems  in  the  entire  country,  which  was  not 
the  case  prior  to  1932;  party  organizations  continue  to  function  with  apparently 
as  much  strength  as  in  neighboring  States,  and  all  elections  are  hotly  contested. 
Significantly,  studies  of  the  vote  in  primar}'  elections  indicate  that  very  few  voters 
cross  o\  er  and  vote  for  candidates  of  the  opposite  party,  though  they  are  free  to 
do  so.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  voters  in  W^ashington,  as  elsewhere,  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  strong  partisans,  the  voting  statistics  indicate  that,  with  few- 
exceptions,  they  vote  in  the  primary  only  for  the  candidates  of  the  party  which 
they  favor.  Only  one  nomination  for  state  office  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
appears  to  ha\e  been  changed  by  switch-over  votes.  Yet  the  voters  prize  the 
freedom  to  \ote  for  the  candidate  of  their  choice  in  the  primary  election,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  moxement  to  go  back  to  the  closed  system.  The  voters  of 
Washington  long  ha\e  been  highly  independent  in  their  voting,  and  this  sys- 
tem, which  does  not  require  registration  of  party  affiliation,  is  popular. 

The  report  contains  a  number  of  more  detailed  recommendations,  such  as 
that  primary  elections  should  be  held  in  the  autumn  within  one  or  two  months 
before  the  general  election.  In  many  States  the  primary  election  is  held  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  so  long  before  the  general  election  that  campaigning  is 
strung  out  over  six  months  or  more.  This  long  period  of  electioneering  is  burden- 
some both  to  the  candidates  and  to  the  public.  Ideally,  the  primary  election 
should  be  held  close  enough  to  the  final  election  to  require  only  one  campaign 
rather  than  two. 

The  Committee  on  the  Direct  Primary  recognized  the  need  for  reforming 
the  party  organizations  if  they  are  to  be  authorized  to  sponsor  or  endorse  candi- 
dates prior  to  the  primary  elections.  In  many  States  the  party  organizations  are 
unnecessarily  complex.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  party  organiza- 
tion be  simplified  in  order  to  make  it  more  responsible,  and  that  only  a  few 
outstanding  party  officers  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  aimed  at  two  basic  reforms  in  our  political 
institutions,  namely:  (1)  making  public  careers  attractive  to  the  highest  type 
of  citizens,  and  providing  the  means  whereby  such  citizens  may  be  induced  to 
stand  for  public  office,  and  (2)  strengthening  of  political  parties,  and  making 
them  more  responsible  to  the  voters.  Many  believe  that  political  parties  have  no 
place  in  state  government  and  look  with  suspicion  on  any  attempt  to  strengthen 
them.  The  committee,  however,  took  the  opposite  point  of  view,  that  the  remedy 
for  the  weak  and  irresponsible  party  system  which  now  exists  in  many  States  is 
to  enable  parties  to  perform  their  useful  and  legitimate  functions  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  them  more  responsible  to  the  voters.  If  political  parties  are 
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retained  in  state  and  local  government,  reform  in  these  directions  appears  to  be 
needed  greatly. 
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In  the  United  States  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  national  voters  and  no 
national  elections;  there  are  only  state  voters  and  state  or  local  elections,  although 
some  elections  are  nation-wide  and  look  like  national  elections.  This  situation 
...  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  federal  system  of  government,  which  divides 
governmental  power  between  states  and  nation,  which  applies  to  suffrage  and 
elections  as  well  as  to  other  matters,  and  which  means  that  the  control  of  these 
subjects  is  vested  largely  in  the  states.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  there  are  not  yet,  strictly  speaking,  any  popularly  elected  national 
officers  in  the  United  States.  Members  of  Congress,  whether  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  are  elected  from  the  various  states  to  represent  those  states,  and  are 
constitutionally  considered  state  officers;  and  even  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  chosen  by  Electors  who  are  in  turn  state  officers  elected  within  and  for 
each  state.  Consequently,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  national  election  and  no 
need  for  national  voters. 

Control  of  Suffrage 

With  respect  to  voting  qualifications,  there  are  only  a  few  prescriptions  in 
the  United  States  Constitution.  In  the  first  place,  in  Article  I  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  may  vote  for  members  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  fixed,  but  not  in  specific  terms;  they  are  required  to  be  the  same  as 
"for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature,"  which 
is  merely  another  way  of  providing  that  each  state  should  fix  those  voting 
qualifications.  When  the  Senate  was  finally  made  popularly  elective  in  1913 
by  the  Seventeenth  Amendment,  the  above  provision  was  incorporated  verbatim 
into  that  Amendment,  and  the  principle  of  state  control  over  the  suffrage  was 
reemphasized  and  maintained.  These  provisions  also  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
no  distinction  whatever  in  the  United  States  between  a  national  voter  and  a 
state  voter,  and  that  the  voting  qualifications  for  whatever  office  are  prescribed 
by  the  various  states. 

Secondly,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  adopted  in  1868,  includes  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

"But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress, 
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the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
[i.e.,  in  the  House  of  Representatives]  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state."  This  pro\ision  seems  at  Erst 
glance  to  fix  the  suffrage  qualifications  for  all  elections  as  (1)  male,  (2) 
citizen,  and  ( 3 )  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and,  while  the  first  requirement  may 
be  considered  as  changed  later  by  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  enfranchising 
women,  the  provision  has  not  been  repealed  or  otherwise  amended,  and  is 
therefore  still  legally  effective. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  intended  to 
relate  particularly  to  the  Negro,  just  freed  as  a  result  of  the  Ci^•il  War  and  the 
previously  adopted  anti-slaver\'  (Thirteenth)  Amendment;  it  conferred  citizen- 
ship on  the  Negro,  and  it  attempted,  by  the  above  statement  of  qualifications,  to 
secure  him  the  vote  as  well.  The  actual  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  was  by 
this  provision  left  to  the  states,  but  state  action  was  to  be  forced  by  the  penalty 
of  reduced  representation  in  Congress  if  the  voting  qualifications  were  not 
changed  accordingly.  If  any  state  chose  to  accept  the  penalty,  it  might  still  fix 
voting  qualifications  as  it  pleased.  In  other  words,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
did  not  itself  fix  the  suffrage  qualifications,  but  merely  set  up  standards  which 
the  states  were  expected  to  follow  but  need  not. 

Actually,  as  is  well  known,  not  a  single  state  enfranchised  the  Negro  or 
otherwise  conformed  to  these  standard  qualifications,  nor  has  any  state  suffered 
the  penalty  prescribed  in  case  of  such  failure.  The  \arious  efforts  in  Congress  to 
apply  the  penalty  have  been  unsuccessful  because  of  the  threat  and  certainty 
of  a  Southern  filibuster;  but  these  efforts  have  also  been  half-hearted  at  the 
best,  for  if  applied  at  all  the  penalty  would  have  to  be  applied  also  against 
Northern  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  which  have  adopted  literacy  or  educa- 
tional tests  for  voting,  such  tests  being  equally  outside  the  standard  qualifications 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  At  any  rate,  this  Amendment  has  become  a  dead 
letter  in  respect  to  suffrage,  and  has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  principle  that 
the  suffrage  is  a  matter  for  state  regulation  and  control. 

Thirdly,  the  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  Amendments  are  suffrage  amend- 
ments, which  are  generally  said  to  have  conferred  the  franchise  on  Negroes  and 
women  respectively.  While  practically  this  is  true,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  constitutionally  these  Amendments  do  not  by  their  own  terms  confer  the 
right  to  vote  upon  anyone,  but  prohibit  the  states  from  denying  the  suffrage  to 
these  classes.  The  distinction  is  of  some  importance,  for,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  again  in  this  language  a  clear  recognition  of  the  general  principle  of  state 
control  over  the  suffrage,  although  within  certain  limitations  here  prescribed; 
and,  secondly,  the  limiting  language  (race,  color,  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
sex — not  Negroes  or  women)  has  made  it  possible  for  the  states  to  impose 
restrictions  on  the  suffrage  within  the  terms  of  the  Amendments  (particularly 
the  Fifteenth)  and  yet  effectively  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
poses. 
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In  respect  to  Negro  suffrage,  for  example,  the  Southern  states  at  an  early 
date  provided  literacy  tests  for  voting,  which  in  themselves  were  clearly  con- 
stitutional since  not  prohibited  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  Negroes  were 
largely  illiterate  and  would  therefore  be  excluded  by  these  tests,  but  there  were 
also  large  groups  of  illiterate  whites  whom  these  tests,  if  properly  administered, 
would  also  exclude  from  \'oting.  Hence  legislation  was  enacted  in  these  Southern 
states  which  exempted  from  the  literacy  test  any  person  who  himself  or  whose 
ancestor  could  \otc  before  1867.^  This  "grandfather  clause,"  as  such  provision 
came  to  be  called,  was  an  extremely  effective  device,  while  it  lasted,  to  prevent 
Negro  voting,  but  it  was  found  by  the  courts  to  be  so  directly  aimed  at  the 
Negro,  even  though  put  in  the  form  of  a  literacy  test  and  its  application,  as 
to  \iolate  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

Another  method  of  evading  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  has  been  the  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  "reasonable  understanding"  clause.  This  was  again  an 
educational  qualification,  requiring  prospective  voters  to  read,  understand,  and 
give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  any  clause  in  the  state  or  national  constitu- 
tion, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  election  judges.  This  test  applied  to  all  voters 
alike,  did  not  in  itself  discriminate  against  the  Negro  or  come  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. However,  since  the  election  judges  were  white,  it  was  a  regular 
practice  for  them  to  require  white  voters  to  read  and  explain  one  of  the  simpler 
provisions  of  the  state  or  national  constitution,  and  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given,  but  to  require  Negroes  to  read  and  explain  the  "due  process" 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  itself,  or  some  other  provision  which  even 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  not  been  able  to  explain  with  assurance 
or  clarity.  These  "reasonable  understanding"  clauses  have  therefore  tended  to 
become  discriminatory  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  and  have  become  means  of  as- 
serting the  power  of  the  states  over  suffrage,  in  spite  of  the  limitations  in  the 
Constitution. 2 

1  This  date  was  before  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments, 
and  before  any  Negroes  could  vote  or  claim  the  right  to  vote  under  any  provisions  of 
law  or  constitution. 

2  The  following  provisions  in  the  Louisiana  Constitution  of  1921,  still  effective,  are 
typical:  "He  [the  voter]  shall  be  of  good  character  and  shall  understand  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of  government.  He  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  shall  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  so  when  he  applies  for  registration  by 
making,  under  oath,  administered  by  the  registration  officer  or  his  deputy,  written 
application  therefor,  in  the  English  language,  or  his  mother  tongue.  .  .  . 

"Said  applicant  shall  also  be  able  to  read  any  clause  in  this  constitution,  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof. 

"If  he  is  not  able  to  read  and  write,  then  he  shall  be  entitled  to  register  if  he  shall 
be  a  person  of  good  character  and  reputation,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  shall  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  any  section  of  cither  constitution  when 
read  to  him  by  the  registrar,  and  he  must  be  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  United  States  and  must  understand  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of  government.  .  .  ." 
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A  third  method  of  evading  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  has  been  by  requiring 
the  payment  of  taxes,  especially  the  poll  tax,  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  and 
requiring  even  the  production  of  the  tax  receipts,  sometimes  for  several  pre- 
ceding 3'ears.^  Since  the  Negroes  were  as  a  group  somewhat  more  careless  than 
the  whites  about  the  payment  of  taxes  and  particularly  careless  about  preserving 
their  tax  receipts,  these  provisions,  not  discriminatory  in  themselves,  tended  to 
operate  against  the  Negro.  However,  not  being  expressly  directed  against 
persons  of  any  particular  race,  color,  or  sex,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  within  the 
limitations  of  the  suflfrage  Amendments  and  have  not  yet  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional. .  .   . 

The  furore  o\er  the  poll  tax  may  seem  surprising  and  unnecessary,  since  there 
are  only  a  few  states  that  still  maintain  this  voting  qualification,  the  tax  in- 
volved is  tri\ial,  and  even  the  Southern  states  seem  disposed  to  abandon  this 
requirement  in  due  time.''  The  attempts  at  national  action  have  been  carefully 
confined  to  so-called  national  (that  is,  Congressional  and  Presidential),  not 
state  elections,  but  even  so  the  Southerners  might  seem  to  have  the  better  of 
the  constitutional  argument,  in  their  insistence  on  the  right  of  the  states  to  regu- 
late the  suffrage  within  the  broad  limitations  of  the  national  Constitution.  .   .  . 

Finally,  in  this  review  of  the  constitutional  problems  involved  in  the  suffrage, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  \\hite  primary.  The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion takes  no  express  notice  whate\er  of  political  parties  or  of  nominations  to 
public  office,  but  only  of  elections,  and  hence  it  was  for  years  the  constitutional 
rule  that  the  political  parties  and  their  operations  were  entirely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states.  In  the  Southern  states,  where  the  Democratic  Party 
was  dominant,  the  Democratic  nomination  was  equi\alent  to  election,  and  con- 
sequently in  these  one-party  states  the  primary  became  more  important  than 
the  election.  Southerners  therefore  hit  upon  the  de\  ice  of  the  white  primary — 
that  is,  they  provided  by  statute  or  by  party  rule  that  only  white  voters  might 
participate  in  the  Democratic  primary,  thus  barring  the  Negro  from  effective 
political  participation.  This  method  of  disfranchisement  spread  to  all  eleven 
Southern  states,  and  was  thought  for  some  time  to  be  fool-proof  against  con- 
stitutional attack,  but  that  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  In  a  series  of  decisions  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years  (1927-1948),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  first 
held  such  white  primary  laws  to  be  contrary  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
a  denial  to  the  Negro  of  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws";  then  took  the  posi- 
tion that  nothing  could  be  done  about  such  discrimination  if  by  the  political 
party  itself  and  not  by  the  state,  since  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  applies  only 
to  the  states;  but  finally  concluded  that  the  political  party  is,  after  all,  engaged 
in  a  public  function  in  the  nomination  of  public  officials,  and  therefore  cannot 
discriminate  against  the  Negro. 

3  In  one  state  (Alabama)  the  poll  taxes  must  have  been  paid  since  1901,  in  another 
(Virginia)  for  three  years  preceding  the  election. 

4  There  are  five  Southern  states  that  still  (1954)  maintain  the  poll-tax  requirement 
for  voting:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  During  recent  years  the 
poll-tax  qualification  has  been  abolished  in  six  Southern  states:  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  South  Carohna,  and  Tennessee. — Ed. 
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The  Court  has  thus  "administered  the  judicial  coup  de  grace  to  the  white 
primary,"  '''  and  has,  by  so  much,  hmited  the  power  of  the  states  to  regulate  the 
franchise  at  their  own  pleasure  under  all  circumstances.  Even  so,  the  power  of 
the  states  to  determine  the  franchise,  not  only  in  state  and  local  elections,  but 
even  in  elections  for  national  purposes,  is  such  that  a  well-known  writer  on 
American  go\ernment  was  able  to  repeat  in  1946  what  he  first  stated  in  1919: 
"Thcv  (the  states)  could,  if  they  so  desired,  provide  that  no  one  may  vote  at 
a  presidential  or  congressional  election  and,  of  course,  at  a  state  election  unless 
he  is  able  to  recite  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  sing  the  high  notes  in 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  or  go  through  the  manual  of  arms." 

The  result  is  that  \'oting  qualifications  are  not  necessarily  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  may  vary  from  state  to  state.  Actually,  they  do  vary  to 
some  extent,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  special  qualifications  reviewed  above, 
but  also  in  respect  to  others.  Property  qualifications  are  still  required  in  a  half 
dozen  states,  although  only  for  special  purposes,  such  as  voting  on  bond  issues, 
and  are  alternatives  to  other  qualifications,  such  as  literacy,  in  four  additional 
states.  The  residence  requirements  vary  from  six  months  in  some  states  to  two 
years  in  others,  with  similar  variations  for  local  areas.  United  States  citizenship, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  not  required  in  several  states,  is  now  a  uni- 
form requirement  in  all  the  states,  but  the  period  of  citizenship  varies  from  its 
mere  possession  in  most  states  to  five  years  in  one  state.  Even  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  almost  universally  deemed  the  appropriate  minimum  age  for  voting,  was 
in  1943  reduced  to  eighteen  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  This  lack  of  uniformity, 
this  succession  of  difficult  and  disturbing  constitutional  problems,  this  heated 
debate  over  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  minorities,  are  part  of  the  price 
which  American  citizens  must  pay  for  the  federal  system  of  government.  .  .  . 

Control  of  Elections 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  and  control  of  elections,  there  is  again  a  division 
of  power  between  states  and  nation  fairly  clearly  specified  in  the  national  Con- 
stitution. In  the  first  place,  elections  for  state  and  local  office  are  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  that  instrument  and  are  therefore  subject  exclusively  to  the  control 
of  the  several  states.  Tlie  times  of  election,  the  offices  to  be  filled,  the  form  of 
the  ballot,  the  voting  procedures,  and  all  the  other  election  details  are  for  those 
offices  determined  completely  by  each  state  for  itself,  and  may  vary  from  state 
to  state.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation:  although  most  states  hold 
their  general  state  elections  on  the  same  day  in  November  in  even-numbered 
years  (which  day  has  therefore  come  to  be  known  in  the  United  States  as  the 
General  Election  Day),  two  states  hold  theirs  in  other  months  (Louisiana  in 
April,  Maine  in  September),  and  three  in  odd-numbered  years  (Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Virginia);  the  primar)'  elections  drag  on  in  the  different  states  from 
April  to  October  in  election  years;  in  spite  of  the  General  Election  Day,  most 
states  hold  separate  elections  for  some  local  and  special  purposes,  but  the  time 
and  number  of  these  several  elections  vary  considerably;  in  about  twenty-five 

-Nixon  V.  Herndon  (1927),  273  U.S.  536;  Nixon  v.  Condon  (1932),  286  U.S.  73; 
Grovey  v.  Townsend  (1935),  295  U.S.  45;  Smith  v.  Allwright  (1944),  321  U.S.  649; 
Rice  V.  Elmore  (1948),  333  U.S.  875. 
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states  a  single  ballot  is  provided  at  the  general  election,  which  is  so  large  and 
inclusive  as  to  be  called  a  blanket  ballot,*^  while  in  other  states  separate  ballots 
are  used  (up  to  eight  in  Vermont)  for  constitutional  amendments  and  other 
propositions,  for  judicial  ofEces,  for  local  ofEces,  for  Presidential  Electors,  and 
so  on;  there  are  other  variations  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  paper.  The 
system  is  so  involved  that  adequate  description  becomes  almost  impossible  with- 
out a  detailed  examination  of  its  operation  within  each  state. 

Secondly,  the  "times,  places,  and  manner"  of  holding  Congressional  elections 
were  made  subject  (by  Article  I,  section  4)  to  regulation  within  each  state  by 
the  state  legislature,  but  with  the  provision  that  "the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations."  Until  1842  the  Congressional  elections 
were  left  entirely  to  the  states,  with  the  result  that  the  method  of  choosing 
members  of  Congress  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  but  in  that 
year  Congress  enacted  a  statute  requiring  that  Representatives  be  uniformly 
chosen  by  single-member  districts,  a  svstem  that  has  been  maintained  ever  since. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  district  system  cannot  be  made  effective 
without  supplementary  state  action,  since  the  district  lines  must  actually  be 
determined  by  the  respective  state  legislatures.  Occasionally  these  legislatures 
have  failed  to  carry  out  their  part,  a  notable  example  being  in  Illinois,  where  for 
nearly  forty  years  (1911-1947)  the  legislature  refused  to  re-district  the  state 
according  to  the  Congressional  Reapportionment  Acts,  and  the  resulting  inequali- 
ties of  representation  in  that  state  became  almost  a  scandal  until  finally  cor- 
rected. 

In  1871  Congress  provided  for  federal  supervision  of  Congressional  elections, 
a  measure  intended  particularly  to  protect  the  newly-enfranchised  Negro  from 
interference  by  the  Southern  states,  but  this  measure  has  seldom  been  used;  and 
in  the  same  year  Congress  also  required  the  use  of  paper  ballots  in  such  Con- 
gressional elections,  later  (1899)  authorizing  also  the  use  of  voting  machines. 
In  1872,  the  time  of  these  elections  was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  in  even-numbered  years,  which  uniform  day  re- 
quired for  Congressional  elections  persuaded  virtually  all  the  states  to  fix  their 
state  elections  on  the  same  day  in  order  to  save  inconvenience  and  expense — 
and  thus  established  our  so-called  General  Election  Day."  These  acts  were  all 
applied  to  United  States  Senators  following  the  change  to  popular  election  in 
1913.  .  .  . 

Finally,  there  are  the  Presidential  elections,  which,  although  involving  genu- 
inely national  officers,  are  even  less  under  the  control  of  the  national  government 

6  In  Indiana  in  1932,  this  meant  a  ballot  more  than  2,000  square  inches  in  size,  in- 
cluding 319  names  for  54  ofEces,  and  two  propositions,  while  in  Pennsylvania  in  that 
year  the  ballot  contained  44  names  for  11  offices.  The  Chicago  primary  ballot  in  1934 
was  described  as  one  which  would  "qualify  as  a  bed  sheet  in  Texas,  where  hotels  are 
required  by  law  to  provide  such  covering  in  ample  size." 

^  Maine  continues,  as  the  single  exception,  to  elect  members  of  Congress  in  September 
in  connection  with  its  state  elections,  under  a  special  provision  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1875.  It  is  this  September  election  that  makes  Maine  a  kind  of  political  barometer,  par- 
ticularly in  Presidential  years;  all  states,  including  Maine,  must  hold  Presidential  elections 
in  November,  that  being  required  by  Congress  since  1845. 
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than  are  Congressional  elections.  This  grows  out  of  the  faet  that  a  "Presidential 
election,"  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  United  States,  is  not  constitutionally  an 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  at  all,  but  only  of  Presidential  Electors. 
These  Electors  are  apportioned  among  the  different  states  according  to  the 
representation  in  Congress  and  are  chosen  within  each  state,  "in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct."  A  Presidential  election  is  therefore  actually 
a  series  of  state  elections,  all  held  on  the  same  day,  and  subject  to  regulation  by 
each  state.  Congress  is  gi\en  power  only  to  "determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
Electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes."   .   .   . 

In  other  words,  only  the  formal  operations  of  the  Electoral  College  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  Congress,  while  the  substantial  and  realistic  features  of  Presi- 
dential selection  are  under  state  control.  The  power  of  the  respective  state 
legislatures  to  determine  the  method  of  choosing  the  Presidential  Electors,  and 
thereby  to  determine  the  actual  method  of  Presidential  selection,  is  without  any 
exceptions  or  reservations  and  so  complete  that  any  legislature  might,  it  has  been 
aptly  said,  "vest  the  appointment  of  Electors  in  a  board  of  bank  directors,  a 
turnpike  corporation,  or  a  synagogue."  In  faet,  the  state  legislatures,  quickly 
sensing  the  general  desire  for  more  popular  participation  in  this  process  than  was 
intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  exercised  their  power  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  Presidency  increasingly  subject  to  popular  control. 

This  was  done,  first,  by  providing  for  popular  election  of  the  Electors,  a 
method  which  has  been  uniform  in  all  the  states  since  1864.  Secondly,  the 
nomination  of  Electors  by  the  various  political  parties  was  encouraged  and  sub- 
jected to  statutory  regulation,  and  in  such  a  way  as  virtually  to  require  the 
winning  Electors  to  vote  for  the  Presidential  nominees  of  their  party.  Thirdly, 
the  ballot  has  been  ingeniously  devised  in  the  different  states  to  enable  the  voter 
in  some  way  to  vote  directly  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  to  have  his 
vote  count  constitutionally  as  a  vote  for  the  appropriate  Presidential  Electors. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  possible  by  such  state  legislation,  var^'ing  in  detail 
but  all  to  the  same  general  purpose,  to  retain  the  indirect,  unpopular  system 
of  the  Electoral  College  provided  m  the  national  Constitution,  and  yet  make 
that  system  over  into  one  which  is  virtually  popular  and  direct.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  the  American  genius  for  institutional  development  within  the  limits 
of  a  rigid  Constitution  difficult  to  change. 

There  are  still  some  important  limitations  in  respect  to  this  democratization 
of  Presidential  selection.  The  election  of  the  Electors  as  a  group  within  each 
state,  instead  of  by  districts,  results  in  an  electoral  \ote  for  the  various  candi- 
dates generally  out  of  proportion  to  the  popular  vote,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  election  of  "minorit}'  Presidents,"  that  is,  Presidents  who  have  won  a  con- 
stitutional majority  in  the  Electoral  College  but  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  This  can  be  changed  by  state  legislation,  but  the  "at  large"  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  fixed  by  tradition  and  likely  to  continue  unless  corrected  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  most  important  limitation,  however,  relates  to  the  method  of  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  The  present  National  Convention  system  has  grown  up  outside 
of  the  law,  is  uncontrolled  by  national  statute,  and  probably  cannot  be  so  con- 
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trolled.  Various  states  have  established  the  so-called  Presidential  primary,  under 
which  delegates  pledged  to  particular  Presidential  candidates  are  chosen  by  the 
party  rank  and  file  for  the  respective  party  Con\entions,  and  in  some  cases  the 
party  voters  may  even  express  their  preferences  directly  for  Presidential  nominees. 
Some  progress  toward  democratization  and  popular  control  of  the  final  nomi- 
nating process  has  been  made  by  this  device,  but  its  usefulness  is  impaired  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  state  primar}',  is  at  present  in  effect  in  less  than  half  the 
states,  .  .  .  varies  in  important  detail  in  those  states  that  ha\e  it,  and  may  have 
only  slight  influence  on  the  Convention.  A  national  Presidential  primary  was 
recommended  by  President  Wilson  in  1913,  and  various  proposals  for  such  a 
national  primary,  whether  by  statute  or  by  constitutional  amendment,  have 
been  made  during  these  years,  but  nothing  has  come  of  them.  A  national  statute 
would  almost  certainly  be  constitutionally  impossible,  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  appears  practically  improbable.  For  some  time  to  come  the  control 
of  this  matter  seems  likely  to  remain  in  the  states,  and  the  complete  democra- 
tization of  Presidential  selection  must  await  the  impetus  that  comes  only  gradu- 
ally with  the  years. 


NEGRO  SUFFRAGE:  THE  WHITE  PRIMARY  CASES 


Rice  V.  Elmore,  165  F.2d  387  (1947);  certiorari  denied,  333  U.S.  875  (1948; 
Circuit  Judge  John  J.  Parker  announced  the  judgment  of  the  court. 


This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  adjudging  that  Negroes  are  entitled  to  vote  in 
Democratic  primary  elections  in  South  Carolina  and  enjoining  defendants,  who 
conduct  such  elections,  from  denying  to  Negro  electors  the  right  to  vote  therein. 
Plaintiff,  who  has  brought  this  as  a  class  suit  in  behalf  of  all  Negro  electors 
similarly  situated,  is  a  Negro  duly  qualified  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
Democratic  primary  of  that  state  by  rules  promulgated  by  the  Democratic  Party 
limiting  the  right  to  vote  in  the  primary  to  white  persons.  The  defendants  are 
officials  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  South  Carolina,  who  have  charge  of  the 
primary  in  the  county  and  precinct  where  plaintiff  resides.  .  .  . 

Plaintiff  contends  that  the  decree  should  be  upheld  under  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts.  .  .  .  Defendants  contend  that,  because  there  has  been  no  statutory 
regulation  of  primaries  in  South  Carolina  since  the  repeal  in  1944  ...  of  the 
statutes  relating  thereto,  the  constitutional  limitations  on  state  action  relied  on 
by  plaintiff  have  no  application  and  that  there  is  consequently  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  court  to  grant  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief.  They  argue  that  defendants 
in  the  action  complained  of  were  acting,  not  as  state  officials,  but  as  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  which,  they  say,  is  a  voluntary  political  association 
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which  can  exercise  unrestricted  choice  of  membership.  There  is  no  dispute  as 
to  the  facts,  which  are  fully  and  fairly  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  District 
Judge.  .  .  .  They  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

For  half  a  century  or  more  the  Democratic  Party  has  absolutely  controlled  the 
choice  of  elective  ofEcers  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  real  elections 
within  that  state  have  been  contests  within  the  Democratic  Party,  the  general 
elections  serving  only  to  ratify  and  give  legal  validity  to  the  party  choice.  So 
well  has  this  been  recognized  that  only  a  comparatively  few  persons  participate 
in  the  general  elections.  In  the  election  of  1946,  for  instance,  290,223  votes  were 
cast  for  Governor  in  the  Democratic  primary,  only  26,326  in  the  general  election. 

In  South  Carolina,  as  in  most  other  states  of  the  Union,  the  primary  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  election  machinery  recognized  and  regulated  by 
law.  Article  II,  section  10,  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1895  directed  that  the 
Legislature  provide  by  law  for  the  regulation  of  party  primary  elections,  and 
pursuant  thereto  a  complete  set  of  primary  laws  have  been  adopted  and  were 
in  effect  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  in  the  case  of 
Smith  V.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  649,  holding  that  the  right  to  vote  in  a  primary 
election  held  under  state  law  might  not  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color. 
Immediately  following  this  decision,  the  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina  con- 
vened the  state  legislature  and  recommended  that  it  repeal  all  laws  with  rela- 
tion to  primaries  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  pre\enting  voting  of  Negroes  in 
the  Democratic  primaiies  of  the  state.  Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  the 
primary  laws  of  the  state  were  repealed  and  the  Democratic  primary  was  con- 
ducted thereafter  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Democratic  Party.  That  the 
primary  when  conducted  by  the  party  fulfilled  the  same  function  in  the  election 
machinery  of  the  state  and  was  managed  in  practically  the  same  way  as  when 
conducted  under  the  state  law,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  .  .  . 

The  question  presented  for  our  decision  is  whether,  by  permitting  a  party 
to  take  over  a  part  of  its  election  machinery,  a  state  can  avoid  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  forbidding  racial  discrimination  in  elections  and  can  deny  to 
a  part  of  the  electorate,  because  of  race  and  color,  any  effective  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

The  fundamental  error  in  defendant's  position  consists  in  the  premise  that 
a  political  party  is  a  mere  private  aggregation  of  individuals,  like  a  country  club, 
and  that  the  primary  is  a  mere  piece  of  party  machinery.  The  party  may,  indeed, 
have  been  a  mere  private  aggregation  of  individuals  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, but  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  political  parties  have  become  in  effect 
state  institutions,  governmental  agencies  through  which  sovereign  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  people.  Party  primaries  are  of  more  recent  growth.  Originating  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  as  a  means  of  making  parties  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  popular  will  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office,  they 
had  been  adopted  by  1917  in  all  except  four  of  the  states  of  the  Union  as  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  the  state  election  machinery.  .  .  .  The  relation  of  the 
primary  to  the  election  was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Pitney  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  Newberry  v.  United  States,  256  U.S.  232,  285,  where  he  said: 

"It  seems  to  me  too  clear  for  discussion  that  primary  elections  and  nominating 
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conventions  are  so  closely  related  to  the  final  election,  and  their  proper  regula- 
tion so  essential  to  effective  regulation  of  the  latter,  so  vital  to  representative 
government  that  power  to  regulate  them  is  within  the  general  authority  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
electorate  is  grouped  into  political  parties,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  voters 
adhere  with  tenacity,  due  to  their  divergent  views  on  questions  of  public  policy, 
their  interests,  their  en^  ironment,  and  various  other  influences,  sentimental  and 
historical.  So  strong  with  the  great  majority  of  voters  are  party  associations,  so 
potent  the  party  slogan,  so  effective  the  party  organization,  that  the  likelihood 
of  a  candidate  succeeding  in  an  election  without  a  party  nomination  is  prac- 
tically negligible.  As  a  result,  every  voter  comes  to  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the 
general  election  confined  in  his  choice  to  those  few  candidates  who  have  re- 
ceived party  nominations,  and  constrained  to  consider  their  eligibility,  m  point 
of  personal  fitness,  as  affected  by  their  party  associations  and  their  obligation 
to  pursue  more  or  less  definite  lines  of  policy,  with  which  the  voter  may  or  may 
not  agree.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  mass  of  voters  is  pre- 
determined when  the  nominations  have  been  made." 

As  primaries  have  become  imbedded  in  the  election  machinery  of  the  country, 
there  has  come  gradually  a  recognition  by  the  courts  of  the  function  they  per- 
form and  the  application  to  them  of  the  laws  relating  to  elections.  In  the  New- 
berry case,  supra,  decided  in  1921,  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  bare  majority,  had 
held  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  .  .  .  not  applicable  to  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  United  States  Senator  under  a  law  adopted  prior  to  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment.  In  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299,  decided  in  1941,  how- 
ever, it  was  expressly  held  that  a  primary  was  an  election  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  1,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution  and  the  court  pointed  out  that  the 
Newberry  case  could  not  be  considered  authority  to  the  contrary.  In  Nixon  v. 
Herndon,  273  U.S.  536,  a  Texas  statute  forbidding  Negroes  to  participate  in 
Democratic  primaries  was  held  violative  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Follow- 
ing that  decision,  the  statute  was  repealed  and  a  law  enacted  authorizing  the 
Executive  Committee  of  a  political  party  to  prescribe  who  might  vote  in  its 
primaries,  and  under  this  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  adopted  a  reso- 
lution limiting  participation  in  the  Democratic  primary  to  white  persons.  The 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  voting  pursuant  to  this  resolution  was  held  violative 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  Nixon  v.  Condon,  286  U.S.  73,  the  Court 
saying:  "The  test  is  not  whether  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
the  representatives  of  the  state  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  an  agent  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  principal.  The  test  is  whether  they  are  to  be  classified  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  sense  that  the  great  re- 
straints of  the  Constitution  set  limits  to  their  action."  The  Texas  law  was  again 
amended  to  eliminate  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
thereupon  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  without  statutory  authority  for 
so  doing,  limited  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Democratic  primary  to  white 
persons.  The  exclusion  of  a  Negro  from  voting  in  the  Democratic  primary 
pursuant  to  this  action  was  held  not  violative  of  constitutional  right  in  Grovey 
V.  Townsend,  295  U.S.  45;  but  Grovey  v.  Townsend  was  expressly  overruled  a  few 
years  later  in  Smith  v.  Allwright,  supra,  321  U.S.  649,  where  the  Court  said: 
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"WTien  primaries  become  a  part  of  the  machinen-  for  choosing  officials,  state 
and  national,  as  thev  have  here,  the  same  tests  to  determine  the  character  of 
discrimination  or  abridgment  should  be  applied  to  the  primar.-  as  are  applied  to 
the  general  election.  .  .  . 

'"The  United  States  is  a  constitutional  democracy.  Its  organic  law  grants  to 
all  citizens  a  right  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  elected  officials  without  re- 
striction bv  anv  State  because  of  race.  This  grant  to  the  people  of  the  oppor- 
tunit\-  for  choice  is  not  to  be  nullified  by  a  State  through  casting  its  electoral 
process  in  a  form  which  permits  a  private  organization  to  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  election.  Constitutional  rights  would  be  of  little  value  if  they 
could  be  thus  indirectlv  denied.  .  .  . 

■"The  privilege  of  membership  in  a  parti"  mav  be,  as  this  Court  said  in 
Grorey  v.  Townsend,  295  U.S.  45,  55,  no  concern  of  a  state.  But  when,  as  here, 
that  privilege  is  also  the  essential  qualification  for  voting  in  a  primary  to  select 
nominees  for  a  general  election,  the  state  makes  the  action  of  the  part\-  the 
action  of  the  state." 

It  is  true,  as  defendants  point  out,  that  the  primary-  involved  in  Smith  v. 
ALlwright  was  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  state  law  and  not  merely  under 
part\-  rules,  as  is  the  case  here,  but  we  do  not  think  this  a  contioUing  distinction. 
State  law  relating  to  the  general  election  gives  effect  to  what  is  done  in  the 
primarv  and  makes  it  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  election  machinerv  of  the 
state  by  which  the  people  choose  their  officers  as  if  it  were  regrdated  by  law.  as 
formerly.  Elections  in  South  Carolina  remain  a  tw^o  step  process  whether  the 
party  primarv-  be  accounted  a  preliminary  of  the  general  election,  or  the  gen- 
eral election  be  regarded  as  giving  effect  to  what  is  done  in  the  primarv;  and 
those  who  contiol  the  Democratic  Partv"  as  well  as  the  state  government  cannot, 
by  placing  the  first  of  the  steps  under  officials  of  the  partv*  rather  than  of  the 
state,  absolve  such  officials  from  the  limitations  which  the  federal  Constitution 
imposes,  "\\lien  these  officials  participate  in  what  is  a  part  of  the  state's  election 
machinep.-.  they  are  election  officers  of  the  state  de  facto  if  not  de  jure,  and  as 
such  must  observe  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution.  Having  undertaken  to 
perform  an  important  function  relating  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the 
people,  they  may  not  violate  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  its  exercise.  .  .  .  "\\"e  know  of  no  reason  whv  the  state  cannot 
create  separate  agencies  to  carr\-  on  its  work  in  this  manner,  and  when  it  does 
so,  they  become  subject  to  the  constitutional  restraints  imposed  upon  the  state 
itself."' 

Even  though  the  election  laws  of  South  Carolina  be  fair  upon  their  face,  yet 
if  thev-  be  administered  in  such  wav  as  to  result  in  persons  being  denied  any 
real  voice  in  government  because  of  race  and  color,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
power  of  the  state  is  not  being  used  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Classic,  supra,  513  U.S. 
299,  that  the  right  to  vote  in  the  primarv-  and  to  have  one's  vote  counted  is  to 
be  protected,  not  only  where  state  law  has  made  the  primarv^  an  integral  part 
of  the  procedure  of  choice,  but  also  where  in  fact  it  effectively  contiols  the 
choice,  as  is  unquestionably  true  in  South  Carolina.  The  Court  said  in  that 
case:  'Trom  time  immemorial  an  election  to  pubhc  office  has  been  in  point 
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of  substance  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  expression  of  quaHfied  electors  of 
their  choice  of  candidates.  Long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the 
form  and  mode  of  that  expression  had  changed  from  time  to  time.  There  is 
no  historical  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  framers  were  under  the  illusion  that 
the  method  of  effecting  the  choice  of  the  electors  would  never  change  or  that 
if  it  did,  the  change  \^as  for  that  reason  to  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  representati^■es  for  Congress  which  the  Constitution  had 
guaranteed.  The  right  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  representatives  for  Congress 
includes,  as  we  have  said,  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot  and  to  have  it  counted  at  the 
general  election  whether  for  the  successful  candidate  or  not.  \Miere  the  state  law 
has  made  the  primar}"  an  integral  part  of  the  procedure  of  choice,  or  where  in 
fact  the  primary-  effecti\"ely  controls  the  choice,  the  right  of  the  elector  to  have 
his  ballot  counted  at  the  primar}-  is  like\^-ise  included  in  the  right  protected  by 
.\rticle  I,  section  2.  And  this  right  of  participation  is  protected  just  as  is  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  election,  where  the  primarv  is  bv  law  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  election  machiner)-,  whether  the  \oter  exercises  his  right  in  a  part}' 
primar}-  which  in\ariably,  sometimes  or  never  determines  the  ultimate  choice 
of  the  representative.  Here,  even  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Louisiana 
primar}-  is  made  by  law  an  integral  part  of  the  procedure  of  choice,  the  right 
to  choose  a  representative  is  in  fact  controlled  by  the  priman-  because,  as  is 
alleged  in  the  indictment,  the  choice  of  candidates  at  the  Democratic  primar}' 
determines  the  choice  of  the  elected  representative." 

An  essential  feature  of  our  form  of  go\-ernment  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
participate  in  the  governmental  process.  The  political  philosophy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  and  the  right  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  officers  of 
government  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  is  important,  not  only  as  a  means  of  in- 
suring that  government  shall  have  the  strength  of  popular  support,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  securing  to  the  individual  citizen  proper  consideration  of  his 
rights  bv  those  in  power.  The  disfranchised  can  never  speak  with  the  same  force 
as  those  who  are  able  to  vote.  The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  were 
written  into  the  Constitution  to  insure  to  the  Negro,  who  had  recently  been 
liberated  from  slaver\-,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  right  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  of  government.  These  amendments  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  creating  a  federal  basis  of  citizenship  and  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  minorities  from  many  abuses  of  go\ernmental  power  which  were 
not  contemplated  at  the  time.  Their  primar}-  purpose  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
however;  and  no  election  machiner}-  can  be  upheld  if  its  purpose  or  effect  is 
to  denv  to  the  Negro,  on  account  of  his  race  or  color,  anv  effecti\'e  voice  in  the 
government  of  his  countn-  or  the  state  or  communit}-  wherein  he  lives. 

The  use  of  the  Democratic  priman-  in  connection  with  the  general  election 
in  South  Carolina  proudes,  as  has  been  stated,  a  two  step  election  machinery 
for  that  state;  and  the  denial  to  the  Negro  of  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
primar}-  denies  him  all  effective  \-oice  in  the  government  of  his  countr}'.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  such  denial  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Negro;  and  we  think  it  equally  clear  that  those  who  participate 
in  the  denial  are  exercising  state  power  to  the  end,  since  the  primar}'  is  used 
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in  connection  with  the  general  election  in  the  selection  of  state  officers.  There 
can  be  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  grant  in- 
junctive relief  ...  to  redress  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights. 

There  was  no  error  and  the  judgment  appealed  from  will  be  affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


GENERAL  ELECTION  AND 

DIRECT-PRIMARY  BALLOTS 

,f 'A . 

The  two  principal  types  of  ballots  used  in  the  United  States  are  the  office-block 
and  the  party-column,  with  the  latter  being  used  in  the  majority  of  states. 

The  first  two  ballots  printed — the  1952  Illinois  and  Texas  general  election 
ballots — are  examples  of  the  party-column  form  of  ballot.  One  difference  between 
these  two  is  that  the  Illinois  ballot  has  provision  for  straight  party  voting,  while 
the  Texas  ballot  does  not. 

The  Texas  ballot  reveals  the  relatively  few  choices  presented  the  voters  in 
general  elections  in  the  one-party  states  of  the  South.  As  this  ballot  shows,  the 
Republican  party  in  Texas  in  1952  did  not  nominate  a  separate  slate  of  candi- 
dates for  state  offices  but  instead  accepted  the  Democratic  candidates.  Thus  in 
the  general  election  Texas  voters  had  a  choice  only  among  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency. 

The  third  and  fourth  ballots,  California  and  Minnesota  1952  general  election 
ballots,  are  examples  of  the  office-block  form  of  ballot.  Neither  of  these  ballots 
permits  straight  party  voting.  (Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  using  the  office- 
block  ballot  which  makes  provision  for  straight  party  voting.)  Of  the  four 
general  election  ballots  printed  here,  the  Minnesota  ballot  is  the  only  one  which 
lists  both  the  presidential  electors  and  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency.  The  other  three  do  not  include  the  electors. 

The  California  ballot  used  in  Sacramento  County  demonstrates  the  result  of 
the  cross-filing  nominating  system.  Under  this  system,  a  candidate  may  file  in 
each  party's  primary.  If  he  is  nominated  by  both  of  the  major  parties,  he  is 
virtually  assured  of  being  elected  with  little  or  no  effort  on  his  part.  In  the  1952 
election  the  voters  living  in  Sacramento  found  that  there  was  no  contest  in 
three  out  of  the  four  state  elective  offices  to  be  filled.  In  each  instance  one  per- 
son had  won  both  nominations  and  was  consequently  unopposed  in  the  gen- 
eral election  or  was  opposed  by  a  minor-party  candidate  who  had  no  chance  of 
winning. 

This  ballot  also  shows  the  burden  placed  on  the  voters  of  Sacramento  County 
in  the  1952  election  when  they  found  that  in  addition  to  voting  for  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates  and  for  nominees  for  four  other  offices,  they 
were  also  called  on  to  vote  for  five  amendments  to  the  county  charter  and 
twenty-four  state-wide  constitutional  amendments  or  legislative  measures. 

In  closed  primaries  the  voter  must  declare  his  party  preference  and  may  vote 
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only  for  candidates  of  that  party.  The  Oregon  closed-primary  ballot,  the  fifth 
ballot  printed,  has  several  noteworthy  features.  First,  the  voters  select  nominees 
for  precinct,  county,  state,  and  district  offices.  Second,  they  choose  the  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  and  the  two  members  of  the  national  committee 
from  their  state.  Third,  they  are  permitted  to  register  their  preference  among 
the  presidential  candidates;  however,  they  have  little  or  no  way  of  knowing  if 
the  national  con\ention  delegates  for  whom  they  have  voted  favor  the  same 
presidential  candidate  they  prefer.  The  slogans  and  statements  under  the  candi- 
dates' names  provide  another  interesting  feature  of  the  Oregon  ballot. 

In  open  primaries,  as  the  sixth  ballot — the  Minnesota  primary  ballot — illus- 
trates, a  voter  is  not  required  to  declare  his  party  affiliation.  He  may,  however, 
vote  for  candidates  of  only  one  party.  If  he  splits  his  ballot,  it  is  void  and  will 
not  be  counted. 

Washington  is  the  only  state  which  permits  voters  to  cross  party  lines  and 
vote  for  candidates  of  any  party.  As  the  Washmgton  "blanket"  primary  ballot 
reproduced  on  page  319  indicates,  names  of  candidates  are  grouped  regardless 
of  political  party  affiliation  under  the  title  of  the  office  being  sought,  and  the 
voter  may  mark  this  ballot  for  any  candidate  of  his  choice. 
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Sample  Ballot 

FOR 

GENERAL  ELECTION 
November  4,  1952 


PRESIDENTIAL  TICKET, 

VOTE  ONCE  OPPOSITE  CROUP 

s 

Pr«ld«.-  J   buuSioo.                      CrlH^inm-              (  ElSErJHOWER 
liaJ               \    L**li  Drtll                       0«rx>  C»mpbeO      (                __j 
EtKtCm     1   Oo"1™E*»'*w»              Ouasea  Lu(Ut       I            NIXON 

Fof                /  *■*"  M«rnf.i  E>dp«      )    E   Uun»]-              \        Democratic- 

Pr^iden.  1  ?l^trfkl^      fe.'m^'        i:^???-^^^ 

tUJ                \    Ko«l.M.r.b                   tlr*  Luc.ll.  Bortll  >    STEVENSON 
Elwior.     (jo»i"So"l-          „„..    J-k.OU-o              1               and 

For              L                                                                        \         Industrial 
Elector      (                                                                 )         v^^W 

pT^  -rf        I                                                                         )        Progrwipve 
EI«^or       (                                                                         )             BASS 

Prettd*n-I     Cb«to  K.  John^m                                           I            ^g^ 

Prnadm-    }     t™mt"c^«           hXi  o'pTuiktu,      (      KAMBLEN 
tial                  \     Irrui,  H,  Pato  ^^  ^  "-^  ^  J   R.ord.D     ?                 ond 

J 

Put  an  (n)  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  you 
wish  ti)  vote  for,  in  the  square  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

STATE  BALLOT 

FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  IN  CONGRESS 

EDWARD  J.  THYE— Republican. 

WILLIAM  E.    {BILL)    CARLSON— Democratic -Farmer-Ubor. 

MARIAN  LeSUEUR— PTOgrewivo. 

Nomin8t««i  by  Petitioa 

VINCENT  R.  DUNNE -Sodoliat  Worken 

FOR  GOVERNOR 

C    ELMER  ANDERSON— Republican. 

ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN— Democratie-Fannw.Ubor. 

"   Nominated  by  Petition. 

MARTIN  FREDRICKSON— ProereMlvo. 

Nominated  by  PotitioQ. 

The  Minnesota  Office-block  Ballot 
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STUB 

To  be  Tom  Off  by  the  Chairman 


STUB 

To  be  Tom  Off  by  the  First  Clerk 


OFFIQAL  PRIMARY  NOMINATING  EXECTION  BAIXOT  FOR  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  FOR 

PRECINCT  No.  77 

^URION  COUNTY,  OREGON,  AT  THE  PRIMARY  NOMINATING  ELECTION  TO  BE  HELD  ON 
FRIDAY,  THE  16th  DAY  OF  MAY,  1952 

Mark  a  Cross  (X)  Between  the  Numlwi  and  the  Name  of  Each  Candidate  Voted  For 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT 

BapubUcon  Condldalei  for  the  Offices  of  Notioaol  Commitiesmos, 
Notiooal  Conimit1e«womaii.  and  DelegalM  to  th«  Notional  Convention. 


81 
82 


Republican  Candidates  for  Nomination  for  ihm  Offlcee  ol  President 
and  Vlce-PreBident  ol  the  United  State*.  Electors  ol  pTeftldsnl  and 
Vlc»-PretldenL  RepresentativeB  in  Comjrooa.  and  tor  Stale  and  Die* 
trlcl  Offices. 


PRECINCT 


Republican  CondldatM  for  Nomination  for  Precincl  Offices. 


Republican  Condidatea  for  Dection  for  County  Centrol  Conimltte* 

179 


The  Oregon  Closed-primary  Ballot 
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Consolidated  Primary  Election  Ballot 


(Faolmlk  of  <i£iuture  of  County  Auditor  ben) 


Republican  Party  Ticket 


You  cannot  split  your  ballot.  If  you  vote 
for  candidates  of  more  than  one  party, 
your  ballot  will  be  rejected. 


Put  an  U)  oppotit*  Hm  mm*  of  Mch  undldal*  ysu 
wUh  to  voto  for.  In  tho  Kiu«r«  \ni\ctiid  by  tho  arronf. 


FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  IN  CONGRESS 


JOHN  M.  AHNESON 


A.  B.  GILBERT 


ABTHUB  D.  EUSSELL 


EDWARD  C.  SLIHTEDAHL 


EDWABD  J.  THYE 


FOR  GOVERNOR 


C.  ELMER  ANBERSON 


(prftsent  Goveroor,  Braineni) 


PAUL  A  INDYKIEWICZ 


STAFFORD  KING 


J.  C.  PETERSON 


MRS.  PEDER  P.  SCHMTOT 


AUGUST  SCHAMSTAD 


FOR  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 


ELMER  B.  ANDERSON 


HARRY  U  HANSEN 


ANCHER  NELSEN 


ELMER  0  STOVEEN 


W.  J.  WERNER 


FOR  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
(FOR  FULL  TERM  OF  TWO  YEARS  BEGINNING  Itt.  MON.  IN  JAN.  19i3) 


EARL  M.  ANDERSON 


B.  E.  (ANDY)  ANDERSON 


MARGARET  V  CHASE 


KEVIN  T  FARLEY 


PHHJP  L  GRIFFIN 


MRS.  HIKE  HOLM 


ROBERT  E.  LUNDQUIST 


GEOEGE  J.  MATSON 


Sheriff.  Redwood  Fills 


PETEB  MATSON 


Attorney.  MlnnMpoUi 


JOHN  J   McCABTHV 


KEN  NELSON 


W  D.  (JACK)  BirrEB 


Democratic  -  Farmer-  Labor 
Party  Ticket 


You  cannot  split  your  ballot.  If  you  vote 
for  candidates  of  more  than  one  party, 
your  ballot  will  be  rejected. 


Put  in  (xl  oppo>H*  ttw  nonw  of  Mch  cMtSdaH  yov 
Willi  te  vot«  for.  In  Hw  iquara  Indutod  by  tlw  •rmr. 


FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  IN  CONGRESS 


WILUAH  E.  (BILL)  CARLSON 


JOHN  A  McDONOUGH 


F.  H.  SHOEMAKS 


FOR  GOVERNOR 


OEVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 


FOR  UEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 


ROLF  C   ANDRESEN 


ARTHUR  HANSEN 


VICTOR  H.  JOHNSON 


NORBERT  J.  McGOVERN 


HOWARD  W  MOONEY 


EUGENE  (SCHUEB)  VOLZ 


EARL  A-  ARNESON 


MELVIN  COOPER 


KOSCIE  H.  HARSH 


DANIEL  B.  PAULSEN 


MELVIN  COOPER 


KOSCIE  H.  MARSH 


FOR  STATE  TREASURER 


JOHN  E  OUARA 


T.  EDWARD  CMALLEY 


FOR  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


ALLAN  L  JOHNSON 


EVERETT  F.  MALLUGGE 


C.  E.  HOLMBEBG 


WALTER  F.  JOEGENSON 


The  1952  Minnesota  Open-primary  Ballot 
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SAMPLE    PRIMARY    ELECTION    BALLOT 

Thurston   County 

TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   9,   1952 

To  Vote  for  a  Person  Mark  a  CROSS  (X)  in  the  Square  at  the  Right  of  the  Name  of  the  Person 
for  Whom  You  Desire  to  Vote 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 


JACKSON  _  . 


CARL    VIKING    HOLMAN Republic 


HARRY    P     CAIN 


ED  F    OLDflELD 


CONGRESSMANAT-LARGE 


FRANK    T      BELl 


Democrat  Q] 


ALICE    FRANK 


NAT    WASHINGTON 


REUBEN    T      SMILEY. 


DON    MAGNUSON    ._ 


JANET     TOURTELLOTTE     Rei 


JOHN  T     McCUTCHEON 


DAVID    J     WILLIAMS 


AL    CANWELL 


GLEN   S    CORKERY_ 


LINUS   PEARSON 


/ILBUR    R     PARKIN 


REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 


Vote  for  One 


RUSSELL   V    MACK  --  -  

_.  .Republ.con  \J 

- -    —  D 

GOVERNOR 

Vote  (oi  One 

HUGH     8      MITCHELL     .   ...    . 

DemoCfot  Q^ 

CHARLES  C     RALLS - 

..- Democrot  Q 

ALBERT  D    ROSELLINI    

Democrot   Q] 

TOM    MARTIN                  

.  ,  .     Democrot  Q 

CHAS    W     HODDE 

...     Democrot  Q 

DR    JOHN   E    LYDON 

...Republ.con  Q 

ARTHUR    B     LANGLIE             

Republ.con  □ 

_.    ^._. 

_-    .^.-  n 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

Vole  lor  One 

EMMETT  T    ANDERSON 

.     Republ.con  [] 

fORD    0      ELVIDGE          .         -  ._ 

...Republ.con  □ 

VICTOR    A     MEYERS     .  --       .... 

Democrat  Q 

PERRY    B     WOODALL          

..    Republ.con  □ 

JAMES    T     KERR     .  .        .    

...     Republrcon  Q 

THOMAS    N      HENRY    .    .   

...Republ.con  □ 

HARRY    C     MONROE     _   .. 

Derwxrol  [3 

ARTHUR     R      PAULSEN 

Democrot  Q 

ORIN  E    "Bobc"  HOaiNGBERY. 

Republ.con  □ 

r-i 

■— ' 

SURCTARY  OF  STATI 

Vole  for  Ono 

EARL    COE     

_— Domocrot  □ 

B     1     DAHL      

Ropubl.con  □ 

AUDLEY    F     MAHAFFEY . — . 

■    Republlcon  Q 

□ 


STATE  TREASURER 

Vote  lor  One 

EDWIN    S      KIEHI 

Democrot  Q 

CHARLES    R     MAY8URY 

Republican  []] 

WILLARD    F.    ROUSE    „ 

Republ.con  Q 

PHIL    H     GALLAGHER    

Democrat   Q 

STATE  AUDITOR 

Vote  for  One 

f=LOYD  OLES  -  

- Republican  Q 

THOR  A.    ROMSTAD 

RepublKon  Q 

CLIFF    YELLE    

Democrat   Q 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Vote  for  One 

DON    EASTVOLD    _        

,       RepuW.can  Q 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 

Non-Port  ison 

Vote  »of  One 

PEARL  A    WANAMAKER  -— 

_    Non-Portrson  Q 

HENRY  W    TURNER  

_....Non-pQrtisan   Q 

AGNES    M     GEHRMAN    _ 

_...  Non.Portisan   Q 

"—J 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS     Vote  for  One 


on_p 


'  ROBERTSON  _._ .Republ.c 


JACK   TAYLOR 


.  Democrot  Q 


C    L    KLINEFELTER  . 


DerrwDcrot   Q 


LLOYD  LINDGREN  . 


STATE  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER     VotelorOne 


SULLIVAN Democrat  Q 


FRED  C    BECKER  , 


JUDGES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


Non-Pon.son 

Vote  tor  Ono 

Poflttion  No.  1 — (6  Yeor  Term) 

E    W    SCHWELLENBACH 

□ 

n 

Non-PortJSOn 

Vdo  for  Ono 

Poilllon  No.  2— (6  Year  Term) 

MATTHFW   W     Mil  1 

n 

Non-Portljon 

Yolo  for  One 

Pofhlon  No.  3 — (6  Yeor  Term) 

RALPH  0    OLSON  ... 

D 

Non-Pon.ion 

VoMfor  Cm 

PoeMon  No.  4 — (Un«xplr«J  Torm) 

FRANK  P    WFAVFR 

....._  ...  n 

— D 

JUDGES  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 


OLIVER  R     INGERSOLL 


Position  No.  2 — Non-Pf  rt 


CHARLES  T.  WRIGHT  . 


-n 


STATE  SENATOR  (22nd  DIstricll 


CARLTON    I     SEARS 


..RepubliCon  Q 


HAROLD  P    TROY  . 


ROBERT   R    RAY  . 


..Democrot  fl 


/ICTOR  F   DeGARMO 


STATE  REPRESENTATIVE  (22nd  Diif.)  Vote  (or  Two 


CHARLIE  JOHNSON 


CLA,UDE  A    YOUNT  . 


CLAYTON  FARRINGTON 


'RAYW    J0HNSON.;J_;w^'jRepubl.can  Q 


CLAUDE   H     LORIMER  _.. 


COUNTY  COMMISSIONER  DISTRICT  NO.   1 


Vote  for  One 


GEORGE  H,  COLEMER  . 


COUNTY  COMMISSIONER  DISTRICT  NO.  2 


HARRY  M,  LIVINGSTON  . 


HARVEY  D-  THOMPSON  . 


JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE— OLYMPIA 


Unexpired  Term — Two  Yean 


CYRUS  A.  DIMMICK  . 


JUSTICE  OF  THE  PCACe— RAINIER 


Unexpired  Term — Two  Yoori 


GEORGE  WAYNE  SOULES  . 


The  Washington  "Blanket"  Primary  Ballot 
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13 
THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


The  national  nominating  convention  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  im- 
portant, and  unusual  features  of  the  American  party  system.  Here  the  delegates 
— party  leaders  and  rank-and-file  members — gather  quadrennially  from  the  48 
states,  the  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  nominate  candidates 
for  what  is  possibly  the  highest  and  most  powerful  position  in  the  entire  world 
— the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  national  nominating  convention 
dates  to  the  early  1830's;  the  Anti-Masonic  party  held  the  first  national  conven- 
tion in  1831,  and  the  next  year  the  Democratic  party  held  a  national  con- 
vention to  select  a  running  mate  for  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  seeking  his  second 
term  as  President.  In  the  three  decades  subsequent  to  these  first  national  con- 
ventions manv  of  the  characteristics  of  present-day  party  con\entions  became 
established. 

In  the  first  selection  in  this  chapter,  "How  Presidents  Are  Nominated,"  Elmer 
Grapcr  presents  an  able  and  interesting  survey  of  the  process  by  which  our 
major  political  parties  nominate  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates.  He 
discusses  the  availability  of  presidential  aspirants,  the  precon\ention  campaign, 
the  party  platform,  convention  officers  and  committees,  convention  procedure, 
and  methods  of  choosing  convention  delegates — including  presidential  primaries. 
Grapcr  remarks  that  the  national  convention  may  not  appear  to  be  a  highly  ra- 
tional method  for  selecting  the  President,  but  it  does  provide  the  opportunity 
for  achieving  a  high  degree  of  popular  consent  which  "is  the  great  object  of 
democratic  government."  * 

Some  critics  of  the  national  convention  believe  that  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  should  be  nominated  by  preferential  primaries.  As 
Joseph  P.  Harris  points  out  in  the  second  selection,  "Presidential  Primaries," 
President  Wilson  in  1913  urged  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  primary  elections  in  "which  the  \'oters  of  the  several  parties  may  choose 
the  nominees  for  the  Presidency  without  the  intervention  of  the  nominating 
convention."  Wilson  suggested  that  the  party  conventions  be  retained  "but  only 
for  declaring  and  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  primaries  and  formulating  the 
platforms  of  the  parties."  Professor  Harris,  in  this  article,  evaluates  the  exist- 
ing presidential  primary  laws  and  presents  some  suggestions  for  future  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  In  1952  Senator  George  A.  Smathers  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  enable  Congress  to  enact  a  national  law  providing  for  presidential 
primaries.  Each  reader  might  consider  which  he  would  prefer:  our  present  system, 
an  extension  of  state  presidential  primary  legislation  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Harris,  or  a  national  presidential  primary  law. 

Half  a  century  ago  M.  Ostrogorski,  a  discerning  French  observer  of  American 
pohtics,  wrote  the  following  description  of  a  national  convention: 

"In  a  fit  of  intoxication  they  [the  delegates]  yield  to  the  most  sudden  im- 
pulses, dart  in  the  most  unexpected  directions,  and  it  is  blind  chance  which 
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has  the  last  word.  The  name  of  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public issues  from  the  \otcs  of  the  Comention  like  the  number  from  a  lottery. 
And  all  the  follo\yers  of  the  party,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  bound 
on  pain  of  apostasy,  to  yote  for  the  product  of  that  lottery.  Yet,  when  you 
carry  your  thoughts  back  from  the  scene  which  you  have  just  witnessed,  and 
review  the  line  of  Presidents,  you  find  that  if  they  have  not  all  been  great 
men — far  from  it — they  were  all  honorable  men;  and  you  cannot  help  re- 
peating the  American  saying,  'God  takes  care  of  drunkards,  of  little  children,  and 
of  the  United  States.'  "  ^ 

Many  who  have  more  recently  attended  national  conventions  or  who  have 
watched  the  proceedings  on  television  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Ostro- 
gorski.  However,  James  MacGregor  Burns  has  come  to  the  defense  of  the  national 
convention  in  his  article,  "The  Case  for  the  Smoke-filled  Room,"  the  third 
selection  in  this  chapter.  Burns  states  that  the  convention  and  the  back-room 
bargains  and  compromises  which  accompany  them  are  essential  elements  of 
the  American  party  system.  He  asserts  that  the  chief  argument  in  favor  of 
national  con\entions  is  that  they  ha\e  produced  great  Presidents  and  that  they 
usually  nominate  the  individuals  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  To  sup- 
port his  views  Burns  cites  the  nominations  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Burns  points  out,  however,  that  the  convention  system  can  be  im- 
proved, and  he  sets  forth  several  recommendations  which  he  believes  should  be 
adopted. 

The  fourth  selection,  "Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee," is  reprinted  from  the  1952  Official  Manual  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  which  was  prepared  especially  for  delegates  to  the  convention. 
Most  of  the  committee's  powers  and  duties  discussed  in  this  article  relate  to  the 
national  con\ention.  Selections  in  the  following  chapter  will  describe  in  detail 
the  activities  of  the  national  committee  during  campaigns. 

Except  for  state  laws  which  regulate  the  selection  of  delegates,  the  national 
com'entions  are  virtually  unregulated  by  state  or  national  statutes.  Thus  they 
function  for  the  most  part  according  to  their  own  rules.  The  fifth  selection  is 
taken  from  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago, July  7,  1952.  The  rules  printed  here  are  concerned  with  membership  in 
the  convention,  convention  procedure,  and  membership  on  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

These  rules  differ  in  several  respects  both  from  those  used  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  from  the  ones  the  Republicans  had  previously  followed.  For  example, 
the  Democratic  party  in  apportioning  membership  on  the  national  committee 
and  to  the  national  convention  follows  the  historic  policy  of  allocating  two 
members  on  the  national  committee,  and  two  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention (in  both  instances  a  man  and  a  woman)  for  each  Senator  and  each 
Representative  which  a  state  has  in  Congress.  In  addition,  since  1948  every  state 
in  which  the  electoral  vote  went  to  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  preceding 
presidential  election  receives  four  extra  delegates  in  the  convention.  Until  1916 
the  Republicans  followed  the  same  practice  as  the  Democrats  in  assigning  each 

1  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1902),  Vol.  2,  p.  279. 
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state  two  members  on  the  national  committee,  and  two  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  which  the  state  had  in  Con- 
gress. However,  as  this  formula  greatly  overrepresented  the  relatively  few  Re- 
publicans in  the  Southern  states,  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  since 
that  time.  Changes  made  in  the  rules  in  1952  include:  increasing  from  1,000 
to  2,000  the  number  of  Republican  votes  which  must  be  cast  in  a  congressional 
district  in  order  for  that  district  to  have  a  delegate  in  the  convention  (Rule 
1-B-l);  and  granting  the  chairman  of  a  state  delegation  a  seat  on  the  national 
committee  if  his  state  votes  Republican  in  the  presidential  election,  if  a  majority 
of  the  state's  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress  are  Republicans,  or  if 
the  state  has  a  Republican  governor  (Rule  21-h). 


HOW  PRESIDENTS  ARE  NOMINATED 


Elmer  D.  Graper,  "How  Presidents  Are  Nominated,"  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  259  (September, 
1948),  pp.  53-63.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Elmer  D.  Graper,  Ph.D.,  is 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 


The  procedure  followed  by  our  political  parties  in  nominating  their  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  has  long  been  the  cause  of  wonder  to  both  American  and 
foreign  observers.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  a  complex  of  laws,  party  regula- 
tions, and  long-established  customs,  through  which  only  experienced  party  leaders 
operating  on  the  higher  levels  of  party  management  can  see  their  way.  Even 
well-informed  citizens  consider  it  so  complicated  and  so  difficult  to  understand 
and  control  that  they  usually  forgo  active  attempts  to  participate  in  it.  The  nomi- 
nating process,  in  short,  has  become  the  monopoly  of  professionals  in  the  art 
of  party  management,  who  are  themselves  the  product  of  the  system  they  op- 
erate. In  theory  the  convention  delegates  who  nominate  the  candidates  are  the 
representatives  of  the  party  voters,  but  in  practice  they  are  pawns  in  the  compli- 
cated game  of  party  politics  played  by  powerful  state  party  bosses.  After  every 
con\ention  there  are  reports  of  frustrated  delegates  who  freely  admit  that  they 
could  not  understand  the  strategy  employed  by  their  leaders. 

Little  information  about  the  actual  process  employed  in  the  selection  of  the 
President  can  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  Constitution.  The  Electoral  College 
still  goes  through  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Utopian  plan  of  the  framers,  which  provided  for  the  actual 
choice  of  the  President  by  electors,  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  political  parties 
developed.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise;  for  when  parties  arose  they  found 
it  necessary  to  invent  methods  and  procedures  through  which  they  could  make 
binding  agreements  and  thus  concentrate  their  voting  strength  in  elections. 

The  first  method  of  selecting  party  candidates  for  the  Presidency  was  the  con- 
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gressional  caucus,  which  lasted  only  through  the  first  two  decades  of  the  last 
century.  During  the  twenties  the  caucus  became  unpopular  because  it  no  longer 
adequately  represented  the  party  leaders  in  the  states.  This  objection  was  ra- 
tionalized into  principle  by  the  claim  that  the  caucus  violated  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers.  After  a  short  interval  during  which  candidates  were 
nominated  by  state  legislatures  and  other  irregular  methods,  the  present  system 
of  national  delegate  conventions  was  established.  Since  1832  it  has  been  uni- 
versally employed,  though  in  recent  decades  it  has  been  somewhat  modified  by 
the  use  of  the  direct  primary  for  the  selection  of  convention  delegates  in  some 
of  the  states. 

Qualifications  of  Aspirants 

Presidential  candidates  who  wish  to  be  seriously  considered  must  have  out- 
standing records.  A  few  military  heroes  have  been  chosen  President.  Washing- 
ton, Jackson,  .  .  .  Grant  [and  Eisenhower]  are  the  most  prominent  examples. 
More  often,  however,  it  is  distinguished  political  service  that  leads  to  candidacy. 
The  governorship  of  an  important  state  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  direct  step 
to  nomination  by  a  major  party.  This  is  true  especially  if  the  prospective  candi- 
date has  been  successful  in  bad  party  years.  Since  1900  both  .  .  .  Wilson  and 
[F.  D.]  Roosevelt  had  served  as  governors,  the  former  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
latter  in  New  York.  Moreo\er,  two  of  the  six  unsuccessful  candidates  of  their 
party  had  also  served  in  that  oEce.  The  Republican  record  is  similar.  McKinley, 
T.  Roosevelt,  Hughes,  Coolidge,  Landon,  and  Dewey,  all  were  governors  before 
they  were  nominated.^ 

Not  only  must  the  aspirant  have  made  a  favorable  record  in  the  public 
service;  he  must  also  be  "available."  It  has  become  a  tradition  in  the  United 
States  to  consider  as  "available"  for  the  Presidential  nomination  only  those  who 
have  accomplished  some  exceptional  political  feat  and  who  also  are  residents  of 
large  and  doubtful  states.  When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected  governor  of  the 
strategic  state  of  New  York  in  1928,  a  black  year  for  Democrats, -  and  two  years 
later  again  carried  his  state  by  the  largest  majority  on  record,  it  seemed  to  Demo- 
crats throughout  the  country  that  he  was  almost  predestined  to  candidacy. 
Likewise,  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  success  in  1942  in  the  same  state  and  his  trium- 
phant re-election  four  years  later  made  him  the  outstanding  aspirant  for  the 
Republican  nomination  in  1944  and  again  in  1948.  Senator  Taft's  re-election 
as  Senator  in  Ohio  in  1944  when  the  Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for 
governor,  and  Governor  Warren's  re-election  in  California  after  winning  the 
Democratic  as  well  as  the  Republican  nomination,  are  other  illustrations  of 
"available"  candidates.  Similar  victories  in  Vermont  or  in  Texas  would  have 
carried  much  less  weight. 

If  in  addition  to  such  success  in  the  right  place  the  prospective  candidate 

1  Of  the  twenty-eight  major  party  candidates  nominated  for  the  Presidency  from  1900 
to  1948,  seventeen  had  served  as  chief  executives  of  their  states.  Many  of  them  had 
served  in  other  public  positions  as  well. 

2  Herbert  Hoover  carried  New  York  in  that  year  by  a  pluraHty  of  103,000  over 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  Since  1900  New  York  and  Ohio  have  furnished  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  major-party  candidates:  New  York  11,  and  Ohio  5. 
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happens  to  be  of  old  native  stock  and  has  a  happy  home  hfe,  a  pleasing  voice, 
and  a  personality  both  dignified  and  agreeable,  he  will  be  marked  by  his  rivals 
as  the  one  they  must  combine  to  stop. 

The  Preconvention  Campaign 

Months  and  sometimes  even  years  before  the  Presidential  election  year, 
aspirants  for  party  nominations  and  their  friends  begin  active  preparation  for 
the  contest.  Their  methods  of  procedure  are  as  varied  as  the  candidates.  One 
may  openly  announce  his  candidacy  and  go  on  extended  campaign  tours  through- 
out the  country.  Another  may  pretend  indifference  while  his  agents  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  important  party  leaders  in  strategic  states.  A  third  may  quietly 
gain  control  over  his  own  state  delegation,  perhaps  primarily  for  trading  purposes 
when  the  convention  is  in  progress,  but  nevertheless  always  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  conventions  have  sometimes  turned  to  a  favorite  son  when  the  leading 
contenders  were  deadlocked. 

The  active  aspirant  for  the  nomination  in  the  months  before  the  conven- 
tion is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  selection  of  delegates  who  will  sup- 
port him  in  the  convention.  To  accomplish  this  he  must  first  of  all  convince 
important  state  party  leaders  of  his  own  strength  and  establish  friendly  relations 
with  them;  but  he  must  also  by  speeches  and  fa\'orable  press  reports  gain  popular 
support,  which  has  a  decisi\e  effect  upon  party  leaders.  They  want  above  all  else 
a  winning  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  party  ticket,  one  who  can  carry  into  office 
with  him  congressional,  state,  and  local  candidates  who  might  otherwise  fail  of 
election.  The  popularity  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  helped  thousands  of 
local  Democratic  candidates  throughout  the  country.  Lack  of  confidence  in  the 
popular  appeal  of  President  Hoover  in  1932  and  of  President  Truman  in  1948 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  reluctant  support  given  them  by  party  lead- 
ers.   ...  V 

The  Presidential  Primary 

The  leading  aspirants  must  make  difficult  decisions  relati\'e  to  the  expediency 
of  entering  the  dozen  or  more  states  which  have  some  form  of  the  Presidential 
primary.  Most  of  them  consider  it  inadvisable  to  enter  actively  into  the  contest 
for  delegates  in  those  states  which  are  committed  to  favorite  sons  or  those  in 
which  other  candidates  enjoy  great  popularity.  It  may  seem  wiser  to  negotiate 
with  the  party  leaders  of  such  states  for  second-choice  support  in  the  later  ballots 
when  the  favorite  sons  are  dropping  out. 

Some  candidates,  of  course,  do  not  follow  these  rules.  In  1948  Mr.  Stassen 
made  active  campaigns  in  both  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  in  the  former  against  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  in  the  latter  against  Senator  Taft.  The  latter  decision  was 
thought  unwise,  even  though  it  netted  Mr.  Stassen  nine  delegates.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  two  foremost  contenders.  Governor  Dewey  and  Senator  Taft, 
observed  the  customary  proprieties  and  avoided  the  ill  will  aroused  by  Mr. 
Stassen's  aggressive  policy.  .  .  . 
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The  Convention  Method  of  Choosing  Delegates 

At  present,  fewer  than  a  third  of  the  states  use  the  direct  primary  system  for 
selecting  their  convention  delegates;  and  those  that  do,  have  less  than  half  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  in  the  conventions.  In  the  other  states,  the  con- 
vention method  remains  unchanged.  That  system,  now  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old,  lends  itself  to  control  by  state  party  leaders  even  more  readily  than 
does  the  direct  primary;  for  under  it  the  delegates  are  at  least  two  or  three  stages 
removed  from  the  party  voters  who  attend  the  caucuses  or  primary  conventions. 

It  is  in  these  numerous  conventions,  climaxed  in  each  state  by  the  state 
party  convention,  that  the  shrewd  and  experienced  agents  of  the  leading  Presi- 
dential aspirants  do  their  most  effective  work.  Their  object  is,  of  course,  to  place 
delegates  favorable  to  their  candidates  in  strategic  positions  in  the  several  state 
delegations.  These  in  turn  become  zealous  workers  among  their  fellows,  whom 
they  seek  to  commit  to  their  own  favorites.  In  this  manner  competent  agents 
of  a  leading  contender  supplied  with  adequate  funds  for  organization  and 
propaganda  purposes  often  build  up  a  substantial  following  among  state  dele- 
gations. 

The  National  Convention 

Exhausting  as  is  the  labor  expended  in  the  preconvention  struggle  for  dele- 
gates in  both  the  convention  and  the  primary  states,  it  is  only  preliminary  train- 
ing when  compared  to  that  which  takes  place  when  the  national  convention 
actually  meets.  Here  we  see  the  grand  climax  of  months  of  campaigning,  nego- 
tiating, compromising,  and  trading. 

The  character  of  a  nominating  con\ention  depends  upon  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  party  holding  it.  It  is  usually  a  routine  affair  when  one  candidate 
is  so  far  out  in  front  that  the  con\ention  needs  to  do  little  more  than  ratify  de- 
cisions already  made.  When  a  President  is  seeking  a  renomination  and  has 
little  or  no  effccti\e  opposition,  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  Recent  examples 
are  the  Democratic  con\entions  of  1936  and  1948  and  the  Republican  con- 
ventions of  1932  and  1944.  In  such  circumstances  even  the  platform  is  usually 
drafted  by  the  President  himself  and  is  accepted  by  the  convention  with  only 
slight  modifications,  and  the  balloting  by  the  delegates  only  proves  what  every- 
one knew  before.  First-ballot  nominations  have  been  frequent  in  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  conventions.^ 

It  is,  however,  the  conventions  in  which  bitter  and  often  prolonged  deadlocks 
have  occurred  that  have  set  the  peculiar  traditions  and  customs  associated  with 
our  great  quadrennial  field  days  of  politics.* 

A  few  days  before  the  convention  is  scheduled  to  open,  the  convention  city 
takes  on  a  carnival  aspect.  The  great  convention  hall  is  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting  and  equipped  with  the  elaborate  mechanical  devices  necessary  for  the 
broadcasting  of  convention  proceedings.  ...  To  this  already  elaborate  setup 

3  Since  1900  ten  Republican  candidates  and  eight  Democratic  candidates  have  been 
chosen  on  the  first  ballot. 

*The  record  for  prolonged  deadlocks  is  held  by  the  Democratic  party.  It  required 
103  ballots  to  nominate  Davis  in  1924,  and  46  ballots  to  nominate  Wilson  in  1912. 
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[has  been]  added  the  still  more  elaborate  equipment  required  by  television.  But 
the  convention  hall  is  not  the  only  center  of  attraction.  The  city's  streets  are 
decked  out  with  streamers  and  banners  and  the  hotels  are  crowded  with  the 
elaborate  headquarters  of  the  leading  aspirants,  in  which  delegates  and  visitors 
alike  are  furnished  with  insignia,  pictures,  and  persuasive  pamphlets,  as  well  as 
with  food  and  drink,  and  from  which  flow  in  steady  streams  interviews,  predic- 
tions of  first-ballot  strength,  claims  and  counterclaims,  and  above  all  rumors — 
rumors  designed  to  reassure  faltering  friends  and  to  confuse  and  discourage 
competitors. 

Officers  and  Committee  Reports.  The  convention  procedure  follows  a  definite 
pattern.  The  first  meeting  is  opened  by  the  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittee, who  welcomes  the  delegates  and  attempts  to  instill  into  them  a  firm  belief 
in  the  party's  success.  The  business  of  the  first  few  sessions  is  usually  routine 
and  consists  of  such  matters  as  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  the  national 
committee's  slate  of  temporary  officers,  and  the  appointments  of  the  members  of 
the  four  great  standing  committees — those  on  credentials,  permanent  organi- 
zation, rules,  and  resolutions.  The  members  of  these  committees  are  in  fact 
selected  by  the  several  state  delegations  and  are  formally  accepted  by  the  conven- 
tion itself.  On  rare  occasions  when  there  is  a  deep  division  within  the  party 
there  may  be  contests  over  the  naming  of  temporary  chairman,  but  usually  those 
named  by  the  executive  committee  are  accepted  without  objection.  In  fact  it 
has  become  customary  for  the  national  committee  to  announce  the  names  of 
temporary  and  permanent  chairmen  long  before  the  convention  meets. 

Every  convention  must  have  a  keynote  speech,  and  it  is  the  temporary  chair- 
man who  delivers  it.  Keynote  speeches  are  all  much  alike,  and  are  sometimes 
listened  to  without  much  interest  and  even  with  unconcealed  boredom.  They 
are  usually  long.  They  always  refer  to  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  party 
and  its  famous  leaders,  and  contaii}  bitter  attacks  on  the  opposition  party,  which 
is  invariably  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  country's  ills.  But  however 
platitudinous  the  keynote  discourse,  it  is  customary  to  interrupt  it  frequently  by 
applause,  especially  when  effective  verbal  assaults  on  the  opposition  are  de- 
livered. Moderation  in  speech  and  humility  in  manner  are  considered  out  of 
place.  Complete  self-righteousness  is  expected  and  approved. 

The  first  committee  report  to  be  received  by  the  convention  is  usually  that  of 
the  committee  on  credentials.  This  committee  examines  the  evidence  used  by 
the  national  committee'  in  determining  the  temporary  roll  of  delegates,  and, 
after  hearing  the  arguments  of  contesting  delegates,  reports  its  findings  to  the 
convention,  which  has  the  power  to  decide  who  is  entitled  to  membership.  In 
almost  every  convention  there  are  a  few  contests.  When  the  party  is  deeply 
divided  there  may  be  many,  and  in  such  cases  the  final  outcome  of  the  con- 
vention balloting  may  be  largely  determined  by  the  report  of  the  credentials 
committee.  .  .  . 

There  have  been  occasions  when  the  report  of  the  committee  on  permanent 
organization  has  led  to  a  test  of  strength  between  the  forces  of  rival  aspirants. 
James  A.  Farley  gives  an  account  of  how  the  Roosevelt  forces  in  the  1932  con- 
vention succeeded  in  having  Senator  Walsh  elected  as  permanent  chairman 
over  the  national  committee's  choice,  Jouett  Shouse.  He  also  points  out  the 
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importance  from  an  aspirant's  point  of  view  of  having  as  permanent  chairman 
one  who,  if  not  definitely  favorable  to  one's  cause,  is  at  least  not  hostile.  Parlia- 
mentary rulings  in  long  and  bitter  contests  may  tip  the  balance  one  way  or 
another.  The  permanent  chairman,  when  he  takes  his  place,  usually  proceeds 
to  deliver  a  second  keynote  speech. 

The  Platform.  Although  much  cynicism  has  been  expressed  relative  to  party 
platforms  as  mere  vague  platitudes,  there  have  been  instances  when  platform 
planks  have  been  the  cause  of  bitter  controversy  in  the  party  conventions.  .  .  . 

Since  the  platforms  are  always  adopted  before  the  nominations  are  made, 
they  often  represent  tendencies  different  from  those  which  the  nominees  favor. 
That  fact  and  the  ambiguities  they  so  often  contain  have  so  minimized  the 
importance  of  platform  pronouncements  that  the  public  is  generally  ignorant 
of  and  indifferent  to  them.  If  the  platform  were  framed  by  the  party's  nominees 
for  the  Presidency  and  for  Congress,  more  confidence  might  be  placed  in  its 
statements. 

But  even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  make  specific 
pronouncements  months  before  the  election  relative  to  what  should  be  done 
after  the  election,  to  say  nothing  of  the  years  to  come  when  conditions  may 
have  completely  changed.  At  best,  the  platform  should  state  the  general  political 
policies  which  the  party  proposes  for  popular  approval.  The  legislative  program 
must  be  formulated  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the  light  of  con- 
ditions as  they  arise.  Far  more  important  than  the  platform  pronouncements 
are  the  speeches  of  the  candidates  during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

Nominations.  The  all-important  work  of  the  con\ention  is  the  selection  of 
the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President.  It  is  the  only  matter  in  which 
the  delegates  are  really  interested,  but  is  usually  delayed  until  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  session.  Custom  has  decreed  that  each  of  the  contending 
aspirants  must  be  presented  to  the  convention  in  a  nominating  speech  and  that 
the  nomination  must  be  seconded  in  one  or  more  seconding  speeches.  When 
the  candidates  are  numerous,  as  they  frequently  are,  this  part  of  the  convention 
procedure  is  an  endurance  test  of  the  most  severe  kind.^ 

The  nominating  speech  illustrates  convention  oratory  in  its  most  extravagant 
form.  It  dwells  at  length  on  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  man  about  to  be 
nominated,  heaps  praise  upon  his  personal  character,  predicts  with  confidence 
that  if  nominated  he  will  surely  lead  the  party  to  victory,  and  finally,  after 
the  suspense  has  become  unbearable,  announces  the  name  which  everyone  in 
the  vast  assembly  knew  from  the  very  beginning. 

As  soon  as  the  secret  has  been  revealed,  the  carefully  prepared  demonstration 
in  the  candidate's  behalf  begins.  State  standards  are  seized  and  sometimes  fought 
over,  bands  begin  to  play,  delegates  favorable  to  the  candidate  named  begin  to 
march  and  prance  through  the  aisles  amid  deafening  yells  and  on  some  occasions 
the  raucous  sounds  of  mechanical  noise-making  devices.  Although  everyone 
knows  that  these  demonstrations  and  displays  of  enthusiasm  are  generally  far 
from  spontaneous,  they  are  repeated  after  each  nominating  speech.  In  fact  it 

s  The  nominating  and  seconding  speeches  in  the  Republican  Convention  of  1948 
began  at  10  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  June  24  and  were  not  concluded  until  4  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 
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is  the  purpose  of  each  candidate's  manager  to  make  the  demonstration  in  behalf 
of  his  favorite  longer  and  more  noisv  than  those  in  honor  of  his  opponents.  Al- 
though this  curious  custom  has  been  frequently  condemned  and  is  probably 
recognized  as  ineffectiye  in  gaining  conxention  votes,  it  is  followed  in  convention 
after  convention. 

^^"hile  the  delegates  and  onlookers  are  being  thus  entertained  by  keynote 
speeches,  platform  debates,  nominating  speeches,  and  demonstrations,  the  real 
business  of  the  con\ention  is  being  transacted  elsewhere  behind  closed  doors. 
From  the  time  that  the  first  delegations  arrive  until  the  final  ballots  are  cast, 
the  aspirants,  their  managers,  and  the  leaders  of  delegations  are  engaged  in 
continuous  conferences  and  negotiations.  It  is  here  that  the  final  strategy-  of 
the  battle  is  agreed  upon,  the  promises  given  and  exacted,  and  the  deals  ar- 
ranged. It  is  in  this  phase  of  convention  work  that  the  political  skill  of  campaign 
manager  yields  the  largest  dividends  in  the  form  of  \otes  when  the  roll  is  called. 
But  it  can  be  effective  as  a  role  onlv  if  the  groundwork  has  been  carefully  done 
during  the  months  preceding  the  con\ention. 

The  Balloting.  \\'hen  there  is  a  real  contest  for  the  nomination  and  it  is 
evident  that  no  candidate  has  a  majorit}'  of  delegates  at  the  start,  the  first  ballot 
furnishes  the  information  on  the  basis  of  which  the  contending  factions  plan 
their  subsequent  mo\es.  Almost  in\ariablv  in  contests  of  this  kind  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  total  vote  is  di\ided  among  sundry  favorite  sons.  Tliese  courtesy 
votes  for  fa\orite  sons  are  held  in  reserve  bv  state  leaders  with  the  view  of  casting 
them  at  the  strategic  moment  for  the  candidate  who  appears  most  likely  to  win. 
If  a  favorite  son  guesses  correctly  and  is  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  to  cast  his 
lot  with  the  ultimatelv  successful  aspirant,  it  is  assumed  that  he  will  occupy  a 
most  favorable  position  at  the  patronage  table  if  the  partv  wins  the  election.  .  .  . 

Decentralized  Party  System.  The  general  character  of  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nating procedure  just  described'  results  from  the  nature  of  our  political  parties, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  which  is  their  high  degree  of  decentralization.  Each 
major  party,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  a  tightly  integrated  national  organiza- 
tion with  authoritati\e  leadership  arranged  in  hierarchic  order  from  the  national 
to  the  local  level,  is  rather  a  loose  federation  of  state  political  parties  largely 
independent  of  each  other  not  only  in  organization  but  also  in  aims  and  pro- 
cedures. 

But  the  Presidency  is  the  most  important  national  office.  To  capture  and  use 
this  office  is  obxiously  of  supreme  importance  to  the  national  part}',  not  only 
because  of  its  increasing  power  in  the  determination  of  policies  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  patronage  which  it  controls.  In  order  to  capture  it  there  must  be 
at  least  a  minimum  of  agreement  among  the  state  parties.  Such  agreement  can 
be  reached  only  through  negotiations  conducted  by  the  state  party  leaders.  The 
national  part\'  nominating  convention  is  the  means  evolved  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end.   .  .  . 

A  decentralized  party  system  such  as  ours  is  an  awkward  instrument  for  the 
control  of  ...  a  centralized  government.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  this 
nationalizing  tendency,  if  it  continues  much  longer,  will  ultimately  call  for 
the  creation  of  a  more  centralized  part}'  structure.  If  this  should  come  to  pass, 
the  national  convention  will  probably  yield  to  a  different  system.  .  .  . 
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Effectiveness  of  the  Convention 
When  viewed  from  the  purely  intellectual  standpoint,  the  convention,  with 
its  noise  and  confusion,  its  windy  speeches  and  boisterous  demonstrations,  may 
not  seem  conducive  to  the  high  purpose  of  selecting  the  Nation's  leader.  But  as 
long  as  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  party  leaders  to  arouse  in  their  followers 
a  feeling  of  active  participation  in  the  determination  of  party  policies,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  leaders  a  chance  to  make  their  agreements  and  necessary 
compromises,  their  trades,  and  their  deals,  the  nominating  convention,  with 
all  its  faults  and  obvious  absurdities,  may  be  considered  an  effective  means  for 
bringing  about  a  large  measure  of  popular  consent.  And  that  is  the  great  object 
of  democratic  government. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 
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Because  of  the  nation-wide  interest  aroused  by  the  presidential  primaries  and 
the  tremendous  audiences  which  witnessed  or  listened  to  the  national  party 
conventions  on  television  or  radio,  attention  has  been  focused  again  on  pro- 
posals to  extend  the  presidential  primaries.  At  present  nineteen  states  have 
some  form  of  presidential  primary.  .  .  . 

History 

The  adoption  of  presidential  primar}'  laws  in  a  number  of  states  within  a 
few  years  after  the  turn  of  the  present  century  was  a  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  time  for  extension  of  direct  democracy,  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion in  many  states  of  the  direct  primary,  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall, 
and  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.  The  first  presidential  primary 
legislation  of  any  type  was  enacted  by  Wisconsin  in  1905,  which  provided  for 
popular  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention.  In  1910  Oregon  en- 
acted the  first  law  pro\iding  for  a  preference  vote  on  presidential  candidates  as 
well  as  popular  election  of  delegates.  The  movement  spread  rapidly  in  the  years 
following.  In  1911  six  additional  states  enacted  presidential  primary  laws — 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  California. 
Three  states  followed  suit  early  in  1912 — Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois. 
Several  other  states  had  optional  laws  in  effect  in  1912.  The  split  in  the  Re- 
publican party  after  charges  that  the  national  convention  of  1912  had  been 
"steam-rollered"  by  the  Taft  faction  led  to  a  further  demand  for  presidential 
primaries  to  displace  the  "boss-controlled"  conventions.  In  his  first  message  to 
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Congress  in  1913  President  Wilson  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  nation-wide 
presidential  primary  law  "at  which  the  voters  of  the  several  parties  mav  choose 
the  nominees  for  the  Presidency  without  the  intervention  of  the  nominating 
convention."  Although  Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  recommendation,  nine 
additional  states  adopted  some  form  of  presidential  primary  between  1913  and 
1916. 

Since  1916  the  movement  for  presidential  primaries  has  waned.  Two  additional 
states  have  enacted  such  laws,  while  eight  states  have  abandoned  the  system. 
Minnesota  in  1949  re-enacted  its  law,  after  repealing  it  in  1917.  Despite  the 
criticisms  of  the  national  convention,  its  results  have  generally  been  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  few  persons  today  would  ad\'ocate  doing  away  with  this  great- 
est of  all  political  shows.  —  .•..,.■.....  =  .,.,,,  I; 

Types  of  Presidential  Primaries 

The  presidential  primar)^  laws  vary  widely  from  state  to  state.  Such  laws  are 
usually  compulsory  on  the  major  political  parties,  but  in  several  states  they  are 
optional.  The  dates  on  which  presidential  primaries  are  held  range  from  early 
March  until  June.  Some  states  have  preferential  votes  on  the  candidates,  but 
in  other  states  the  voter  casts  his  ballot  only  for  delegates  who  may  or  may 
not  be  pledged  to  particular  candidates.  In  some  states  the  preferential  vote  is 
binding,  while  in  other  states  it  is  merely  advisory.  These  wide  variations  in 
state  laws  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table:  ~     ._•    .„  ■  ■ 

I.  Primaries  devoted  solely  to  electing  delegates  to  national  conventions: 

A.  Pledged   delegates:    California,   Minnesota    (district   delegates   only), 
Ohio,  Wisconsin 

B.  Unpledged  delegates:  New  York  (district  delegates  only),  Alabama, 
Georgia 

C.  Pledged  or  unpledged  delegates:  Florida,  Massachusetts  (district  dele- 
gates only).  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota 

II.  Primaries  with  presidential  preference  vote  and  election  of  delegates  to 
national  conventions: 

A.  Delegates  bound  by  preference  vote:  Nebraska,  Oregon 

B.  Delegates  unpledged:  Illinois  (district  only),  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia 

C.  Delegates  pledged  or  unpledged:  New  Hampshire 

III.  Primary  with  preference  vote  and  election  of  delegates  to  state  convention: 
A.  Maryland,  Arkansas 

Evaluation  of  the  Operation  of  Presidential  Primary  Laws 

The  existing  presidential  primary  laws  have  been  generally  criticized  because 
of  the  wide  variation  from  state  to  state  in  the  dates  on  which  they  are  held  and 
in  other  provisions.  In  some  states  the  preference  vote  on  candidates  is  binding 
on  the  delegates,  but  in  other  states  it  is  only  advisory,  and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  delegates  will  support  the  candidate  who  received  the  highest  vote. 
Another  problem  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the  leading  candidates  enter  the 
primary  in  only  those  states  where  they  expect  to  win  and  seldom  oppose  a 
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favorite-son  candidate.  As  a  result,  in  few  states  is  there  a  clear-cut  contest  be- 
tween the  leading  candidates.  And  in  some  years  the  leading  candidates  have 
refused  to  run  in  the  primaries  at  all.  This  was  true  of  Stevenson  in  1952  and 
Hughes  in  1916. 

Despite  these  obvious  defects,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  presidential 
primaries  in  the  states  which  have  such  laws  have  greatly  influenced  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  by  the  national  conventions.  Few  would  favor  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  presidential  primary  laws  for  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a 
barometer  of  public  opinion.  At  the  same  time  there  is  little  sentiment  today 
for  a  nation-wide  presidential  primary  whose  results  would  be  final,  displacing  the 
national  convention.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  existing  laws  will  be  continued 
in  effect  and  efforts  be  made  to  achieve  greater  uniformity  and  to  correct  some 
of  the  major  defects.  And  it  would  appear  likely  also  that  other  states  will  in 
time  adopt  some  form  of  presidential  primary  or  popular  election  of  delegates 
to  national  conventions. 

Suggested  Features  of  a  Presidential  Primary  Law 

Because  of  the  widely  varying  party  systems  and  traditions  which  pre\ail  in 
the  se\eral  states,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  definite  recommendations  concerning 
the  provisions  which  should  be  incorporated  in  state  laws.  The  subject  is  one 
concerning  which  there  will  necessarily  be  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Subject 
to  these  limitations,  the  following  features  are  suggested  for  consideration  by 
states  revising  existing  laws  or  in  enacting  new  legislation. 

1.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  several  states  to  fix  identical  dates  for 
presidential  primaries,  preferably  a  date  within  about  a  month  of  the  holding  of 
the  national  conventions.  This  would  avoid  the  present  unduly  long  period  of 
the  preconvention  campaign  and  would  encourage  all  leading  candidates  to 
enter  the  primaries  of  all  states  instead  of  a  few. 

2.  An  opportunity  should  be  provided  the  voter  to  express  his  choice  for 
presidential  candidate,  either  by  a  direct  preference  vote  or  by  voting  for  dele- 
gates who  are  pledged  to  support  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 

3.  The  contests  in  the  1952  national  convention  indicate  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding for  the  popular  election  of  delegates  to  national  conventions,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  type  of  political  manipulation  and  abuses  which  obtained  in  a  few 
states  where  the  delegates  were  selected  by  a  state  convention. 

4.  No  definite  recommendation  can  be  offered  concerning  whether  delegates 
should  be  bound  to  support  the  candidate  who  receives  the  highest  vote  in  the 
preference  primary.  If  the  vote  is  light  or  if  the  leading  candidates  do  not 
enter  the  primary  of  a  particular  state,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  bind  the 
delegates  to  support  the  winner.  One  solution  would  be  to  bind  delegates  to 
support  the  winner  provided  he  received  a  majority  of  votes  cast  in  the  primary 
and  a  minimum  percentage  of  the  total  registered  vote  of  the  party  or  vote  cast 
in  the  last  general  election. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SMOKE-FILLED  ROOM 


James  MacGregor  Burns,  "The  Case  for  the  Smoke-filled  Room,"  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  June  15,  1952.  Reprinted  by  permission.  James 
MacGregor  Burns  is  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  at  Williams  College. 

The  American  suspicion  of  backroom  politicking  goes  back  a  long  way.  Almost 
two  centuries  ago  a  young  Bostonian  named  John  Adams  confided  to  his  diary 
that  he  had  just  learned  that  some  local  politicians  were  holding  secret  meetings 
in  Tom  Dawes'  garret. 

''There  thev  smoke  tobacco  till  you  cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the  garret 
to  the  other,"  wrote  the  future  President.  "There  they  drink  flip,  I  suppose, 
and  there  they  choose  a  moderator,  who  puts  questions  to  the  vote  regularly; 
and  selectmen,  assessors,  collectors,  wardens,  fire  wards,  and  representatives  are 
regularly  chosen  before  they  are  chosen  by  the  town." 

This  was  one  of  the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  attack  on  the  smoke- 
filled  room  and  all  it  stands  for.  Years  later,  when  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding's 
manager  made  his  famous  prediction  before  the  1920  Republican  convention 
that  at  the  critical  moment  "some  fifteen  men,  bleary-eyed  with  loss  of  sleep, 
and  perspiring  profusely  with  the  excessive  heat,  will  sit  down  in  seclusion  around 
a  big  table,"  the  popular  suspicion  of  conventions  and  smoke-filled  rooms  was 
once  again  vindicated.  The  decision  reached  at  2  a.m.  in  a  suite  in  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  in  Chicago  to  "put  Harding  o\er"  has  come  to  stand  as  the  acme  of  boss 
control  and  popular  betrayal.      * 

Today,  with  the  two  great  party  conclaves  only  a  few  weeks  off,  the  national 
party  convention  and  its  smoke-filled  room  are  again  under  attack.  The  bosses 
will  be  in  control,  we  are  told.  The  people  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  While 
the  rank-and-file  delegates  cheer  themselves  hoarse,  wave  banners,  ride  donkeys 
or  elephants  into  hotel  lobbies,  and  indulge  in  childish  horse-play,  a  small 
group  of  wire-pullers  will  put  their  man  across  in  a  series  of  unprincipled  deals. 
The  party  platforms  will  be  a  meaningless  hodgepodge. 

A  dissenting  opinion  is  in  order.  The  national  party  conventions  are,  I  believe, 
a  vital  part  of  the  American  political  system.  Smoke-filled  rooms  are  indis- 
pensable to  their  successful  operation.  The  convention  must  be  improved,  not 
weakened.  We  must  make  more  use  of  it,  not  less. 

The  main  argument  for  the  con\ention  is  simple.  It  works.  During  the  last 
century  it  has  brought  before  the  country  men  of  the  caliber  of  Lincoln,  Cleve- 
land, McKinley,  Bryan,  Wilson,  Hughes,  Smith,  Willkie,  both  Roosevelts, 
and  others.  The  critics  of  the  convention  argue  that  such  men  were  nominated 
despite  the  system  rather  than  because  of  it.  Is  this  really  so? 

Take  the  case  of  Lincoln's  selection  in  1860.  That  year,  when  the  Republican 
convention  opened  in  the  Wigwam  in  Chicago,  Senator  William  H.  Seward, 
a  distinguished  New  Yorker,  looked  like  the  most  promising  candidate.  He  was 
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strong  in  much  of  the  East  and  North;  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  extension 
of  slavery.  But  his  long  record  had  vulnerable  points  and  he  had  little  appeal 
for  states  such  as  Illinois  and  Indiana  that  might  be  crucial  for  Republican 
victory  in  the  fall. 

Lincoln's  men  worked  feverishly.  They  had  the  active  support  of  the  candi- 
date himself,  who  had  been  soliciting  votes  from  the  state  delegations  and  who 
had  paid  the  railroad  fare  of  at  least  one  delegate  out  of  his  own  pocket.  One  of 
Lincoln's  supporters  worked  on  Indiana.  "By  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "we  promised 
them  everything  they  asked."  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  won  over  with  the 
promise  of  a  Cabinet  post  for  their  favorite  son,  Simon  Cameron.  (Lincoln  later 
honored  this  promise.) 

The  candidate  wired,  "I  authorize  no  bargains  and  will  be  bound  by  none." 
But  the  con\ention  manager  said,  "Lincoln  ain't  here,  and  don't  know  what 
we  ha\e  to  meet,  so  we  will  go  ahead  as  if  we  hadn't  heard  from  him,  and  he 
must  ratify  it."  They  organized  a  filibuster  to  prevent  Seward's  men  from  speak- 
ing. Using  tickets  with  forged  signatures,  they  jammed  the  Wigwam  with 
thousands  of  Honest  Abe's  supporters,  who  set  up  a  clamor  on  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation that  sounded  like  "all  the  hogs  e\er  slaughtered  in  Cincinnati  giving 
their  death  squalls  together."  At  the  crucial  moment,  the  managers  swung  over 
Ohio  delegates  with  a  promise  to  their  leader  of  "anything  he  wants."  Far  be- 
hind on  the  first  ballot,  Lincoln  won  on  the  fourth. 

Sordid  politics?  Perhaps.  Yet  out  of  this  political  rough-and-tumble  emerged 
one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  American  leaders.  Out  of  it  came  a  candidate  who 
vindicated  his  party's  choice  in  the  fall  election  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
free  states.  Such  strong  political  backing  was  indispensable  to  the  new  Adminis- 
tration facing  bitter  civil  strife. 

Time  and  time  again  conventions  have  helped  produce  a  man  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  Another  case  in  point  was  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1932  in  Chicago.  The  fight  for  the  nomination  was  intense,  for  the  Democrats 
scented  victory  in  the  fall.  In  the  first  roll-call  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  a 
commanding  lead  of  666^  votes — more  than  a  majority  but  not  enough  to 
win  (in  1932  the  Democrats  still  had  the  two-thirds  rule).  In  the  next  balloting 
he  won  only  eleven  more  votes,  and  in  the  third  only  five  more.  The  Roosevelt 
machine  seemed  to  be  grinding  to  a  halt.  But  if  it  did,  who  would  be  nominated? 
The  convention  might  become  hopelessly  deadlocked  in  a  fight  among  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Newton  D.  Baker,  John  N.  Garner  and  a  host  of  other  candidates. 

At  this  point  James  A.  Farley,  Roosevelt's  campaign  manager,  hastily  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  with  Representative  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  in  a  hotel  room. 
The  parley  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  Farley  needed  the  bloc  of  delegates  con- 
trolled by  Speaker  Garner  of  Texas.  In  exchange  he  offered  the  Vice  Presidency 
to  Garner.  Rayburn  telephoned  the  Speaker,  who  authorized  the  release  of  his 
delegates.  On  the  next  ballot  Roosevelt  went  over,  and  the  next  day  Garner 
was  nominated  as  Vice  President.  If  Illinois  had  been  willing  to  shift  to  Roose- 
velt on  an  earlier  ballot,  Farley  said  later,  the  Vice  Presidency  would  have  gone 
to  that  state.  .  .  . 

Conventions  usually  come  up  with  the  men  the  people  want.  Those  who  use 
the  nomination  of  Harding  as  an  argument  against  conventions  and  smoke-filled 
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rooms  should  remember  that  he  won  almost  twice  as  many  votes  as  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent  in  the  fall  election. 

The  cases  of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  not  only  tell  us  something  about  conven- 
tion mechanics.  They  also  illustrate  the  genius  of  the  convention  for  sifting 
through  the  candidates,  casting  aside  extremists  and  narrowing  down  the  choice 
to  a  man  acceptable  to  the  major  elements  of  the  party.  Such  a  man  can  expect 
united  support  in  the  main  battle  against  the  opposing  party.  More  important, 
no  one  has  a  better  chance  than  he  of  enjoying  firm  party  backing  on  entering 
the  White  House.  Given  our  divided  form  of  government,  this  is  no  mean  virtue 
of  the  convention  svstem. 

Those  who  look  aghast  at  convention  horse-trades  and  hijinks  often  forget 
that  compromise  is  the  very  essence  of  democratic  politics.  Some  of  the  deals 
may  not  be  pretty  ones,  but  in  any  case  bargaining  and  even  manipulation  are 
inevitable.  The  convention  is  simply  the  arena  where  the  final  negotiations 
take  place,  subject  to  a  number  of  ground  rules.  The  proceedings  are  not  ex- 
clusive. Any  delegate  can  take  part  in  the  bargaining  in  one  way  or  another — 
and  many  of  them  do.  At  the  same  times  that  the  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  managers 
were  winning  delegates  from  enemy  camps,  their  own  delegations  were  in  a 
state  of  siege  as  a  result  of  maneuvers  by  their  rivals. 

The  smoke-filled  room  is  essential  to  the  convention,  for  it  serves  as  the 
mechanism  that  allows  party  leaders  to  shift  their  choices  toward  a  compromise 
candidate.  Without  such  a  mechanism  there  would  be  eternal  deadlock.  The 
Democratic  convention  of  1924,  which  went  through  103  harrowing  roll-calls 
before  settling  on  a  candidate,  might  have  done  its  job  better  with  more  smoke- 
filled  rooms,  not  fewer. 

Is  there  any  way  to  achieve  party  compromise  and  unity  without  all  this 
bargaining  and  maneuvering?  The  only  real  alternative  to  the  convention  system 
is  a  nation-wide  direct  presidential  primary  system.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  1913  ad\ocated  legislation  providing  for  primary  elections  throughout  the 
country  "at  which  the  voters  of  the  several  parties  may  choose  their  nominees 
for  the  Presidency  without  the  intervention  of  nomination  conventions."  Similar 
proposals  have  been  made  more  recently. 

The  difficulties  with  such  a  plan  are  twofold.  It  would  not  guarantee  an  end 
to  "boss  control";  experience  with  primaries  has  proved  that  party  organizations 
often  can  dominate  primary  elections  as  easily  as  they  dominate  conventions. 
More  important,  primary  elections  on  a  national  scale  could  disrupt  party  soli- 
darity and  effectiveness.  They  might  allow  organized  groups  to  move  in  and 
take  over  control  of  party  selections.  Candidates  of  such  groups  are  often  poorly 
equipped  to  lead  a  united  party  in  the  general  election  or  to  command  firm 
party  backing  in  office. 

The  point  is  that  we  need  consensus  within  the  party  so  that  all  major  ele- 
ments— geographical,  economic,  ideological — can  take  part  in  choosing  party 
leaders  and  shaping  party  goals.  We  need  division  between  the  major  parties  so 
that  the  people  will  have  a  meaningful  choice  at  the  polls.  The  primary  system 
often  gives  us  the  reverse.  It  disrupts  party  consensus  by  foisting  on  the  party 
candidates  who  may  be  alien  to  party  traditions  and  principles.  It  may  produce 
candidates  in  the  fall  elections  who  are  either  so  close  to  each  other  in  view- 
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point  that  the  voters  see  httle  choice  between  them,  or  so  far  apart  that  the 
voters  look  in  desperation  for  some  middle  ground. 

Primaries,  moreover,  cannot  perform  an  important  job  that  the  convention 
can — the  adoption  of  a  party  platform.  It  is  fashionable  to  deride  the  platform 
as  a  useless  collection  of  platitudes,  resembling  a  train  platform  in  that  it  is 
"something  to  get  in  on,  and  not  to  stand  on."  If  this  were  the  case,  hard- 
headed  politicians  would  not  s\\cat  o\-cr  the  planks  as  hard  as  they  do.  Actually 
the  platforms  are  important  because  they  tell,  in  Herbert  Agar's  words,  "not 
what  a  party  will  do,  but  who  is  pushing  and  pulling  for  what,  and  with  how 
much  success." 

Does  all  this  mean  that  we  should  give  the  con^■cntlon  a  clean  bill  of  health? 
Not  at  all.  Political  scientists  and  practical  politicians  alike  haxe  urged  the  fol- 
lowing impro\ements: 

( 1 )  Make  the  con\entions  more  representative.  Too  many  delegates  are 
allowed  from  states  where  the  parties  have  little  strength.  Both  parties  give  a 
"bonus"  to  areas  where  they  are  strong  but  apportionment  of  delegates  still 
is  far  from  perfect. 

(2)  Make  the  con\entions  smaller.  Around  3,000  delegates  and  alternate  dele- 
gates will  crowd  into  each  of  the  major  con\entions  next  month.  One-third  of 
this  number  would  allow  for  more  orderly  and  coherent  deliberation.  Party 
con\entions  should  never  become  small,  however,  because  one  of  their  chief 
functions  is  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  that  will  send  the  party  workers  home  eager 
for  the  battle  to  come. 

(3)  Make  more  use  of  the  convention.  The  greatest  weakness  of  the  con- 
vention is  that  it  meets  only  once  every  four  years.  This  seems  a  bit  ridiculous 
when  one  considers  that  small  business,  labor  and  professional  organizations 
assemble  at  least  annually.  The  convention  should  meet  every  year  in  order  to 
invigorate  the  party  organization  and  to  bring  the  platform  up  to  date.  The 
minority  party  should  use  the  occasion  to  nominate  a  leader  to  organize  op- 
position to  the  party  in  power.  Nothing  would  improve  our  convention  system 
more  than  fuller  use  of  it. 

So  much  for  needed  reforms  in  the  convention  itself.  At  least  as  desirable 
are  changes  in  the  methods  of  selecting  delegates  to  conventions.  This  phase  of 
the  con\ention  system  has  aroused  the  most  criticism.  The  indictment  is  two- 
fold: first,  that  methods  of  choosing  delegates  are  baffling  to  the  voters  and  dis- 
courage them  from  taking  part;  second,  that  the  bosses  actually  choose  and 
control  delegates  and  the  people  are  left  out. 

The  first  charge  is  true.  The  average  voter  in  a  presidential  primary  finds  a 
ballot  covered  with  names  of  people  he  does  not  know  and  whose  positions 
on  either  candidates  or  principles  are  not  clear.  Delegates  to  be  elected  are  in 
all  stages  of  commitment  to  some  candidate,  of  semi-commitment,  or  of  no 
commitment  at  all.  .  .  .  The  whole  system  of  electing  delegates  needs  to  be 
enormously  simplified.  Morover,  eligibility  requirements  for  voters  should  be 
clarified  to  prevent  fracases  and  misunderstandings  such  as  the  recent  ones  be- 
tween Taft  and  Eisenhower  supporters  in  the  South. 

The  second  charge  bears  close  examination.  Certainly  one  can  find  a  good 
deal  of  "boss  control"  in  the  selection  of  delegates,  but  as  in  most  of  our  political 
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processes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  both  democracy  and  oHgarchy  in  the  system 
and  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  .  .  . 

The  national  party  convention  in  its  present  form  is  well  o\er  a  century  old. 
A  peculiarly  American  institution,  it  has  had  many  triumphs  and  a  few  failures. 
Like  most  of  the  devices  of  democracy,  the  system  works  about  as  well  as  the 
people  make  it  work. 


DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 


"Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Committee,"  The  Official  Manual  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  1952,  pp.  6-9.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  National  Committee  are  derived  from  the  Con- 
vention creating  it,  and  while  subject  to  variation  as  the  Convention  may  pro- 
vide, ordinarily  include: 

1.  Control  and  direction  of  the  national  campaign. 

2.  Creation  of  committees  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  prosecution  of 
its  work. 

3.  Election  or  appomtment  of  additional  officers  of  committees,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  members  of  the  National  Committee.  (Conversely,  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  power  to  remove  at  will  any  ofhcer  appointed  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Convention.)        ^ 

4.  Adjudication  of  contests  for  membership  on  the  National  Committee. 

5.  Maintenance  of  national  headquarters  at  Washington  and  in  the  Con- 
vention city  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con\'ention,  supplying  information,  en- 
listing Party  cooperation,  carrying  out  Party  mandates  and  contributing  to  ful- 
fillment of  Party  pledges. 

6.  Maintenance  of  press,  radio  and  television  service,  speakers'  bureaus,  club 
and  organization  supervision,  supplying  literature,  speakers,  organizers  and  Party 
representatives. 

7.  Financing  of  Convention  and  campaign  expenses  and  supervision  of  re- 
lated expenditures. 

8.  Provision  for  the  National  Convention,  involving: 

a.  Selection  of  time  and  place; 

b.  Authorization  of  call  and  determination  within  authority  granted  by 
last  National  Convention  of  representation  from  States,  Territories  and 
Districts; 

c.  Preparation  of  temporary  roll  of  delegates  accepted  as  prima  facie  cor- 
rect pending  action  on  contests  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials for  disposition  of  the  Convention; 

d.  Physical  arrangements  for  Convention,  including  hotel  reservations, 
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granting  of  concessions,  adjustment  of  auditorium  to  requirements,  in- 
stallation of  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  television,  press  and  motion- 
picture  facilities; 

e.  Arrangements  for  seating  of  delegations,  press,  radio  and  visitors;  .  .  . 

/.  Designation  of  temporary  officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
vention, including  the  Temporary  Chairman,  who  sounds  the  keynote 
of  the  campaign. 

9.  Filling  of  \acancies  on  the  national  ticket  occurring  by  reason  of  death, 
declination  or  resignation  of  any  nominee  of  the  Convention. 

(Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  nominated  for  Vice  President  in  1860, 
declined  the  nomination  and  the  place  on  the  ticket  was  filled  by  the  National 
Committee.) 

10.  While  the  National  Committee  sometimes  submits  recommendations  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  as  .  .  .  that  of  January  9,  1936,  recom- 
mending abolition  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  or  that  of  February  S,  1940,  proposing 
election  of  women  as  half  of  the  delegates-at-large,  such  proposals  are  merely 
suggestive  and  carrv  no  ofhcial  mandate.  The  Committee  has  also  memorialized 
Congress  in  capacitv  of  citizens,  without  authority  or  direction  from  the  Con- 
vention, as  on  January  22,  1944,  when  it  recommended  to  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  affording  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  opportunity 
to  \ote  at  the  national  election. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  National  Committee  are  deri\ed  from  the 
Convention  creating  it  and  no  Convention  has  authorized  the  formulation  of 
proposals  which  might  be  construed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  platform  declara- 
tions. .  .   . 

11.  The  National  Committee  is  empowered  to  expel  members  for  cause  and 
has  exercised  this  prerogative,  as  in  1896  when  it  expunged  from  its  rolls  the 
names  of  members  acti\  cly  opposing  the  election  of  the  presidential  nominee. 
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RULES  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Republican  National 
Convention  (Washington:  Judd  and  Detweiler,  1953),  pp.  289-300.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 

Membership  in  the  National  Convention 

RULE  NO.  1 

The  membership  of  the  National  Con\ention  shall  consist  of: 

A.  delegates  at  large 

1.  Four  Delegates  at  Large  from  each  State. 

2.  Two  additional  Delegates  at  Large  for  each  Representative  at  Large  in  Con- 
gress from  each  State. 

3.  Four  Delegates  at  Large  for  Territory  of  Alaska,  six  Delegates  at  Large 
each  for  District  of  Columbia  and  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  four  additional 
Delegates  if  the  Delegate  to  Congress  elected  at  the  last  preceding  election  was 
the  Republican  nominee.  Three  Delegates  at  Large  for  Puerto  Rico  and  one  for 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

4.  Six  additional  Delegates  at  Large  from  each  State  casting  its  electoral  vote, 
or  a  majority  thereof,  for  the  Repubhcan  nominee  for  President  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding Presidential  election.  If  any  State  does  not  cast  its  electoral  vote  or  a 
majority  thereof  for  the  Republican  nominee  in  the  last  preceding  Presidential 
election,  but  at  that  election  or  at  a  subsequent  election  held  prior  to  the  next 
Republican  National  ConvcntiDn  elects  a  Republican  United  States  Senator 
or  a  Republican  Covernor,  then  m  such  e\ent  such  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  additional  Delegates  at  Large. 

B.    DISTRICT    DELEGATES 

1.  One  District  Delegate  from  each  Congressional  District  casting  two  thou- 
sand (2,000)  votes  or  more  for  any  Republican  elector  in  the  last  preceding 
Presidential  election  or  for  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  last 
preceding  Congressional  election. 

2.  One  additional  District  Delegate  from  each  Congressional  District  casting 
ten  thousand  (10,000)  votes  or  more  for  any  Republican  elector  in  the  last 
preceding  Presidential  election  or  for  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  in 
the  last  preccdmg  Congressional  election. 

C.    ALTERNATE    DELEGATES 

One  Alternate  Delegate  to  each  Delegate  to  the  National  Convention. 
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RULE  NO.  2 

Delegates  shall  be  elected  under  the  following  rules: 

[a]  By  legal  and  qualified  \-oters  participating  in  a  Republican  primary, 
caucus,  mass  meeting,  or  mass  convention,  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  dele- 
gates to  a  Countv,  District,  or  State  Convention,  and  only  such  legal  and  qualified 
voters  shall  be  elected  as  delegates  to  County,  District,  and  State  Conventions; 
Provided,  however.  That  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  provided  herein  the 
go\erning  Republican  Committee  of  each  State  or  Territory  shall  have  the 
authority  to  prescribe  additional  qualifications  not  inconsistent  with  law.  .  .  . 

(e)  Delegates  at  Large  and  their  Alternates  to  the  National  Convention  and 
Delegates  from  Congressional  Districts  and  their  Alternates  shall  be  elected  in 
the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  By  primary  election,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  election  occurs,  in  such  States  as  require  by  law  the  election  of  Delegates 
to  National  Con\cntions  of  political  parties  by  direct  primary.  .  .  . 

(2)  By  Congressional  or  State  Conventions,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be 
called  by  the  Congressional  or  State  Committees,  respectively.  .  .  . 

( 3 )  By  the  Republican  State  Committee  or  Governing  Committee  in  any 
State  in  which  the  law  of  such  State  specifically  authorizes  the  election  of 
Delegates  in  such,  manner.  .  .  . 

(/')  Election  of  Delegates  shall  be  certified  in  every  case  where  they  are  elected 
by  Conventions,  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretar}'  of  such  Conventions  respec- 
tively, and  in  case  of  election  by  primary,  they  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  proper 
official,  and  all  certificates  shall  be  forwarded  by  said  duly  elected  Delegates  and 
Alternates  in  the  manner  herein  provided.  .  .  . 

RULE  NO.  4 

{a)  Twenty  (20)  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Convention,  the  credentials  of  each  Delegate  and  Alternate  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  use  in  making  up  the  temporary 
roll  of  the  Convention,  except  in  the  case  of  Delegates  or  Alternates  elected  at  a 
time  or  times  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  Territory,  Territorial 
Possession  or  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  election  occurs,  rendering  im- 
possible filing  of  credentials  within  the  time  above  specified.  Notices  of  contests 
shall  be  filed  in  the  same  manner  and  within  the  same  limit,  stating  the  grounds 
of  contest.  Not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  before  the  convening  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  each  of  the  contesting  persons  or  groups  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  at  least  three  printed  or  type- 
written copies  of  the  briefs  in  support  of  their  claims  to  sit  as  Delegates  or 
Alternates  in  the  National  Convention.  .  .  . 

Where  more  than  the  authorized  number  of  Delegates  from  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory, Territorial  Possession,  or  District  of  Columbia  are  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Committee,  a  contest  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  and  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  several  claimants  so  reported,  and  shall  submit  all  such  creden- 
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tials  and  claims  to  the  whole  Committee  for  decisions  as  to  which  claimants 
reported  shall  be  placed  upon  the  temporar)'  roll  of  the  Convention:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  names  of  the  Delegates  and  Alternates  presenting  certificates 
of  election  from  the  canvassing  board  or  officer  created  or  designated  by  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  the  election  occurs,  to  canvass  the  returns  and  issue  Certi- 
ficates of  Election  to  Delegates  to  National  Conventions  of  political  parties  in 
a  primary  election,  shall  be  placed  upon  the  temporary  roll  of  the  Convention  by 
the  National  Committee.  .  .  . 

Proceedings  in  the  Convention 

RULE  NO.  6 

Each  Delegate  in  the  Convention  shall  be  entitled  to  one  ( 1 )  vote,  which 
may  be  cast  by  his  Alternate  in  the  absence  of  the  Delegate. 

RULE  NO.  7 

The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
Rules  of  this  Convention,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Rules  herein  set  forth.  ... 

RULE  NO.  11 

i 
Upon  all  subjects  before  the  Convention  the  States  shall  be  called  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  next.  Territory  of  Alaska,  The  District  of  Columbia,  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  .  .  . 

RULE  NO.  14 

In  making  the  nominations  for  President  and  Vice  President  in  no  case  shall 
the  Call  of  the  Roll  be  dispensed  with.  No  nominating  speech  for  any  candidate 
for  President  or  Vice  President  shall  exceed  fifteen  ( 1  ^ )  minutes  in  length; 
nor  shall  there  be  more  than  four  (4)  seconding  speeches  for  any  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  President;  and  each  of  said  seconding  speeches  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  (5)  minutes  in  length.  .  .  . 

RULE  NO.  16 

In  the  balloting,  the  vote  of  each  State,  Territory,  Territorial  Possession,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  announced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  respective 
Delegations;  and  in  case  the  vote  of  any  State,  Territory,  Territorial  Possession, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  divided,  the  Chairman  shall  announce  the 
number  of  votes  for  each  candidate,  or  for  or  against  any  proposition;  but  if  ex- 
ception is  taken  by  any  Delegate  to  the  correctness  of  such  announcement  by  the 
Chairman  of  his  Delegation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Convention  shall  direct  the 
roll  of  members  of  such  Delegation  to  be  called  and  the  result  shall  be  recorded 
in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  several  Delegates  in  such  Delegation.  .  .  . 
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Republican  National  Committee 

RULE  No.  22 

{a)  A  National  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  each  National  Convention, 
called  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  shall  con- 
sist of  two  (2)  members  from  each  State,  Territory,  Territorial  Possession,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  an  additional  member  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  The  State  Chairman  of  each  State  that  casts  its  electoral  votes  for  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  at  the  preceding  Presidential  election,  or 
in  which  State  a  majority  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  and  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  (in  computing  the  majority  the  total  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  such  State  shall  be  added  to  the  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  Senate  from  such  State)  are  Republicans,  or  in  which 
State  there  is  a  Republican  Governor,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  State  Chairman.  The  Territory  Chair- 
man of  each  Territory  having  a  Republican  delegate  to  Congress  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  by  virtue  of  his  ofEce.  .  .  . 

RULE  NO.  23 

The  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  Delegation  from  each  State,  Territory,  Ter- 
ritorial Possession,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  nominate,  through  its 
Chairman,  one  ( 1 )  man  and  one  ( 1 )  woman  to  act  as  members  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  shall  in  case  the  State  or  Territory  is  entitled  to  a  third  member 
of  the  National  Committee  as  provided  in  the  above  and  foregoing  rule  nominate, 
through  its  Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  or  Territory  so  entitled  to  be 
the  additional  member  of  the  National  Committee.  .  .  . 

RULE  NO.  26 

WTien  a  majority  of  the  Delegates  from  each  State,  Territory,  Territorial  Pos- 
session, and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  so  nominated  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee,  the  Convention  shall  thereupon  elect  the  person  so  nomi- 
nated to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  until  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Committee  elected  by  the  next  National  Convention.  .  .  . 


14 
POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 


The  campaigns  waged  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  are  perhaps 
the  most  colorful  and  fascinating  phase  of  American  politics.  Thousands  of 
speakers,  entertainers,  and  other  paid  and  volunteer  workers  devote  their  time 
and  energies  in  every  conceivable  way  to  win  support  for  their  party's  standard 
bearer.  Literally  hundreds  of  other  campaigns,  however,  are  fought  in  the  United 
States.  Often  campaigns  for  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  office  of  mayor  in  our  larger  cities,  or  for  the  governorship  of  the 
more  populous  states  are  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  presidential  cam- 
paigns but  of  course  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  In  addition,  campaigns  are  waged 
for  many  other  state  and  local  offices,  for  the  enactment  of  measures  through 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  for  the  adoption  of  changes  in  state  constitu- 
tions and  city  charters.  In  recent  years  extensive  campaigns  have  also  been  con- 
ducted to  win  public  support  for  the  enactment  or  defeat  of  measures  pending 
before  Congress  or  a  state  legislature. 

Many  political  observers  in  the  United  States  have  been  critical  of  the  wav 
in  which  political  campaigns  are  conducted.  An  often-expressed  criticism  is 
that  there  are  few  rational  discussions  of  important  political  questions.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  usually  each  party  presents  only  its  side  of  those  issues  which 
it  believes  will  win  votes  for  its  candidates.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  recently  explained  the  basic  premise  followed  by  our  political  leaders  in 
conducting  campaigns  in  this  fashion.  Dulles  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"Under  our  constitutional  system  we  have  a  general  election  every  four  years, 
and  at  that  time  under  our  good  system,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  there  is  argument 
presented  to  the  American  people.  One  side  presents  his  case,  and  the  other 
side  presents  the  other  case,  as  two  lawyers  do  when  they  go  into  court.  At 
that  stage  the  two  parties  are  not  judges,  and  they  are  not  judicial.  In  my  opinion 
they  should  not  be.  They  are  in  a  controversial  position.  .  .  .  They  are  like  the 
two  lawyers  who  represent  opposing  people  in  court.  My  job  as  a  lawyer  is  to 
present  the  case  for  my  client.  Your  job  as  a  lawyer  is  to  present  the  case  for 
your  client.  It  is  not  my  job  to  present  your  case,  and  it  is  not  your  job  to  present 
mine."   .  .  .  ^ 

In  the  first  selection  in  this  chapter,  "Campaign  Methods  of  Today,"  Hugh 
A.  Bone  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  tactics  and  methods  employed  in 
political  campaigns.  Party  managers.  Bone  notes,  are  aware  that  the  proper 
strategy  to  employ  in  a  given  campaign  will  depend  upon  such  variables  as  the 
personality  of  the  candidates,  issues  currently  popular,  and  the  general  climate 
of  opinion.  The  "key  words"  in  campaign  strategy,  he  states,  are  "flexibility, 
adaptability,  resourcefulness,  and  opportunism." 

1  "Nomination  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State-Designate,"  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Jan.  15,  1953,  p.  15. 
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In  recent  years  temporary  political  organizations  and  nonparty  associations 
have  played  an  active  role  in  politics.  Yet,  the  national,  congressional,  and  sena- 
torial committees  in  each  party  continue  to  exercise  a  dominant  influence  in 
national  campaigns.  The  second  article,  "Activities  of  the  Republican  National, 
Congressional,  and  Senatorial  Committees,"  is  reprinted  from  a  Republican 
campaign  pamphlet,  "Whose  Business  Is  the  Republican  Party?"  The  sections 
of  the  pamphlet  reproduced  here  give  a  good  summary  of  the  functions  of  these 
Republican  committees.  The  comparable  committees  within  the  Democratic 
party  perform  similar  although  not  identical  activities. 

Radio  and  television  make  it  possible  for  the  candidates  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  voter  in  his  home.  Partly  for  this  reason  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
holds  that  the  precinct  worker  is  not  so  essential  as  formerly  to  the  success  of  a 
party.  Professional  politicians,  however,  apparently  believe  that  precinct  wr)rk 
is  still  highly  important,  for  both  political  parties  publish  manuals  infoKniin^ 
party  workers  how  to  develop  effective  precinct  organizations.  The  third  s^lec 
tion  in  this  chapter,  "How  to  Organize  the  Precinct,"  is  quoted  from  the  1952 
Republican  Workers'  Manual.  This  article  explains  in  detail  the  "tools"  needed 
by  precinct  organizations  and  the  committees  which  should  be  established  to 
work  before  the  campaign  begins,  during  the  campaign,  and  on  election  day. 

The  introduction  of  the  public-relations  expert  into  political  campaigns,  a 
recent  inno\ation  in  American  politics,  may  be  traced  primarily  to  the  de\elop- 
ment  of  modern  propagandistic  devices  and  methods  and  to  new  technologies 
in  the  field  of  communication.  In  the  fourth  article,  "Government  by  Whitaker 
and  Baxter,"  Carey  McWilliams  describes  "the  first  public-relations  firm  to 
specialize  exclusively  in  political  public  relations."  As  noted  in  Chapter  8,  the 
firm  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter  entered  national  politics  in  1949  when  they  were 
employed  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  direct  its  campaign  against 
President  Truman's  national  health  program.  In  September,  1952,  the  AMA 
announced  in  a  press  release  that  Clem  Whitaker  and  Leone  Baxter  had  re- 
signed as  directors  of  the  AMA  National  Education  Campaign  in  order  to  serve 
as  campaign  directors  of  the  National  Professional  Committee  for  Eisenhower 
and  Nixon,  an  organization  headed  by  a  past  president  of  the  AMA. 

In  1950  Millard  Tydings,  Democratic  Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  preced- 
ing four  terms,  was  defeated  for  reelection  by  John  Marshall  Butler,  an  attorney 
who  was  relatively  unknown  until  he  ran  for  the  Republican  senatorial  nomina- 
tion. Tydings  charged  that  his  defeat  was  due  to  illegal  and  unethical  campaign 
methods,  including  the  use  of  a  "composite  photograph"  (i.e.,  a  faked  picture 
made  from  two  separate  photographs)  which  showed  Tydings  apparently  talking 
to  the  well-known  Communist,  Earl  Browder.  An  investigation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  revealed  that  Butler's  campaign  had  been  directed  by  Jon  M. 
Jonkel,  a  Chicago  public-relations  counsel.  The  fifth  selection,  "How  to  Elect 
a  Senator,"  consists  of  excerpts  from  the  questioning  of  Jonkel  by  Edward  A. 
McDermott  and  Ralph  E.  Becker,  the  chief  counsel  and  assistant  counsel  re- 
spectively of  the  subcommittee.  The  excerpts  present  a  highly  interesting  and 
informative  account  of  the  campaign  procedures  and  tactics  employed  and  of 
the  role  of  volunteer  workers  and  the  state  and  national  party  organizations  in 
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the  campaign.  As  the  selection  illustrates,  much  of  the  credit  for  Butler's  elec- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  "big  doubt"  campaign  tactic  and  to  "spot"  radio 
announcements.  In  June,  1951,  Jonkel  pleaded  guilty  to  six  charges  under  Mary- 
land's corrupt  practices  act. 


CAMPAIGN  METHODS  OF  TODAY 


Hugh  A.  Bone,  "Campaign  Methods  of  Today,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  283  (September,  1952), 
pp.  127-140.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Hugh  A.  Bone,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Washington. 


Perhaps  the  first  question  posed  for  candidates  and  their  managers  is  the  intensity 
of  campaigning  by  the  nominees  themselves,  often  contrasted  in  the  extreme 
by  the  terms  "front  porch"  or  "swing  around  the  circle." 

The  Front-porch  Campaign 

In  the  first  case,  the  candidate  does  a  limited  amount  of  traveling  and  his 
workers  earn,'  the  burden  of  the  campaign.  In  a  sense,  this  technique  is  the 
strateg)'  of  a  superior  position  of  an  incumbent,  a  position  gained  by  reason  of  a 
record  known  and  commended  to  large  numbers  of  voters.  It  has  worked  well 
for  many  nominees  for  local  office. 

On  a  national  scale,  Roosc\"elt  in  1940  and  in  1944  attempted  a  stay-at-home 
campaign,  pointing  out  that  the  war  emergency  was  keeping  him  from  the  usual 
partisan  campaign.  On  both  occasions,  however,  the  President  ended  by  de- 
li\'ering  a  few  speeches  outside  Washington,  D.C.  .  .  . 

Riding  the  Circuit 

Most  of  the  time,  however,  Presidential  candidates  "ride  the  circuit"  and 
make  one  to  several  cross-country  tours.  In  certain  of  the  larger  doubtful  and 
pivotal  states  a  large  number  of  appearances  are  made.  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire  and  those  states  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  are  seldom 
favored  with  extensive  appearances  of  Presidential  nominees.  Often  the  candi- 
date fails  to  make  a  single  speech  in  those  areas,  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
"safe"  either  for  himself  or  for  the  opposition,  and  that  campaigning  there  will 
not  change  the  outcome.  .  .  . 

A  barnstorming  campaign  may  be  the  only  type  holding  any  promise  of  suc- 
cess for  an  "unknown"  or  for  an  "underdog."  Wendell  Willkie,  for  example, 
was  almost  unknown,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  before  run  for  public  office.  It 
became  necessary  for  him  to  "be  seen"  and  get  out  and  talk  to  the  people. 
President  Truman,  though  well  known,  entered  the  1948  campaign  as  an 
"underdog"  with  virtually  no  one  giving  him  any  chance  for  election.  His  only 
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hope  seemed  to  rest  with  touring  the  country,  making  "whistle  stops/'  and 
conducting  a  fighting  campaign  in  language  understood  by  the  thousands  who 
flocked  to  crossroads  to  see  him  in  brief  rear-platform  appearances.  .  .  . 

Offense  or  Defense? 

Another  factor  entering  into  over-all  strategy  is  the  balance  between  offense 
and  defense.  Where  an  incumbent  seeks  re-election  against  an  opponent  who 
has  little  in  his  record  to  attack,  the  incumbent  will  probably  ha\e  to  wage  a 
defensive  campaign.  For  the  party  in  power,  sometimes  attack  is  the  best  de- 
fense. In  1948  the  Democrats  vigorously  attacked  the  record  of  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress;  in  fact,  Truman  made  it  the  central  issue  of  the  campaign. 
Governor  Dewey,  though  having  no  connection  with  this  Congress,  nonetheless 
was  forced  into  a  position  of  having  to  run,  at  least  in  part,  on  its  record.  For 
a  time  Dewey  maneuvered  Truman  into  a  defensive  position,  but  in  the 
closing  days  the  President  was  able  to  get  on  the  offensive  with  his  attack  on 
Republicans  in  Congress. 

To  politicians,  at  least,  the  politics  of  protest  offers  promising  strategy.  This 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  people  would  rather  vote  against  than  for 
something — that  a  candidate's  liabilities  are  more  important  than  his  assets 
They  point  to  the  pent-up  discontent  against  the  Wilson  and  Hoover  admin- 
istrations as  the  reason  for  their  being  voted  out  of  office.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly 
protest  is  a  formidable  motivation,  and  it  is  sound  politics  for  the  "outs"  to 
center  some  of  their  fire  around  the  shortcomings  and  mistakes  of  the  party 
in  power.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  unproved  as  yet  that  a  purely  negative 
approach  is  necessarily  a  winning  one.  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  suc- 
ceeded in  campaigning  on  the  basis  of  positive  programs  already  "delivered" 
or  promised,  which  benefited  farmers,  workers,  and  various  minorities. 

Numerous  campaign  managers  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  evasion.  In  essence 
this  means  avoiding  issues  about  which  there  is  sharp  controversy  and  where 
to  take  a  specific  stand  or  position  might  alienate  blocs  of  voters.  Campaign 
managers  very  carefully  select  the  issues  and  often  ghost-write  speeches  for 
their  nominees  which  deal  in  the  most  general  terms.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent Wilson's  "New  Freedom"  and  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  were  first  spelled 
out  in  general  language,  and  the  Dewey-Warren  "unity"  campaign  likewise 
avoided  being  too  specific.  Many  observers  felt  that  this  method  was  the 
reason  for  the  latter's  defeat,  especially  when  Mr.  Truman  countered  by  specifi- 
cally endorsing  measures  in  which  certain  groups  were  interested. 

In  many  respects  the  principle  underlying  campaign  methods  and  strategy 
is  that  campaigns  cannot  be  based  upon  principles.  Broadly  speaking,  campaign 
arguments  grow  out  of  the  political  and  economic  environment  of  the  moment, 
the  character  of  the  nominees  themselves,  and  the  imagination  of  their  man- 
agers. There  are,  however,  two  or  three  "reliables"  or  issues  considered  perennial 
and  axiomatic.  An  incumbent  will  probably  warn  or  attempt  to  raise  fears  of 
the  danger  of  changes.  For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  challenger  has  campaigned 
against  the  "extravagance"  and  "bureaucracy"  of  the  party  in  power.  Both  sides 
usually  employ  "guilt  by  association"  techniques.  Republicans  are  associated 
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with  "Wall  Street"  and  moneyed  lobbies,  and  Democrats  with  socialists  and 
left-wing  labor  leaders.  Beyond  this,  the  key  words  in  campaign  management 
are  flexibility,  adaptability,  resourcefulness,  and  opportunism. 

The  Big  Show 

Campaign  managers  for  Presidential  nominees  are  convinced  of  the  value  of 
a  good  show.  Even  as  recently  as  a  half-century  ago,  torchlight  parades  were 
common  campaign  methods.  About  the  only  modification  of  this  today  is  the 
absence  of  torches  and  the  use  of  motor  caravans  and  motorcycle  escorts.  .  .  . 
Soldier's  Field,  Chicago,  and  the  Los  Angeles  coliseum  provide  typical  sites  for 
monster  outdoor  rallies,  as  do  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden  and  hundreds 
of  armories  for  indoor  events.  Some  of  the  most  impressive  rallies  have  been 
staged  in  California  with  the  appearances  of  well-known  Hollywood  actors  and 
singers. 

On  the  local  level,  rallies  are  still  a  part  of  the  campaigners'  stock  in  trade. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  candidate  for  the  state's  major  ofhce,  a  build-up  has 
been  prepared  by  bands,  songs,  entertainers,  and  political  smaller  fry.  Some- 
times incidents  are  staged  to  drive  home  a  point.  Frank  R.  Kent's  classic  story 
about  Congressman  Hill's  campaign  centering  about  the  repeal  of  prohibition 
offers  an  excellent  illustration.  Walking  onto  the  platform  where,  under  the 
candidate's  instructions,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass  had  been  placed,  he 
would  start  to  take  a  drink. 

"Suddenly  and  dramatically  he  would  throw  the  water  out  of  the  window  or 
dash  the  glass  to  the  floor.  'What  is  this,'  he  would  shout,  'water?  We  don't 
want  water  in  this  district.  We  want  beer;  and  boys  if  you  send  John  Phillip 
Hill  to  Congress  he  will  get  it  for  you.'  Then  he  would  grab  an  American  flag 
(also  planted),  the  band  would  strike  up,  and  the  crowd  would  go  crazy."  ^ 

For  the  most  part,  rallies  are  attended  by  loyal  partisans  for  whom  the  rally 
becomes  a  "pep"  session.  It  is  doubtful  that  many  votes  are  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  rally.  The  seasoned  manager  of  a  campaign  recognizes  that  the 
election  is  going  to  be  won  by  the  side  that  gets  the  large  measure  of  the  in- 
dependent votes  and  the  votes  of  the  lukewarm  partisans  of  the  opponent. 
These  voters  generally  do  not  attend  rallies  in  large  numbers,  and  must  be 
reached  by  radio,  press,  and  brief  but  extensive  public  appearances. 

The  last-mentioned  dictates  that  the  nominee  be  seen  by  some  and  photo- 
graphed for  those  not  present,  doing  things  which  "humanize"  him  and  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  viewer.  Candidates  are  photographed 
gaffing  a  salmon  in  Washington  State,  pitching  hay  in  Illinois,  picking  apples 
in  New  England,  or  washing  dishes  in  Sauk  Centre.  Senator  Taft  was  shown 
wearing  a  big  sombrero  in  Texas,  Dewey  being  initiated  by  loggers  in  Oregon, 
Roosevelt  fishing,  and  Alf  Landon  roughriding.  Eisenhower  forces  brought  an 
accordion  player,  a  hookshot  basketball  artist,  and  a  Broadway  show  troupe  to 
New  Hampshire  to  conduct  the  primary  campaign  for  their  candidate  in  absentia. 
The  coonskin  cap  of  Senator  Kefauver  brings  color  to  his  campaigns.  A  few 
candidates  have  found  that  traveling  about  in  a  helicopter  is  certain  to  attract 

^Political  Behavior  (New  York,  1928),  p.  99. 
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crowds.  The  sound  truck  is  used  to  muster  groups  for  street-corner  rallies,  a 
technique  which  is  becoming  increasingly  popular.  In  politics  the  show  must 
go  on;  the  show  must  be  taken  to  those  who  do  not  attend  rallies. 

Group  Appeals 

Not  all  voters  can  be  won  by  friendly  handshakes,  by  seeing  in  person  the 
candidates  with  their  attractive  wives  and  children,  or  through  demagogic  or 
near-demagogic  speeches.  Strong  attachment  to  certain  groups  and  programs 
is  a  characteristic  of  millions  of  American  voters.  The  strength  of  this  attach- 
ment is  a  moot  point  and  open  to  debate,  but  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
Negro  vote,  the  Irish  vote,  the  veterans'  vote,  the  Catholic  vote,  and  so  on. 
An  important  characteristic  of  campaign  methods  today  is  the  energy  and  the 
money  spent  on  appeals  to  special  interests. 

From  an  organizational  standpoint,  this  may  be  facilitated  by  (a)  auxiliary 
agencies  within  the  party  and  (b)  by  nonparty  groups.  In  the  former  case 
special  divisions  are  created  within  the  party  organization  which  will  determine 
and  execute  policies  designed  to  strengthen  the  cause  with  the  various  groups. 
In  larger  cities  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Italian,  Negro,  Polish,  veterans', 
labor,  and  other  divisions  within  the  campaign  headquarters.  Specially  prepared 
literature,  sometimes  in  a  foreign  language,  is  distributed  among  these  groups 
setting  forth  the  party's  position  on  programs  of  interest  to  the  minorities.  .  .  . 

In  numerous  states  having  large  "melting  pot"  populations,  parties  often  pre- 
pare their  slate  of  candidates  on  the  basis  of  a  "balanced  ticket."  This  calls  for 
the  placing  of  at  least  one  person  representing  a  sizable  ethnic  or  religious 
group,  on  the  theory  that  Jews,  Catholics,  Poles,  the  Irish,  and  so  on  are  likely 
to  vote  for  their  "own"  candidate  and  for  the  rest  of  the  ticket  as  well.  This  as- 
sumption has  often  been  incorrect,  but  continues  to  enjoy  acceptance  among 
many  if  not  most  professional  politicians. 

A  second  method  of  seeking  the  vote  of  minorities  is  through  existing  and 
specially  created  organizations  outside  of  the  party.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
friends  of  the  candidate  in  various  business,  labor,  agricultural,  and  fraternal 
groups  arrange  to  ha\'e  the  candidate  appear  before  their  clubs,  give  out  cam- 
paign literature,  or  engage  in  other  activity.  A  sizable  number  of  these  groups  are 
now  creating  "political"  arms  or  adjuncts  during  campaigns.  The  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  and  Labor's  League  for 
Political  Education  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  probably  the  most 
widely  known  of  these  campaign  auxiliaries. 

These  action  committees  remain  intact  between  campaigns  and  conduct  an 
educational  program,  lobby,  and  study  the  voting  records  of  legislators.  During 
campaigns  they  register  voters,  ring  doorbells,  publish  campaign  literature,  and 
electioneer  in  much  the  fashion  of  a  political  party.  The  American  Veterans 
Committee,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and  adjuncts  of  the  medical 
and  dental  societies  are  other  groups  engaging  in  increased  political  activity. 
Where  in  the  past  actual  electioneering  was  done  by  the  candidates  and  the 
party  organization,  the  political  arena  today  is  filled  with  rival  activities  by  non- 
party associations.  Organizationally,  the  role  of  these  groups  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  characteristics  of  current  campaigns. 
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It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  various  temporary  pohtical  committees  are 
also  enjoying  much  vogue.  These  are  associations  of  persons  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  prefer  not  to  channel  their  political  activities — and  their  campaign 
contributions — through  the  party  organization.  One  sees  literature  and  paid 
newspaper  advertisements  over  self-styled  "Italian-Americans  of  Middletown," 
"Glenwood  Friends  of  Freedom,"  "Mothers  of  America,"  "Business  Men  for 
Dewey,"  "Veterans  Committee  for  Truman  and  Barkley."  The  "Win  With 
Willkie"  clubs  formed  all  over  the  nation  had  much  influence  in  securing 
Willkie's  nomination,  and  carried  a  sizable  burden  of  his  campaign.  Eisenhower 
clubs  likewise  sprang  up  all  over  the  nation  in  1952.  .  .  . 

The  Women's  Vote 

Potentially  the  largest  single  bloc  of  votes  is  cast  by  women.  Here  again  there 
is  little  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  "female  vote."  In- 
deed, an  authority  in  public  opinion  polling  finds  the  division  of  sentiment  among 
women  almost  identical  with  that  among  men.  .   .  . 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  universal  women  suffrage  there  is  no  striking 
evidence  that  the  vote  of  women  has  substantially  affected  the  methods  of  cam- 
paigning. Women's  activities,  however,  are  being  felt  in  the  party  organization, 
in  campaign  organization,  in  registration  of  voters,  and  in  local  elections  on  such 
matters  as  school  bonds.  Politics  is  no  longer  the  preoccupation  of  the  males, 
and  the  increasing  part  played  by  women  in  campaigns  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant developments  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 

Radio  and  Television 

Radio  has  come  into  its  own  as  a  campaign  device.  Several  types  of  programs 
are  used.  One  of  these,  inexpensive  by  comparison,  is  the  spot  or  station-break 
announcement,  running  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  and  attacking  the  oppo- 
sition or  extolling  the  wares  of  one's  own  candidate.  The  spot  announcements 
often  feature  testimonials  of  prominent  journalists,  lawyers,  political  bolters,  and 
civic  leaders.  Many  campaigners  feel  that  this  is  a  more  effective,  if  not  more 
economical,  way  to  campaign  than  to  purchase  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  for 
speechmaking  which  will  compete  with  popular  programs  on  other  stations.  .  .  . 

In  terms  of  showmanship,  radio  and  television  are  becoming  established  cam- 
paign methods.  An  indication  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  growing  use  of  en- 
tertainers in  political  campaigns,  especially  in  broadcasts.  .  .  .  Studies  conducted 
on  these  programs  plus  the  huge  volume  of  mail  revealed  the  existence  of  large 
listening  audiences.  It  is  in  this  realm  of  only  partly  political  shows  that  television 
may  see  its  greatest  use  and  exploitation  in  campaigns.  .  .  . 

The  expensiveness  of  television  time  is  bound  to  have  profound  effects  on 
campaign  finance,  especially  on  minor-party  and  independent  candidates.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  television  will  not  be  practical  for  most  candidates  for 
the  state  legislature  and  other  minor  offices. 
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The  Press 

The  press  has  long  been  a  stand-by  in  poHtical  campaigns.  Candidates  avidly 
seek  newspaper  co\eragc  of  their  speeches,  meetings,  and  activities,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, editorial  and  cartoon  support.  Presidential  candidates  now  make  provision 
for  newspaper  correspondents  in  their  entourages,  and  the  latter  are  supplied 
with  advance  copies  of  speeches  and  abundant  opportunities  to  take  photo- 
graphs. Both  major  national  committees  maintain  high-powered  publicity  divi- 
sions which  furnish  mats,  press  releases,  and  proof  forms  to  weeklies  and  dailies. 
R.  D.  Casey  estimates  that  361,000  press  releases  were  distributed  by  the 
Republican  publicity  division  in  1936.  Parties  try  also  to  get  the  support 
of  newspaper  columnists  whose  reading  audience  is  presumably  much  larger 
than  for  ordinary  editorials.  In  addition,  the  ad\ertising  columns  of  newspapers 
are  usually  open  to  all  candidates.  Many  campaign  managers  today  are  skeptical 
of  political  advertising,  and  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  candidates  for  national 
offices  are  purchasing  as  much  space  as  in  former  years.  For  local  elections,  how- 
ever, advertising  in  newspapers  remains  one  of  the  frequently  used  methods  of 
getting  the  voters'  attention. 

One  should  not  ignore  the  publications  of  special  interest  groups,  such  as 
the  farm  journals,  labor  union  periodicals,  and  business  magazines.  Many  of 
these  print  specially  prepared  messages  of  the  aspirants,  roll-call  votes,  or  other 
aspects  of  the  records,  and  often  make  endorsements.  Some  of  these  journals 
have  circulation  running  into  seven  figures. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  press  of  these  associations  has  more 
influence  on  the  voter  than  do  the  ordinary  newspapers.  Class  or  occupational 
journals  probably  confirm  more  than  they  convert.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the 
not  too  well  developed  party  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  The  Republicans 
have  published  a  monthly  newspaper  intermittently  for  several  years.  The  Demo- 
cratic Digest,  also  a  monthly,  has  been  published  for  several  years.  Both  go  mainly 
to  party  workers,  local  headquarters,  and  rabidly  loyal  partisans.  The  magazines 
are  profusely  illustrated  and  popular  in  content,  but  have  little  appeal  for  the 
independent  voter. 

Newspapermen,  social  scientists,  and  campaigners  have  studied  the  influence 
of  the  press  on  the  outcome  of  elections.  In  Presidential  elections,  the  majority 
of  the  press  appears  to  have  been  on  the  winning  side  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  time.  President  Truman  had  almost  no  press  support  in  1948.  In  1944,  ac- 
cording to  Editor  and  Publisher,  dailies  with  64  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation 
supported  Dewey,  14  per  cent  endorsed  Roosevelt,  and  22  per  cent  refrained 
from  taking  a  position.  In  the  matter  of  the  Presidency,  the  voter  apparently 
does  not  always  follow  the  press.  In  local  elections,  however,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  recommendations  of  the  press  may  be  followed  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. The  same  is  true  on  technical  matters,  amendments,  and  other  propositions 
appearing  on  the  baUot. 

The  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  press  in  getting  one  elected  is  not  of 
real  concern  to  us  here.  What  is  important  is  that  the  press  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  devices  by  which  to  reach  the  voter.  Campaign  managers  will  continue 
to  pour  money  into  schemes  to  get  newspaper  publicity  on  their  causes  and  nomi- 
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nees.  Radio  and  television  have  not  resulted  in  any  appreciable  lack  of  attention 
to  the  press  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to  be  the  people's  choice. 

One  comparatively  new  development  is  the  growing  importance  of  the  widely 
circulated  picture  and  news  magazines.  Both  of  these  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  the  build-up  of  candidates  prior  to  the  primaries  and  conventions, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  elections.  The  combined  circulation  of  Time,  Life, 
Look,  Newsweek,  and  a  host  of  similar  magazines  is  almost  fantastic.  These 
appear  to  be  featuring  more  pictures  and  more  comment  on  the  1952  election 
than  on  any  previous  election.  The  lively,  fast-moving,  jaunty  style  of  com- 
mentary is  more  inviting  to  many,  if  not  most,  readers  than  the  front  page  and 
other  stories  in  the  daily  newspapers.  The  "personal  touch"  as  revealed  in  master- 
ful shots  of  the  candidates  or  in  picturesque  phraseology  does  much  to  humanize 
and  dramatize  the  campaign.  ... 

Campaign  Literature 

Perhaps  the  one  staple  in  the  campaign  pantry  which  seems  assured  of  im- 
mortality as  a  device  is  literature.  No  matter  how  many  rallies  or  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  or  how  much  press  publicity  a  candidate  has,  he  will  still  pre- 
pare some  literature  for  distribution.  For  the  lowly  coroner  or  sheriff,  literature 
is  often  about  the  only  method  used  to  reach  the  voter.  .  .  . 

The  diverse  sizes,  shapes,  and  forms  of  campaign  publicity  reflect  great  in- 
genuity and  unbelievable  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  designers.  Originally, 
handbills,  dodgers,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  fly  sheets  were  probably  the  most 
common;  these  were  often  sent  through  franked  mail.  In  time  many  other 
means  of  con\'eyance  were  added,  such  as  "open"  and  personal  letters,  windshield 
and  envelope  stickers,  automobile  bumper  signs,  and  calling  cards.  Billboards 
first  came  into  effective  use  in  1916  and  have  been  widely  employed  ever  since. 
Lithographs,  widely  used  in  1920  by  Harding  supporters,  are  probably  used 
much  less  today,  but  candidates*"  pictures  still  adorn  telephone  posts,  campaign 
headquarters,  some  stores,  and  numerous  taverns. 

The  newest  type  of  literature  is  the  color  picture  book  fashioned  after  the 
Walt  Disney  publications.  In  a  search  for  the  origin  of  these  books,  the  writer 
finds  the  first  large-scale  experimentation  in  New  York  City  only  a  decade  ago. 
One  suddenly  saw  persons  reading  the  books  in  the  subways.  In  "superman" 
fashion,  the  life  of  Candidate-for-Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  was  portrayed.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  sent  out  millions  of  a  fourteen-page  colored 
magazine  on  Harry  S.  Truman  in  1948.  .  .  . 

It  remains  doubtful  that  any  substantial  amount  of  campaign  publicity  is 
carefully  read  and  studied,  or  that  it  wins  votes.  Much  of  it  never  reaches  the 
voter's  eye.  A  "throwaway"  left  on  a  man's  front  porch  is  usually  thrown  away. 
Yet  a  candidate  seeing  literature  being  put  out  by  an  opponent  feels  that  he 
must  do  likewise.  For  minor  offices  on  a  bewilderingly  long  ballot,  some  of  the 
literature  may  help  the  voter  to  identify  a  nominee  enough  to  feel  that  he  can 
vote  for  him.  .  .  . 
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Smear  Politics 

By  means  of  campaign  literature  the  party  can  deliver  a  sharper  mailed-fist 
blow  at  the  opposition  than  is  possible  through  newspapers  or  over  the  radio 
or  television.  Even  the  most  rabidly  partisan  newspapers  will  not  carry  personal 
and  other  attacks  on  the  opponent  in  as  uninhibited  style  as  is  possible  through 
campaign  literature.  In  recent  years  committees  of  Congress  have  become  con- 
cerned over  "scurrilous"  campaign  publicity. 

One  such  type  is  the  use  of  the  composite  photograph.  This  was  used  against 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1940.  And  in  1950  Senator  Millard  Tydings  of  Maryland  was 
shown,  by  means  of  trick  photography,  talking  with  Earl  Browder,  one-time 
Communist  candidate  for  President.  Opponents  of  General  Eisenhower  in  the 
New  Hampshire  primaries  in  March  1952  attempted  to  represent  him  as  pro- 
Communist  by  means  of  a  photograph  purporting  to  show  him  drinking  with 
Russian  Marshal  Zhukov.  The  caption  ran  "Zhukov,  Communist  general,  deco- 
rates drinking  partner  Eisenhower  at  Frankfurt,  Germany."  These  tactics  are 
widely  denounced,  but  nevertheless  continue  to  be  employed. 

Personal  attacks  on  the  candidates  and  his  family  date  back  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son, if  not  even  to  George  Washington.  During  the  present  generation,  Willkie's 
ancestry  was  attacked  as  German  and  therefore  pro-Nazi,  and  Roosevelt  was 
alleged  to  be  Jewish,  having  changed  his  name  from  "Rosenfeld."  Maps  pur- 
portedly prepared  by  Alfred  E.  Smith  were  distributed  to  show  non-Catholic 
voters  that  upon  election  Mr.  Smith  planned  to  move  the  Vatican  to  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland,  next  to  Washington,  D.C.  .  .  . 

Another  technique  found  in  certain  campaign  literature  is  the  use  of  an  ex- 
aggerated guilt-by-association  and  name-calling.  It  seems  perfectly  ethical  to 
point  out  the  financial  and  other  backers  of  one's  opponent,  but  many  cam- 
paigners do  not  stop  there.  Republican  candidates  in  recent  years  have  been 
identified  as  "tools  of  Wall  Street,"  "Nazi  sympathizers,"  and  proponents 
of  "slave  labor."  Even  the  Democratic  candidates  for  President  have  been  labeled 
"pro-Communist,"  "tools  of  the  fifth  column,"  and  "warmongers." 

Most  of  these  charges  result  from  taking  a  portion  of  an  opponent's  speech 
out  of  context  or  from  "card-stacking"  in  one  form  or  another.  The  misuse  of 
statistics,  quotations,  circumstantial  evidence,  and  innuendo  are  likewise  tricks 
of  the  campaign  propagandist.  Personal  defamation  and  slander  of  an  opponent 
are  old  political  devices. 

Many  persons  are  rightly  incensed  at  the  tactics  of  smear  politics,  barefaced 
lying,  and  outright  misrepresentation  in  American  elections  today.  Yet  there 
is  considerable  improvement  over  the  slanderous  campaigns  of  yesteryear.  Ridi- 
cule, sarcasm,  and  name-calling  are  used  much  more  judiciously  today  than 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  by  the  candidates  themselves.  .  .  . 

What  Wins  an  Election? 

Anyone  attempting  to  discuss  campaign  methods  is  invariably  invited  to 
reveal  the  "secret"  of  those  methods  which  are  likely  to  be  the  successful  ones. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  sure  formula,  and  the  cautious  observer  will  seldom  feel 
that  he  can  diagnose  the  reasons  for  victory  after  an  election,  let  alone  point 
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out  in  advance  the  techniques  for  winning  it.  Sometimes  slogans  offer  a  concise 
explanation  or  hypothesis.  Lincoln's  "Vote  Yourself  a  Farm,"  Wilson's  "He  Kept 
Us  Out  of  War,"  Harding's  "Back  to  Normalcy,"  and  the  opposition  party's 
brilliant  1946  slogan,  "Had  Enough?  Vote  Republican!",  at  least  expressed  in 
concise  terms  the  mood  of  the  country. 

This  suggests  that  conditions  will  have  much  to  do  with  defeat  and  victory, 
and  the  partv  which  can  best  idcntifv  itself  with  the  temper  of  the  electorate 
has  taken  a  long  step  toward  victory.  "Taft  Can't  Win,"  the  slogan  used  by 
Eisenhower  supporters,  undoubtedly  hurt  the  Senator  in  many  Presidential 
primaries.  But  did  voters  support  other  Republican  hopefuls  out  of  a  fear  that 
Taft  could  not  win,  or  because  of  his  attitude  toward  foreign  and  domestic  issues 
or  for  other  reasons?  Slogans  and  catch  phrases  do  not  necessarily  win  elections. 

A  vigorous  grass-roots  organization  with  plenty  of  canxassing  and  doorbell 
ringing  may,  in  a  close  election,  turn  the  tide.  One  Congressman  who  has  been 
re-elected  many  times  believes  this  is  the  most  effective  of  all  methods.  "I'd  rather 
have  two  line  workers  than  a  $1,000  contribution,"  he  said;  "and  by  workers, 
I  mean  guys  not  too  proud  to  canvass,  ring  doorbells,  and  make  a  sales  talk." 
To  help  with  the  "sales  talk,"  most  parties  now  prepare  campaign  "manuals" 
and  "textbooks"  for  their  workers,  telling  them  how  to  approach  voters,  and 
providing  answers  for  commonly  raised  questions. 

At  election  time  the  electorate  broadly  falls  into  four  groups.  First  are  the 
workers  and  the  hard-core  following  of  the  party  and  the  candidate.  Second  are 
the  loyal  partisans  who  seldom  aid  the  party,  but  who  can  practically  always  be 
depended  upon  to  vote  a  straight  ticket.  A  third  group  may  be  thought  of  as 
party  sympathizers,  or  persons  who  have  a  nominal  party  attachment,  but  who 
can  be  enticed  away  from  time  to  time.  Finally  there  are  the  complete  inde- 
pendents with  little  or  no  sentiment  for  party  labels,  who  gravitate  from  one 
party  column  to  another  in  order  to  vote  for  "the  best  man."  In  two-party  states, 
the  first  two  classes  of  voters  nurtierically  almost  cancel  each  other  out  at  the 
polls.  The  problem  with  these  two  groups  is  largely  one  of  reinforcement. 
Rallies,  speeches,  and  flamboyant  literature  help  them  to  keep  up  their  courage 
and  enthusiasm  and  rationalize  the  Tightness  of  their  views. 

Since  the  party  sympathizers  and  the  independents  will,  m  the  final  analysis, 
determine  who  will  be  elected,  common  sense  dictates  that  most  energy  be 
directed  toward  them.  Party  sympathizers  need  to  have  their  loyalties  renewed, 
and  symbols  and  propaganda  devices  are  methods  bolstering  this.  At  the  same 
time  that  one  is  trying  to  activate  and  hold  one's  own  nominal  adherents,  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  nominees  and  the  nominal 
adherents  of  the  opposition  partv.  .  .  . 

All  of  this  suggests  that  the  cardinal  rule  of  campaigning  is  adaptability, 
flexibility,  and  opportunism.  Methods  that  will  elect  a  man  mayor  in  New 
Orleans  will  not  necessarily  be  effective  in  Boston  or  Boise.  The  campaign 
practices  in  the  Democratic  primary  for  governor  in  South  Carolina  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  Minnesota.  The  tactics  will  be  conditioned  by  the 
abilities  of  the  candidate  and  the  social  environment  of  his  constituency.  Hence, 
a  careful  analysis  of  both  must  be  made  and  expediency  followed. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Truman  in  1948,  the  majority  of  students 
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of  politics  believe  that  comparatively  few  people  are  converted  during  a  cam- 
paign. In  a  close  election,  however,  the  converts  may  determine  the  outcome. 
Campaign  methods  which  fail  to  induce  the  already  converted  to  appear  and 
vote  on  election  day  may  result  in  the  loss  of  election  by  default.  Activation, 
therefore,  is  a  basic  objective  of  the  campaign.  A  campaign  may  provide  a  clue, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  to  candidates  and  issues  and  may  focus  the  attention 
of  the  citizen  on  his  government.  The  voter  believes  that  on  the  whole  the 
great  debate  has  been  healthy  and  has  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  coUective  judg- 
ment. These  psychological  and  intangible  values  are  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  question  whether  campaigns  determine  the  outcome  of  elections. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  REPUBLICAN  COMMITTEES, 
NATIONAL,  CONGRESSIONAL,  SENATORIAL 


Republican  National  Finance  Committee  campaign  pamphlet,  "Whose 
Business  Is  the  Republican  Party?"  Excerpt  reprinted  by  permission. 


Republican  National  Committee 

1.  Campaign  Division.  Conducts  schools  of  politics  to  train  precinct  workers. 
Supplies  field  workers  for  candidates  and  assists  in  setting  up  campaigns.  Under- 
takes the  organization  of  supplemental  groups  such  as  Labor,  Farm,  the  Healing 
Arts,  Church,  Ethnic  Origin,  Veterans,  Minorities  and  Small  Business.  Such 
groups  were  effective  in  the  1950  election,  adding  strength  to  the  efforts  of 
regular  Party  workers.  Works  in  cooperation  with  state  organizations. 

2.  Publicity  Division.  Supplies  information  to  press  and  radio  on  general 
Republican,  as  well  as  Committee,  activities.  Suggests  and  prepares  lines  of  at- 
tack on  Democrat  activities  for  Republican  speakers.  Advises  Chairman  on 
probable  public  and  press  reaction  to  proposals  under  consideration.  Publishes 
Chairman's  Letter  (monthly  to  21,000  Party  leaders,  contributors,  and  so  forth); 
On  the  Political  Front  (semi-monthly  to  8,800  weekly  newspapers);  Editorial 
Digest  (frequently  to  5,000  dailies).  Prepares  news  releases  and  biographical 
data  for  national  and  regional  distribution.  Processes  and  distributes  speeches  by 
Republican  Senators  on  request.  Prepares  news  of  special  interest  to  women, 
including  monthly  bulletin  for  National  Federation  of  Women's  Republican 
Clubs,  and  periodic  pamphlet,  "Women  in  Politics." 

3.  Radio-Television  Division.  Assists  in  preparation  of  radio  recordings  for 
Republicans  in  Congress  (handled  15,000  in  1950  for  100  members;  these  broad- 
east  free  over  494  radio  stations).  Promotes,  originates  and  schedules  broad- 
casts for  Committee  spokesmen  and  Congressional  leaders  (70  over  coast-to- 
coast  networks  in  1950).  Plans  and  prepares  special  programs  for  radio  and 
television.  Advises  and  prepares  material  for  radio  and  television  speeches, 
spot  announcements,  and  so  forth,  for  candidates.  Special  studies  of  most  ef- 
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fecti\e  radio  and  television  techniques  made  for  distribution  to  candidates  and 
state  chairmen. 

4.  Finance  Division.  Assists  in  collection  of  Party  funds.  Assists  in  preparing 
budgets  and  quotas.  Encourages  interchange  of  ideas  for  fund-raising. 

5.  Negro  Division.  Advises  Republicans  on  legislation  of  interest  to  Negroes. 
Assists  in  writing  speeches.  Prepares  news  releases  for  Negro  Press.  Assists  in 
field  work  to  develop  strength  among  minority  voters. 

6.  Veterans'  Division.  Assists  Republicans  in  Congress  on  veteran  relations 
and  legislation.  Provides  speech  material  for  veteran  interests  and  questions  re- 
lating to  National  Security.  Maintains  liaison  with  veteran  organizations  and 
Department  of  Defense. 

7.  Research  Division.  Collects,  compiles  and  analyzes  election  statistics. 
Compiles  voting  records  of  members  of  Congress,  keeps  daily  chronology  of 
activities  and  statements  of  President  Truman.  Conducts  research  studies  on 
important  current  issues.  Prepares  pamphlets  on  major  issues.  Serves  as  general 
reference  agency  on  Republican  history  and  achievements.  Democrat  mistakes 
and  failures. 

8.  Speakers'  Bureau.  Obtains  national  speakers  for  meetings  upon  request  of 
a  Republican  Senator,  Representative,  Governor,  National  Committee  Mem- 
ber or  State  Chairman.  Schedules  hundreds  of  speakers  for  Lincoln  Day  Dinners 
each  year,  planning  itineraries  so  as  to  hold  traveling  expenses  to  a  minimum 
with  local  committees  standing  much  of  the  expense. 

9.  Women's  Division.  Coordinates  activities  of  Republican  women,  supply- 
ing information,  speakers  and  other  services.  Promotes  women's  representation 
in  Party  councils  and  encourages  women  to  run  for  public  office. 

JO.  Young  Republicans.  Stimulates  interest  of  young  people  in  the  Party 
through  47  State  Organizations,  3500  Clubs,  470  College  Clubs,  and  100  Teen 
Age  Clubs.  Provides  literature,  special  schools  of  instruction,  encourages  debates 
and  forums — all  designed  to  bring  young  people  into  the  Party  and  encourage 
them  to  become  a  part  of  the  general  Party  framework. 

11.  General.  Arranges  for  meetings  of  National  Committee.  Assists  subcom- 
mittees in  preparations  for  National  Convention.  Handles  liaison  with  State 
Organizations  and  other  Republican  groups. 

Congressional  Committee 

Basic  operations  of  the  Administrative  and  Publicity  Offices  of  the  Repub- 
lican Congressional  Committee. 

I.  Complete  day-to-day  file  kept  on  activities  of  Democrat  Congressmen  cur- 
rently holding  seats  in  60  marginal  districts. 
II.  Political  publicity  aimed  at  two  objectives: 

(1)  Strengthening  the  201   Republican  members  in  their  districts  back 
home, 

(2)  Simultaneously  contributing  to  the  flow  of  Republican  information  in 
'..  -the  newspapers,  radio  and  television  throughout  the  nation.  This  is  done 
:-     by: 

(a)   Helping  members  prepare  publicity  releases,  statements,  speeches, 
stunts,  etc.  (Example:  606  statements  produced  in  1950). 
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(b)  Photo  publicity — pictures  of  members  with  their  constituents  and 
prominent  leaders  when  they  visit  Washington,  etc.  (Tried  on  a  trial- 
run  basis  in  1950.  There  were  228  such  pictures  made  and  distributed 
on  mats  for  65  House  members). 

(c)  Weekly  newsletter  and  looseleaf  speech  kit  for  members  to  pro- 
vide material  for  their  radio  platters,  television  shows,  and  speeches. 

III.  Visual  Presentations.  Color  films  and  recordings  on  major  issues  prepared 
both  on  a  partisan  and  non-partisan  basis,  to  enable  members  or  their  field 
workers  to  go  before  service  clubs,  civic  groups  and  political  meetings  with  a  new 
medium  for  spreading  political  information.  (Three  highly  successful  films  pro- 
duced in  1950:  Korea,  the  Price  of  Appeasement,  Creeping  Socialism,  and  The 
Brannan  Plan.) 

IV.  Campaign  services.  Special  services  for  campaign  years  in  package  form. 
(For  1950  campaign:  3  Visual  Presentations,  5  Television  shows,  21  radio  spot 
advertisements  on  recording;  25  newspaper  ads  in  mat  form,  speech  kit,  photokit 
containing  actual  photos  of  government  waste,  and  weekly  newsletter. ) 

V.  Miscellaneous  services,  including  technical  advice,  publicity  consultation, 
speech  writing,  personalized  ad  writing,  spot  research,  campaign  planning,  etc. 

Senatorial  Committee 

The  committee  consists  of  senators  who  have  no  election  in  their  home  states 
in  the  ensuing  election.  The  principal  functions  are  to  assist  the  Republican 
senatorial  candidates  after  their  primary  elections  in  publicity  and  in  campaign 
procedure,  and  to  support  them  as  far  as  possible  financially.  The  committee 
provides  our  senatorial  candidates  with  speech  and  correspondence  material, 
up-to-date  information  as  to  political  conditions  in  the  state,  and  helps  the  candi- 
date through  men  skilled  in  organization  and  public  relations.  It  supports  the 
Republican  senator,  once  elected,  through  press  and  radio  representatives  at 
the  Capitol. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  PRECINCT 


Republican  National  Committee,  "How  to  Organize  the  Precinct,"  from 
Republican  Workers'  Manual,  Washington,  1952.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

The  success  of  a  Party  Organization  rests  primarily  on  the  precinct  committee- 
man, the  precinct  committeewoman  and  the  auxiliary  workers.  They  are  the 
roots  of  the  "Official  Organization."  Their  ultimate  job  is  to  see  that  every  Re- 
publican voter  in  the  precinct  or  votmg  district  is  registered,  eligible  to  vote 
and  actually  casts  his  ballot  on  election  day.  They  must  also  work  with  all  "in- 
dependent" voters  who  can  be  influenced  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

A.  Call  on  your  neighbors. 

B.  Establish  friendly  relations. 
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C.  Serve  your  neighbors  by  offering  assistance  in  times  of  adversity  or 
temporary  emergency.  Rejoice  with  them  on  happy  occasions. 

D.  Know  their  interests  and  special  activities. 

E.  Stimulate  community  spirit,  in  sections  where  possible,  by  organizing 
get-togethers  on  important  days — Memorial  Day — Fourth  of  July — Armistice 
Day — Hallowe'en. 

F.  Win  their  confidence  through  friendliness  and  service. 

G.  Be  well-informed  on  major  issues.  Be  able  to  give  the  Republican  view- 
point when  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

H.  Discuss  politics  only  when  the  right  opening  comes.  Don't  argue,  but 
con\incc  through  logical  presentation  of  the  facts. 

I.  Be  acquainted  with  your  Alderman,  Councilman  or  other  proper  local 
authority  and  enlist  his  aid  when  your  neighbors  need  help  with  "around  home" 
problems  of  a  public  nature. 

/.  Know  the  candidates  so  you  can  discuss  them  with  your  neighbors.  .  .  . 

The  Precinct  Tools 

A.  Calling  Cards.  The  County  Committee  will  find  that  an  investment  in 
calling  cards  for  the  precinct  workers  will  pay  dividends  in  votes.  .  .  . 

B.  The  Poll  Book.  The  poll  book  is  the  most  important  tool  of  the  precinct 
committeeman  and  woman.  It  is  a  record  of  every  voter  in  the  precinct  or  polling 
district.  It  should  reflect  the  political  trend  of  the  precinct;  who  is  not  registered 
(in  registration  areas).  It  provides  a  mailing  list  for  campaign  literature.  It 
supplies  a  possible  audience  for  precinct,  ward  or  county  meetings  and  for  radio 
or  television  parties  and  house  meetings  during  the  campaign.  .  .  . 

C.  Card  Index.  When  the  poll  is  completed  the  data  assembled  should  be 
transferred  to  a  card  index,  arranged  alphabetically  by  streets  and  also  alpha- 
betically by  voters'  names.  One  poll  of  a  precinct  is  not  sufficient.  It  should 
be  re-taken  at  regular  agreed  intervals  and  a  final  poll  taken  six  weeks  before 
any  campaign.  All  changes  should  be  recorded  and  lists  compiled  of  the  fol- 
lowing information  for  use  in  the  campaign: 

1.  All  voters  who  will  probably  vote  Republican. 

2.  All  prospectixe  Republican  voters  not  registered. 

3.  All  voters  who  will  cast  an  absent  voter's  ballot. 

4.  All  voters  to  be  transported  to  the  polls. 

A  copy  of  such  lists  should  be  given  to  each  County  Chairman  and  a  copy 
to  the  County  Headquarters. 

D.  Vital  Voting  Information.  Each  precinct  committeeman  and  woman 
should  be  equipped  with  the  following  vital  information: 

1.  Location  of  the  voting  place  for  the  precinct. 

2.  A  map  of  the  precinct  showing  boundary  lines. 

3.  What  are  the  registration  requirements? 

4.  Must  persons  changing  their  names  re-register? 

•    5.  When  may  persons  register?  (Check  Board  of  Elections.) 

6.  Date  of  Primary  Election;  General  Election;  Special  Elections  (if  any). 

7.  Who  may  vote  an  absent  voter's  ballot?  What  is  the  procedure? 
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8.  Who  are  the  city,  township,  county  and  state  Repubhcan  office-holders? 
Term  of  office? 

9.  Who  are  the  Repubhcans  for  office  for  whom  the  electors  in  your  precinct 
will  vote  at  the  next  election?  What  offices  are  to  be  filled?  What  are  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates? 

Note:  If  any  questions  regarding  registration,  election  laws  or  Party  stands 
arise  which  you  cannot  answer,  consult  }Our  county  chairman  or  vice-chair- 
man. 

Committees  to  Be  Organized  for  Work  Now 

J.  Registration  Committee.  After  the  lists  have  been  made  up  from  the  poll 
of  the  precinct  a  drive  for  registration  should  be  made.  The  registration  com- 
mittee should  be  composed  of  those  volunteers  best  qualified  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  precinct:  Newly  Naturalized  citizens.  Displaced  Persons,  etc.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  new  citizens.  They  need  your  help  and  friendship. 
This  committee  will  function  all  through  the  campaign.  Frequent  checking 
should  be  done  so  every  Republican  elector  may  vote. 

2.  Meetings  Committee.  This  committee  plans  precinct  meetings  for  the 
voters,  with  emphasis  on  house  meetings;  assists  the  county  committee  in  build- 
ing county  meetings,  rallies  and  caravans;  assists  with  precinct  rallies  during 
the  campaign  period. 

Particular  attention  should  be  gi\en  to  House  Meetings.  These  are  "get 
acquainted"  affairs.  The  intimacy  of  the  home  makes  for  a  friendly  exchange  of 
ideas  on  the  issues.  The  more  unique  the  meeting,  the  better  the  attend- 
ance. Choose  Republicans  \\ho  are  willing  to  open  their  homes  for  25  persons 
(more  or  less).  Arrange  a  good,  snappy  program — no  long  speeches.  Plan  light 
refreshments.  Hold  as  manv  as  possible.  In  sparsely  populated  areas,  of  course, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  vary  the  pattern. 

3.  Literature  Committee.  Teen-agers  mav  be  members  of  this  committee  to 
help  in  the  distribution  of  literature.  A  systematic  plan  for  getting  literature  to 
each  voter  in  the  precinct  should  be  worked  out  well  in  advance  of  the  inten- 
sive campaign  drive.  If  the  precinct  or  county  headquarters  prepares  special 
literature  some  of  the  members  of  the  literature  committee  may  assist  in  re- 
search, "layout"  and  writmg.  .  .  . 

4.  Radio  and  Television  Committee.  The  function  of  this  committee  is  to 
build  the  listening  and  viewing  audiences  for  all  political  broadcasts  and  tele- 
casts. The  members  publicize  them;  see  that  fliers  are  distributed  (through  the 
literature  committee);  telephone  the  voters,  if  time  is  short;  arrange  for  listen- 
ing and  viewing  parties  (similar  to  house  meetings);  assist  the  county  radio 
and  television  committee  whenever  needed. 

5.  Absentee  Voting  Committee.  The  number  of  persons  required  for  the  work 
will  depend  on  the  information  concerning  absentee  voters  compiled  from  the 
poll  of  the  precinct.  .  .  . 

The  first  job  for  this  committee  is  to  prepare  the  lists.  .  .  .  Such  lists  should 
be  compiled  both  before  the  Primary  axid  before  the  Election.  The  lists  should 
also  be  checked  at  regular  intervals  for  corrections.  The  committee  members 
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should  be  assigned  specific  areas  and  work  systematically.  It  is  highly  important 
to  get  every  vote.  .  .  . 

Organizing  the  Precinct  for  the  Campaign 

The  first  step  before  calling  an  organization  meeting  of  the  precinct  is  to 
meet  with  the  county  chairman  and  vice-chairman  to  discuss  the  over-all  plans 
for  the  year,  and  particularly  the  campaign,  be  it  local  or  state  and  national. 
Cooperation  is  the  keynote  to  victory.  The  work  of  each  precinct  must  dovetail 
and  becomes  a  single  county  unit  of  organization. 

A.  The  Mechanical  Needs 

1.  Calling  cards  for  workers. 

2.  A  large  map  of  the  precinct. 

3.  List  of  registered  or  prospective  voters  marked  "Republican" — "Demo- 
cratic"— "Independent" — "Doubtful." 

4.  Election  statistics  for  the  precinct  for  the  preceding  presidential  and 
Congressional  elections,  showing  the  vote  for  major  candidates.  Set  a 
winning  goal  for  the  campaign. 

5.  List  of  Party  nominees  (chosen  at  Primary  or  Nominating  Conven- 
tion). Biographical  and  background  material  should  be  available. 

B.  Auxiliary  Workers.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  precinct,  the  density  of 
the  population  and  the  area  it  covers,  auxiliary  workers  may  be  secured  from  the 
following  groups: 

1.  Volunteers  from  the  ranks  of  the  men's  and  women's  Republican  Clubs 
(County,  City,  Ward  or  Precinct). 

2.  Young  Republicans  and  Teen-agers — the  latter  to  be  used  particularly  for 
literature  distribution. 

3.  Veterans  (both  men  and  women). 

4.  Non-partisan  groups — service  and  social. 

5.  Business  and  Professional  men  and  women. 

6.  Nationality  groups. 

7.  Church  groups. 

8.  Labor  groups. 

9.  Minority  groups. 
10.  Farmers. 

C.  Meeting  of  Workers.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Primary  or  Nomi- 
nating Convention  an  organization  meeting  of  all  workers  should  be  called  in 
each  precinct.  .  .  .  Invite  the  county  chairman  and  vice-chairman  to  attend. 

Ask  each  worker  to  bring  a  notebook.  If  possible  use  a  blackboard  for  in- 
structions. 

1.  Divide  the  precinct  into  sections  which  will  allow  not  more  than  35 
persons  to  each  worker.  A  complete  poll  must  be  taken  and  a  drive  for  Registra- 
tion conducted  at  once.  Care  should  be  used  in  assigning  the  right  worker  to  the 
right  place  and  special  people  to  special  groups. 

2.  Post  the  precinct  map  and  have  each  worker  make  an  outline  of  the 
district  to  be  covered.  Supply  calling  cards.  Distribute  lists  of  candidates  and 
such  literature  as  is  available. 

3.  Instruct  in  taking  the  poll. 
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4.  Instruct  on  the  card  index. 

5.  Give  vital  voting  information. 

6.  Hold  an  open  discussion  of  methods  of  approaching  voters  when  can- 
vassing— all  workers  participating. 

7.  Ask  workers  to  gather  information  on  the  issues  in  which  the  voters  are 
interested,  making  notes  which  can  be  catalogued.  When  possible  obtain  litera- 
ture from  your  county,  state  or  national  committee  for  use  of  workers  when 
making  return  calls.  This  information  on  issues  will  be  valuable  to  Congressional 
candidates  as  well. 

Hold  monthly  meetings  until  October — then  every  week  until  Election  Day. 

D.  Booth  Officials.  When  making  the  precinct  canvass  workers  should  be  on 
the  alert  for  Republican  recruits  with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  election 
booth  work.  The  places  to  be  filled  for  Primary  and  Election  days  arc:  Clerks, 
judges,  checkers,  witnesses  and  challengers.  These  recruits  should  have  the 
capacity  for  administering  the  election  laws  and  the  physical  ability  to  with- 
stand the  strain  of  the  arduous  hours.  Lists  should  be  prepared  of  all  prospects. 
Many  votes  are  lost  through  inefficient  and  uninformed  election  officials.  A 
must  project  is  a  training  school  on  a  county-wide  basis.  Republican  members 
of  local  Boards  of  Elections  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  this  undertaking. 

Committees  to  Be  Organized  for  Meetings  and  Rallies 

The  purpose  of  all  mass  gatherings  in  a  campaign  is  two-fold:  1.  To  pub- 
licize and  sell  the  Party  to  the  voters.  2.  To  create  fellowship  between  the  of- 
ficial county  organization,  the  recruits  and  the  voters.  ...  A  General  Chair- 
man should  always  be  appointed  by  the  County  Chairman  for  all  meetings  and 
rallies. 

1.  Publicity,  Radio  and  Television.  Contact  the  political  editors  of  all  papers 
within  the  county — daily,  semi-weekly  and  weekly;  also  the  program  managers 
of  the  radio  and  television  station (s)  personally.  An  initial  story  which  is  brief 
and  snappy,  containing  local  names  and  general  plans,  should  be  ready  when 
the  contacts  are  made.  Work  up  publicity  stunts  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ings and  rallies.  Arrange  radio  and  television  interviews.  Obtain  advances  on  all 
major  speeches  for  the  press,  radio  and  television  newscasters.  Distribute  hand- 
bills. See  that  a  Press  table  is  available  near  the  speaker's  stand  in  the  meeting 
place. 

2.  Program.  This  committee  takes  care  of  all  the  details  of  the  program. 
The  psychology  is  to  give  the  voters  a  good  time.  A  fine  program  can  be  built 
with  little  cost.  Entertainment  should  be  interspersed  throughout  the  program 
and  the  accent  must  be  on  a  well-kept  schedule  of  events.  The  committee  also 
sees  to  the  printing  of  the  program. 

3.  Speakers.  The  Speakers  Committee  obtains  the  speakers;  sees  that  they  are 
fully  informed  of  the  plans  which  affect  them;  takes  care  of  hotel  reservations 
and  transportation;  arranges  for  their  entertainment;  gets  advances  on  speeches 
for  the  publicity  committee.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  include  local  candi- 
dates for  short  talks. 

4.  Decorations  and  Properties.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  meetings  or  rallies 
depends  on  an  attractive  hall.  People  with  an  artistic  flare  should  be  chosen  for 
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this  committee.  Attention  should  be  given  to  make  the  platform  comfortable 
and  eye-catching.  This  committee  is  also  charged  with  having  sound  equipment 
available  and  a  properly  lighted  rostrum  for  the  speakers. 

5.  Parade  Committee.  A  parade  makes  wonderful  publicity  and  gives  all 
county  groups — women's  clubs,  young  Republicans,  etc. — a  chance  to  partici- 
pate. A  band,  red  flares  and  floats  as  well  as  flags  and  marching  units  help  to 
attract  an  audience.  The  parade  committee  must  have  the  details  well  worked 
out,  precision-timed  and  colorful. 

6.  Audience  Building.  All  precinct  workers  and  volunteers  should  be  con- 
tacted as  well  as  city  and  county  employees  and  election  booth  officials  who 
should  be  the  nucleus  of  the  audience.  A  telephone  drive  inviting  the  voters 
should  be  put  into  effect.  All  clubs,  including  the  Republican  Veterans,  Young 
Republicans,  etc.,  should  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  audience.  The  precinct 
poll  lists  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  drive  for  an  audience. 

Committees  to  Be  Organized  for  the  Election 

1.  Checkers  Committee.  This  committee  functions  on  Election  Day  (both 
Primary  and  General).  Its  duty  is  to  make  sure  that  every  eligible  voter  in  the 
Precinct  casts  his  vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  Checkers  Committee  must  be 
supplied  with  a  list  of  all  persons  who  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  Tele- 
phone numbers  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  committee  will  be  divided  into 
teams — the  number  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  precinct.  Each  team 
must  be  given  a  duplicate  list  on  which  to  check  the  voters  as  their  ballots  are 
cast.  The  teams  will  take  turns  at  the  polling  place.  As  the  teams  change  shifts 
the  ones  being  relieved  will  report  back  to  headquarters  and  check  the  "Master 
List."  Then  the  Telephone  Committee  will  go  into  action  and  start  a  check 
with  all  voters  who  have  not  been  to  the  polling  place,  reminding  them  of  the 
time  the  polls  close.  .  .  . 

2.  Transportation  Committee.  This  committee  functions  on  Election  Day. 
Drivers  should  be  on  hand  at  the  Headquarters  at  all  times.  ...  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Sitters  Committee,  advance  assignments  can  be  made  for  transporta- 
tion from  information  gathered  from  the  Precinct  poll. 

3.  Sitters  Committee.  Sitters  are  just  what  the  word  implies  and  are  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Precinct  organization.  The  committee  will  serve  on  Elec- 
tion Day  (both  Primary  and  General)  as  sitters  in  homes  where  such  service  is 
required.  .  .  . 

4.  Headquarters  Cornmittee.  This  committee  serves  in  the  Precinct  Head- 
quarters during  the  campaign  and  on  Election  Day.  They  assist  the  precinct  com- 
mitteeman and  woman  in  all  of  the  details  and  in  the  coordination  of  all  activi- 
ties of  all  committees.  .  .  . 

5.  Telephone  Committee.  The  business  of  this  committee  is  telephoning. 
The  most  important  function  is  getting  voters  to  the  polls  on  Election  Day. 
At  intervals  during  the  day  lists  of  those  who  have  not  voted  are  given  to  the 
Telephone  Committee.  The  chairman  will  then  assign  specific  areas  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  is  each  person's  task  to  find  out  why  the  elector  has  not 
voted.  If  transportation  is  needed,  the  Transportation  Committee  is  notified. 
If  a  sitter  is  required,  that  committee  is  notified  and  goes  into  action.  .  .  . 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  WHITAKER  AND  BAXTER 


Carey  McWilliams,  "Government  by  Whitaker  and  Baxter,"  The  Nation, 
Vol.  172  (Apr.  14,  21,  May  5,  1951),  pp.  346-348,  366-369,  418-421.  Re- 
printed by  permission.  Carey  McWilliams,  a  well-kno\\n  political  writer,  is 
Editorial  Director  of  The  Nation. 


On  August  16,  1949,  Senator  James  E.  Murray  of  Montana  was  boiling  mad.  A 
fantastic  new  weapon  had  just  been  added  to  the  arsenal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  something  called  "Whitaker  and  Baxter" — "a  chromium-plated 
publicity  firm"  the  Senator  called  it,  "the  biggest,  most  powerful,  most  unscrupu- 
lous lobby  in  Washington."  The  occasion  of  the  Senator's  anger  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  transform  the  Federal  Security  Agencv  into 
a  Department  of  Welfare,  as  recommended  by  the  Hoo\'er  Commission.  The 
plan  had  seemed  to  be  having  smooth  sailing  when  suddenly,  out  of  nowhere, 
came  a  flash  flood  of  telegrams  condemning  it;  eloquent  spokesmen  against  public 
health  insurance  appeared  on  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  as  if  by  magic;  and  the 
propaganda  of  the  opposition  circulated  a  photograph  of  the  rather  portly  Oscar 
Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator,  who  was  believed  slated  to  head  the  new 
department,  with  the  caption  "Don't  Make  Ewing  Any  Bigger — He's  Too  Big 
Already." 

In  handling  the  A.  M.  A.'s  $3,500,000  campaign  against  the  Administration's 
health-insurance  program  for  an  annual  fee  of  $100,000,  the  husband-and-wife 
firm  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter  is  making  its  debut  in  national  politics,  but  Cali- 
fornians  have  long  been  familiar  with  government  by  Clem  and  Leone.  Beyond 
any  doubt,  these  talented  hucksters  have  had  more  direct  influence  on  California's 
legislation  in  the  last  fifteen  years — and  I  speak  of  influence,  not  of  power — 
than  any  combination  of  politicians  or  of  special-interest  groups,  including  the 
entire  trade-union  movement.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  Whitaker  and  Baxter, 
sometimes  functioning  as  Campaigns,  Inc.,  has  won  fifty-five  out  of  sixty  state- 
wide political  campaigns  in  California.  The  first  public-relations  firm  to  specialize 
exclusively  in  political  public  relations,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing new  in  American  politics.  Having  disco\ered  from  a  wealth  of  experience 
some  of  the  sub-surface  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  American  poli- 
tics in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  firm  has  evolved  a  style  of  operation  which 
makes  the  old-fashioned  boss  and  lobbyist  completely  obsolete.  Whitaker  and 
Baxter  has  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  American  politics — government  by  public 
relations.  .  .  . 

The  list  of  its  victories  is  too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  it  includes  two  initiative 
campaigns  for  the  California  Teachers'  Association  to  raise  salaries;  passage  of 
the  state  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act,  the  state  Civil  Service  Act,  the 
Riley-Stewart  tax  plan,  the  state  sales  tax,  and  the  state  income  tax;  defeat  of 
the  single  tax;  campaigns  against  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bond  issue  and  the  Garrison 
Revenue  Bond  Act;  establishment  of  the  first  old-age-pension  system,  conducted 
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for  the  Eagles,  a  fraternal  order;  campaigns  against  Ham  'n'  Eggs  and  the  pen- 
sion scheme  of  "Gorgeous"  George  McLain;  defeat  of  legislative  reapportion- 
ment; repeal  of  the  "full-crew"  law.  These  campaigns  won  by  Whitaker  and 
Baxter  decided  the  key  issues  of  fifteen  years  of  California  politics. 

The  firm  also  managed  Earl  Warren's  successful  campaign  for  the  governor- 
ship in  1942 — it  taught  him  to  smile  and  brought  the  large  Warren  brood  into 
the  limelight;  elected  George  Hatfield  as  lieutenant  governor  in  1934  over  its 
old  friend  Sheridan  Downey  in  a  campaign  in  which  all  mention  of  Downey's 
name  was  avoided;  elected  Goodwin  Knight  as  lieutenant  governor  in  1946 — 
one  of  its  more  unforgivable  victories;  and  after  the  defeat  of  George  Reilly  for 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  its  rare  setbacks,  managed  Mayor  Roger  Lap- 
ham's  successful  campaign  to  defeat  a  recall.  Its  gracious  waiving  of  a  fee  for 
this  service  was  even  rarer  than  its  setbacks.  By  1945  people  were  saying  in 
California,  not  "What  are  the  odds?"  but  "Where  are  Whitaker  and  Baxter?" 
The  stage  was  now  set  for  a  major  triumph — the  defeat  of  Governor  Earl  War- 
ren's health-insurance  plan. 

In  January,  1945,  Go\ernor  Earl  Warren,  rather  to  his  own  surprise  and  surely 
to  the  surprise  of  nine  million  Californians,  urged  the  legislature  to  adopt  a 
compulsory-health-insurance  bill.  The  timing  would  indicate  that  the  Governor 
was  thinking  of  the  1946  election,  in  which  it  was  essential  that  he  appear  as 
the  sponsor  of  at  least  one  significant  piece  of  social  legislation.  Health  insurance 
was  an  excellent  choice.  It  was  extremely  popular,  and  its  advocacy  would  offend 
only  the  doctors,  a  limited  professional  group  with  little  political  influence  and 
a  notoriously  inept  sense  of  public  relations.  But — these  things  will  happen — 
the  doctors  .  .  .  retained  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  who  had  managed  Warren's 
successful  campaign  for  the  governorship  in  1942,  for  three  years  at  an  annual 
fee  of  $25,000. 

In  the  book  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter  it  says  that  lobbying  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  because  it  is  inconclusive.  Not  only  is  the  composition  of  a  legislature 
always  changing,  but  legislators  are  like  women — you  have  to  keep  buying  them 
candy  and  flowers.  Just  as  a  resolution  adopted  at  one  session  is  not  binding  on 
the  next,  so  the  favors  of  a  lobbyist  need  only  be  acknowledged  in  the  session 
in  which  they  are  accepted.  But  a  campaign  won  as  a  public  issue  will  stay  won 
— for  some  years  at  least.  And  it  is  probably  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  lobby 
the  people  than  to  lobby  their  servants.  It  took  some  talking  to  convince  the 
doctors  of  all  this,  but  they  were  finally  sold  on  a  public-relations  campaign. 

Without  wasting  any  time  in  Sacramento,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  went  directly 
to  the  people  with  the  theme  that  "political  medicine  is  bad  medicine."  The 
main  prongs  of  the  attack  were  ( 1 )  a  campaign  for  indorsements,  not  because 
indorsements  are  important  per  se  but  because  they  are  a  means  by  which  senti- 
ment is  organized — within  three  months  more  than  a  hundred  powerful  state- 
wide organizations  were  corralled;  (2)  a  speech-making  campaign  in  which 
9,000  doctors  were  first  inflamed  with  Whitaker's  rhetoric  and  then  sent  out 
"to  do  a  job,"  heavily  laden  with  Whitaker  and  Baxter  speeches  couched  in 
"fighting  prose";  (3)  an  intensive  lobbying  campaign  in  which  the  doctors  in 
each  of  California's  eighty  assembly  and  forty  senatorial  districts  were  told  to 
approach  the  principal  backers  of  their  Assemblymen  and  Senators — Whitaker 
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and  Baxter  insist  that  if  the  legislator's  backers  are  thoroughly  lobbied,  the  legis- 
lator will  have  to  deliver;  (4)  an  equally  intensive  lobbying  of  "thought  leaders," 
including  the  presidents  of  400  service  clubs,  280  officers  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, 500  officers  of  women's  clubs,  lodges,  and  civic  organizations,  200  in- 
surance executives,  and  almost  every  city,  county,  and  state  official.  Incidentally, 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  influence  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter  is  the  enormous  quantity 
of  political  favors  receivable  that  the  firm  has  accumulated  from  prior  cam- 
paigns. 

Another  key  to  its  success  is  found  in  its  adroit  manipulation  of  the  press. 
Whitaker  and  Baxter,  be  it  noted,  consists  of  four  divisions:  \Vhitaker  and 
Baxter,  political  public  relations;  Campaigns,  Inc.,  professional  campaign  man- 
agement; the  Clem  W^hitaker  Advertising  Agencv,  an  accredited  agency;  and 
California  Feature  Service,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  Whitaker's  Capital  News 
Bureau  of  an  earlier  period.  California  has  some  700  newspapers,  including  any 
number  of  rural  and  small-town  papers,  which  are  always  grateful  for  boilerplate 
copy,  cartoons,  and  editorial  material — and,  of  course,  for  ad\'ertising.  California 
Feature  Service  sends,  without  charge,  a  weekly  political  clip-sheet  to  all  its 
subscribers  and  to  about  1,500  "thought  leaders"  in  the  state. 

Some  300  newspapers  make  fairly  regular  use  of  this  clip-sheet,  many  running 
it  as  a  column,  others  reworking  its  material  in  editorials.  The  sheet  is  invaluable 
in  keeping  the  political  pot  boiling  between  elections,  in  promoting — for  a  fee — 
various  candidacies  and  issues,  and  in  presenting  the  \iews  of  the  more  important 
clients  who  provide  Wliitaker  and  Baxter,  the  public-relations  firm,  with  annual 
retainers.  Among  these  clients  are  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  the  California  Medical 
Association,  the  major  railroads,  and  forty  of  the  large  farm  cooperatives.  In 
California  campaigns  the  Clem  Whitaker  Advertising  Agency  collects,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fee  charged  by  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  the  usual  15  per  cent  com- 
mission on  all  business  regularly  subject  to  commissions,  such  as  radio  and 
billboard  advertising,  but  not  on  newspaper  advertising.  This  policy,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  free  clip-sheet,  has  made  the  words  "Whitaker  and  Baxter"  music 
to  the  ears  of  small-town  editors.  The  commission  may  be  insignificant  to  the 
newspaper  accounts  in  terms  of  net  revenue  but  it  wins  friends.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  firm  has  collected  commissions  on  advertising  placed  with  the 
metropolitan  dailies  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles.  .  .  . 

Rule  No.  8  in  the  fifty  rules  which  Whitaker  and  Baxter  has  formulated  for 
running  campaigns  reads,  "You  Can't  Beat  Something  with  Nothing,"  or,  stated 
another  way,  "You  Can't  Win  a  Campaign  Defensively."  From  the  outset  it 
sought  to  get  the  doctors  off  the  defensive  by  having  them  talk  about  voluntary 
health  insurance.  The  advertising  ballyhooed  "Voluntary  Health  Insurance 
Week,"  which  was  officially  observed  in  fifty-three  of  the  fifty-eight  counties 
of  California;  more  than  120  mayors  and  600  city  councilmen  lent  their  names 
to  the  crusade.  How  could  any  politician  afford  to  be  against  voluntary  health 
insurance?  Some  40,000  inches  of  paid  advertising  appeared  in  420  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  nearly  30,000  inches  of  tie-in  advertising  was  donated 
by  druggists,  grocery  stores,  dairies,  bowling  alleys,  and  even  bars — all  in  an  effort 
to  win  favor  with  the  doctors  and  to  whoop  up  the  campaign  against  "social- 
ism." 
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When  the  campaign  started  2,500,000  Calif ornians  were  enrolled  in  volun- 
tary health-insurance  plans;  when  it  ended,  5,000,000  were  enrolled — nearly 
1,000,000  more  than  Governor  Warren  promised  to  care  for  with  his  plan. 
Need  I  add  that  the  Go\ernor's  plan  was  defeated  by  the  narrow  margin  of  39 
to  38  votes  in  the  Assembly  in  1945  and  by  a  larger  margin  in  1947  and  that 
today  it  is  given  no  chance  of  passage?  Moreover,  before  the  campaign  was  over, 
the  number  of  newspapers  opposing  the  Warren  plan  had  doubled.  .  .  . 

To  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Chicago  the 
victory  in  California  was  welcome  news.  Back  in  1938  the  A.M. A.  had  inspired 
the  formation  of  the  National  Physicians'  Committee,  through  which  it  could 
engage  in  lobbying  without  jeopardizing  its  tax-exempt  status.  In  seven  years  the 
committee  spent  well  over  $1,000,000,  most  of  which  was  contributed  by  manu- 
facturers of  proprietary  medicines  and  instruments,  insurance  companies,  real- 
estate  interests,  and  so  on. 

After  Whitaker,  a  masterful  speaker  and  a  superb  salesman,  appeared  before 
the  National  Medical  Public  Relations  Conference  in  St.  Louis  on  November 
27,  1948,  the  A.M.A.  decided  to  switch  horses.  The  N.P.C.  was  disbanded,  and 
the  A.M.A.  assumed  direct  charge  of  the  campaign  against  the  Administration's 
health-insurance  program  bv  setting  up  the  National  Education  Campaign,  with 
Baxter  as  general  manager  and  Whitaker  as  director.  An  assessment  of  $25  a 
member  was  levied  to  raise  a  $3,500,000  war  chest,  and  by  January,  1949, 
Whitaker  and  Baxter  were  installed,  with  a  staff  of  thirty-seven,  at  1  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  A  'Tlan  of  Campaign"  was  sent  out  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  authors  to  every  member  of  Congress  and  to  hundreds  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors,  so  that  they  might  read  the  score  while  enjoying  the 
music.  Then,  in  February,  1949,  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  was  removed  as  editor  of 
the  Journal.  As  Fishbein  was  the  symbol  of  the  old  leadership,  so  Whitaker  and 
Baxter  represents  the  new.  .  .  .   , 

One  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter's  first  acts  was  to  get  permission  to  make  color 
reproductions  of  Sir  Luke  Fildes's  famous  painting  "The  Doctor,"  which  shows 
a  kindly,  bearded  family  physician  of  the  1840  period  sitting,  head  in  hand,  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sick  child — suggesting,  according  to  some,  that  the  doctor  was 
in  one  hell  of  a  quandary  about  the  child's  illness.  Some  70,273  poster  repro- 
ductions with  the  caption  "Keep  Politics  Out  of  This  Picture"  promptly  went 
up  in  doctors'  ofEces  across  the  country.  A  traveling  medical  press  conference 
was  launched,  more  to  improve  relations  with  the  press  than  to  reach  the  public; 
8,000  organizations  were  induced  to  voice  enduring  enmity  to  the  Truman- 
Ewing  program;  and  more  than  100,000,000  pieces  of  campaign  "literature" 
were  printed. 

A  $1,000,000  advertising  campaign  which  was  started  last  October  [1950] 
and  culminated  just  before  Election  Day  reached  approximately  60,000,000 
newspaper  readers.  About  $560,000  was  spent  for  newspaper  advertising — enough 
to  buy  two  quarter-pages  in  every  bona  fide  daily  and  weekly  in  the  United 
States.  Two-thirds  of  the  copy  promoted  voluntary  health  insurance;  the  rest 
was  devoted  to  Oscar  Ewing  and  "socialized  medicine."  Approximately  $440,000 
was  earmarked  for  magazines  and  radio,  including  a  network  show  to  tell  medi- 
cine's story  to  the  nation. 
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In  addition,  of  course,  many  state  societies,  notably  the  Indiana  Medical 
Association,  conducted  simultaneous  public-relations  campaigns.  .  . 

The  A.M. A.  can  look  back  on  this  campaign  with  pleasure.  For  although 
the  Democrats  narrowly  retained  their  majority,  the  liberals  in  Congress  took  a 
bad  licking,  and  mention  of  the  Ewing  bill  is  no  longer  considered  good  man- 
ners around  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  .  .   . 

Whitaker  and  Baxter  were  enchanted  to  discover,  twenty  years  ago,  that  they 
had  hit  upon  a  business  in  which  there  was  absolutely  no  competition.  Profes- 
sional campaign  management  was  unknown,  and  "publicity"  was  usually  handled 
by  broken-down  politicians  and  alcoholic  camp-followers.  Campaigns  were 
seldom  planned  and  never  budgeted.  Whitaker  and  Baxter  insist  that  politics 
is  a  merchandising  of  men  and  measures,  but  they  explain  that,  unlike  sales 
campaigns,  political  campaigns  are  carried  on  under  combat  conditions;  there 
is  a  definite  opposition,  a  limited  time,  and  the  outcome  is  decisive. 

The  firm  manages  a  campaign  for  a  negotiated  fee,  plus  expenses,  and  handles 
all  disbursements.  The  campaign  is  carefull)-  budgeted,  and  the  auditing  is  exact; 
a  deficit  would  be  unthinkable.  Printing  goes  to  the  firm  that  offers  the  lowest 
price  and  the  best  service.  Thorough  research  is  devoted  to  media,  issues,  and 
"markets."  Although  each  campaign  poses  separate  problems,  some  fifty  standard 
procedures  simplify  the  planning.  When  they  get  a  new  job,  Whitaker  and 
Baxter  usually  lca\e  the  office  and  "hibernate"  for  a  week,  evolving  a  theme 
and  a  plan.  Once  the  theme  has  been  selected  and  the  plan  worked  out,  they 
prepare,  with  equal  care,  an  opposition  plan.  Having  fought  it  out,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  basis  of  these  plans,  they  then  prepare  a  new  plan.  Every  speech,  every 
poster,  every  pamphlet  must  emphasize  and  develop  the  theme.  .  .  . 

Whitaker  and  Baxter  insist  that  the  best  copywriter  has  the  best  chance  to 
win  an  election.  But  as  Baxter  puts  it,  "words  that  lean  on  the  mind  are  no 
good;  they  must  dent  it."  Hence  their  insistence  on  "fighting  prose"  with  broad 
Hearstian  rhythms.  Baxter  has  been  known  to  hold  up  a  campaign  for  a  week 
or  more  until  just  the  right  "twist"  could  be  given  a  form  letter  or  pamphlet. 
Political  copy,  they  say,  must  be  brief  enough  to  be  read,  dramatic  enough  to 
create  sentiment,  and  sound  enough  to  produce  action.  In  their  rare  public 
appearances,  and  still  rarer  moments  of  self-revelation,  they  always  talk  about 
the  importance  of  colorful,  dramatic,  picture-building  words.  One  of  their  coined 
words  is  "squandermama."  Their  Rule  No.  10  reads:  "More  Americans  Like 
Corn  Than  Caviar."  .  .  . 

There  is  more  to  Whitaker  and  Baxter  as  a  political  phenomenon  than  the 
fact  that  the  firm  has  invented  some  new  techniques.  Actually  changes  in 
American  politics  have  produced  Whitaker  and  Baxter.  Modern  media  of  mass 
communication  have  undercut  the  boss,  the  machine,  and  the  lobbyist  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  political  campaigning.  It  costs  as 
much  to  pubHcize  a  ballot  issue  in  California  today  as  it  did  not  so  many  years 
ago  to  elect  a  governor.  These  mounting  costs  have  created  a  demand  for  strict 
budgeting  and  professional  management.  But  the  more  the  mass  media  are 
used,  the  sharper  become  the  average  citizen's  perceptions.  Amusingly  enough, 
therefore,  the  more  that  is  spent  on  public  relations,  the  more  sophisticated 
the  people  grow  and  the  more  it  costs  to  fool  them. 
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As  a  result  of  this  expensive  flattery  the  size  of  the  voting  pubHc  has  greatly 
increased,  which  again  has  increased  costs.  Here,  for  example,  is  Whitaker's 
specification  of  what  it  took  to  reach  4,500,000  registered  voters  in  California 
in  1948:  10,000,000  pamphlets  and  leaflets;  postcards  mailed  directly  to  4,500,- 
000  voters;  50,000  letters  to  key  individuals  and  officers  of  organizations;  70,000 
inches  of  newspaper  display  advertising;  3,000  radio  spot  announcements  to  109 
stations;  12  fifteen-minute  radio  programs;  theater  slides  and  trailers  in  160 
theaters  playing  to  nearly  2,000,000  people  every  week;  1,000  twenty-four-sheet 
billboards;  18,000  smaller  posters;  thousands  of  speeches;  sound  trucks;  cartoons; 
television  programs;  intensi\e  newspaper  publicity;  some  sky-writing;  and,  if 
the  stations  would  only  permit  it,  singing  political  commercials! 

This  is  not  the  whole  story.  Until  about  1896  political  control  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  ruling  class,  with  the  people  holding  a  veto  power  which,  under 
sufficient  pro\ocation,  they  would  exercise  from  time  to  time.  Since  then  the 
initiative  has  gradually  passed  to  the  people  and  the  veto  power  to  the  special- 
interest  groups.  The  current  emphasis  on  public  relations,  in  industry,  labor, 
and  politics,  merely  reflects  a  growing  awareness  of  the  public's  power.  Nowadays 
public  opinion  can  be  managed  but  cannot  be  safely  flouted.  Power  is  increasingly 
exercised  by  \  cto  groups — veterans,  farmers,  labor,  the  professions,  various  ethnic 
or  religious  or  racial  groups,  trade  associations,  and  so  forth.  .  .  . 

Whitaker  has  a  boundless  admiration  for  Lincoln's  genius  in  political  public 
relations,  particularly  his  gift  for  epigrammatic  statement,  his  ability  to  say 
things  in  a  way  that  commanded  maximum  attention  in  an  age  lacking  mass 
media  of  communication.  Whitaker  often  quotes  these  words  of  Lincoln's: 
"Public  sentiment  is  everything.  With  public  sentiment  nothing  can  fail;  with- 
out it,  nothing  can  succeed.  He  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than 
he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  statutes  or  decisions 
possible  or  impossible  to  execute."  .  .  . 

Expert  political  management  has  its  dangers,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are 
probably  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  old  dispensation.  Ultimately  the  people 
learn  from  their  mistakes,  and  already  they  have  begun  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  political  affairs  from  hirelings  they  ne\er  appointed.  Whitaker  and 
Baxter  may  discover  sometime  that  as  Lincoln  also  said,  "you  can  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time; 
but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time." 
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HOW  TO  ELECT  A  SENATOR 


"Maryland  Senatorial  Election  of  1950,"  Hearings  before  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  250,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  181-307,  passim. 

Mr.  McDermott :  Will  you  state  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Jon  M.  Jonkel.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McDermott:  What  is  your  present  employment  or  position,  Mr.  Jonkel? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  I  am  a  public-relations  counsel.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McDermott:  Did  you  formerly  operate  a  public-relations  business  in 
Chicago,  111.,  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Yes,  in  Chicago,  111.,  at  26  East  Huron  Street,  for  the  past  5 
or  6  years.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McDermott:  You  have  ne\er  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  No;  I  have  not.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McDermott:  Now,  I  believe  that  you  were  active  in  the  senatorial 
campaign  of  John  Marshall  Butler. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Yes. 

Mr.  McDermott:  In  what  capacity  were  you  associated  with  that  cam- 
paign? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  in  se\eral  capacities.  When  I  started  out  I  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Butler  to  ser\e  as  a  public-relations  adxiser,  and  to  be  a  campaign  as- 
sistant to  him.  As  the  campaign  proceeded  and  as  we  had  difficulty  in  getting 
I  suppose  what  you  would  call  competent  or  experienced  volunteer  personnel 
at  the  administrative  level,  I  became,  I  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  campaign 
manager. 

I  started  out  as  a  public-relations  man,  and  as  there  were  more  and  more 
jobs  to  be  done,  I  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  job,  because  we  had 
nobody  else  to  do  it.  Mr.  Butler  was  the  candidate  and  I  was  the  campaign 
staff.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McDermott:  When  did  you  first  meet  John  Marshall  Butler? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  I  met  him  at  a  meeting  of  a  committee  from  Maryland  that 
was  called  to  see  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  employ  me  to  work  on  his 
campaign,  and  for  me  to  see  whether  or  not  I  wanted  to  be  employed  by 
them.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McDermott:  What  did  you  agree  your  salary  would  be  for  your  services? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  My  salary  and  maintenance  was  to  be  $1,250  a  month.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McDermott:  Now,  you  mentioned  your  employment  in  the  campaign 
of  John  Marshall  Butler  began  on  or  about  mid-July  1950. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  July  18. 

Mr.  McDermott:  When  did  you  regard  your  services  as  terminated  or  con- 
cluded? 
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Mr.  Jonkel:  November  8.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Now,  Mr.  Jonkel,  you  arrived  in  Baltimore  about  July  18,  im- 
mediately after  you  were  employed  as  publicity  director. 

What  were  the  first  things  you  did  in  your  official  capacity  after  arriving  in 
that  cit}'?   .   .  . 

Mr.  Jonkel:  I  did  the  first  thing  that  you  \\ould  do  on  any  job  in  my  business, 
you  would  ha\e  to  find  the  components  of  the  job  to  be  done,  what  the  factors 
are  that  have  to  do  with  doing  the  job  successfully;  in  other  words,  make  a  kind 
of  sur\'ey. 

The  survey  in  this  instance  was  not  a  formal  survey,  a  survey  among  the 
people,  because  that  is  what  we  were  concerned  with,  we  were  concerned  with 
who  was  going  to  vote,  what  way  and  why,  a  survey  among  professional  politi- 
cians, because  they  are  the  people  who  control  the  basic  effort  in  an  election;  a 
survey  among  business  people  to  see  what  they  felt.  It  was  a  kind  of  public- 
opinion  poll,  I  suppose  you  would  call  it. 

Mr.  Becker:  Well,  what  did  you  find  out  when  you  made  this  public-opinion 
research  or  analysis? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  the  most  obvious  thing  was  that  there  was  a  \erv  large 
area  of  doubt  existing  about  the  manner  in  which  Senator  Tydings  had  con- 
ducted the  so-called  loyalty  probe.  That,  of  course,  we  had  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  it  was  very  e\'ident  in  Maryland. 

I  remember  one  evening,  I  must  have  asked  about  160  people  coming  out 
of  motion-picture  theaters  in  the  downtown  section  of  Baltimore,  and  I  asked 
them  did  they  think  that  Senator  Tydings  had  conducted  the  loyalt}'  probe  in 
such  a  way  that  he  had  proved  that  there  were  not  Communists  in  the  State 
Department.  Or  did  he  cover  up  the  Communists  in  the  State  Department.  Or 
did  they  not  know,  or  did  they  know  for  sure,  whether  he  had  conducted  the 
probe  as  a  whitewash,  or  had  he  conducted  it  as  a  \ery  good  thing. 

It  ran  this  way,  that  about  70  percent  of  the  people  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  accomplished  any  real  purpose  in  the  way  he  had  conducted  the 
probe.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  This  was  in  July,  right  after  I  came  to  Baltimore.  It  was  the 
week  after  I  came  to  Baltimore.  I  did  that  for  perhaps  2  weeks.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  make  trips  around  the  State  of  Maryland? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  I  did  not  do  that  in  the  first  week.  I  did  that  later.  I  went  into 
some  of  the  cities  and  did  the  same  thing,  I  talked  to  people  without  identifying 
myself,  just  talking  as  another  fellow  coming  through  town,  you  know,  just 
talking  about  things,  and  one  of  the  things  that  shocked  me  was  that  I  had 
been  employed  by  a  man  who  was  running  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
in  the  first  10  days  I  met  hardly  an\one  who  knew  who  he  was.  Nobody  knew 
Mr.  Butler  in  the  State  before  we  started  an  acti\'e  campaign.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  What  did  you  do  in  connection  with  the  publicity?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Jonkel:  We  had  to  have  his  name  recognized  sooner  or  later,  so  we  put  in 
small  reverse-plate  ads,  one-column-wide  ads  which  said  "Be  for  Butler,  United 
States  Senator,  Republican." 

We  did  that.  We  sent  out  releases,  and  continued  to  send  out  releases,  and 
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biographical  data.  I  wrote  his  speeches  after  conferring  with  him,  of  course, 
and  wrote  manv,  many  letters. 

We  had  to  do,  well,  all  of  the  things  you  have  to  do  in  a  campaign,  using 
pamphlets,  and  the  radio  things,  and  the  newspapers — the  whole  business.  .  .  . 

Senator  Saiith:  Did  you  seek  any  aid  or  receive  any  aid  from  the  national 
committee  during  those  difficulties  you  were  having,  or  during  those  times  in 
which  you  were  having  so  much  difficulty? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Not  too  much  during  the  primary.  Senator.  Research,  yes.  We 
got  research,  because  in  the  primary  nobody  really  wants  to  take  sides.  They 
are  slightly  fearful  of  buying  a  harness  for  a  dead  horse,  so  they  kind  of  wait 
until  something  else  happens. 

The  Senate  committee,  and  the  national  committee,  even  the  congressional 
committee,  they  all  helped  later  on,  and  even  at  that  time  they  did  some  re- 
search work  for  us.  .  .  . 

Senator  Smith:  It  was  all  in  the  form  of  research  during  the  primary  cam- 
paign? Didn't  you  get  any  advice  or  assistance  from  them  during  that  cam- 
paign? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  In  what  area,  about  how  to  conduct  a  campaign? 

Senator  Smith:  Yes;  any  kind  of  help. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  they  had  little  handbooks  that  they  sent  out. 

Senator  Smith:  Any  kind  of  help  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  Mr. 
Butler  had  filed,  they  had  sent  him  all  of  the  things  they  normally  send  to  a 
candidate. 

We  had  handbooks  on  campaigning,  and  suggested  techniques. 

One  of  the  techniques  was  in  order  to  get  good  publicit}'  that  you  should  have 
a  picture  taken  of  Mr.  Butler  putting  a  sign  up  over  his  headquarters  door, 
and  that  would  be  good  publicity. 

We  got  those  kinds  of  suggestions.  We  got  suggestions  on  how  to  write  a 
speech,  suggestions  on  those  kind  of  things.  Senator,  I  am  not  belittling  their 
systems,  but  you  can  see  where  they  would  give  such  a  broad,  over-all  thing, 
so  that  they  would  not  be  taking  sides.  .  .  . 

Senator  Smith:  Did  you  personally  get  any  assistance  from  the  national 
committee?   .  .  . 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Yes;  I  did.  Ab  Herman,  I  don't  know  what  the  rest  of  his  name 
is,  but  Ab  Herman,  and  other  people,  and  you  see.  Miss  Adkins,  who  was  na- 
tional committeewoman  from  Maryland,  she  was  a  tremendous  help  in  the 
compiling  of  data.  ... 

Mr.  Becker:  \\Tiat  did  you  personally  do,  in  your  official  capacity,  say,  in 
connection  with  publicity  and  the  promotion  of  your  candidate,  Mr.  Butler? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  do;  it  would  take  a  full  day. 
Let  us  put  It  this  w^ay:  Ever)-  word  that  ^^'as  written  in  the  form  of,  or  rewritten 
from  Mr.  Butler's  ideas,  and  the  things  in  the  form  of  the  speeches,  releases, 
form  letters,  or  personal  letters,  and  every  form  of  printed  material,  the  placing 
of  the  ads,  all  of  the  radio  things,  whether  it  was  the  writing  of  the  radio  piece, 
or  the  placing  of  the  time,  all  those  things  I  did  in  a  public-relations  capacity, 
in  a  publicit}'  capacity. 
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Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  build  up  a  newspaper  advertising  schedule? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Yes;  we  did. 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  build  up  a  mailing  list? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  We  did  build  up  a  mailing  list  throughout  the  State,  of  what 
we  call  in  my  business,  group  leaders. 

We  sought  out  the  names  of  business  leaders,  fraternal  leaders,  religious 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  all  of  them,  and  sent  them  direct  mail. 

You  see,  it  was  very  important  that  we  carry  the  story  to  them,  because  the 
newspapers  were  not  carrying  a  full  stor}/  about  our  campaign.  .  .  . 

We  were  starting  from  a  sitting  position,  and  we  did  not  have  all  the  things 
the  newspapers  could  use  in  order  to  justify  the  using  of  the  space;  in  other 
words,  to  make  sure  that  we  were  in  those  papers  all  the  time,  I  worked  out 
this  little  reverse-plate  ad  business,  these  little  ads  that  would  appear  where 
everything  is  printed  in  black,  except  the  words,  and  they  stand  out  on  a  page. 
Every  page  in  the  weekly  papers  had  had  at  least  one,  and  sometimes  two, 
but  at  least  one  of  the  1-inch  ads,  "Be  for  Butler." 

We  did  that  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Becker:  Now,  what  kind  of  a  staff  did  you  have  at  headquarters?  And 
I  am  now  still  talking  about  during  the  primary  period. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Mrs.  Van  Dyke,  who  became,  after  several  weeks,  kind  of  chief 
cook  and  bottle  washer  and  assistant,  she  was  a  volunteer;  I  had  her,  and  at 
that  time  I  had  a  girl  and  a  half,  or  three-quarters  of  two  girls,  stenographers, 
paid  help,  and  many  volunteers  that  did  addressing  right  in  our  headquarters. 

Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  was  a  Democrat  .  .  .  brought  in  many  other  women  who 
did  a  tremendous  amount  of  addressing  and  stuffing  envelopes,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  assembling  mailing  lists. 

Mrs.  Ross  Myers  was  another  one;  she  came  in  and  brought  in  another  group 
of  30  women.  ^ 

Later  on  Mrs.  Myers  organized  about  three  or  four  hundred  volunteers  who 
addressed  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature.  We  used  a 
lot  of  mail  during  the  campaign.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  check  the  election  statistics  to  determine  who  were 
the  Republicans  and  who  were  registered,  and  so  forth,  and  determine  whom 
you  should  get  out  in  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  We  did  get  the  registration  lists  on  the  State  in  the  primary.  I 
think  I  sent  out  close  to  200,000  penny  postal  cards  throughout  the  State  asking 
for  support  for  Mr.  Butler. 

Maybe  50,000  or  75,000  of  them  I  sent,  I  informed  some  clubs,  you  know, 
this  business  of,  "You  have  been  asked  to  serve  on  a  special  committee,  will 
you  send  some  of  these  things  to  10  of  your  Republican  friends  asking  them  to 
support  Mr.  Butler?" 

Now,  we  did  that  kind  of  thing.  We  spread  out  as  much  as  we  could,  so 
that  we  knew  who  were  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  from  the  registration 
lists  which  we  used  as  our  mailing  list  for  such  literature.  Is  that  what  you 
want?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  At  the  beginning  of  the  general  election.  You  had  the  State 
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convention  where  there  were  Repubhcan  representatives  from  all  over  Mary- 
land, is  that  right? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Becker:  Now,  was  there  a  course  of  strategy  outlined  between  the  offi- 
cially nominated  major  office  holders? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  No;  there  was  no  course  of  strategy  established  then.  We  got 
one  on  kind  of  a  primatic  basis,  we  worked  into  the  strategy,  but  it  was  not 
apparent  at  the  time  of  the  comention. 

There  had  never  before  been  in  Maryland  a  united  Republican  campaign. 
Normally  the  man  who  was  running  for  attorney  general  ran  by  himself,  the 
man  who  was  running  for  Senate  ran  by  himself,  and  the  man  who  was  running 
for  Governor  ran  by  himself.  Everybodv  was  out  running  across  the  State  more 
or  less  by  themsehes.  .  .  . 

This  time,  because  I  thought,  and  because  some  other  people  thought,  and 
Mr.  McKeldin  thought,  we  should  have  a  united  ticket,  and  we  overruled  any 
opposition  to  that.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Republican  Party,  as  such, 
had  had  a  headquarters  and  worked  together  and  campaigned  together  at  any 
one  time.  As  I  understand  it,  this  had  ne\er  been  done  before.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  they  have  a  regular  finance  organization,  such  as  a  united 
finance  campaign  or  a  State  committee  finance  group? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  No.  They  endeavored  to  set  up  such  a  committee.  A  committee 
was  activated,  and  I  think  it  raised  $8,000  for  the  use  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  That  committee  was  abolished,  or  just  went  to 
sleep  some  place.  It  never  did  any  more  than  raise  $8,000. 

So  the  costs  of  running  the  campaign  for  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State 
were  divided  between  our  headquarters,  those  of  Mr.  Butler,  and  between  Mr. 
McKeldin.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Tell  us  about  this  campaign  administration  phase.  The  head- 
quarters was  in  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  In  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  on  the  fourth  floor. 

Mr.  Becker:  Now,  just  tell  us  briefly  what  the  headquarters  consisted  of:, 
how  it  was  staffed,  give  us  the  general  over-all  picture. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  you  know  what  a  campaign  headquarters  in  a  hotel  ii 
like.  There  is  a  long  corridor,  and  on  one  side  of  the  hall  there  are  ofGces,  and 
on  the  other  side  there  are  other  offices.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  Mr.  McKeldin 
had  his  headquarters,  and  on  the  other  side  Mr.  Butler  had  his. 

Then  we  had  reception  rooms. 

In  other  campaigns  that  I  have  seen,  they  had  it  pretty  well  set  up,  and 
they  would  have  signs,  'Tublic  relations,"  'Tublicity,"  'Tress  contact,"  "Com- 
mittee contact,"  "County  contact." 

Now,  in  our  department  we  had  all  that  on  my  door.  We  had  all  those  signs 
on  my  door. 

We  had  a  place,  because  it  was  necessary,  we  had  an  office  for  all  county 
candidates,  and  another  office  for  all  of  the  congressional  candidates.  We  had, 
I  suppose  you  could  call  it,  a  message  center  of  some  kind  for  any  Republican 
candidate  in  the  State.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  Becker:  What  was  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  candidate — Mr.  Butler 
I  am  talking  about — the  campaigning  and  the  nature  of  the  set-up  of  his 
itinerary  and  schedule,  and  the  campaign  techniques,  and  so  on  and  so  forth? 
.  .  .  Who  set  up  the  schedule  for  Senator  Butler? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  By  inquiry  we  learned  from  county  to  county  when  the  different 
county  candidates  were  going  to  be  at  any  given  town  and  at  what  time.  Then 
we  would  start  out  the  caravan.  We  would  arrange  for  Mr.  Butler — 

Mr.  Becker:  Will  you  stop  right  there?  Who  were  in  the  caravan,  and  how 
was  that  arranged  for? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  All  of  the  county  candidates  were  on  the  caravan,  the  con- 
gressional candidates  were  on  the  caravan,  Mr.  Gunther,  who  was  running  for 
attorney  general,  was  on  the  caravan.  Mr.  McKeldin  was  more  or  less  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  caravan,  and  Mr.  Butler  was  on  the  caravan. 

They  would  all  meet  at  one  place.  We  would  have  to  find  out  where  they 
were  supposed  to  meet,  and  we  would  arrange  for  the  press,  for  radio  time,  if 
there  was  to  be  any  radio  time  in  the  area,  correlated  with  what  Mr.  Butler 
was  doing,  and  fixing  it  so  that  he  could  do  what  he  could  to  assist  it. 

We  would  have  to  dictate  part  of  his  releases  and  part  of  his  statements  over 
the  telephone  to  him.  He  followed  that  day  in  and  day  out  across  the  State. 

We,  in  the  office,  coordinated  that  caravan.  We,  in  the  office,  did  the  releases 
on  what  he  was  going  to  say  on  the  caravan.  We  had  the  contacts  with  the 
politicians,  1,  2,  or  3  days  ahead  of  him.  We  had  the  contacts  with  fraternal 
groups  and  business  groups,  and  everybody  we  could  get  to  listen  to  him.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  the  Butler  campaign  receive  any  help  from  regular  po- 
litical divisions  of  the  Republican  organization? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Yes.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Butler  was  nominated  we  had  all  of  the 
formal  things,  not  only  from  the  Republicans,  but  we  had  notice  from  Mr.  Biffle 
and  such  things.  Then  there  was  Senator  Brewster's  office,  and  by  that  I  mean 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  the  Republican  Senate  committee, 
and  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  Mr.  Brewster's  office  was  of  great  assistance  in  research  work, 
in  counsel,  and  in  many  things.  He  passed  on  the  advice  or  the  Counsel  of 
Senator  Brewster  and  other  members  of  his  committee. 

We  had  a  lot  of  help  at  that  time,  again  in  counsel  and  in  other  things,  from 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  We  had — well,  we  had  to  help  in  organiz- 
ing the  State  central  committee  so  they  did  not  help  us,  but  we  helped  them. 

Mr.  Becker:  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Jonkel:  All  right. 

Mr.  Becker:  What  did  the  Republican  National  Committee  do  in  connec- 
tion with  the  senatorial  campaign? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  I  would  say  they  chiefly  gave  us  counsel,  except  for  one  im- 
portant thing,  they  sent  literature  over.  They  sent  us  again  research,  the  kind 
of  things  that  would  take  you  3  or  4  days  to  look  up  yourself  if  you  had  to  find 
it.  They  sent  voting  records  and  almost  anything  in  the  research  department  that 
we  asked  for,  we  got  from  them. 

Mr.  Becker:  Didn't  they  send  over  Bernard  Lamb  to  build  up  the  precinct 
organization  in  Baltimore  and  didn't  he  spend  a  lot  of  time  there? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Yes.  In  that  area  they  did  whatever  they  could.  The  chief  value. 
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I  think,  was  that  all  Republicans  in  Maryland  received  from  the  national  com- 
mittee their  greatest  benefit  from  the  fact  that  they  sent  Mr.  Lamb  o\^er,  who 
appears  to  be  a  \exy  astute  man  in  knowing  how  to  organize  at  the  precinct  level. 

I  remember  that  he  had  meetings  \Mth  ward  leaders,  ward  executives,  and 
precinct  workers,  and  the}'  were  somewhat  astounded  by  the  fact  that  you 
could  know  the  names  of  everybody  in  your  precinct,  and  that  it  would  not 
hurt  to  know  how  many  people  were  registered.  We  had  to  start  in  at  prac- 
tically the  kindergarten  stage  in  \\-orkmg  up  an  organization.  He  helped  to 
work  up  a  ver^-  effective  organization. 

Mr.  Nice  and  his  people  took  his  ad\-ice  and  set  up  an  active  Republican  or- 
ganization in  the  cit}'  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  the  Republican  National  Committee  send  out  the  School 
of  Politics  for  10  days? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  The  School  of  Politics  was  scheduled  throughout  the  State.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  for  10  days,  it  might  have  been  more,  but  I  know 
before  the  campaign  was  over  that  there  had  been  one  School  of  Politics  in, 
I  believe,  e\-er}'  county  in  Marvland. 

All  of  the  workers  wtxt  given  advice  on  \\o\\  to  campaign  and  what  the  issues 
were.  They  were  given  the  whole  business  in  order  to  do  a  \Qxy  effective 
job.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Now,  still  sticking  to  the  assistance  and  help  that  the  Butler 
campaign  received  from  various  sources,  wasn't  assistance  given  from  the  Re- 
publican congressional  committee  and  wasn't  that  tied  into  your  activities, 
too? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  They  worked  primarily  with  the  congressional  candidates  who 
were  not  as  much  working  in  with  our  candidate  as  they  were  State-wide.  The 
congressional  candidates  stayed  mostly  in  their  own  headquarters  in  their  con- 
gressional districts.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  get  any  help  from  county  chairmen  or  citv  chairmen 
or  candidates  running  for  various  local  offices? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  The  countv  chairmen  were  in  charge  of  the  cara\ans  which  went 
out  through  ever)-  count}'. 

^\Tlen  I  said  that  we  had  to  contact  them  to  find  out  what  the  caravan  was 
going  to  do,  they  were  the  people  that  set  it  up.  To  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  they  cooperated,  because  we  spread  as  much  attitude  development,  I 
guess  you  could  call  it  that,  but  the  idea  that  we  kept  sliding  and  driving  home 
as  hard  as  we  possibly  could  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  county 
chairman  would  be  more  than  a  figurehead,  and  that  perhaps  he  might  have 
something  to  do  with  who  would  get  some  jobs  in  the  count}',  so  you  could  not 
blame  him  for  becoming  excited  because  it  looked  as  though  for  a  change  he 
would  be  a  winner.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  get  any  financial  assistance  from  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  or  senatorial  committee  or  other  committees? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  We  got  some  assistance  from  both  of  them.  That  is  customary. 
How  much  it  was,  I  do  not  remember.  I  think  the  first  check  we  got,  after  the 
first  51,600  or  whatever  it  was,  came  from  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Butler's  friends 
and  that  was  the  $2,500  that  came  from  the  national  committee. 
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Mr.  Becker:  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  assistance,  that  they  might  have 
helped  in  assisting  raising  money  for  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  there  is  no  way  to  measure  how  that  was  done.  For  in- 
stance, for  all  I  know,  maybe  some  of  the  money  that  came  from  Mr.  Porter 
was  originally  the  impetus  for  that.  The  idea  of  it  came  from  the  national 
committee  or  from  some  Republican  close  to  the  national  committee.  There  is 
no  way  of  measuring  what  they  did.  I  do  know  that  they  were  active  in  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  Becker:  With  respect  to  the  disbursement  of  funds,  what  was  the  money 
principally  used  for? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  as  I  say,  we  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of 
mail.  When  we  could  not  be  sure  that  we  would  get  support  in  the  papers,  be- 
cause no  paper  on  earth  would  give  us  the  kind  of  support  we  needed,  because 
Mr.  Butler  had  never  run  for  anything,  and  I  don't  think  there  were  a  thousand 
people  who  knew  about  him,  but  we  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  mail  work,  put 
out  much  more  mail  than  ever  had  been  done  in  Baltimore  before.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  distribute  any  funds  for  any  purposes  other  than  for 
printing  purposes? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  For  printing,  postage,  radio  time,  newspaper  space,  for  workers 
for  the  party,  because  we  had  to  carry  our  share  of  the  costs  of  having  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  State,  rent,  salaries,  that  is  what  we  spent  our  money  on. 

Mr.  Becker:  Now,  with  respect  to  the  radio  program,  did  you  have  a  com- 
prehensive radio  program? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  we  did  the  best  one  that  we  could  get.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  caused  a  little  comment  in  the  Tydings'  headquarters  later  on  because 
we  worked  out,  I  used  a  very  competent  advertising  agency,  Marshall  Hawk,  he 
was  an  energetic  young  man.  Every  time  Senator  Tydings  was  on  the  air  in 
the  last  4  or  5  days  of  the  campaign,  he  was  preceded  by  a  20-,  30-,  or  40-second 
spot  about  Butler,  before  and  after  everything  Senator  Tydings  said.  We  had  that 
all  wired  up,  as  fast  as  I  would  find  out  that  he  had  radio  time,  I  would  buy 
some  of  the  spot  announcement  times  around  him. 

When  he  had  radio  time  at  7:15,  I  would  buy  for  15  minutes  at  7:30.  Yes, 
I  would  say  that  we  had  a  very  good  radio  set-up,  and  television  too. 

Mr.  Becker:  About  how  many  spot  announcements  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  In  the  last  3%  days  of  the  campaign  we  used  465  spot  an- 
nouncements. 

Mr.  Becker:  And  what  were  these  little  spot  announcements  that  you  were 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Jonkel:  Well,  again  this  is  my  thesis,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  think  that 
the  people  you  want  to  get  at  knew  the  name  of  Butler  very  well,  so  we  would 
just  give  the  name  of  Butler  over  and  over  again.  I  don't  think  that  we  could 
have  put  it  over  only  by  saying,  "This  is  Mr.  Butler,"  and  then  having  him  say 
a  few  words. 

I  spent  what  money  we  had,  I  sent  it  into  these  little  tiny  things,  these 
20-  and  30-second  spot  announcements,  the  same  way  they  sell  any  other  com- 
modity on  the  air. 

We  worked  music  into  some  of  them  and  we  worked  drama  into  some  of 
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them.  We  had  one  that  we  used  pretty  consistently  and  I  guess  it  might  have 
been  a  httle  irritating,  especially  in  Democratic  headquarters,  but  we  set  up  a 
positive  slogan  for  Butler,  "Be  for  Butler." 

It  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  being  against  Tydings.  But  we  used  that 
in  little  jingles,  something  like  they  use  for  Bromo-Seltzer,  "Be  for  Butler,  be 
for  Butler,  be  for  Butler,  be  for  Butler,  be  for  Butler,  be  for  Butler,"  and  then 
end  up  with,  "Be  for  John  Marshall  Butler,  United  States  candidate  for  United 
States  Senate,  Republican  candidate  for  United  States  Senator." 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  were  doing.  I  don't  thing  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  that  kind  of  campaigning.  .  .  . 

Now,  that  was  a  pretty  tough  one,  and  I  understand  that  there  was  much 
blowing  of  tops  in  the  Tydings'  headquarters  when  this  was  heard.  We  had 
machine  gun  fire,  we  had  mortar  shell,  we  had  a  ricochet  sound,  "Bowie,"  and 
things  like  that,  and  something  to  the  effect  of,  "That  is  the  way  the  war  in 
Korea  sounds." 

Now,  this  was  the  whole  tone  of  our  campaign,  just  asking  questions.  All  you 
had  to  do  in  this  campaign  was  to  ask  questions  and  we  would  ask,  "Do  you, 
in  your  heart,  believe  that  we  were  ready  for  what  happened  in  Korea,  or  could 
have  happened  some  place  else?  Vote  for  John  Marshall  Butler,  Republican 
candidate  for  United  States  Senate." 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  were  doing.  Then  we  had  the  sound  of  brakes 
squealing,  "Stop  wasting  Government  money,"  stop  this  and  stop  that,  and 
we  had  alarm  clocks  going  off.  We  had,  "Be  for  Butler,  be  for  Butler,  be  for 
Butler,  be  for  Butler."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  write  the  speeches  for  Senator  Butler? 

Mr.  Jonkel:   I  wrote  all  of  his  speeches. 

Mr.  Becker:  Did  you  handle  the  publicity  and  releases? 

Mr.  Jonkel:   I  handled  all  of  the  publicity  and  the  releases. 

Mr.  Becker:  Now,  Mr.  Jonkel,  what  were  the  results  of  the  election?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Jonkel:  .  .  .  Senator  Butler  polled  a  total  of  53.5  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast. 
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The  regulation  of  funds  expended  for  political  purposes  is  a  problem  which 
has  confronted  our  legislators  much  of  the  past  century.  The  first  Federal 
legislation  relating  to  campaign  funds  was  enacted  in  1867,  when  Congress  pro- 
hibited certain  Federal  employees  from  soliciting  political  contributions  from 
other  public  employees.  From  that  date  to  the  present  our  national  and  state 
lawmakers  have  made  sporadic  efforts  to  control  political  expenditures.  The 
results,  however,  have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Indeed,  with  the  costs  of 
political  campaigns  constantly  mounting,  many  people  believe  that  the  problems 
revolving  around  political  contributions  and  expenditures  are  more  acute  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

As  a  result,  in  part,  of  competing  public  policy  interests  or  values,  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  not  easily  devised.  For  example,  most  people  would  agree 
that  the  public  interest  requires  that:  (1)  money  should  not  be  permitted  to 
become  the  deciding  factor  in  determining  who  will  hold  public  ofiEce,  (2)  all 
qualified  citizens  should  be  able  to  run  for  office  irrespective  of  their  financial 
resources,  and  (3)  political  contributions  should  be  regulated  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  a  few  persons  or  groups  from  being  able  to  gain  control 
of  the  political  processes.  Balanced  against  these  public  policy  interests  are 
other  considerations.  Most  Americans  believe  that:  (1)  each  individual  should 
be  able  to  spend  his  money  as  he  sees  fit,  and  (2)  each  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  support  freely  the  candidates  and  party  of  his  choice — and  this  often 
means  through  financial  contributions.  Moreover,  if  absolute  prohibitions  were 
placed  on  political  expenditures,  such  regulations  might  be  unconstitutional  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  as  guaranteed  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  One  is  forced,  therefore,  to  agree  with  a  congressional 
committee  which  recently  conducted  a  study  of  election  laws  that  "solution 
of  the  problems  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  their  mere  recognition  and 
diagnosis." 

In  the  first  selection  in  this  chapter,  'Tarty  Finance  in  a  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Year,"  John  W.  Lederle  presents  a  good  summary  statement  of  the  principal 
laws  regulating  campaign  expenditures,  the  sources  of  political  contributions, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  party  funds  are  expended.  Lederle  points  out  that 
"one  of  the  most  interesting  political  phenomena  of  recent  years"  has  been  the 
growth  of  numerous  committees  which  participate  in  the  electoral  process  but 
which  are  independent  of  the  official  party  organizations. 

Following  every  national  election  various  estimates  are  made  concerning  the 
amount  of  money  spent  during  the  campaign.  As  Professor  Lederle  observed,  the 
large  number  of  elective  offices  in  the  United  States — eight  hundred  thousand — 
alone  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  compute  accurately  the  amount  of  money 
spent  to  nominate  and  elect  public  officials.  There  are  many  other  difficulties 
encountered  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  costs  of  campaigns,  including  the 
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facts  that  in  most  instances  election  laws  do  not  require  report  of  funds  ex- 
pended to  obtain  the  nominations  of  candidates  and  that  literally  hundreds  of 
individuals  and  organizations  which  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  elec- 
tion campaign  funds  fail  to  report  their  expenditures. 

The  second  selection  in  this  chapter  provides  the  most  reliable  and  valuable 
mformation  available  on  the  cost  of  the  1952  election.  This  article,  "The  Cost 
of  Electing  the  President  and  Congress,"  is  taken  from  two  of  the  Weekly 
Reports  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  The  information  presented  here  was 
compiled  by  the  staff  of  Congressional  Quarterly  from  the  reports  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representati\es.  This  selection  includes  lists  of  the  lead- 
ing groups  which  reported  campaign  expenditures,  the  ten  family  groups  which 
reported  contributing  $15,000  or  more  to  campaign  funds,  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive contests  for  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
total  of  23  million  dollars  was  reported  to  Congress  as  having  been  spent  by 
the  two  major  political  parties  and  other  national  political  organizations  in 
the  1952  presidential  and  congressional  campaigns.  This  sum,  naturally,  does 
not  include  expenditures  by  state  and  local  organizations  which  are  exempt  from 
filing  reports  with  Congress.  Estimates  on  the  total  cost  of  the  1952  campaigns 
run  as  high  as  85  million  dollars. 

The  third  article,  "Political  Conflict,  Campaign  Funds,  and  the  Law,"  by 
Ralph  M.  Goldman,  is  a  thought-provoking  discussion  of  the  role  of  money  in 
politics.  Goldman  asserts  that  once  the  danger  existed  that  bullets  might  re- 
place ballots;  now  "the  problem  becomes  how  to  prevent  wallets  from  displacing 
ballots."  In  tracing  the  efforts  to  regulate  campaign  expenditures,  he  points  out 
that  legislation  in  this  field  has  been  directed  toward  limiting  the  financial 
contributions  of  "Big  Business,"  "Big  Labor,"  and  "Big  Government."  In  each 
instance  the  legislation  prohibited  certain  types  of  political  activity  and  thus 
represented  momentary  "victories"  over  one  or  more  of  these  groups. 

One  point  made  by  Goldman  which  should  be  emphasized  is  his  statement 
that  it  is  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  differentiate  between  campaign  expenditures 
and  other  types  of  political  expenditures.  Political  parties,  public  officials,  candi- 
dates for  offices,  and  other  individuals  spend  much  money  for  political  purposes 
at  other  times  than  during  election  campaigns,  and  large  sums  are  devoted  an- 
nually to  influencing  indirectly  election  returns  by  shaping  public  opinion.  Yet 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  relationship  of  these  expenditures 
both  to  campaign  expenses  and  to  the  success  of  a  party  in  a  general  election. 
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Our  two  major  parties  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  attempt  to  put  over 
the  national  party  ticket  in  a  Presidential  election  year.^  ...  In  view  of  the 
hundreds  of  collecting  and  expending  agencies,  the  most  assiduous  efforts  of 
scholars,  of  legislative  investigating  committees,  of  Department  of  Justice  of- 
ficials, of  public  officers  responsible  for  receiving  and  publicizing  political  financial 
information,  and  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  can  produce  little  more  than  a 
guess  as  to  the  amount  involved. 

Explanations  for  this  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  are  readily  apparent.  For 
one  thing,  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  has  a  more  complicated  governmental 
structure  than  ours.  The  federal  principle,  which  divides  power  between  the 
National  Government  and  the  states,  confuses  the  student  of  party  finances. 
One  cannot  stop  with  an  examination  of  the  expenditures  of  the  official  national 
party  committees.  State  and  local  party  committee  expenditures  must  be  in- 
vestigated. National  laws,  designed  to  assure  central  compilation  of  data  on 
party  financial  operations,  are  frequently  ignored  by  important  state  and  local 
party  organs.  While  receipts  and  expenditures  by  such  groups  certainly  redound 
to  the  general  benefit  of  the  national  party  ticket,  there  is  more  than  a  little 
justification  for  denial  by  many  of  them  of  any  obligation  to  report  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  details  of  these  party  financial  transactions. 

To  the  complications  introduced  by  the  federal  system  are  added  the  difficulties 
of  following  the  primary  and  election  financial  operations  in  connection  with 
the  indi\idual  election  contests  for  the  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
elective  offices  which  the  American  voters  are  called  upon  to  fill,  the  vast  ma- 
jority on  a  partisan  basis.  Party  expenditures  in  aid  of  individual  candidates  as 
distinguished  from  general  party  propaganda,  and  individual  candidates'  expendi- 
tures in  aid  of  the  general  party  ticket  as  distinguished  from  those  in  aid  of  their 
own  candidacies,  are  so  intermingled  that  a  Solomon  could  not  unravel  the 
situation,  even  assuming  he  could  gather  together  all  the  relevant  statements  of 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

An  additional  complication,  inevitable  in  a  democracy,  is  the  proliferation  of 
satellite  "educational,"  "nonparty,"  or  "independent"  committees  which  mush- 

^  The  term  "expenditures"  for  the  national  party  ticket  is  used  loosely  to  cover 
expenditures  by  party  committees  and  satellite  groups  in  aid  of  the  party's  nominees  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  together  with  "general"  expenditures  in  aid  of  the  party's 
candidates  for  the  Federal  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
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room  around  individual  candidates  and  national  party  tickets.  With  labor's 
Political  Action  Committees  spending  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  the  1944 
election,  it  became  dramatically  apparent  how  substantial  a  financial  contribu- 
tion such  satellite  groups  can  make,  while  adding  confusion  to  the  financing 
picture.  Many  of  these  groups  are  ephemeral,  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow, 
out  of  existence  before  their  true  significance  in  influencing  elections  has  been 
revealed  and  investigation  been  made.  ... 

Significance  of  Money 

There  is  no  question  that  "money  talks"  in  politics.  The  proverb  "He  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune"  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  public  disquiet  about 
occasional  excesses  in  expenditure  or  about  the  sources  of  party  funds  is  a 
recognition  that  in  this  proverb  there  is  at  least  a  kernel  of  truth.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  "purchase"  of 
voter  support,  and  modern  democratic  nations  cannot  ignore  it. 

It  does  not  advance  consideration  of  the  problem,  however,  to  start  off  with 
a  moralistic  philosophy  that  "money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  Some  proponents 
of  corrupt  practices  legislation  take  this  highly  unrealistic  and  puritanical  stand. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  recognize  that  political  parties  and  party  candidates 
in  a  democracy  must  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  present  their 
case.  .  .  . 

Access  to  mass  media  through  which  to  reach  this  vast  electorate  comes  high. 
The  cost  of  a  radio  program  o\er  a  national  hookup  at  a  good  hour  when  the 
listening  audience  is  large  may  approach  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  individual 
private  corporations  feel  it  wise  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen  million  a  year  in  dis- 
seminating the  merits  of  soft  drinks  or  soap,  are  we  to  say  that  a  political  party 
is  morally  delinquent  when  in  a  Presidential  election  campaign  it  spends  a 
comparable  amount?  .  .  . 

As  Pendleton  Herring  has  brilliantly  pointed  out,  "The  danger  to  popular 
government  lies  not  so  much  in  the  use  of  money  itself  as  in  the  lack  of  balance 
between  political  groups  of  wealth  and  those  of  poverty."  ^  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  ear  of  the  electorate  is  the  ideal  that  is  sought  but  never 
achieved.  That  the  rich  candidate  or  political  party,  if  uncontrolled,  will  purchase 
office  in  competition  with  the  candidate  or  political  party  of  limited  means  is 
our  constant  fear.  .  .  . 

If  the  public  is  to  protect  itself  against  "unreasonable"  political  expendi- 
tures, surely  a  minimum  prerequisite  would  be  adequate  publicity  as  to  the 
amount  spent  and  the  sources  of  contributions.  If  such  publicity  can  be  achieved 
we  may  expect  an  informed  public  opinion  to  go  a  long  way  toward  control  of 
excesses  which  verge  on  "purchase"  of  public  office. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  confusing  nature  of  the  federal  environment  and 
the  large  number  of  collecting  and  expending  agencies  make  the  task  of  as- 
sembling the  data  on  political  finance  a  most  difficult  one.  Information  on  the 
financing  of  the  major-party  Presidential  campaigns  is  the  most  nearly  complete, 
and  our  discussion  will  be  restricted  to  this  field,  with  only  incidental  reference 
to  other  aspects  of  party  finance. 

2  Pendleton  Herring,  The  Politics  of  Democracy  (New  York,  1940),  p.  341. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  present  Federal  statutes  assure  adequate  publicity  of 
party  financial  transactions.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,^  the 
basic  Federal  statute,  requires  all  political  committees  engaged  in  financing  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  Representati\es,  or  Presidential  electors 
( 1 )  in  two  or  more  states,  or  ( 2 )  whether  or  not  in  more  than  one  state  if  such 
committee  (other  than  a  duly  organized  state  or  local  committee  of  a  party)  is 
a  branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  committee,  to  file  periodically  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  statements  reporting  on  contributions  received 
and  on  expenditures  made.  The  Clerk  is  not  vested  with  responsibility  for  solicit- 
ing such  statements  from  delinquents,  nor  has  he  any  obligation  to  scrutinize 
those  filed  to  see  whether  they  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  And 
most  shocking  of  all  is  the  law's  failure  to  require  the  Clerk  from  time  to  time 
to  compile  the  data  on  file  in  his  office  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  report. 

Fortunately  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  Presidential  election  years  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  setting  up  special  committees  to  investigate  campaign 
expenditures  and  electoral  corruption.  These  ad  hoc  investigating  agencies,  utiliz- 
ing statements  on  file  in  the  Clerk's  office  as  well  as  information  gained  in  their 
own  independent  in\estigations,  ha\e  done  much  to  organize  the  mass  of  ex- 
penditure data  in  digestible  form.  While  the  reports  of  these  special  committees 
do  not  reveal  the  whole  story,  they  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  comparing  ex- 
penditures by  the  two  major  parties.  The  data  are  about  as  comprehensive  for 
one  party  as  for  the  other,  and  on  balance,  missing  information  probably  cancels 
out  without  bias.  .  .  . 

Proliferation  of  Committees 

One  of  the  most  interesting  political  phenomena  of  recent  years  has  been 
the  prolific  growth  of  committees  concerned  with  influencing  national  elections 
but  independent  of  the  official  national  party  committees.  Many  of  these  groups, 
such  as  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  have  claimed  that  they 
are  "educational"  in  nature  rather  than  "political"  and  have  denied  any  obliga- 
tion under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  file  financial  statements  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Others,  such  as  the  various  Political  Action 
Committees,  have  maintained  the  thinly  veiled  fiction  that  they  are  "non- 
partisan." In  some  instances  the  official  party  organizations  have  deliberately 
sponsored  such  committees  in  order  to  appeal  to  specialized  groups  or  to 
independent  voters.  .  .  . 

Prior  to  1940,  political  committees  covered  by  the  Federal  law  had  no  other 
obligations  than  to  report  receipts  and  expenditures.  In  that  year  Congress 
amended  the  Hatch  "Clean  Politics"  Act  by  including  a  provision  that  no 
political  committee  should  henceforth  receive  contributions  or  make  expendi- 
tures aggregating  more  than  $3,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

While  Senator  Hatch  personally  objected  to  the  ceiling  limitation  proposed 
when  the  bill  was  being  debated  in  the  Senate,  the  House  put  the  limitation  in 
and  the  Senate  was  later  compelled  to  concur.  On  the  basis  of  limited  evidence 
it  seems  likely  that  the  purpose  of  proponents  of  this  provision  was  to  limit  to 
$3,000,000  in  aggregate  the  contributions  and  expenditures  in  behalf  of  a  par- 

3  Public  Law  506,  68th  Cong.;  2  U.S.C.A.  241ff. 
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ticular  national  party  ticket,  whether  these  contributions  and  expenditures  be 
handled  by  one  political  committee  or  through  several  committees.  .  .  . 

In  effect  the  provision  penalized  the  official  national  party  committees  by 
placing  an  unrealistic  $3,000,000  ceiling  on  their  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Its  unforeseen  effect  was  wholly  bad,  for  it  encouraged  evasion  through  dis- 
persion of  fund-raising  and  expending  among  a  large  number  of  political  com- 
mittees independent  of  national  party  control.  Such  dispersion  has  made  the 
publicizing  of  political  expenditures  with  a  view  to  control  by  public  opinion 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  While  the  American  federal  environment  natu- 
rally encourages  a  complicated  financing  structure,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
add  to  the  confusion  artificially  by  legislation  unrealistically  limiting  political 
committee  expenditures. 

Prior  to  the  1940  Hatch  Act  provision,  the  official  national  party  committees 
had  been  steadily  acquiring  a  position  of  primacy  in  fund-raising  on  behalf  of  the 
national  party  tickets.  In  1936  the  Democratic  Committee  spent  $5,194,741 
while  its  Republican  counterpart  spent  $8,892,972.  This  centralist  trend  made 
for  more  effective  publicity  and  responsible  expenditure  of  political  funds.  The 
official  party  committees  in  general  have  kept  accurate  records  and  have  reason- 
ably complied  with  the  law.  They  could  not  afford  to  do  otherwise,  for  any 
delinquency  would  have  been  ammunition  for  their  political  opponents.  In  con- 
trast, many  of  the  independent  committees  have  had  poor  records  of  compliance 
with  the  publicity  provisions  of  the  law,  and  when  they  have  filed  information,  it 
has  often  been  patently  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

Finally,  many  irresponsible  independent  committees  have  been  fronts  for 
racketeers.  Contributors  to  party  funds,  confused  by  the  complexities  of  the 
committee  scene,  have  been  victimized  by  "phony"  committee  solicitors,  who, 
operating  by  wholesale  telephone  contacts  and  otherwise,  collected  funds  from 
the  "suckers"  for  private  purposes  rather  than  national  party  benefit. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statutory  requirement  that  expenditures  be  tunneled  solely 
through  the  official  national  party  committees  there  would,  of  course,  always  be 
large  expenditures  by  other  groups  than  the  official  committees.  The  $3,000,000 
limitation  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  their  establishment.  The  expansion  of  govern- 
mental activity  generally  during  the  I930's  was  a  major  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  groups.  The  unrealistic  Hatch  Act  limitation  further  en- 
couraged this  development  and  in  addition  worked  to  defeat  the  already  weak 
publicity  provisions  of  the  Federal  corrupt  practices  laws. 

Where  the  Money  Goes 

An  examination  of  the  expenditures  of  the  official  national  party  committees 
reveals  in  a  general  way  for  what  purposes  the  parties  spend  their  funds  in  the 
attempt  to  put  over  the  national  party  tickets.  Such  data,  of  course,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  for  large  sums  are  spent  by  other  committees  and  agencies. 
However,  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  expenditure  practices  of 
independent  committees  makes  it  necessary  to  deal  with  such  practices  only 
incidentally,  while  concentrating  attention  on  the  official  bodies. 

V.  O.  Key  has  suggested  that  campaign  expenditures  may  conveniently  be 
grouped  in  five  categories.  First  is  general  overhead,  a  category  including  salaries 
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for  headquarters  staff,  telephone,  rentals,  and  postage.  Second  is  field  activities, 
covering  payments  to  speakers  and  their  transportation.  Third  is  publicity,  the 
biggest  expense  categor)/,  covering  direct-mail  campaigns,  literature,  billboards, 
newspaper  advertising,  and  radio  broadcasts.  Fourth  is  transfers  to  subsidiary  or 
allied  committees  and  special  organizations  which  are  fighting  for  the  common 
cause.  Fifth  is  election-day  expenses  at  the  grass  roots  for  watchers,  runners,  and 
other  election-day  workers,  and  for  transporting  voters  to  the  polls.  .  .  . 

Sources  of  Party  Funds 

As  far  as  the  two  major  parties  are  concerned,  it  can  be  said  categorically  that 
neither  of  them  has  a  broad  and  democratic  financial  base.  It  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  our  society  that  while  the  a\erage  indi\ idual  readily  pays  dues  or 
otherwise  assumes  a  responsibility  for  the  support  of  his  labor  union  or  profes- 
sional association,  his  church,  his  lodge,  and  the  other  groups  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  sum  total  of  responsibility  felt  for  his  political  party  commonly  consists  at 
most  of  going  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  ability  to 
induce  the  average  citizen  to  reach  into  his  pocketbook  for  a  contribution  (an 
action  he  follows  almost  every  day  for  other  groups  and  causes),  the  political 
party  occupies  the  lowest  place  in  the  citizen's  scale  of  values.  The  Socialist  and 
Communist  parties  operate  on  a  dues-paying  basis  and  are  quick  to  expel  the 
member  who  becomes  delinquent.  But  "membership"  in  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  parties  involves  no  such  financial  sacrifice  by  the  mass  of  party  sup- 
porters. 

Out  of  the  millions  of  party  cohorts,  comparatively  few  see  fit  to  furnish  the 
financial  wherewithal  with  which  to  conduct  the  party  battle.  From  time  to  time 
both  major  parties  have  sought  to  broaden  the  base  of  support,  tried  to  put  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  small  contributions  of  $1,  $5,  $10,  $25,  or  $50  rather 
than  to  continue  reliance  on  big  gifts.  The  efforts  have  been  well  intentioned 
but  of  little  practical  effect. 

Professor  Overacker's  comments  on  the  size  of  individual  contributions  to  the 
official  national  party  committees  in  the  election  year  1944  are  interesting: 

"The  number  of  persons  contributing  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
was  four  times  as  large  as  the  number  giving  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Democrats  drew  more  largely  from  contributions  of  less  than 
$100.  However,  both  committees  received  more  than  half  of  their  contributions 
from  those  who  could  afford  to  give  more  than  $1000  or  more.  Contributions 
of  $100  to  $1000  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  financing  of  the  Re- 
publican committee  than  in  the  case  of  the  Democrats."  ** 

In  1940  a  provision  of  the  Hatch  Act  for  the  first  time  set  a  top  limit  of 
$5000  on  the  amount  an  individual  could  contribute  to  a  national  political 
committee  in  one  calendar  year.  Contributions  to  state  and  local  committees 
were  expressly  excepted.  This  $5000  limitation  has  been  readily  circumvented 
by  wealthy  donors  who  have  split  their  contributions  among  numerous  com- 
mittees working  for  the  party  ticket  instead  of  giving  a  lump  sum  to  the  of- 

*  Louise  Overacker,  "Presidential  Campaign  Funds,  1944,"  American  Political  Science 
Review,  Vol.  39  (1945),  p.  908. 
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ficial  national  party  committee.  Or  contributions  of  $5000  or  less  have  been 
made  by  various  members  of  the  same  family  mstead  of  by  the  family  head  in 
a  lump  sum. 

In  1944,  for  example,  while  Lammot  Du  Pont  gave  $2000  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  he  managed  to  contribute  more  than  $29,000  to 
other  committees  supporting  the  party  ticket.  In  addition,  in  1944  thirty-two 
other  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  contributed  $22,000  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  $56,509  to  other  groups  supporting  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  Democratic  Party,  also,  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  split  and  family 
gifts.  The  net  effect  of  the  provision  has  been  to  introduce  new  complexities 
into  the  party  financing  picture,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  the  efforts  to  put 
the  spotlight  on  financial  practices  with  a  view  to  control  by  public  opinion.  .  . 

Centers  of  Contribution.  An  examination  of  the  economic  affiliations  of  the 
contributors  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  to  the  respective  party  campaigns 
in  1944  indicates  that  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  different 
economic  centers  of  gravity.  Again  we  owe  our  information  to  Professor  Over- 
acker's  painstaking  research.  As  the  New  Deal  legislative  program  crystallized 
after  1932,  many  individuals  who  had  traditionally  contributed  to  the  Democratic 
Party  switched  their  allegiance.  According  to  Overacker,  in  1944  "The  major 
part  of  the  support  of  the  Republicans  (40.9  per  cent)  came  from  bankers  and 
manufacturers,  while  the  Democrats,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  One  Thousand 
Club,  drew  only  13.3  per  cent  of  their  support  from  this  source."  ^  Demo- 
cratic support  came  more  from  the  brewing  and  distilling  interests,  contractors, 
officeholders,  professional  men,  and  the  amusement  interests. 

Professor  Overacker  also  found  that  of  the  approximately  575  persons  on  the 
list  of  large  income-tax  payers  (defined  as  persons  receiving  m  excess  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  from  corporations  for  personal  services)  in  1943,  97  con- 
tributed to  the  Republican  Party,  while  only  23  contributed  to  the  Democratic. 
And  of  the  23  Democratic  contributors  15  were  associated  with  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry.  Since  many  of  the  most  generous  contributors  to  the  Republican 
Party  derived  their  incomes  from  investments  rather  than  salaries  and  corporate 
bonuses,  their  names  do  not  appear  on  the  list.** 

The  Subscription  Dinner.  While  contributions  by  individuals  dominate, 
another  important  source  of  revenue  has  been  the  subscription  dinner.  In  recent 
years  Jackson  Day  dinners  have  assumed  an  important  place  in  Democratic 
Party  financing.  The  Democratic  National  Committee  collected  $422,582  in 
1940  and  $251,675  in  1944  in  this  manner.  Independent  committees  also  utilize 
this  device. 

The  independent  groups  also  frequently  hold  mass  meetings  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  other  large  assembly  halls  where  the  glamour  of  the  presence 
of  Hollywood  stars  and  big-name  politicians  attracts  thousands  to  contribute,  if 
only  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the  show  of  stars  rather  than  out  of  the  more 
rational  desire  to  support  the  sponsoring  group's  political  activities. 

The  Republicans  have  their  Lincoln's  Birthday  Banquet  and  other  affairs  in 

^American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  39,  pp.  915-916. 
^American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  39,  p.  918. 
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various  localities  to  raise  funds  for  party  purposes.  The  political  picnic  sponsored 
by  the  local  party  organizations  is  less  common  than  formerly. 


THE  COST  OF  ELECTING  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  CONGRESS 

"1952    Campaign    Cost,"    and    "Cost   of   Electing   Congress,"    Congressional 

.    ■     Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  Vol.  11,  No.  29    (July  17,  1953),  pp.  915-940; 

and  No.  40  (Oct.  2,  1953),  pp.  1199-1208,  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

The  1952  campaign,  Presidential  and  Congressional,  cost  the  two  major  parties 
and  other  national  political  groups  $23  million,  according  to  reports  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  by  political  organizations.  The  total  includes  expendi- 
tures for  Congressional  campaigns.  .  .  . 

Republican  Congressional  candidates  and  national  and  special  political  com- 
mittees spent  a  total  of  $13.8  million.  Democratic  groups  and  candidates  spent 
$6.2  million.  The  remaining  $3  million  was  recorded  as  expenditures  by  labor 
groups,  minor  parties  and  unaffiliated  political  groups. 

In  1952  Republicans  also  led  in  the  number  of  active  political  organizations. 
Filing  reports  covermg  general  political  spending  were  42  Republican,  22  Demo- 
cratic, 35  labor,  and  34  minor  party  and  unaffiliated  political  organizations. 

Total  spending  by  political  labor  groups  amounted  to  $2  million.  The  total 
includes  expenditures  for  Congressional  campaigns  ($352,116.94),  Presidential 
campaign  expenditures,  and  general  educational  and  organizational  spending. 
Other  groups  spent  $1  million. 

There  is  an  indeterminable  amount  of  duplication  in  the  expenditures  re- 
ported by  the  two  major  parties.  Local  organizations  give  to  state  groups,  and 
state  organizations  give  to  national  committees.  The  national  groups,  in  turn, 
may  return  parts  of  the  same  funds  to  the  state  and  local  groups.  They  are  often 
recorded  as  expenditures  by  all  the  groups  concerned. 

However,  other  factors  more  than  offset  the  duplication,  so  that  the  total 
campaign  cost  probably  is  much  greater  than  the  amount  reported.  Thousands 
of  state  and  local  groups  spending  heavily  in  federal  elections  are  exempt  from 
filing  expenditure  and  contributions  reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Just  on  the  basis  of  reports  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  1944  and 
1948,  both  Presidential  campaign  years,  expenditures  in  the  1952  campaign 
probably  set  a  new  high. 

In  the  1948  election  144  organizations,  in  statements  filed  with  the  House 
Clerk,  reported  combined  total  expenditures  of  $13.5  million.  A  detailed  study 
of  campaign  expenditures  for  that  year  was  not  made,  but  on  a  comparative  basis 
it  would  appear  that  the  1948  campaign  cost  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  1952  race. 
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The  Special  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  Presidential,  Vice  Presidential 
and  Senatorial  Campaign  Expenditures  in  wartime  1944,  after  studying  many 
reports  additional  to  those  filed  with  the  House  clerk,  reported  that  $23  million 
was  spent  during  the  Presidential  campaign  year.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  examined  reports  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Secre- 
taries of  State  of  the  48  states  and  the  territories,  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections.  The  reports  evaluated  reflected  expenditures  by 
approximately  300  political  organizations. 

They  showed  that  in  1944  Republican  state  and  national  committees  spent 
$13.4  million  and  comparable  Democratic  groups  reported  spending  $7.3  mil- 
lion but  these  totals  included  expenditures  of  $1.7  million  by  Senatorial  candi- 
dates in  primary  and  general  elections. 

How  much  money  do  the  innumerable  minor  political  committees  spend  in 
a  campaign?  The  Special  Senate  Committee  gave  a  partial  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion by  examining  closely  1944  expenditures  by  county  committees  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Committee  said  that  spending  by  county  committees  generally  plays  an 
important  part  in  campaigns.  Much  of  the  expenditures,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, goes  toward  the  support  of  candidates  for  federal  offices.  Getting  reports 
on  all  such  groups  was  described  as  an  immense,  impractical  undertaking  and 
"neither  this  nor  any  other  .  .  .  Committee  has  ever  attempted  to  get  com- 
plete figures  as  to  receipts  and  expenditures  by  political  committees  on  the  county 
level." 

Using  the  Pennsylvania  county  committees  as  an  illustration,  the  Committee 
study  showed  that  Democratic  county  committees  reported  expenditures  of 
$407,363  and  corresponding  Republican  county  groups  spent  $8 57,2  "^O  in  the 
1944  campaign. 

Since  this  totals  $1,264,613  for  such  groups  in  only  one  state  and  since  many 
other  groups  are  not  included  among  those  reporting  to  the  U.  S.  House,  it 
is  apparent  that  additional  tens  of  millions  would  be  added  to  the  figure  for  total 
election  cost  if  all  organization  spending  could  be  tabulated. 

Money  Sources 

During  1952,  the  six  top  Republican  and  Democratic  political  committees 
received  55  per  cent  of  their  total  receipts  in  2,407  contributions  of  $1,000  or 
more. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $1,000  made  up  the  balance  of  45  per  cent. 

The  Republican  National  Committee,  Citizens  for  Eisenhower-Nixon  of 
New  York  City,  Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Pennsylvania,  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Stevenson-Sparkman  Forum  Committee  and  National 
Volunteers  for  Stevenson  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  combined  total 
receipts  of  $11,098,045.49. 

The  six  groups'  2,407  contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  by  individuals  and 
organizations  amounted  to  $6,103,067.77. 

In  many  cases  individuals  made  several  contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  to  a 
single  pohtical  committee  or  to  a  combination  of  the  six  top  groups.  Each  of  the 
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contributions,  in  such  cases,  was  counted  as  a  single  unit,  in  arriving  at  the 
2,407  figure. 

In  other  cases,  an  organization  may  have  made  one  large  contribution,  com- 
posed of  an  undetermined  number  of  smaller  ones,  to  a  political  committee. 
Each  such  organization  contribution  also  was  counted  as  a  single  unit. 

For  instance,  the  Massachusetts  1952  JefTerson-Jackson  Day  Dinner  Com- 
mittee of  Boston  made  a  contribution  of  $20,000  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  One  of  the  contributions  received  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  from  the  United  Republican  Finance  Committee  for  the  State  of 
New  York  was  for  $60,000.  Both  contributions  were  made  up  of  an  unknown 
number  of  smaller  units. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  contributions  of  $1,000  or  more 
to  the  total  receipts  for  each  of  the  six  organizations. 

"     Chart  of  Big  Donations 

Col.  1 — Number  of  contributions  of  $1,000  or  more 

Col.  2 — Amount  of  contributions  of  $1,000  or  more 

Col.  3 — Total  contributions  received 

Col.  4 — Percentage  of  contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  to  the  total 
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Full  Name  of  Organizations:  Republican  National  Committee,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Citizens  for  Eisenhower-Nixon,  National  Volunteers  for  Stevenson, 
Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Pennsylvania,  Stevenson-Sparkman  Forum  Committee. 

Amount  Groups  Reported  Spending 

Approximately  130  organizations  and  eight  individuals  reported  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  that  they  spent  $17,831,796.27  for  gen- 
eral political  activity,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  1952  Presidential  campaign, 
but  including  some  for  Congressional  races.  .  .  . 

In  addition.  Republicans,  Democrats  and  minor  parties  spent  a  total  of 
$5,232,571.65  in  1952  Congressional  races,  according  to  reports  by  candidates 
and  Congressional  campaign  committees. 

The  130-odd  groups  reported  on  here  said  they  received  $18,991,430  for  the 
campaign.  Hundreds  of  other  organizations  active  in  the  campaign  were  not  re- 
quired to  file. 

Here  is  a  listing  of  the  groups  which  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  It  has 
been  divided  into  four  sections — groups  identified  with  the  Republican  Party; 
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those  which  worked  for  the  Democratic  Party;  labor  organizations;  and  other 
organizations  and  individuals.  Within  each  of  the  four  sections,  organizations 
are  listed  according  to  their  reported  expenditures,  with  largest  spenders  first.^ 

Republican.  Republican  organizations  filing  reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  spent  a  total  of  $13,814,996.69,  or  more  than  59  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined total  for  all  organizations  ($23,064,367.92). 

The  Republican  total  includes  $9,740,106.90  reported  by  42  national,  state 
and  local  groups,  basically  in  connection  with  the  Presidential  election,  but 
probably  including  some  spending  for  Congressional  elections.  The  GOP  total 
also  includes  specifically  Congressional  spending  reported  by  Republican  Congres- 
sional candidates  and  Congressional  campaign  committees,  which  amounted  to 
$4,074,889.79   (excluding  $6,100  from  labor  groups).  .  .  . 

The  organizations  which  reported,  listed  in  descending  order  of  expenditures, 
follow. 

Republican  National  Committee — received  $2,999,464.17,  spent  $2,937,- 
549.54 

Citizens  for  Eisenhower-Nixon,  N.Y.C. — received  $1,798,046.37,  spent 
$1,551,168.86 

Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Pennsylvania — received  $1,974,596.96, 
spent  $1,505,945.10 

United  Republican  Finance  Committee  of  New  York — received  $1,439,127, 
spent  $1,401,447.76 

Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh — received 
$676,585.15,  spent  $587,751.22 

United  San  Francisco  Republican  Finance  Committee — received  $281,401.31, 
spent  $256,019.19 

Republican  State  Committee  of  Delaware — received  $179,937.68,  spent  $203,- 
653.08 

Nebraska  Republican  Finance  and  Budget  Committee — received  $202,862.23, 
spent  $166,463.86 

National  Professional  Committee  for  Eisenhower  and  Nixon — received  $121, 
489.79,  spent  $121,489.79 

The  Eisenhower-Nixon  Club  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  In  and  Foi 
the  District  of  Columbia— received  $122,392.16,  spent  $116,356.78 

Republican  State  Committee  In  and  For  the  District  of  Columbia — received 
$117,350.05,  spent  $97,190.91 

McCarthy  Broadcast  Dinner  Committee — received  $96,630.94,  spent  $96,- 
630.94 

Citizens  for  Eisenhower  and  Nixon  of  Illmois — received  $101,807.14,  spent 
$95,406.15 

United  Republican  Finance  Committee  of  San  Mateo  County,  Calif. — re- 
ceived $97,657.28,  spent  $86,028.21 

Citizens  for  Eisenhower-Nixon  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco — re- 
ceived $77,942.38,  spent  $77,933.26.  .  .  . 

Democrat.  Democratic  organizations  spent  a  combined  total  of  $6,159,844.32, 

1  Only  the  first  fifteen  organizations  in  each  of  these  four  groups  are  included  here. — Ed. 
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or  slightly  more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  reported  by  all  groups 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  national,  Congressional,  state  and  local  elections. 

The  Democratic  spending  total  includes  $5,018,215.68  in  general  political 
expenditures  by  22  groups  and  $1,141,628.64  reported  by  groups  in  connection 
with  Congressional  races.  It  does  not  include  $160,616.94  spent  by  labor  or- 
ganizations on  behalf  of  specific  Democratic  Congressional  candidates.  .  .  . 

As  was  the  case  in  all  other  categories,  not  all  the  Democratic  political  or- 
ganizations that  spent  monies  in  1952  campaigns  reported.  If  that  had  been  so, 
expenditures  for  all  groups  would  have  been  much  greater.  The  22  groups  that 
reported  general  political  spending,  listed  in  descending  order  of  expenditures, 
follow. 

Democratic  National  Committee — received  $2,721,298.28,  spent  $2,602,- 
651.23 

Stevenson-Sparkman  Forum  Committee — received  $789,068.58,  spent  $800,- 
780.51 

National  Volunteers  for  Stevenson— received  $815,580.13,  spent  $790,871.03 

1952  Campaign  Headquarters  and  Travel  Committee,  Stevenson  Headquarters, 
Springfield,  111.— received  $335,312.94,  spent  $315,914.91 

Democratic  Campaign  Committee  of  Philadelphia — received  $278,044.47, 
spent  $306,581.32 

Illinois  Volunteers  for  Stevenson — received  $114,131.55,  spent  $108,545.14 

Sparkman  Campaign  Committee — received  $22,413.72,  spent  $22,148.24 

Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America — received  $24,806.30,  spent  $14,339.86 

Westchester  Volunteers  for  Stevenson,  N.  Y.  C. — received  $19,653.12,  spent 
$13,053.38 

Maryland  Volunteers  for  Stevenson — received  $11,855.44,  spent  $11,074.64 

Independent  Businessmen  to  elect  Stevenson  and  Sparkman — received  $7,460. 
spent  $9,791 

Volunteers  for  Stevenson  on  the  Columbia  University  Staff — received 
$6,983.95,  spent  $6,983.95 

Clark  County  Democratic  Central  Committee,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — received 
$6,681,  spent  $6,162.93 

Democratic  Women  for  India  Edwards  for  Vice  President — received 
$3,645.32,  spent  $3,543.44 

Republicans  for  Stevenson  Committee — received  $1,938.50,  spent 
$1,938.50.  .  .  . 

Labor.  Thirty-five  political  labor  organizations  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  that  they  spent  a  combined  total  of  $2,070,350.19  during  1952.  The 
groups  collected  $2,099,534.86  in  that  period. 

The  expenditures  include  $352,116.94  reported  as  spent  in  1952  Congressional 
races  .  .  .  and  other  spending  for  educational  and  organizational  activities, 
registration  drives,  state  gubernatorial  and  legislative  campaigns  as  well  as  the 
Presidential  campaign. 

The  organizations,  listed  in  descending  order  according  to  expenditures,  fol- 
low. The  total  receipts  and  spending  figures  reflect  a  certain  amount  of  duplica- 
tion, but  even  so  probably  would  fall  short  of  showing  total  labor  political  ex- 
penditures in  1952. 
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Where  labor  groups  spent  monies  in  campaigns.  Democrats,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  the  beneficiaries. 

CIO  Pohtical  Action  Committee — received  for  Individual  Contributions  Ac- 
count $411,233.59,  spent  $505,721.70;  received  for  Education  Account  $352,- 
969.19,  spent  $433,258.97 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union  1952  Campaign  Committee 
—received  $395,288.75,  spent  $265,345.10 

Labor's  League  for  Political  Education — received  $252,002.58,  spent  $249- 
257.92 

United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  Political  Action  Committee — received 
$170,026.69,  spent  $135,013.24 

California  Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political  League — received  $99,617.85, 
spent  $100,684.62 

Railway  Labor's  Political  League— received  $95,387.85,  spent  $88,643.96 

New  York  State  CIO  Political  Action  Committee — received  $58,214.12,  spent 
$58,192.28 

Amalgamated  Political  Action  Fund — received  $46,413.81,  spent  $43,125 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  Non-Partisan  Committee— received  $50,- 
013.80,  spent  $34,549.25 

New  York  Joint  Board  Political  Action  Fund — received  $32,254.85,  spent 
$26,518.21 

Labor's  Committee  for  the  Election  of  Ste\enson  and  Sparkman — received 
$29,469.66,  spent  $24,621.37 

Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political  League,  Washington,  D.C. — received  $21,- 
357.96,  spent  $19,074.98 

TWUA-Political  Education  Fund— received  $7,969.03,  spent  $14,480 

Hat,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  1952  Campaign  Committee — received  $14,- 
892.55,  spent  $13,767.25 

Trainmen's  Political  Education  League — received  $14,699.84,  spent  $13,- 
698.10  .  .  . 

Other  Groups,  Individuals.  Twenty-six  miscellaneous  organizations  and  eight 
individuals  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  they  spent  $1,003,123.50. 

While  these  groups  and  individuals  were  complying  with  a  section  of  the  law 
requiring  information  on  efforts  to  influence  elections,  apparently  the  expendi- 
tures were  not  in  all  cases  necessarily  made  to  forward  the  election  of  specific 
candidates  for  state  or  federal  offices.  A  number  of  the  organizations  that  de- 
tailed their  expenditures  showed  the  spending  was  principally  for  literature  and 
organizational  and  educational  activities.  The  definition  of  each  varied  with  the 
organization  reporting. 

Among  the  groups  listing  specific  expenditures  were  the  Committee  for 
Political  Education  and  Information,  which  reported  it  spent  $31,087.50  for  a 
political  movie  project.  The  organization  was  financed  primarily  by  the  DuPont 
family  of  Wilmington  and  the  Rockefeller  family  of  New  York.  (They  con- 
tributed $23,300  of  the  $31,773.29  collected.)   .  .  . 

The  Civil  Liberties  Appeal,  organized  by  poet  Archibald  MacLeish  and  author 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  expended  $12,968.96,  mainly  for  Thomas  E.  Fairchild 
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(D  Wis.),  who  was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  the  seat  held  by  Sen.  Joseph  R. 

McCarthy  (R  Wis.),  and  for  former  Sen.  Wihiam  Benton  (D  Conn.),  who 

was  unseated  by  Sen.  Wilham  Purtell  (RConn.).  .  .  . 

The  organizations  and  individuals  in  descending  order  by  expenditures: 
Christian  Nationalist  Crusade— received  $210,482.37,  spent  $203,908.96 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action — Regular  Account — received  $114,504.03, 

spent  $114,483.93.  Non-political  Account— received  $66,823.80,  spent  $67,- 

262.03 

Progressive  Party— received  $111,163.44,  spent  $113,662.85 
Americans  for  America — received  $42,490.89,  spent  $73,365.65 
Socialist  Labor  Party  of  America — received  $89,811.14,  spent  $55,728.33 
Committee  for  Agricultural  Progress,  Chicago — received  $56,175.96,  spent 

$54,841.93 

H.  R.  Cullen,  Houston,  Tex.— received  $.00,  spent  $53,000 

Prohibition  National  Committee— received  $35,841.59,  spent  $47,114.92 

Committee  for  Political  Education  and  Information — received  $31,773.29, 

spent  $31,087.50 

Policyholders  Protective  Association — received  $38,938.33,  spent  $27,149.81 
National  Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress — received  $31,068.37,  spent 

$25,547.73 

Dana  C.  Smith,  Pasadena,  Calif. — received  $25,056.63,  spent  $25,056.63 
The   Maryland   Committee   to   Foster  Truly   Democratic   Institutions — re- 
ceived $32,211.50,  spent  $23,812.49 

Civil  Liberties  Appeal,  N.Y.C.— received  $15,106.99,  spent  $12,968.96 
Douglas  B.  Marshall,  Houston,  Tex. — received  $.00,  spent  $12,750.  .  .  . 

Large  Campaign  Donations 

.  .  .  Congressional  Quarterly  found  that  most  of  the  big  contributions  went  to 
23  such  groups  and  to  five  committees  filing  spending  reports  on  Congressional 
races.  CQ  used  the  reports  of  those  28  groups  in  compiling  the  list  of  large 
contributions. 

The  organizations  through  which  the  individuals  contributed  can  be  identified 
by  the  number  or  letters  in  parentheses  after  each  contribution.  (See  key  to  con- 
tribution list.)  The  numbers  represent  organizations  which  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  Presidential  campaign  while  the  letters  represent  those  primarily 
concerned  with  the  House  and  Senate  races. 

When  it  appeared  that  families  were  involved — because  of  identical  last  names 
and  locations — they  were  sometimes  included  if  their  contributions  totaled 
$5,000  or  more.  [Listed  here  by  states  are  those  family  groups  which  contributed 
$15,000  or  more  to  the  1952  Presidential  and  Congressional  political  cam- 
paigns.] - 

2  As  was  indicated  above,  there  are  probably  other  large  contributors  who  did  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  individuals  who  compiled  these  data. — Ed. 
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Key  to  Contributor  List 

Presidential  Committees 

Republican  National  Committee 1 

Democratic  National  Committee 2 

National  Volunteers  for  Stevenson 3 

Stevenson-Sparkman  Forum  Committee 4 

Citizens  for  Eisenhower-Nixon  of  Illinois  5 

United  Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 6 

1952  Campaign  Headquarters  and  Travel  Committee,  Stevenson  Head- 
quarters      7 

Democratic  Campaign  Committee  of  Philadelphia 8 

Illinois  Volunteers  for  Stevenson 9 

Republican  State  Committee  of  Delaware  10 

National  Professional  Committee  for  Eisenhower-Nixon   11 

Citizens  for  Eisenhower-Nixon,  New  York  City 12 

Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh 13 

McCarthy  Broadcast  Dinner  Committee 14 

Campaign  Committee  of  the  Women's  National  Republican  Clubs 15 

Eisenhower  Bandwagon  Committee    16 

Wedemeyer  Broadcast  Fund   17 

Republican  State  Committee  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 18 

Nebraska  Republican  Finance  and  Budget  Committee 19 

Eisenhower-Nixon  Club  for  D.C 20 

Committee  for  Political  Education  and  Information 21 

Hoover  Broadcast  Fund 22 

Labor's  Committee  for  the  Election  of  Stevenson  and  Sparkman,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 23 

Congressional  Committees 

United  Republican  Finance  Committee  of  New  York URFC 

National  Democratic  Campaign  Committee NDCC 

National  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee NDSC 

National  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  NRSC 

National  Republican  Campaign  Committee NRCC 

Florida.  Eunice  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (2);  Miss  Eunice  Kennedy, 
Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (3);  Eunice  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (4);  Miss  Eunice 
Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (7);  Jean  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (2); 
Miss  Jean  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (3);  Jean  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach, 
$1,000  (4);  Miss  Jean  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (7);  Patricia  Kennedy, 
Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (2);  Miss  Patricia  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (3); 
Patricia  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (4);  Miss  Patricia  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach, 
$1,000  (7);  Rose  F.  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (2);  Mrs.  Rose  F.  Kennedy, 
Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (3);  Rose  F.  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (4);  Mrs.  Rose 
F.  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (7);  Rosemary  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000 
(2);  Miss  Rosemane  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (3);  Rosemarie  Kennedy, 
Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (4);  Miss  Rosemarie  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  $1,000  (7). 

New  York.  Charles  S.  Payson,  New  York,  N.Y.,  $1,500  ( 1 );  Charles  S.  Payson, 
New  York  City,  $1,000  (12);  Charles  S.  Payson,  New  York  City  (See  Maine), 
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$2,500  (NRSC);  Charles  S.  Payson,  New  York  City,  $1,000  (URFC);  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Payson,  Long  Island,  $3,000  (12);  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Payson,  New  York 
City,  $3,000  (URFC);  Mrs.  Joan  Payson,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRSC); 
Joan  W.  Payson,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRCC). 

David  Rockefeller,  New  York,  N.Y.,  $3,000  (1);  David  Rockefeller,  New 
York  City,  $3,000  (21);  David  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRSC); 
David  Rockefeller,  New  York  Citv,  $3,000  (URFC);  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  $2,500  (1);  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  $3,000 
(NRSC);  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRCC);  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (URFC);  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  $2,500  (1);  John  D.  Rockefeller,  III,  New  York,  N.Y., 
53,000  (1);  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (URFC);  Mrs. 
fohn  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (URFC);  Lawrence  S. 
Rockefeller,  New  York,  N.Y.,  $3,000  (1);  Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  Pocantico 
Hills,  $3,000  (12);  Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (21) 
Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $1,000  (22);  Lawrence  S.  Rockefeller 
New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRSC);  Lawrence  S.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City 
$3,000  (NRCC);  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (URFC) 

Mrs.  Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $1,000  (URFC);  Martha  B 
Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRSC);  Martha  B.  Rockefeller,  New  York 
City,  $3,000  (NRCC);  Mary  C.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (21 
Mary  F.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (21 );  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  New 
York  City,  $3,000  (21 ) ;  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRSC) ; 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  New  York  Citv,  $3,000  (NRCC);  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
New  York  City,  $3,000  (URFC);  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City, 
$3,000  (URFC);  Wmthrop  Rockefeller,  New  York,  N.Y.,  $3,000  (I);  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRSC);  Winthrop  Rockefeller, 
New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRCC);  Winthrop  D.  Rockefeller,  New  York  City, 
$3,000  (URFC). 

Henry  Sonnebom,  III,  New  York,  $5,000  (2);  Helen  G.  Sonneborn,  New 
York,  $5,000  (2);  Rudolf  G.  Sonneborn,  New  York,  $5,000  (2). 

Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  New  York,  N.Y.  (see  Va.),  $3,000  (1);  Harold  S. 
Vanderbilt,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (12);  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  New  York  City, 
$3,000  (NRSC);  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (NRCC); 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  New  York  City,  $3,000  (URFC);  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Vander- 
bilt, $1,000  (12). 

Pennsylvania.  Miss  Helen  Clay  Frick,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000  (6);  Miss  Helen  Clay 
Frick,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000  (12);  Miss  Helen  Clay  Frick,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000  (13); 
Miss  Helen  Clay  Frick,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000  (NRSC);  Helen  Clay  Frick,  Pitts- 
burgh, $3,000  (NRCC). 

Albert  M.  Greenfield,  Philadelphia,  $1,000  (2);  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  Phila- 
delphia, $5,000  (4);  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  Philadelphia,  $5,000  (7);  Albert  M. 
Greenfield,  $5,000. 

Paul  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000  (1);  Paul  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $2,000  (12); 
Paul  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $2,000  (NRSC);  Paul  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $2,000 
(NRCC);  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $4,000  (6);  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul 
Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $5,000  (13);  Richard  K.  Mellon,  Ligonier,  $1,500  (6); 
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Richard  K.  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $2,000  (12);  Richard  K.  Mellon,  Pittsburgh 
$2,000  (NRSC);  Richard  K.  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $2,000  (NRCC);  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard K.  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $2,000  (12);  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  K.  Mellon,  Pittsburgh 
$4,000  (6);  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  K.  Mellon,  Pittsburgh,  $5,000  (13). 

Mabel  Pew  Myrin,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (1);  Mrs.  Mabel  Pew  Myrin,  Phila- 
delphia, $2,500  (11);  Mrs.  Mabel  Pew  Myrin,  Philadelphia,  $1,000  (17);  Mrs. 
Mabel  Pew  Myrin,  Philadelphia,  $1,500  (18);  Mrs.  Mabel  Pew  Myrin,  Phila- 
delphia, $1,000  (22);  Mabel  Pew  Myrin,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRSC);  Mabel 
Pew  Myrin,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRCC). 

Arthur  E.  Pew,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  $2,600  (6);  Ethel  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $3,000 
(1);  Ethel  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRSC);  J.  Howard  Pew,  Philadelphia, 
$3,000  (1);  J.  Howard  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $2,500  (11);  J.  Howard  Pew,  Phila- 
delphia, $1,000  (17);  J.  Howard  Pew,  Philadelphia.  $1,500  (18);  J.  Howard 
Pew,  Philadelphia,  $1,000  (22);  }.  Howard  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRSC); 
J.  Howard  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRCC);  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Pew,  Ardmore, 
$1,500  (6);  J.  Howard  Pew,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (1);  J.  N.  Pew,  Phila- 
delphia, $1,000  (17);  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  $2,500  (11);  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  $1,500  (18);  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  $1,000  (22);  J.  N.  Pew, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRCC);  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRSC); 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr.,  Ardmore,  $1,000  (6);  Miss  Marv  Ethel  Pew,  Philadelphia, 
$2,500  (11);  Mary  Ethel  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $1,000'(17). 

Mary  E.  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $1,000  (22);  Miss  Marv  Ethel  Pew,  Philadelphia, 
$1,500  (18);  Mary  E.  Pew,  Philadelphia,  $3,000  (NRCC). 

E.  T.  Weir,  Pittsburgh,  $2,500  (1 );  E.  T.  Weir,  Pittsburgh,  $1,000  (NRSC); 
E.  T.  Weir,  Pittsburgh,  $1,500  (NRCC);  Mrs.  E.  T.  Weir,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000 
(1);  Mrs.  E.  T.  Weir,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000  (NRCC);  Mary  Haywood  Weir, 
Pittsburgh,  $5,000  (11);  Mrs.  Mary  Hayward  Weir,  Pittsburgh,  $2,000  (12); 
Mary  H.  Weir,  Pittsburgh,  $3,000  (NRSC). 

Cost  of  Electing  Congress 

A  total  of  $5,584,688.59  was  spent  to  elect  the  83rd  Congress,  according  to 
reports  filed  with  the  House  and  Senate  which  were  totaled  by  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

Of  this  outlay,  the  Republicans — who  took  over  control  of  both  branches  of 
Congress  in  the  process — expended  $4,080,989.79,  or  approximately  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Democrats  with  $1,302,245.58. 

The  figures  cited  represent  all  amounts  reported  to  Congress  by  the  candidates 
themselves,  and  by  national  committees  working  in  their  behalf.  They  do  not 
include  amounts  spent  on  the  Presidential  campaign  m  1952. 

Only  amounts  compiled  were  those  officially  reported  to  Congress  by  those 
individuals  and  groups  required  to  make  reports  (the  candidates  and  the  national 
committees).  Thus,  although  there  is  some  undetermined  amount  of  duplication 
in  the  over-all  total  figure,  the  actual  monies  spent  on  the  1952  Congressional 
campaign  undoubtedly  are  far  in  excess  of  the  $5.6  million  total.  State  com- 
mittees are  not  required  to  file  reports  nationally,  and  in  addition  millions  of 
dollars  are  expended  every  campaign  in  unofficial  ways  which  are  not  recorded 
in  the  states  or  with  Congress. 
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-'-    Following  is  the  breakdown  of  how  the  $5.6  million  was  spent  in  the  1952 
races: 

Republicans : 

Senate  candidates  $    453,778.35 

House  candidates  1,131,978.72 

Senate  campaign  committee  781,558.02 

House  campaign  committee  1,707,574.70 

Labor  groups  6,100.00 
Total                                     .     $4,080,989.79 
Democrats: 

Senate  candidates  $269,427.65 

•-•              House  candidates  768,718.68 

Senate  campaign  committee  84,482.31 

^\          House  campaign  committee  19,000.00 

Labor  groups  160,616.94 

Total  $1,302,245.58 

Labor: 

Unspecified           "  $185,400.00 
Total                  ;  ■                _      $185,400.00 
Minor  Parties: 

House  candidates  $16,053.22 

-    Total  $16,053.22 

Grand  total  $5,584,688.59       '      ' 

In  the  above  figures  66  Senatorial  candidates  are  involved,  fighting  for  35 
Senate  seats,  and  870  House  candidates  seeking  the  435  seats  and  three  posts 
as  delegates.  As  shown  above,  the  $5.6  million  total  includes  $185,400  spent  by 
labor  groups  for  "unspecified"  purposes  and  $16,053.22  spent  by  minor  party 
House  candidates. 

These  labor  funds  were  allocated  to  state  affiliates  for  "Senatorial  candidates" 
and  "Congressional  candidates,"  according  to  the  reports,  without  any  indica- 
tion of  which  party  was  beneficiary.  Other  labor  funds,  as  shown,  were  allocated 
specifically,  with  the  Democrats  receiving  by  far  the  largest  share.  .  .  . 

Cost  of  Senate  Seat.  Senatorial  seats  have  traditionally  been  at  a  premium, 
they  being  fewer  and  more  sought  after.  The  advantages  the  seats  have  are  a 
longer  term  than  other  elective  positions  (six  years  as  compared  to  two  for 
House  members)  and  a  nebulous  quality  called  prestige. 

How  much,  then,  does  a  Senatorial  seat  cost?  The  average  candidate  re- 
ported spending  $10,957.57  in  the  1952  general  election  (66  candidates  re- 
porting, divided  $723,206,  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  reported).  Only 
16  of  the  35  races  reported  expenditures  high  enough  to  rate  a  place  among 
the  top  ten  most  expensive  House  races.  Six  of  the  campaigns  cost  more  than 
the  costliest  race  reported  among  the  Congressmen  ($33,106.02). 

Most  Expensive  Senate  Races.  The  five  most  expensive  Senate  contests  follow 
with  the  victors  listed  first.  The  amounts  include  special  committees'  reports 
when  available. 
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1.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D)  v.  Harry  P.  Cain  (R)  Wash.  $137,382.49 

2.  H.  Alexander  Smith  (R)  v.  Archibald  S.  Alexander  (D)  N.J.  63419.16 

3.  J.  Glenn  Beall  (R)  v.  George  P.  Mahoney  (D)  Md.  60,817.75 

4.  Michael  Mansfield  (D)  v.  Zales  Ecton  (R)  Mont.  59423^45 

5.  Harley  M.  Kilgore  (D)  v.  Chapman  Revercomb  (R)  W.  Va.  44^001.64 

Of  the  select  group,  Cain  reported  the  highest  spending,  $77,109.46  and 
Mansfield  the  lowest,  $1,240.58. 

Least  Costly  Senate  Races.  Price  Daniel  (D  Tex.)  reported  the  lowest  ex- 
penditures among  the  candidates.  The  general  election  cost  him  $3.01  ($1.33 
for  postage  and  $1.68  for  stamps).  Of  the  candidates  that  reported,  eight  said 
they  did  not  spend  a  cent  in  the  general  elections.  Five  of  the  eight  non- 
spenders  won  their  races.  They  were  William  F.  Knowland  (R  Calif.),  J.  Glenn 
Beall  (R  Md.),  Charles  E.  Potter  (R  Mich.),  Dwight  Griswold  (R  Neb.)  and 
John  C.  Stennis  (D  Miss.). 

Republican  candidates  won  23  seats  at  a  cost  of  $453,778.35,  and  Democratic 
contenders  were  winners  in  12  contests  and  spent  a  total  of  $269,427.65. 

Costly  House  Races.  In  the  ten  costliest  races  for  House  seats  20  candidates  re- 
ported to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  they  spent  a  combined  total  of  $201,- 
837.23.  Here  is  the  breakdown: 

1.  Small  (R)  V.  Lankford  (D)— 5th  District,  Md.  $33,106.02 

2.  Magnuson  (D)  v.  Canwell  (R)— At  Large,  Wash.  28,288.86 

3.  Devereux  (R)  v.  Boone  (D)— 2nd  District,  Md.  22,769.83 

4.  O'Hara  (D)  v.  Vail  (R)— 2nd  District,  111.  21,060.18 

5.  Eberharter  (D)  v.  Denny  (R)— 28th  District,  Pa.  19,711.69 

6.  Bartlett  (D)  v.  Reeve  (R)— delegate  of  Alaska  19,161.81 

7.  Hays  (D)  v.  Wetzel  (R)— 18th  District,  Ohio  15,747.98 

8.  Yates  (D)  v.  Siegrist  (R)— 9th  District,  111.  14,202.78 

9.  Kelley  (D)  v.  McKenna  (R)— 21st  District,  Pa.  14,013.34 
10.  Metcalf  (D)  v.  Rankin  (R)— 1st  District,  Mont.  13,756.74 

Total  $201,837.23 

In  six  of  the  races  incumbents  were  returned.  They  were  Sidney  Yates  (D  111.), 
Wayne  Hays  (D  Ohio),  E.  L.  Bartlett  (D  Alaska),  Augustine  B.  Kelley  (DPa.), 
Herman  P.  Eberharter  (D  Pa.)  and  James  Devereux  (R  Md.). 

Two  incumbents  were  defeated,  Richard  B.  Vail  (R  111.)  and  Harmar  Denny 
(R  Pa.).  Eberharter  and  Denny,  both  members  of  the  82nd  Congress,  were 
opponents  in  the  1952  election  because  of  redistricting  in  Pennsylvania. 

Devereux,  with  $18,265.96,  reported  the  highest  amount  spent  by  the  win- 
ners. Al  Canwell  (R  Wash.),  with  a  reported  spending  of  $22,296.16,  beat 
Devereux  out  by  $4,030.20  for  the  highest  spending  title  and,  of  course,  was  the 
highest  spender  to  lose  a  race.  .  .  . 
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■:     POLITICAL  CONFLICT,  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS, 
'    V      '  AND  THE  LAW 


Ralph  M.  Goldman,  "Political  Conflict,  Campaign  Funds,  and  the  Law," 
paper  read  Aug.  26,  1952,  at  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
Meeting,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Printed  by  permission  of  the  author.  Ralph  M.  Gold- 
man, Ph.D.,  is  a  Staff  Associate  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 


At  one  time  the  big  problem  was  how  to  prevent  bullets  from  displacing  ballots. 
Today  the  problem  becomes  how  to  prevent  wallets  from  displacing  ballots. 
In  1940  the  editors  of  Fortune  magazine  observed:  'The  election  of  a  President 
is  a  $50,000,000  match  race  that  takes  $100,000  even  to  leave  the  post.  Con- 
sidering all  the  stakes,  it  may  be  cheap  at  the  price." 

Existing  Legislation:  Against  Whom?  How  Effective? 

How  has  legislation  in  the  field  of  campaign  finance  evolved?  In  the  conflicts 
of  interest  against  interest  in  the  United  States,  each  "community"  decision — 
electoral,  legislative,  judicial,  and  so  forth — has  represented  something  of  a 
"victory"  by  a  majority  combination  of  interests  against  the  minority  at  a  given 
moment.  When  these  decisions  cause  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game,  legisla- 
tion usually  results. 

Changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game  generally  aim  at  placing  restraints  upon 
an  upsurge  of  power  and  influence  exercised  by  some  definable  set  of  interests, 
particularly  those  described  as  Big  Business,  Big  Labor,  and  Big  Government. 
Out  of  the  competition  of  these  Big  Three,  with  assists  from  other  special  in- 
terests and  from  the  general  public,  come  many  of  the  political  "victories" 
that  have  been  embodied  in  our  campaign  finance  law. 

Victories  against  Big  Business.  With  the  overwhelming  expansion  of  American 
corporate  enterprise  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  terms  "Trust" 
and  "Big  Business"  became  symbolic  of  vast  and  unrestrained  economic  power. 
Efforts  by  corporations  to  influence  elections  at  the  levels  of  state  and  local 
government  were  well  known.  Similar  efforts  at  the  national  level  came  into 
the  limelight  with  the  disclosure  that,  in  raising  funds  for  the  McKinley  cam- 
paign, Mark  Hanna  in  1896  literally  had  assessed  banks  and  corporations  a 
specific  percentage  of  their  assets.  No  legislative  action,  however,  resulted  until 
after  1904,  the  campaign  in  which  presidential  candidate  Alton  B.  Parker  vigor- 
ously charged  that  corporations  were  contributing  heavily  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  expectation  of  future  governmental  favors.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  course,  denied  the  charges. 

The  issue  nevertheless  fell  into  fertile  soil.  Popular  resentment  against  the 
corporate  giants  had  been  stirred  by  the  muckrakers.  In  1907  a  "victory"  over 
Big  Business  was  achieved  with  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting  corporations 
and  national  banks  from  contributing  to  election  campaigns.  The  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1925  gathered  this  and  subsequent  laws  into  one  package 
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to  become  the  basic  law  in  this  field,  duplicated  in  many  respects  by  the  legis- 
lation of  a  large  number  of  states. 

This  legislation  requires  that  all  "political  committees"  file  quarterly  reports 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  listing:  the  name  and  address 
of  each  person  who  has  contributed  more  than  $100;  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  to  whom  payments  of  $10  or  more  have  been  made;  the  total  amount 
of  all  contributions;  the  total  of  all  expenditures;  and  all  obligations  still  out- 
standing. The  law  defines  a  "political  committee"  as  an  organization  seeking 
to  influence  the  election  of  candidates  in  two  or  more  states,  or  in  a  single  state 
if  the  committee  is  a  branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  organization.  Similar 
reports  are  required  of  individual  candidates  for  Senator  and  Representative. 

Still  other  legislative  "victories"  against  Big  Business  came  in  1935  and  1940. 
The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  which  came  out  of  the 
hammer-and-tongs  investigation  of  the  utilities,  forbids  utility  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries  to  contribute  to  Federal,  state,  or  local  campaigns. 
The  Hatch  Act  of  1940,  in  part  resulting  from  the  adverse  publicity  given  the 
$50,000  to  $100,000  campaign  contributions  of  such  men  as  John  J.  Raskob, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  others,  set  a  $5,000 
ceiling  on  the  size  of  all  individual  contributions  to  candidates  and  political 
committees.  If  after  the  1907  legislation  such  individuals  could  no  longer  give 
through  direct  corporate  contributions,  neither  could  they  make  large  personal 
contributions  after  1940. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1940,  in  a  provision  at  the  time  aimed  at  the  sale  of  ad- 
vertising space  in  the  Democratic  Convention  Book,  also  made  it  unlawful 
for  persons  or  corporations  to  aid  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office  by 
purchasing  "goods,  commodities,  advertising  or  articles  of  any  kind." 

Victories  against  Big  Labor.  American  organized  labor  received  unprecedented 
stimulus  to  growth  during  the  early  New  Deal  period.  Not  long  after  the  CIO 
broke  away  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  union  membership  in  the 
United  States  jumped  by  more  than  500  per  cent.  The  more  aggressive  CIO 
ventured  into  electioneering  when  it  organized  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  to 
do  large-scale  campaigning  for  Roosevelt  in  1936,  and  again  in  the  congressional 
election  of  1938.  The  League  languished  thereafter,  and  the  forces  opposed  to 
Big  Labor  began  to  develop  impetus.  This  antilabor  move  culminated  in  the 
Smith-Connally  Act  of  1943.  In  part,  this  act  prohibits  contributions  by  labor 
organizations  in  any  election  where  votes  are  being  cast  for  presidential  electors, 
Senator,  or  Representative. 

At  this  same  time,  the  CIO  established  its  Political  Action  Committee.  In- 
stead of  contributing  directly  out  of  union  treasuries.  Big  Labor  now  raised 
funds  through  PAC's  solicitations  of  individual  union  members.  So  successful 
was  the  operation  that  the  CIO-PAC  subsequently  claimed  credit  for  the 
Roosevelt-Truman  victory  in  1944.  Again  antilabor  interests  mobilized  sufficient 
legislative  support  to  win  another  "victory"  by  extending  into  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  the  campaign  finance  provisions  of  the  Smith-Connally  law. 

Victories  against  Big  Government.  The  number  of  civilian  employees  in  the 
Federal  government  jumped  from  53,900  to  107,000  between  1871  and  1881. 
The  Republican  mcumbents  in  the  executive  branch  at  that  time  made  no 
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secret  of  the  close  connection  between  contributing  to  Republican  campaign 
funds  and  obtaining  employment  in  the  Federal  public  service.  This  kind  of 
solicitation  was  usually  handled  by  the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  which  sent  out  circular  letters  to  all  postmasters  asking  for  con- 
tributions amounting  to  about  4  per  cent  of  their  annual  salaries.  Similar  letters. 
with  varying  amounts  of  assessments,  were  sent  to  customs  oflRcials,  internal 
revenue  officials,  Federal  marshals,  and  even  to  Army  and  Navy  officers. 

By  1883,  however,  there  was  enough  influence  hostile  to  the  patronage  system 
and  to  the  Big  Government  associated  with  it  to  get  the  Pendleton  Federal  Civil 
Service  Act  onto  the  statute  books.  This  legislative  "victory"  against  Big 
Go\'ernment  forbids  the  solicitation  or  receipt  of  any  assessment,  subscription, 
or  contribution  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  for  any  po- 
litical purpose  whatever,  from  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  forbids  any  person  to  solicit  political  contributions  from  employees 
at  their  offices.  Later  legislation  in  1907 — the  period  of  Perry  Belmont  and  the 
muckrakers — added  the  provision  that  persons  in  the  competitive  classified  serv- 
ice "shall  take  no  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns." 

In  the  period  1930  to  1940,  as  in  the  decade  I87I-1881,  there  was  another 
doubling  of  the  size  of  the  executive  branch,  from  580,000  to  more  than  a 
million.  In  addition,  great  numbers  of  persons  were  brought  into  direct  relation 
with  and  dependence  upon  the  Federal  government  through  receipt  of  new 
forms  of  relief  and  other  emergency  assistance.  Another  wave  of  anti-Big- 
Government  legislation  brought  in  the  Hatch  Act  of  1940.  This  act  extended 
the  Pendleton  Act,  preventing  not  only  Federal  employees  but  any  other  person 
from  soliciting  political  contributions  from  persons  on  the  Federal  payroll. 
Looking  to  the  politics  of  work  relief,  the  act  also  made  it  unlawful  to  solicit 
from  any  person  "entitled  to  of  receiving  compensation,  employment,  or  other 
benefit"  from  Federal  funds  for  work  relief  or  other  relief  purposes.  The  act 
also  amended  the  1907  law  to  make  it  unlawful  for  "any  person  employed  in  the 
executive  branch" — as  well  as  those  in  the  competitive  classified  service — to  try 
to  influence  elections  or  to  take  active  part  in  political  management  and  cam- 
paigns. 

Finally,  because  Big  Government  today  is  a  major  purchaser  of  goods  in  our 
economy,  the  1940  Hatch  Act  prohibits  contributions  by  contractors  and  the 
solicitation  of  contractors  for  contributions  during  the  period  of  negotiation  for 
or  performance  of  a  contract  with  a  Federal  agency. 

Closer  examination  reveals  that  the  "defeats"  of  Big  Business,  Big  Labor, 
and  Big  Government  in  the  field  of  political  campaign  restrictions  have  been 
relatively  empty  ones  indeed,  and  that  the  Big  Three  are  bigger  and  busier  in 
electioneering  than  ever  before. 

Big  Business  Remains  in  Electioneering.  Through  Lobbying  Organizations. 
The  1950  Buchanan  Committee  investigating  lobbying  learned  that  152  cor- 
porations had  spent  between  1947  and  early  1950  a  total  of  $32,124,800  to 
influence  legislation  by  Congress.  These  corporations  reported  only  $750,000  of 
this  amount  under  the  terms  of  the  Lobby  Registration  Act.  All  in  all,  over 
2,500  lobbyists  and  interest  groups  now  report  annually  that  they  spend  some 
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10  million  dollars.  No  one  can  estimate  how  many  lobbyists  fail  to  report  or  how 
much  more  than  the  10  million  dollars  is  never  counted. 

There  exists  among  some  analysts  the  intellectual  and  now  a  legislative  dis- 
tinction that  lobbying  seeks  only  to  influence  legislation  and  that  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  like  are  "nonpohtical"  com- 
mittees in  the  electioneering  sense.  This  is  much  like  saying  that  clouds  and 
rain  have  nothing  to  do  with  rivers  and  oceans.  These  particular  intellectual 
and  legal  categories— lobbying,  electioneering,  pressure  group,  political  party, 
and  so  forth— have  been  useful  to  political  analysis  but  hindrances  to  the  social 
control  of  money  in  elections. 

If  a  major  party  platform  calls  for  an  end  to  price  controls,  if  its  candidates 

do  likewise,  if  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers — as  it  did  in  1946 

spends  3  million  dollars  to  defeat  price-control  legislation,  if  the  same  in- 
di\iduals  and  the  same  corporations  contribute  substantial  sums  to  this  po- 
litical party,  to  its  candidates,  to  NAM,  and  to  similar  political  organizations- 
are  or  are  not  these  individuals,  corporations,  political  organizations,  and  candi- 
dates all  part-and-parcel  of  the  same  team  in  this  episode  in  the  struggle  for 
power  in  our  society?  Is  it  not  easier  to  distinguish  among  political  teams  than 
it  is  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  money  for  lobbying  and  money  for  election- 
eering? 

Through  Politically  Slanted  Advertising.  There  is  another  method  of  Big 
Business  participation  in  campaigning,  a  method  full  of  subtle  legal  definitions 
and  large  loopholes.  This  method  is  the  use  of  advertising  for  political  purposes 
by  corporations.  In  1950  the  editors  of  Fortune  magazine  called  attention  to 
the  Free  Enterprise  campaign  then  being  conducted  through  institutional  ad- 
vertising. Said  Fortune:  "This  year  it  will  probably  account  for  at  least  $100,- 
000,000  of  industry's  ad  budget  .  .  ."  What  is  the  political  connection?  Said 
Fortune:  "A  Republican  victory." 

The  evidence  of  politically  slanted  corporation  advertising  is  plentiful.  One 
well-known  case  is  that  of  Senator  Taft  in  his  1950  Ohio  campaign.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  corporations  spent  $1,200,000  for  advertising  in  Ohio  during  his 
campaign.  The  trade  journal  Printer's  Ink  subsequently  made  this  observation: 
"The  advertising  that  raised  the  most  difficult  tax  questions  was  a  series  on 
the  subject  of  free  enterprise  that  was  clearly  timed  for  the  election  but  did  not 
mention  the  candidates  at  all." 

Printer's  Ink  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  corporation's  advertising  ex- 
penditures are  counted  as  a  deductible  "cost  of  production"  for  tax  purposes. 
Drawing  the  line  between  political  and  legitimate  institutional  advertising  can 
be  a  neat  exercise.  But  to  further  confuse  the  tax  picture,  a  politically  slanted 
advertisement  may  be  deductible  from  corporate  taxes  but  is  not  deductible 
from  the  taxes  of  an  unincorporated  individual  who  may  run  the  very  same 
ad. 

Through  "Research"  Foundations.  Big  Business  has  been  putting  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  research  foundation  field.  The  law  encourages  this  by  providing 
liberal  deductions  and  exemptions  from  taxation  for  this  kind  of  investment  in 
the  search  for  truth  and  knowledge. 
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Most  of  the  great  foundations  view  themselves  as  vested  with  a  pubHc  interest 
and  carry  forward  their  work  and  their  public  relations  with  this  in  mind.  But, 
as  in  so  many  fields  where  language  is  a  guide  to  behavior,  the  field  of  research 
and  the  tax  law  pertaining  to  it  are  peppered  with  ambiguities  and  loopholes  large 
enough  for  an  entire  political  party  to  crawl  through.  As  a  result.  Big  Business, 
and  more  recently  Big  Labor,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  tax  privileges,  have 
stretched  the  foundation  field  to  co\er  lobbying  and  electioneering  activities. 
As  the  Buchanan  Committee  learned  in  1950,  such  foundations  as  the  Founda- 
tion for  Economic  Education  are  literally  lobby  organizations.  In  fact,  this 
particular  foundation  actually  sold  500,000  copies  of  its  pamphlet  "Roofs  or 
Ceilings"  through  the  normal  real  estate  lobby.  The  principal  contributors  to 
the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  were  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Chrysler,  du  Pont,  Gulf  Oil,  U.S.  Steel,  and  others  of  our  industrial  giants. 

Other  Devices.  While  none  of  these  methods  of  circumvention  is  exclusively 
attributable  to  Big  Business,  by  their  very  financial  nature  they  are  practiced 
chiefly  by  Big  Business.  When  top-level  executives  or  experts  are  put  "on 
loan"  to  a  candidate's  campaign  headquarters,  as  were  Howard  Chase  and 
Thomas  Matthews,  who  went  from  General  Foods  to  the  Citizens  for  Eisen- 
hower Committee,  is  or  is  this  not  business  participation  in  electioneering?  And 
how  should  we  view  the  fact  that  such  families  as  the  du  Fonts  stay  within  <he 
$5,000  individual  contribution  ceiling  but  still  give  nearly  $200,000  in  direct 
campaign  contributions  by  sending  small  amounts  through  two  or  more  score 
family  relatives  to  different  political  committees? 

Big  Labor  Remains  in  Electioneering.  Through  Direct  Participation  in  Elec- 
tion Processes.  On  a  per  dollar  basis,  of  course.  Big  Labor  is  no  match  for  the 
economic  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Big  Business.  But  dollars  arc  not  the  only 
source  of  power  in  democratic  politics.  Votes  count.  A  corporation  cannot 
register  and  cast  a  ballot.  A  union  tnember  can.  The  distinction  is  cause  for  much 
activity  on  the  part  of  union  leaders.  It  also  costs  unions  money.  For  example, 
the  New  Jersey  State  CIO-PAC  learned  in  1949  that  32  per  cent  of  New 
Jersey's  potential  voters — 1,065,000  out  of  3,363,000 — were  not  registered.  Even 
worse,  the  proportion  of  nonregistrations  among  its  own  CIO  membership 
averaged  48  per  cent.  It  required  an  intensive  registration  drive  to  push  the  48 
per  cent  figure  down  to  40  per  cent.  But  registration  drives  cost  money.  Their 
report  complained:  "Had  we  had  about  $5,000  more  to  pay  workers  during  the 
registration  drive,  we  could  probably  have  registered  an  additional  20,000  CIO 
members." 

Through  Increased  Participation  in  Party  Affairs.  Traditionally  and  ideologi- 
cally, American  labor  is  wary  of  entangling  alliances  with  political  parties.  Yet, 
Big  Labor,  particularly  with  the  rise  of  the  CIO,  has  taken  very  long  strides 
in  the  direction  of  participation  in  strictly  party  affairs.  In  1940  the  CIO  took 
a  leading  role  in  getting  Henry  Wallace  onto  the  Roosevelt  ticket.  At  the  1952 
Democratic  National  Convention  Vice  President  Alben  Barkley  had  much  to 
say  about  "certain  self-anointed  political  labor  leaders"  opposing  his  candidacy 
for  President. 

Through  "Nonlabor"  Political  Action  Groups.  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League, 
so  active  in  1936  and  1938.  had  disappeared  from  view  when  the  CIO's  Po- 
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litical  Action  Committee  was  organized  in  July,  1943.  Big  Labor  claimed  that 
the  PAC  was  not  a  "labor  organization"  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act.  And  since  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  required  the  listing  of  con- 
tributors of  $100  or  more,  the  PAC  did  not  have  to  give  the  names  of  its 
small  contributors  under  this  law.  At  its  1947  convention,  the  AFL  member- 
ship directed  its  leaders  to  look  into  the  question  of  organized  political  par- 
ticipation. On  March  8,  1948,  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  was  es- 
tablished as  the  AFL's  equivalent  of  CIO-PAC. 

Big  Government  Remains  in  Electioneering.  Although  direct  contributions 
by  civil  servants  to  party  funds  are  all  but  extinct  at  the  Federal  level  and  a 
diminishing  factor  at  the  level  of  state  and  local  government,  the  public  treasury 
continues  to  play  a  large  part  nonetheless  in  the  financing  of  party  fortunes 
through  (1)  economic  decisions  favorable  to  party  supporters  and  (2)  employ- 
ment opportunities  enhanced  by  the  partisan  affiliations  of  civil  servants. 

Through  the  Distribution  of  Economic  Resources.  This  point  need  not  be 
labored.  The  estimated  gross  national  expenditure  for  1952  was  over  330  billion 
dollars.  The  expenditure  of  the  Federal  government  was  expected  to  exceed  54 
billion  dollars  of  this  national  total,  a  mighty  influence  m  the  national  economy. 
While  Federal  spending  is  carefully  circumscribed  by  law,  we  need  only  follow 
the  career  of  a  normal  government  purchase  or  contract  negotiation  to  appreciate 
the  large  degree  of  administrative  discretion  that  remains  with  the  civil  servant. 
The  opportunities  for  personal  aggrandizement,  through  immediate  "gifts"  or 
through  "understandings"  regarding  future  employment,  are  innumerable  and 
are  the  case  studies  of  petty  corruption  which  harass  every  administration.  These 
personal  gains  should  be  distinguished  from  the  gains  which  accrue  to  the 
political  party  incumbent  in  power. 

Today  job  patronage  is  a  far  lesser  reward  than  the  privilege  of  rendering  ad- 
ministrative decisions  with  respect  to  the  control  and  distribution  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation's  economic  resources.  Together  with  similar  prerogatives 
in  the  legislati\'e  and  judicial  branches,  this  administrative  discretion  is  among 
the  largest  of  the  blue  chips  in  the  party  battle. 

Who  Wants  to  Know  What  about  Campaign  Money? 

The  soundest  principle  to  come  out  of  American  experience  in  the  field  of 
campaign  finance  legislation  is  the  publicity  principle.  Money,  because  it  is  a 
common  denominator  among  political  weapons,  so  easy  to  handle  with  secrecy, 
is  of  special  concern  to  us.  Professor  Louise  Overacker  has  concluded  that  "a 
sound  program  of  legislative  control  should  be  firmly  grounded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  publicity."  We  want  to  know  who  is  fighting  whom,  and  why,  so  that 
we  may  make  our  choices  with  a  kind  of  collective  "self-consciousness."  We 
do  want  to  know  what  methods  are  being  used  and  what  obligations  incurred. 

Publicity  was  certainly  the  main  object  of  the  earlier  corrupt  practices  legis- 
lation. "Unfortunately,  however,"  continues  Professor  Overacker,  "in  1940  we 
abandoned  the  path  of  publicity  for  the  characteristically  American  trail  of 
prohibition.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  futile  legislative  gesture  which  has  not  limited 
expenditures  and  which  lessens  the  effectiveness  of  publicity  provisions." 

Two  types  of  persons  want  information  about  campaign  money:    (1)   the 
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political  professionals,  such  as  party  managers,  lobbyists,  propagandists,  and  the 
like,  and  (2)  the  decision  makers,  in  this  case,  the  voters.  The  professionals  are 
eager  to  have  any  information  about  what  the  competitors  are  doing  and 
spending  (1)  for  their  own  strategic  reasons,  (2)  as  ammunition  against  each 
other  in  political  combat,  and  (3)  as  evidence  of  breaches  of  whatever  pro- 
fessional codes  of  honor  may  exist.  The  voters  need  the  information  to  help 
them  make  their  collective  judgment  of  men  and  issues. 

What  these  two  groups  want  to  know  about  campaign  money  may  be  stated 
in  three  questions:  What  are  the  sources  of  the  money?  What  obligations  were 
incurred  by  acceptance  of  the  money,  either  directly  or  indirectly?  To  what 
uses  was  the  money  put? 

Professor  Overacker  investigated  and  interpreted  lists  of  contributors'  names 
according  to  family  groups,  party  affiliation,  kinds  of  economic  and  industrial 
interest,  geographical  considerations,  and  so  forth.  She  did  similar  work  with 
the  amounts  of  the  contributions.  One  of  her  major  conclusions  was  that  size 
is  a  relatively  unimportant  factor.  "Of  more  importance  than  the  size  of  the 
funds  were  the  sources  from  which  they  came."  Information  about  sources 
takes  on  real  meaning  when  we  know  where  and  how  the  contributor  himself 
obtained  the  funds.  A  gambler's  income  is  immediately  suspect;  his  contributions 
to  a  campaign  chest  even  more  suspect.  If  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  General  Motors  Corporation  contributes  $5,000  to  a  presidential  campaign, 
this  fact  becomes  additionally  significant  because  of  his  influential  position  in 
a  corporation  with  nearly  4  billion  dollars  in  assets  and  with  an  annual  advertis- 
ing budget  of  42  million  dollars.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  obtaining  and 
interpreting  information  about  sources. 

A  second  vital  bit  of  information  relates  to  the  obligations  incurred  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  campaign  funds.  Even  if  this  kind  of  information  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  collect,  its  in^iportance  should  not  be  lost  in  silence  and 
neglect.  What,  then,  do  contributors  want?  Some  want  jobs.  Others  want  favor- 
able programs  and  decisions  in  public  policv  making.  Others,  viewing  campaign 
contributions  as  an  outright  busniess  in\estment,  expect  the  earliest  profitable 
returns  in  the  form  of  tax  adjustments,  government  contracts,  protection  from 
costly  legal  prosecutions,  and  so  forth.  We  may  not  dispute  a  contributor's  right 
to  expect  "something  for  his  money."  Knowing  about  the  character  of  these 
expectations,  however,  is  important  in  helping  the  voter  determine  which 
candidate  and  party  best  represent  his  own  interest. 

The  third  category  of  information  relates  to  the  uses  to  which  the  money  is 
put.  Ostensibly,  the  primary  objective  of  all  campaign  money  is  to  swing  the  col- 
lective decision,  that  is,  the  election,  the  legislative  vote,  and  so  forth,  in  one 
direction  or  another.  In  the  process  of  administering  a  campaign,  however,  this 
over-all  objective  is  broken  down  into  more  specific  objectives,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  pamphlets,  radio  time,  newspaper  space,  the  services  of  public  speakers, 
and  so  forth. 

Some  uses  of  money  in  elections  have  long  ago  been  outlawed:  bribery; 
money  used  to  bring  undue  coercive  influence  upon  voters;  and  money  to  pay  for 
such  practices  as  illegal  voting,  tampering  with  the  ballots,  and  falsifying  returns. 
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Other  uses  of  money,  for  example,  political  advertising,  are  less  strictly  im- 
moral. Other  uses  are  entirely  legitimate. 

Direct  or  Indirect  Public  Payment? 

As  every  fund  raiser  knows,  the  public  is  reluctant  to  contribute  to  general 
political  campaign  funds.  Yet,  the  public  does  pay  the  political  bill  in  the  long 
run — by  loss  of  its  government  to  special  interests;  through  the  high  cost  of 
corruption;  through  indirect  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury;  through  losses 
of  revenue  as  the  result  of  abuses  of  regulations  covering  tax  deductions  for  ad- 
vertising and  for  research  foundations;  through  the  cost  of  patronage  jobs  for 
persons  really  occupied  in  performing  the  party's  work  year-round.  Campaign 
financing  is  one  of  those  "put  up  or  shut  up"  dilemmas  which  confront  the 
public.  As  Professor  Overacker  comments:  "Perhaps  if  we  were  fully  aware  of 
where  the  campaign  dollars  come  from,  we  might  decide  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
pay  our  own  political  bills." 


(^ 


GRAFT,  PATRONAGE,  AND  ETHICS 


The  pages  of  history  record  that  graft,  corruption,  and  patronage  have  plagued 
governments  and  pohticians  from  the  beginning  of  organized  society.  Govern- 
mental institutions  and  the  general  cultural  development  of  nations  have  varied 
greatly,  but  the  problem  of  eradicating  corruption,  fraud,  and  favoritism  from 
government  has  persisted  throughout  the  centuries.  Possibly,  however,  these  as- 
pects of  politics  have  been  overemphasized  in  the  United  States.  Spectacular 
accounts  in  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  revealing  peculation  by  some 
public  employees,  connivance  between  certain  politicians  and  the  underworld, 
or  patronage  arrangements  pro\ide  sensational  reading  and  have  tended  to  ob- 
scure in  the  minds  of  many  Americans  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
officials  are  honest,  hard-working,  and  public-spirited. 

For  over  a  century  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  impute  a 
lower  standard  of  ethics  and  morality  to  politics  and  politicians  than  to  other 
elements  of  our  society.  Actually,  as  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  has  suggested,  the 
ethical  standards  generally  prevailing  in  a  society  "condition  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs"  and  other  phases  of  public  and  private  life.  Indeed,  nepotism  and 
graft  are  undoubtedly  as  prevalent  in  business  and  labor  as  in  politics.  John  T. 
Flynn  once  wrote,  "We  think  of  graft  as  a  form  of  dishonesty  peculiar  to  political 
life.  It  is  far  more  common,  far  more  extensive  in  business."  ^  And  Charles 
Michelson,  after  vears  of  journalistic  experience  and  association  with  leaders  of 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  the  professions,  and  politics,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "among  the  politicians  there  ha\e  been  rogues  and  racketeers,  perhaps  in 
the  same  proportion  as  among  busmessmen,  labor  leaders,  lawyers,  and  almost 
any  other  group  of  our  citizenry."  - 

The  first  selection  in  this  chapter,  "Honest  Graft  and  Dishonest  Graft,"  is 
reprinted  from  Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall  by  William  L.  Riordan.  In  this 
amusing  essay,  the  late  Senator  George  Washington  Plunkitt,  for  many  years 
Tammany  leader  of  the  New  York  Fifteenth  Assembly  District,  explains  the 
difference  between  "honest"  graft  and  "dishonest"  graft.  In  essence,  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  draws  is  between  legal  but  unethical  actions  and  those  that 
are  both  illegal  and  unethical.  He  readily  admits  that  his  fortune  resulted  from 
"honest"  graft,  but  he  denies  having  ever  been  involved  in  "dishonest"  graft. 
Plunkitt  announces  that  the  secret  of  his  success  was  simply:  "I  seen  my  op- 
portunities and  I  took  'em." 

The  second  article,  "Boss  of  California"  by  Lester  Velie,  describes  the  extraor- 
dinary power  wielded  by  Arthur  H.  Samish,  who  is  accredited  with  being  able 
to  "push  laws  through  the  legislature  or  stop  them  cold;  elect  mayors,  judges,  at- 
torneys general;  make  or  break  governors."  Samish,  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  highest  paid  lobbyists  in  the  United  States,  is  quoted  as  having  said  at  one 

^  John  T.  Flynn,  Graft  in  Business  (New  York:  Vanguard  Press,  Inc.,  1931),  p.  18. 

2  Charles  Michelson,  The  Ghost  Talks  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1944) ,  p.  240. 
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time:  "I  am  the  governor  of  the  legislature.  To  hell  with  the  governor  of  the 
state."  As  Velie  points  out,  the  weak  party  system  in  California  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  influence  and  power  that  Samish  has  been  able  to  exercise.  In 
December,  1953,  Samish  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison  and  was  fined 
$40,000  for  Federal  income-tax  e\asion. 

The  third  selection,  "Organized  Crime  and  Politics,"  is  extracted  from  the 
reports  of  the  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate 
Commerce,  better  known  as  the  "Kefauver  Committee."  This  article  sets  forth 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee  regarding  crime  and  politics.  The  committee 
cites  specific  examples  of  corruption  and  conni\'ance  of  public  officials  throughout 
the  nation;  however,  it  states  that  no  one  should  assume  that  its  findings  "cast 
doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  great  preponderance  of  law  enforcement  and 
other  public  officials." 

The  fourth  selection,  "Patronage:  Pro  and  Con,"  is  composed  of  two  essays 
which  present  admirably  the  arguments  in  favor  of — and  in  opposition  to — 
filling  public  offices  through  the  patronage  system.  The  first  of  these  two  essays, 
"In  Defense  of  Patronage,"  was  written  by  a  well-known  political  scientist 
under  the  pseudonym  of  William  Turn.  The  author  assumes  the  role  of  a  prac- 
tical politician  and  presents  the  most  compelling  arguments  which  can  be  made 
in  favor  of  patronage.  Professor  James  K.  Pollock  in  the  second  of  these  essays, 
"The  Cost  of  the  Patronage  System,"  cogently  states  the  case  against  political 
patronage. 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  numerous  facets  of 
ethics  in  government  in  the  final  selection,  "Ethical  Standards  in  the  Federal 
Government."  In  1951  Senator  Douglas  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Ethics  in  the  Federal  Government,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  problems  and  recommendations 
presented  here  reflect  in  part  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  subcommittee. 
Senator  Douglas  opens  his  article  with  a  discussion  of  the  problems  raised  by 
the  employment  of  businessmen  in  government.  Can,  he  asks,  these  men  "be 
perfectly  fair  if  cases  come  before  them  which  directly  or  indirectly  involve  the 
company  from  which  they  came?"  Other  questions  concerning  ethics  in  govern- 
ment which  Senator  Douglas  ably  discusses  include:  the  present  and  subsequent 
relationship  of  public  administrators  with  groups  and  businesses  which  they 
nominally  regulate,  the  involvement  of  public  officials  through  gifts  and  enter- 
tainment, the  economic  and  political  involvement  of  Congressmen,  and  cam- 
paign methods. 
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HONEST  GRAFT  AND  DISHONEST  GRAFT 

William  L.  Riordan,  Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall   (New  York:   Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  1948),  pp.  3-8.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

Everybody  is  talkin'  these  days  about  Tammany  men  growin'  rich  on  graft,  but 
nobody  thinks  of  drawin'  the  distinction  between  honest  graft  and  dishonest  graft. 
There's  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two.  Yes,  many  of  our  men 
have  grown  rich  in  politics.  I  have  myself.  I've  made  a  big  fortune  out  of  the 
game,  and  I'm  gettin'  richer  every  day,  but  I've  not  gone  in  for  dishonest 
graft — blackmailin'  gamblers,  saloon-keepers,  disorderly  people,  etc. — and  neither 
has  any  of  the  men  who  have  made  big  fortunes  in  politics. 

There's  an  honest  graft,  and  I'm  an  example  of  how  it  works.  I  might  sum 
up  the  whole  thing  by  sayin':  "I  seen  my  opportunities  and  I  took  'em." 

Just  let  me  explain  by  examples.  My  party's  in  power  in  the  city,  and  it's 
goin'  to  undertake  a  lot  of  public  improvements.  Well,  I'm  tipped  off,  say,  that 
they're  going  to  lay  out  a  new  park  at  a  certain  place. 

I  see  my  opportunity  and  I  take  it.  I  go  to  that  place  and  I  buy  up  all  the 
land  I  can  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  the  board  of  this  or  that  makes  its  plan 
public,  and  there  is  a  rush  to  get  my  land,  which  nobody  cared  particular  for 
before. 

Ain't  it  perfectly  honest  to  charge  a  good  price  and  make  a  profit  on  my 
investment  and  foresight?  Of  course,  it  is.  Well,  that's  honest  graft. 

Or,  supposin'  it's  a  new  bridge  they're  goin'  to  build.  I  get  tipped  off  and  I 
buy  as  much  property  as  I  can  that  has  to  be  taken  for  approaches.  I  sell  at  my 
own  price  later  on  and  drop  some  more  money  in  the  bank. 

Wouldn't  you?  It's  just  like  lookin'  ahead  in  Wall  Street  or  in  the  coffee  or 
cotton  market.  It's  honest  graft,  and  I'm  lookin'  for  it  every  day  in  the  year.  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  that  I've  got  a  good  lot  of  it,  too. 

I'll  tell  you  of  one  case.  They  were  goin'  to  fix  up  a  big  park,  no  matter  where. 
I  got  on  to  it,  and  went  lookin'  about  for  land  in  that  neighborhood. 

I  could  get  nothin'  at  a  bargain  but  a  big  piece  of  swamp,  but  I  took  it  fast 
enough  and  held  on  to  it.  What  turned  out  was  just  what  I  counted  on.  They 
couldn't  make  the  park  complete  without  Plunkitt's  swamp,  and  they  had  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  it.  Anything  dishonest  in  that? 

Up  in  the  watershed  I  made  some  money,  too.  I  bought  up  several  bits  of 
land  there  some  years  ago  and  made  a  pretty  good  guess  that  they  would  be 
bought  up  for  water  purposes  later  by  the  city. 

Somehow,  I  always  guessed  about  right,  and  shouldn't  I  enjoy  the  profit  of  my 
foresight?  It  was  rather  amusin'  when  the  condemnation  commissioners  came 
along  and  found  piece  after  piece  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  George  Plunkitt  of 
the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District,  New  York  City.  They  wondered  how  I  knew 
just  what  to  buy.  The  answer  is — I  seen  my  opportunity  and  I  took  it.  I  haven't 
confined  myself  to  land;  anything  that  pays  is  in  my  line. 
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For  instance,  the  city  is  repavin'  a  street  and  has  several  hundred  thousand 
old  granite  blocks  to  sell.  I  am  on  hand  to  buy,  and  I  know  just  what  they  are 
worth. 

How?  Never  mind  that.  I  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  this  business  for  a  while, 
but  once  a  newspaper  tried  to  do  me.  It  got  some  outside  men  to  come  over 
from  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey  to  bid  against  me. 

Was  I  done?  Not  much.  I  went  to  each  of  the  men  and  said:  "How  many  of 
these  250,000  stones  do  you  want?"  One  said  20,000,  and  another  wanted 
15,000,  and  another  wanted  10,000.  I  said:  "All  right,  let  me  bid  for  the  lot,  and 
I'll  give  each  of  you  all  you  want  for  nothin'." 

They  agreed,  of  course.  Then  the  auctioneer  yelled:  "How  much  am  I  bid 
for  these  250,000  fine  pavin'  stones?" 

"Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,"  says  I. 

"Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents!"  screamed  the  auctioneer.  "Oh,  that's  a  joke!  Give 
me  a  real  bid." 

He  found  the  bid  was  real  enough.  My  rivals  stood  silent.  I  got  the  lot  for 
$2.50  and  gave  them  their  share.  That's  how  the  attempt  to  do  Plunkitt  ended, 
and  that's  how  all  such  attempts  end. 

I've  told  you  how  I  got  rich  by  honest  graft.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  most 
politicians  who  are  accused  of  robbin'  the  city  get  rich  the  same  way. 

They  didn't  steal  a  dollar  from  the  city  treasury.  They  just  seen  their  op- 
portunities and  took  them.  That  is  why,  when  a  reform  administration  comes  in 
and  spends  a  half  million  dollars  in  tryin'  to  find  the  public  robberies  they 
talked  about  in  the  campaign,  they  don't  find  them. 

The  books  are  always  all  right.  The  money  m  the  city  treasury  is  all  right. 
Everything  is  all  right.  All  they  can  show  is  that  the  Tammany  heads  of  de- 
partments looked  after  their  friends,  within  the  law,  and  gave  them  what  op- 
portunities they  could  to  make  honest  graft.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that's  never 
goin'  to  hurt  Tammany  with  the  people.  Every  good  man  looks  after  his  friends, 
and  any  man  who  doesn't  isn't  likely  to  be  popular.  If  I  have  a  good  thing  to 
hand  out  in  private  life,  I  give  it  to  a  friend.  Why  shouldn't  I  do  the  same  in 
public  life? 

Another  kind  of  honest  graft.  Tammany  has  raised  a  good  many  salaries. 
There  was  an  awful  howl  by  the  reformers,  but  don't  you  know  that  Tammany 
gains  ten  votes  for  every  one  it  lost  by  salary  raisin'? 

The  Wall  Street  banker  thinks  it  shameful  to  raise  a  department  clerk's 
salary  from  $1500  to  $1800  a  year,  but  every  man  who  draws  a  salary  himself 
says:  "That's  all  right.  I  wish  it  was  me."  And  he  feels  very  much  like  votin' 
the  Tammany  ticket  on  election  day,  just  out  of  sympathy. 

Tammany  was  beat  m  1901  because  the  people  were  deceived  into  believin' 
that  it  worked  dishonest  graft.  They  didn't  draw  a  distinction  between  dis- 
honest and  honest  graft,  but  they  saw  that  some  Tammany  men  grew  rich,  and 
supposed  they  had  been  robbin'  the  city  treasury  or  levyin'  blackmail  on  dis- 
orderly houses,  or  workin'  in  with  the  gamblers  and  lawbreakers. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  if  nothing  else,  why  should  the  Tammany  leaders  go 
into  such  dirty  business,  when  there  is  so  much  honest  graft  lyin'  around  when 
they  are  in  power?  Did  you  ever  consider  that? 
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Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  sav  that  I  don't  own  a  dishonest  dollar.  If  my 
worst  enemy  was  given  the  job  of  writin'  my  epitaph  when  I'm  gone,  he 
couldn't  do  more  than  write: 

"George  W.  Plunkitt.  He  Seen  His  Opportunities,  and  He  Took  'Em." 


BOSS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Lester  Velie,  "Boss  of  California,"  The  Reader's  Digest,  November,  1949, 
pp.  103-107;  adapted  from  "The  Secret  Boss  of  California,"  Collier's,  Aug.  13 
and  20,  1949.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Mr.  Velie  is  a  well-known  journalist. 


There's  a  man  in  California  today  who  holds  no  public  office  and  is  responsible 
only  to  the  interests  that  hire  him.  Yet  he  can  push  laws  through  the  legisla- 
ture or  stop  them  cold;  elect  mayors,  judges,  attorneys  general;  make  or  break 
governors. 

Called  "the  kingpin  California  lobbyist,"  Arthur  H.  Samish  modestly  registers 
himself  as  "legislative  represcntati\e  of  the  California  State  Brewers'  Institute." 
A  six-foot-two,  300-pound  mountain  of  a  man  with  the  mobile  face  of  an  actor 
and  the  forthright  mouth  of  a  stevedore,  he  falls  into  no  easy  identifying  political 
niche.  He  is  neither  labor  boss,  press  lord,  financial  nabob,  nor  a  Huey  Long 
rabblerouser.  Unlike  Boss  Pendergast  or  Crump,  Samish  is  a  political  boss 
without  party  or  precinct  organizations.  He  bosses  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats with  equal  impartiality. 

What  does  he  ha\e?  He  himself  describes  it  as  "an  endless  chain  of  political 
strength"  whose  strongest  links  are  "the  little  fellows"  of  the  industries  that 
hire  him  as  a  lobbyist:  the  44,000  license  holders  who  sell  liquor  and  beer;  the 
growers  of  barley  and  hops;  the  truckers  who  haul  the  stuff;  the  culinary  workers, 
musicians,  and  other  employees  of  many  spots  where  liquor  is  served. 

"A  nucleus  of  500,000  people  protecting  their  investment  and  the  livelihood 
of  their  kiddies,"  says  Artie.  "I  have  the  damnedest  political  machine  you  ever 
saw." 

But  Samish  has  other  strong  links  in  the  chain.  He  has  campaign  money,  bar- 
rels of  it,  supplied  by  clients  who  ask  no  accounting.  He  has — when  he  marches 
to  the  political  wars — the  use  of  practically  e\ery  billboard  in  California,  also 
supplied  by  obliging  clients. 

Another  link  in  Artie's  chain  is  California's  Board  of  Equalization,  administer- 
ing the  state  liquor  laws,  granting  and  re\'oking  licenses.  It  has  important  dis- 
cretionary powers  over  a  wide  range  of  taxes  and  over  assessments  affecting  vast 
corporations  as  well  as  sales  taxes  affecting  small  merchants.  Its  potentialities 
as  a  political  pork  barrel  are  second  only  to  the  state  legislature.  Close  friends 
of  Samish,  as  well  as  critics,  say  the  board  "is  in  the  palm  of  Artie's  hand" 
because  he  can  see  to  the  election  of  its  four  members. 

Lobbyists  usually  perform  the  legitimate  function  of  bringing  their  clients' 
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interests  to  the  attention  of  the  lawmakers.  But  Samish,  a  practical  man,  went 
right  to  the  heart  of  his  problem.  Why  bother  with  such  chancy  methods  as 
marshaling  arguments  before  legislative  committees?  Why  not  control  the  legis- 
lator himself?  Surest  way  to  control  a  legislator:  elect  him. 

The  writer  asked  Governor  Earl  Warren  of  California:  "Who  has  more  in- 
fluence with  the  legislature,  you  or  Artie  Samish?" 

The  Governor  replied:  "On  matters  that  affect  his  clients,  Artie  unquestion- 
ably has  more  power  than  the  governor." 

Matters  that  affect  Artie's  clients  include  legislation  on  beer,  liquor,  motor- 
buses,  railroads,  cigarettes — and  have  included  banks,  building  and  loan  com- 
panies, race  tracks,  chemicals. 

In  other  states  brewers  pay  an  average  of  $2.03  per  barrel  in  excise  taxes.  In 
California  they  pay  62  cents.  License  fees  are  nominal  there. 

"Even  when  the  state  was  running  70-million-dollar  deficits  and  they  were 
hitting  up  other  industries,  we  held  our  rates  at  the  present  level,"  Artie  says. 
"What  more  could  I  do  for  my  clients?" 

Artie  sponsors  nothing  openly.  Operating  in  the  shadows,  he  provides  no 
visible  target  for  rebellious  voters.  Only  the  motorbus  companies  that  hire  him 
knew  that  Artie  was  the  genius  behind  a  successful  referendum  that  saves  them 
millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  yearly.  In  California  the  people  can  vote  their  own 
laws  directly  by  appro\ing  them  at  a  referendum  in  a  general  election.  Artie 
plastered  the  state's  billboards  with  pictures  of  a  giant  hog  and  a  slogan: 
"Drive  the  hog  from  the  road.  Vote  Yes  on  proposition  No.  2"  (the  bus  tax 
proposal). 

"Neither  the  hog  nor  the  slogan  had  nothin'  to  do  with  the  tax  measure," 
Artie  told  me.  "But  nobody  likes  a  road  hog.  So,  of  course,  the  people  voted  yes 
to  drive  him  off  the  road.  Yes,  for  my  tax  proposition."  .  .  . 

Ten  years  ago,  legislative  investigators  quoted  Samish  as  saying,  "I'm  the 
governor  of  the  legislature.  To  hell  with  the  governor  of  the  state!" 

To  his  hotel  rooms  flow  the  favor  seekers,  the  lawgivers,  the  law  enforcers. 
Each  brings  Artie  bits  of  information.  For  Samish  must  know  in  intimate  detail 
what  goes  on.  Artie  describes  his  political  espionage  system  as  "the  damnedest 
Gestapo  you  ever  saw." 

"Here's  what  you've  done  since  you've  been  in  California,"  he  said  to  this 
writer.  One  by  one  he  confronted  me  with  conversations  with  assemblymen, 
senators  and  state  officials — conversations  which  I  had  thought  were  private. 

Members  of  his  corps  of  informers  sit  in  on  legislative  hearings,  which  Artie 
never  attends.  They  report  on  casual  conversations  in  hotel  lobbies  and  in  the 
Capitol's  halls.  Hotel  bellboys  and  assembly  and  senate  pages  use  their  eyes  and 
ears  for  Artie. 

His  intelligence  system  includes  complete  dossiers  on  people  in  office — what 
lodges  a  man  belongs  to,  his  weaknesses,  how  many  votes  he  won  by.  "We  really 
make  a  business  of  this  thing,"  Samish  says.  All  this  is  supplemented  by  Artie's 
shrewd  ability  to  probe  character  quickly,  a  native  talent  sharpened  by  33  years' 
battle  of  wits  in  California's  political  jungles.  "I  can  tell  quick  if  a  man  wants  a 
baked  potato,  a  girl,  or  money,"  he  says. 

California  had  a  chance  to  learn  in  detail,  more  than  a  decade  ago,  about  the 
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Samish  political  operation.  First  to  challenge  Samish  after  years  of  undisputed 
bossism  was  a  Sacramento  grand  jury,  called  into  special  session  in  1938  to  sift 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  legislature.  The  grand  jury  questioned  California's 
lobbyists,  including  Samish,  who  soon  became  the  chief  target.  .  .  . 

Samish  told  the  grand  jury  that  California  brewers,  with  some  exceptions, 
tax  themselves  five  cents  per  barrel  to  raise  a  yearly  $1 50,000  "Educational  Fund." 
Samish  has  such  unquestioned  control  over  this  fund  that  he  is  permitted  to 
destroy  the  canceled  checks  drawn  against  it.  This  fund  pays  Samish's  salary  and 
normally  is  also  used  to  support  candidates  for  the  legislature. 

For  special  crises,  such  as  the  Drys'  attempt  to  bring  local  option  to  Cali- 
fornia last  year  [1948],  Samish  can  muster  much  more.  "The  fight  against  the 
Drys  cost  $750,000,"  Samish  told  me.  "The  big  boys  paid  the  bills;  the  little 
fellows  did  the  work." 

Artie  explained  his  campaign  methods  to  me:  "If  you're  my  candidate  you 
become  everybody's  (i.e.,  the  bartender's,  the  teamster's,  the  musician's,  the 
liquor  clerk's)  problem  day  and  night.  I  may  put  a  man  in  charge  of  you  or  send 
in  a  whole  team  of  workers.  I'm  not  interested  in  giving  you  contributions.  I'll 
spend  ten  times  as  much  as  the  other  fellow  if  necessary.  I'm  interested  in 
electing  you." 

For  years,  perceptive  observers  in  California  have  been  able  to  predict  winning 
candidates  by  noting  which  had  their  pictures  in  the  bars.  Another  sure-fire 
way  of  picking  political  winners  in  California  is  to  see  whose  pictures  dominate 
the  billboards.  Most  of  the  4,000  billboards  in  the  state  are  leased  by  Artie's  beer, 
liquor  and  cigarette  clients. 

Samish  usually  concentrates  his  activities  on  the  races  for  the  legislature. 
"Give  me  an  assemblyman,  and  you  can  have  all  the  mayors  in  California,"  he 
says. 

It  is  estimated  that  Samish  controls  a  hard  core  of  30  assemblymen  (out  of  a 
possible  80).  Dominating  the  biggest  block  of  votes,  he  is  able  to  trade.  So 
firm  is  his  grip  on  the  legislature  that  other  lobbyists,  to  be  successful,  follow 
a  simple  rule:  they  lobby  Samish. 

In  California  the  majority  party  does  not  organize  the  assembly  and  name 
the  speaker  and  committees  as  in  most  other  states.  At  Sacramento  the  speaker 
is  elected  by  all  parties  and  then  he  names  the  committees.  To  win  the  speak- 
er's job,  the  successful  candidate  must  make  promises  in  advance  to  give  im- 
portant committee  assignments  to  those  who  will  support  him.  In  the  hectic 
trading  that  precedes  every  legislative  session,  a  Samish  favorite  usually  captures 
the  speakership  and  with  it  the  important  committee  posts.  Speakers  don't  rack 
their  brains  about  suitable  timber  for  committees  in  which  Artie  is  interested. 
Artie  always  has  suggestions. 

Armed  with  a  commanding  block  of  votes,  a  friendly  speaker  and  key  com- 
mittees, Artie  is  ready  for  all  eventualities  in  the  legislature.  .  .  . 

What  can  California  do  about  the  boss  who  wields  this  power?  Paradoxically, 
no  other  state  in  the  Union  has  so  many  reforms  aimed  at  overcoming  political 
bossism.  State  and  city  jobs  are  almost  all  civil  service;  most  local  elections 
are  nonpartisan.  Candidates  can  thumb  their  noses  at  political  machines  by 
running  in  both  Republican  and  Democrat  primaries  at  the  same  time.  Cross- 
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filing— as  it  is  known  in  California— has  killed  off  party  bosses.  But  it  has  also 
weakened  the  two-party  system  and,  with  it,  party  responsibility. 

In  a  state  where  parties  designate  candidates  Samish  would  have  to  capture 
a  whole  party  to  control  the  legislature.  In  California  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  cap- 
ture individuals.  In  other  states  a  candidate  receives  party  campaign  funds. 
In  California  he  is  largely  on  his  own.  It  costs  as  much  as  $5,000  to  run  suc- 
cessfully for  the  legislature.  With  no  party  to  put  up  $5,000  to  win  a  $1,200 
senator's  or  assemblyman's  job,  who  will  put  up  the  money?  The  answer:  the 
new-type  lobbyist  bosses  who  collect  stables  of  legislators.  Chief  of  these  is 
Samish. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND  POLITICS 


Third  Interim  Report,  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in 
Interstate  Commerce  ("Kefauver  Committee"),  S.  Rept.  307,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  1951,  pp.  183-187. 


The  most  shocking  revelation  of  the  testimony  before  the  committee  is  the 
extent  of  official  corruption  and  connivance  in  facilitating  and  promoting  or- 
ganized crime.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  our  revelations  cast 
doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  great  preponderance  of  law-enforcement  and 
other  public  officials.  On  the  contrary,  our  findings  and  conclusions  relate  only 
to  a  small  but  disturbing  minority  of  such  officials.  The  committee  found  evi- 
dence of  corruption  and  connivance  at  all  levels  of  government — Federal,  State, 
and  local.  The  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  Federal  Government  officials  is 
primarily  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  income-tax  laws.  Certain 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  California  conceived  the  scheme 
of  selling  stock  which  they  owned  in  a  company  that  they  controlled  to  persons 
who  were  likely  to  have  trouble  with  their  income  taxes.  The  stock  was  worth- 
less, but  its  purchase  assured  immunity  from  a  too-careful  scrutiny  of  income-tax 
returns.  This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  Bureau  as  a  whole;  most  of  these  em- 
ployees have  been  discharged  and  some  ha\e  been  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 

jury. 

The  evidence  of  corruption  and  connivance  with  organized  crime  in  State  and 
local  government  is  present  in  four  different  forms: 

( 1 )  Direct  bribe  or  protection  payments  are  made  to  law-enforcement  oflScials, 
so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  specific  criminal  activities. 

(2)  Political  influence  and  pressure  of  important  officials  or  political  leaders 
is  used  to  protect  criminal  activities  or  further  the  interests  of  criminal  gangs. 

(3)  Law-enforcement  officials  are  found  in  the  possession  of  unusual  and  un- 
explained wealth. 

(4)  Law-enforcement  officials  participate  directly  in  the  business  of  organized 
crime. 
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Just  before  his  death,  James  Ragen,  head  of  Continental  Press,  told  the  State's 
attorney  that  over  a  3-year  period,  the  wire  service  had  in  the  past  paid  out 
$600,000  in  political  contributions. 

Evidence  of  Direct  Payments  to  Officials 

At  the  local  level,  the  committee  received  evidence  of  corruption  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  connivance  with  criminal  gangs  in  every  city  in  which 
it  held  hearings.  The  testimony  at  the  Tampa  hearings  indicates  that  Sheriff 
Culbreath,  of  Hillsborough  Count)',  was  the  center  of  the  criminal  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  gambling  laws.  Evidence  was  received  of  direct  and  regular  pay- 
ments of  protection  money  by  gamblers  to  Culbreath  and  to  other  law-enforce- 
ment officials  in  Tampa. 

The  sordid  story  of  direct  payments  to  law-enforcement  officials,  in  return  for 
the  protection  of  criminals,  is  repeated  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  "bag"  man  for 
a  Captain  Elwell  would  come  into  the  station  house  with  his  pockets  bulging  with 
money.  Three  thousand  dollars  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  month  was  alleged  to 
have  been  paid  in  each  of  38  police  districts  or  approximately  $152,000  a  month, 
not  counting  payments  to  the  higher  ups.  In  New  York  City  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Gross  bookmaking  empire  paid  over  $1,000,000  a  year  for  police 
protection.  In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  a  deputy  sheriff  is  alleged  to  have  turned  over 
to  the  wife  of  the  sheriff  seven,  eight,  ten,  and  eleven  thousand  dollars  at  a 
time  in  cash  and  obtained  signed  receipts  therefor.  In  Jackson  County,  Mo. 
(K.  C),  some  deputy  sheriffs  were  on  the  payrolls  of  slot-machine  distributors 
and  taverns  that  violated  the  liquor  laws.  In  Los  Angeles,  at  least  half  a  dozen 
police  officers  "borrowed"  money  from  the  Guarantee  Finance  Co.,  a  big  book- 
making  operation.  One  suspended  officer  worked  as  a  collector  from  book- 
makers for  the  Guarantee  Finance  Co.  during  the  period  of  his  suspension.  An 
entry  of  $108,000  on  the  books  of  the  Guarantee  Finance  Co.  for  "juice"  un- 
doubtedly indicates  payoffs  to  law-enforcement  officials.  The  strong  box  which 
Sheriff  Grosch  of  Orleans  Parish,  La.,  bought  with  such  elaborate  precautions 
at  a  time  when  he  was  a  city  detective,  was  intended  to  keep  not  his  legitimate 
earnings  but  the  fruits  of  his  betrayal  of  the  public  trust — protection  money  from 
law  violators.  But  his  official  behavior  was  similar  to  that  of  many  other  im- 
portant law-enforcement  officials  in  the  New  Orleans  area.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  extraordinary  story  of  Moit}',  who  discovered  that  he  could  not  stay  in  the 
slot-machine  business  without  paying  "ice." 

There  is  also  the  case  of  former  Police  Chief  George  Reyer,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  once  was  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs. 
Squeezed  by  a  change  in  administrations,  Reyer  took  his  pension  and  switched 
to  the  wire  service  payroll  at  $100  a  week  without  the  loss  of  a  payday. 

Law  enforcement  has  been  an  easy  road  to  affluence  for  many  law-enforcement 
officials.  The  case  of  Dan  "Tubbo"  Gilbert,  "the  richest  police  officer  in  the 
world,"  who  was  chief  investigator  in  the  State  attorney's  office  in  Chicago,  is 
well  known.  Such  officials  as  "King"  Clancy,  sheriff  of  Jefferson  Parish,  La.,  and 
Walter  Clark,  sheriff  of  Broward  County,  Fla.,  have  grown  rich,  powerful,  and 
arrogant  from  their  association  with  the  underworld  elements  who  ran  the 
gambling  and  prostitution  enterprises  in  their  jurisdictions.  There  are  many 
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other  illustrations  in  the  testimony  before  the  committee.  Typical  of  this  is  the 
fortunate  economic  position  of  John  English,  the  city  commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  police  department  of  East  St.  Louis,  who  was  able  to  obtain  a  $100,00.0 
summer  home,  various  interests  in  real  estate  in  East  St.  Louis,  interests  in -a 
restaurant  and  a  gas  station,  on  a  salary  of  $4,500  to  $6,000.  The  fact  that  the 
city  was  wide  open  for  years  and  only  two  or  three  gambling  arrests  were  made 
in  1950  may  have  some  relation  to  the  commissioner's  wealth. 

Politics  Used  to  Paralyze  Police 

The  attempt  to  paralyze  law  enforcement  by  political  means  is  encountered 
again  and  again  in  the  testimony  before  the  committee.  The  success  of  mobster 
Frank  Costello  in  exercising  control  over  the  New  York  County  Democratic 
organization  is  typical  of  what  one  can  expect  from  the  alliance  between  politics 
and  crime.  Mobster  Joe  Adonis'  influence  upon  the  Kings  County  (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.)  Democratic  organization  may  go  far  to  explain  why  neither  he  nor  a 
major  subordinate  like  Anastasia  was  ever  subjected  to  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment. The  committee  developed  at  great  length  the  extraordinary  attempt  by 
Binaggio,  a  powerful  political  leader,  to  acquire  control  of  the  Police  Board  of 
Kansas  City  so  that  he  could  install  his  candidate  Braun  as  chief  of  police. 
Binaggio  finally  offered  a  substantial  bribe  to  one  of  the  commissioners  who  had 
refused  to  go  along  with  his  program.  Gene  Burnett,  police  chief  of  Granite 
City,  111.,  was  apparently  willing  to  close  down  the  gambling  places  and  the 
handbooks  in  his  town,  but  the  orders  from  the  mayor  were  to  let  them  operate 
as  that  is  how  the  city  council  wanted  it.  There  is  more  than  a  remote  connec- 
tion between  the  orders  to  Police  Chief  Short  of  Miami  to  "lay  off"  gambling, 
"although  the  city  could  be  closed  in  a  matter  of  hours,"  and  the  fact  that 
one  of  Miami's  councilmen  had  had  many  extremely  profitable  deals  with 
Harold  Salvey,  a  member  of  the  S  and  G  Syndicate.  The  story  of  Governor 
Fuller  Warren  of  Florida  is  told  elsewhere.  After  accepting  a  huge  campaign 
contribution  from  William  H.  Johnston,  who  has  close  connections  with  present 
and  past  members  of  the  Capone  syndicate,  Warren  allowed  the  power  of  his 
office  to  be  used  by  the  Capone  syndicate  in  its  successful  effort  to  muscle  into 
Miami  Beach  gambling.  Most  recently  Warren  has  reinstated  Sheriff  James 
Sullivan  of  Miami  without  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  serious  evidence 
and  charges  brought  against  Sullivan  before  this  committee. 

There  was  considerable  evidence  before  the  committee  concerning  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns  by  gamblers  and  gangsters.  For  example,  Molasky 
contributed  $2,500  to  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  Missouri  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  be  given  the  right  to  name  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Police  Board. 
When  he  was  unable  to  do  so  he  claimed  to  have  been  double-crossed.  Pat 
Noonan,  an  associate  of  the  mobsters  in  the  Binaggio  gang,  did  considerable 
political  work  in  the  campaign  to  elect  Governor  Smith.  Much  of  his  expenses 
were  paid  by  persons  involved  in  violations  of  the  gambling  laws.  The  fact  that 
Emilio  Georgetti,  "the  Gambling  King  of  San  Mateo  County,"  worked  "like 
hell"  for  the  election  of  Sheriff  McGrath  and  "accumulated  a  httle  money  for 
the  campaign"  did  not  hurt  him  in  his  gambling  operations. 

Evidence  has  also  been  presented  to  the  committee  that  certain  law-enforce- 
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ment  officials  or  their  relatives  not  only  received  protection  money  from  gangsters 
but  that  they  actually  ran  gambling  operations  themselves.  The  bookmaking 
operation  which  was  run  right  in  Sheriff  Culbreath's  office  by  his  brother  and  an 
employee  of  the  sheriff  may  or  may  not  have  been  as  insignificant  as  the  sheriff 
tried  to  show.  But  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  for  the  partnership  which 
Sheriff  Clark  of  Broward  County  had  in  the  Broward  Novelty  Co.  This  company 
operated  bolita  games  (policy)  and  slot  machines  and  provided  the  sheriff  with 
his  principal  source  of  income.  The  participation  of  public  officials  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  in  the  operation  of  slot  machines  has  almost  come  to  have  the 
status  of  an  established  institution. 

It  is  obvious  that  law-enforcement  officials  who  are  themselves  engaged  in 
gambling  operations  will  have  no  special  desire  to  enforce  gambling  statutes. 

Public  Responsibility 

The  active  participation  of  an  informed  public  is  essential  to  the  correction 
of  the  conditions  which  the  committee's  investigation  has  shown  to  exist  through- 
out the  country.  The  committee  has  emphasized  time  and  again  that  organized 
crime  cannot  exist  without  political  protection.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  vot- 
ing public  to  insure  that  their  representative  governments  at  all  levels  are  made 
up  of  men  who  are  not  open  to  corruption  or  persuasion  by  criminals  and 
racketeers. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations,  the  committee  has  seen  numerous  examples 
of  public  apathy  toward  the  operations  of  organized  crime  and  its  alliance  with 
officials  at  various  levels  of  government.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  segment  of  public  opinion  in  many  cities  that  believes  that 
gambling,  in  some  cases  "just  a  little  gambling,"  is  good  for  business,  and  that 
strict  enforcement  of  the  antigambling  laws  would  be  a  mistake.  This  attitude 
on  the  part  of  normally  law-abiding  citizens  can  only  come  from  a  failure  to 
comprehend  the  violence  and  racketeering  which  inevitably  accompany  gambling 
operations,  and  the  extent  of  the  resulting  damage  to  the  economic  and  social 
fabric. 

The  theory  that  gambling  is  good  for  business  was  expounded  in  Kansas 
City,  in  Las  Vegas,  and  in  Miami.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  huge  sums 
which  accrue  as  a  result  of  gambling  are  pocketed  by  criminals,  hoodlums,  and 
corrupt  politicians,  and  the  general  public  receives  little  or  no  part  of  the  income 
from  the  milking  operations  carried  on  by  the  big-time  gamblers. 

It  is  established  practice  for  big-time  gamblers  and  gambling  syndicates  to 
contribute  generously  to  charities,  fraternal  organizations,  and  other  worthy  causes 
as  part  of  their  program  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  community  and  con- 
vince the  public  that  while  more  or  less  illegal,  their  activities  are  thoroughly 
moral. 

In  the  light  of  the  tremendous  profits  which  gamblers  enjoy  so  long  as  the 
public  will  tolerate  their  operations,  they  can  well  afford  to  expend  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  cloak  themselves  with  an  aura  of  public-spiritedness. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  committee  that  as  a  result  of  its  investigations  and  report 
specific  legislation  aimed  at  dealing  with  organized  criminal  activity  will  be 
enacted.  .  .  . 
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However,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  suggested  legisla- 
tion and  reforms  rests  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Unless  the  public 
expresses  an  afhrmative  desire  for  the  ehmmation  of  organized  criminal  opera- 
tions and  official  corruption  through  the  continued  exercise  of  the  vote,  through 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  such  organizations  as  local  and  State  crime 
commissions,  and  through  the  careful  attention  to  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of 
the  men  whom  they  employ  to  go\crn  them,  there  can  be  no  real  and  lasting 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  organized  criminal  activity  in  this  country. 


PATRONAGE:  PRO  AND  CON 
IN  DEFENSE  OF  PATRONAGE 


William  Turn,-  "In  Defense  of  Patronage,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  189  (January,  1937),  pp.  22-28. 
Reprinted  by  permission.  The  author,  a  well-known  political  scientist,  used  the 
pseudonym  William  Turn  in  writing  this  article. 


In  an  era  which  places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  value  of  so-called  "ex- 
pert" opinion,  there  is  something  unreasonable  in  the  hysterical  indictments 
of  political  patronage  which  are  made  today  with  little  or  no  actual  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  about. 

Almost  thirty  years  of  practical  political  experience  have  given  me  a  real 
insight  into  the  subject,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  attackers  of  the  patronage 
system  are  guilty  of  an  unpatriotic  act  against  an  inherent  and  necessary  part 
of  our  American  political  system.  The  true  cause  for  the  introduction  of  the 
spoils  system  was  the  triumph  of  democracy.  Today  it  remains  the  one  realistic 
device  for  permitting  the  majority  of  the  people  to  mold  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  people  as  a  whole  are  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  must  be  organized.  What  is  more  (and  this  is  going  to  be  a  terrible 
shock  to  the  starry-eyed  reformers),  they  have  to  be  pushed  around  and  coaxed 
or  dragged  to  the  polls  to  exercise  the  hard-won  privilege  of  the  franchise. 
Thousands  of  people  never  vote  because  the  registration  dates  pass  before  the 
campaign  gets  exciting,  and  they  are  not  interested  enough  to  make  the  effort 
to  qualify.  Others  get  wildly  excited  about  issues  or  candidates  between  election 
days  and  damn  the  government  from  first  to  last,  but  forget  all  about  their  ob- 
jections on  election  day.  To  prod  these  lazy  ones  into  action,  to  insure  that  our 
democratic  form  of  government  will  remain  truly  democratic  and  representative 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  people  and  not  just  of  a  selfish  few,  militant  party  or- 
ganizations are  essential.  Tliere  must  be  drilling  and  training,  hard  work  with  the 
awkward  squad,  and  an  occasional  dress  parade. 
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This  work  requires  the  labor  of  many  men.  There  must  be  precinct  captains 
and  ward  leaders  and  district  representatives.  ... 

What  then  could  be  more  reasonable  than  for  good  citizens  who  have  dis- 
played their  ability  and  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  democracy  within 
their  party  to  be  picked  for  responsible  service  with  the  government  when  there 
are  positions  to  be  filled?  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  we  need  more  training 
in  our  schools  in  preparation  for  public  service;  but  I  wonder  what  better  train- 
ing there  could  be  than  the  practical  lessons  which  are  a  part  of  the  orderly  and 
disciplined  advancement  in  the  organization?  Recognition  in  party  organizations, 
hke  recognition  anywhere  else,  comes  in  proportion  to  good  service  rendered.  .  .  . 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  "the  spoils  system"  is  something  which 
Andrew  Jackson  turned  loose  on  a  previously  pure  and  unsuspecting  world,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  desire  of  leaders  to  surround  themselves  with 
loyal  and  trustworthy  supporters  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  understandable  phe- 
nomenon which  is  as  old  as  time  itself.  The  very  founding  of  our  Nation  de- 
pended on  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  a  few  daring  men,  and  the  administration 
of  our  first  great  President,  George  Washington,  took  into  consideration  the 
importance  of  placing  in  office  those  who  were  "supporters  of  the  system."  There 
is  evidence,  too,  that  this  famous  statesman  made  his  appointments  with  an  eye 
to  geographic  distribution,  realizing  that  such  action  was  both  fair  and  wise. 
When  he  had  appointments  to  make  from  areas  in  which  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted, he  asked  for  recommendations  from  the  Congressmen  from  those 
districts,  because,  as  he  very  properly  believed,  their  local  knowledge  gave  their 
words  special  weight. 

Patronage  appointments  for  demonstrated  party  loyalty  seem  to  me  most 
likely  to  promote  efficiency.  Too  light  weight  is  given  to  the  protection  which 
patronage  gives  the  government  against  bureaucratic  sabotage,  which  its  enemies 
naively  deny  on  the  theory  that  "th'e  spoils"  are  distributed  in  grab-bag  fashion, 
with  those  having  the  longest  reach  taking  home  the  prizes.  The  occasional  ad- 
ministrations which  have  ignored  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  fair  play  in  dis- 
tributing patronage  have  been  short-lived.  It  is  only  common  sense  for  an  or- 
ganization which  wants  to  maintain  unity  and  strength  in  its  own  ranks  to  grant 
recognition  on  a  completely  democratic  basis. 

As  for  the  quality  of  the  appointments,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
patronage  is  a  reward  to  those  who  have  worked  for  party  victory,  it  is  also  the 
test  of  a  party's  fitness  to  remain  in  office.  Every  bad  appointment  weakens  the 
party's  power.  Dr.  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  of  Harvard  University,  reported  for  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel: 

"You  cannot  take  offices  with  vast  powers  attached  to  them  'out  of  politics,' 
for  politics  is  not  a  bottle  or  any  other  variety  of  container.  Politics  is  the  strug- 
gle for  power.  Where  there  is  power,  there  is  politics.  What  you  can  do,  and  what 
you  must  do,  is  to  make  politics  responsible." 

That  is  just  what  patronage  does.  .  .  .  Patronage  appointments  are  based 
on  demonstrated  ability  in  the  organization,  and  they  are  the  result  of  thoughtful 
investigation  and  appraisal  which  is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
record  of  the  party  is  involved.  It  is  my  guess  that  the  application  files  and  the 
appointment  procedure  of  the  party  organizations  as  they  are  maintained  today 
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would  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  personnel  department  of  any 
large  industry  and  of  the  civil  service  commissions  themselves!   .  . 


PATRONAGE:  PRO  AND  CON 
THE  COST  OF  THE  PATRONAGE  SYSTEM 

James  Kerr  Pollock,  "The  Cost  of  the  Patronage  System,"  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  PoUtical  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  189  (January,  1937), 
pp.  29-33.  Reprinted  by  permission.  James  Kerr  Pollock,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor 
of  Political  Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Patronage  costs  may  be  listed  under  three  heads:  losses  of  a  general,  moral  char- 
acter; losses  to  political  parties;  and  losses  in  public  administration. 

Moral  Losses 

As  to  the  first  item,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment is  traceable  to  the  system  of  choosing  public  officials  on  a  political  and 
not  on  a  merit  basis.  .  .  . 

It  has  often  been  contended  that  patronage  is  a  necessary  aid  to  political 
leadership  in  this  country.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  our 
greatest  governors — Grover  Cleveland,  Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  Judson  Har- 
mon, Hiram  Johnson,  and  Albert  Ritchie,  to  name  a  few — men  whose  political 
leadership  was  undoubted  and  of  a  high  order,  were  not  merely  advocates  of  civil 
service  but  were  responsible  for  its  establishment  in  their  respective  states.  .  .  . 

Losses  to  Political  Parties 

So  far  as  the  parties  are  concerned,  it  should  be  clear  to  wise  politicians  that 
the  barter  of  jobs  prevents  them  from  functioning  properly  as  formulators  of 
public  policy.  They  are  so  engrossed  with  the  task  of  handing  out  the  loaves  and 
fishes  that  they  have  no  time  for  their  most  vital  function  in  the  democratic 
state,  namely,  the  formulation  and  discussion  of  public  policies.  They  have  as- 
sumed that  patronage  is  a  necessary  instrument  with  which  to  gain  control  or 
keep  control  of  the  government.  But  the  instances  are  now  multiplying  to  show 
what  a  genuine  detriment  to  the  party  the  spoils  system  really  is.  For  every 
appointment  which  is  made,  perhaps  a  dozen  disappointed  persons  are  made 
to  grumble — the  one  appointed  in  many  cases  becoming  an  ingrate.  .  .  . 

Losses  in  Public  Administration 
The  most  concrete  instances  of  loss  to  the  people  of  this  country  arising  out 
of  our  spoils  system  may  be  found  in  the  operation  of  our  public  services.  In 
public  administration,  specific  items  of  cost  may  be  enumerated  and  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  wastefulness  of  the  patronage  system  pointed  out. 
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First  of  all,  the  cost  of  turnover  in  the  public  service  is  considerable.  .  .  .  Fre- 
quent changes  in  public  positions,  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  cost  the 
taxpayer  a  very  sizable  sum  every  year- — a  sum  which  few  business  concerns  would 
tolerate  or  would  be  able  to  pay. 

Another  loss  under  the  patronage  system  is  occasioned  by  loose  pay-roll  prac- 
tices. The  usual  spoils  system  is  not  interested  in  a  careful  check-up  of  positions 
on  the  pay  roll.  The  spoilsman  is  interested  only  in  getting  as  many  noses  in  the 
public  trough  as  possible.  Even  if  fictitious  names  should  appear  on  pay  rolls, 
even  if  pay-roll  padding  should  be  indulged  in,  he  is  not  concerned.  Consequently 
the  waste  of  public  money  through  pay-roll  padding,  or  through  embezzlement, 
is  considerable.  .  .  . 

Under  most  patronage  systems  there  is  also  discoverable  an  absence  of  careful 
supervision  over  hours  of  work,  vacations,  and  sick  leave.  When  an  employee 
gets  a  job  on  the  basis  of  political  influence,  he  is  likely  to  hold  it  as  long  as 
his  political  sponsor  desires.  What  kind  of  work  the  employee  does,  how  regular 
he  is  in  his  hours  of  work,  whether  he  stays  away  from  his  work  for  days  at  a 
time,  are  matters  which  may  irk  his  administrative  superior,  but  that  official  can 
do  little  or  nothing  about  it.  There  is  no  incentive  under  the  patronage  system 
to  check  up  on  employees  to  see  that  they  give  efficient  service.  To  antagonize 
politicall)  influential  employees  is  to  incur  the  wrath  of  politicians  who  are 
quite  able  and  willing  to  destroy  department  morale  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
influence.  Very  incomplete  figures  taken  in  several  jurisdictions  show  that  public 
agencies  lose  large  sums  of  money  along  these  lines. 

Inexperienced  Employees.  Not  the  smallest  loss  under  the  patronage  system 
is  attributable  to  the  inexperience  of  many  government  employees,  especially  in 
state  and  local  governments.  .  .  .  When  ex-convicts  can  become  prison  guards, 
when  eighty-year-old  people  are  intrusted  with  work  requiring  considerable 
physical  activity,  when  purchases  are  made  by  persons  never  before  charged  with 
spending  large  sums  of  money,  when  welfare  tasks  are  handed  out  to  persons 
untrained  in  social  work,  one  can  see  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  both  dollars 
and  service.  The  citizen  pays  for  courteous,  efficient  service.  He  rarely  gets  it 
under  the  patronage  system. 

But  such  inexperience  in  routine  positions  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  patronage. 
Today  governments  are  concerned  with  regulating  many  business  activities.  They 
assess  large  properties  for  taxation,  they  collect  taxes  from  enormous  businesses, 
they  inspect  business  activity,  and  they  administer  much  regulatory  legislation. 
In  performing  these  functions,  public  employees  run  up  against  the  best  brains 
of  modern  business  and  industry.  In  these  contacts  it  is  sometimes  pitiful  to 
learn  how  poorly  the  public  employee  fares.  He  is  too  frequently  no  match  at 
all  for  the  competent,  trained  business  employee  who  is  not  harried  by  political 
diversions.  Think  of  an  auditor  for  a  sales  tax  division  who  has  never  had  a 
course  in  accounting!  Contemplate  a  workmen's  compensation  investigator 
whose  appointment  was  secured  by  the  influence  of  the  businesses  with  which 
he  must  deal!  Reflect  on  a  highway  inspector  who  is  putty  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  road  contractor!  .  .  , 

Political  Demands  upon  Employees  and  Administrators.  In  the  next  place, 
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government  employees  under  a  patronage  system  are  unable  to  perform  their 
public  services  without  political  interruption.  Employees  who  are  politically  ap- 
pointed are  naturally  expected  to  attend  pohtical  meetings,  make  speeches,  can- 
vass voters,  and  do  all  the  other  things  involved  in  political  activity.  Some  govern- 
ment offices  might  as  well  be  closed  during  a  campaign  as  remain  open.  .  .  . 

Another  political  practice  arising  out  of  the  patronage  system  is  the  plan  of 
raising  campaign  funds  through  the  assessment  of  public  employees.  "Two  per 
cent  clubs"  manage  to  squeeze  out  of  politically  appointed  employees  large 
sums  of  money  to  help  defray  campaign  costs.  The  public  pay  roll  is  thus  used  in 
an  indirect  way  to  pay  party  expenses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  col- 
lected in  this  way. 

Even  between  elections,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  spent  by  patronage 
employees  in  keeping  political  fences  in  repair.  Influential  politicians  must  be 
received  and  entertained,  and  favors  must  be  done  for  others.  Public  business 
must  be  laid  aside  when  friends  or  parties  call. 

Another  serious  indictment  of  the  patronage  system  can  be  seen  in  the  loss 
of  time  to  administrators  in  the  handling  of  patronage  matters.  Governors,  de- 
partment heads,  appointing  authorities  of  all  kinds  are  wailing  about  the  burden 
of  distributing  patronage.  .  .  . 

The  famous  quotation  from  Lincoln  in  this  regard  deserves  repetition:  "It  isn't 
the  rebellion  that  is  killing  me — it  isn't  the  rebellion;  it  is  your  plagued  Pep- 
perton  post  office."  .  .  . 

Wasteful  Handling  of  Personnel.  But  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  specific 
counts  in  the  indictment  against  the  patronage  system,  let  reference  be  made  to 
the  costliness  of  handling  the  personnel  problem  without  an  adequate  classifica- 
tion of  employees  and  without  an  adequate  compensation  plan.  Where  em- 
ployees are  not  properly  classified  and  compensated,  it  is  impossible  to  give  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  Many  employees  are  overpaid;  many  are  underpaid;  and  al- 
together, a  bad  morale  necessarily  exists.  In  dollars  and  cents,  classification  pays. 
In  morale,  it  contributes  greatly  toward  making  public  ser\ices  more  efficient. 

Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  nearly  every  spoils  jurisdiction  is  over- 
staffed with  employees.  There  is  no  incentive  under  the  patronage  system  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  employees.  The  more  positions  there  are,  the  more  faithful 
followers  can  be  accommodated.  Administrators  in  their  franker  moments  will 
admit  that  they  have  as  many  as  a  third  more  employees  than  would  be  required 
if  they  could  go  into  the  market  and  select  the  ablest  persons  available.  .  .  . 

Unbusinesslike  Methods.  Furthermore,  the  patronage  system  has  much  to  do 
with  preventing  businesslike  methods  from  prevailing  in  the  public  service.  If 
such  methods  could  be  established,  many  jobs  would  be  eliminated;  therefore 
spoilsmen  are  not  interested  in  permitting  too  much  efficiency.  Reorganizations 
of  administrative  structure  in  most  cases  would  result  in  many  desirable  con- 
solidations, thus  eliminating  units  and  also  many  employees.  Politicians  there- 
fore put  their  thumbs  down  on  such  reorganizations. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  spoils  system  is  a  splendid  weapon  with 
which  to  favor  one's  friends,  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  offices  but,  perhaps  more 
important,  in  the  award  of  contracts,  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  in  the 
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issuing  and  enforcement  of  regulations.  Weakness  in  the  enforcement  of  law, 
locating  the  deposit  of  public  funds — these  and  other  powers  of  public  officials 
are  utilized  by  spoilsmen  to  perpetuate  themselves  and  increase  government 
cost. 


ETHICAL  STANDARDS 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


Paul  H.  Douglas,  "Improvement  of  Ethical  Standards  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: Problems  and  Proposals,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  280  (March,  1952),  pp.  149-157,  passim. 
Reprinted  by  permission.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Ph.D.,  is  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois.  He  was  formerly  a  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Pursuant  to  a  referral  to  it  by  the  Senate  of  a  proposed  resolution  ...  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the  Federal  Government,  a  subcommittee  ^  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  1951  held  hearings  and  took 
extensive  testimony  from  a  broadly  representative  group  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses. .  .  . 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Problem 

As  summarized  by  the  subcommittee,  the  factors  contributing  to  the  over-all 
problem  may  be  stated  in  this  way: 

( 1 )  In  this  day  of  big  government,  there  is  much  at  stake  in  public  policies 
which  directly  affects  the  income  and  welfare  of  individuals,  industries,  and 
groups. 

( 2 )  Members  of  Congress  have  almost  free  discretion  in  making  these  policies, 
and  administrative  officials  have  great  discretion  in  administering  them. 

( 3 )  The  great  authority  vested  in  elected  officials  is  justified  by  the  principle 
that  they,  as  representatives  of  the  public,  will  exercise  their  authority  in  the 
public  interest  and  for  public  purposes;  similarly,  the  discretionary  authority 
delegated  to  administrators  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  exercise 
it  reasonably  in  accordance  with  public  policies,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  public 
purposes. 

(4)  Although  the  importance  of  the  issues,  the  breadth  of  discretion  involved, 
and  the  basic  nature  of  responsible  government  make  it  necessary  that  as  far  as 
humanly  possible  issues  shall  be  decided  on  their  merits,  interested  parties  are 
not  willing  to  let  the  wheels  of  government  turn  unassisted,  but  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  legislators  and  administrators  in  order  to 
secure  favorable  decisions. 

1  The  members  of  the  subcommittee  were  Matthew  M.  Neely,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
George  D.  Aiken,  Wayne  Morse,  and  the  present  author,  who  was  chairman. 
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From  these  basic  factors  emerge  special  problems,  most  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witnesses,  call  for  affirmative  and  corrective  action  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Problems  of  Prior  Employment 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  is  that  the  government  is  employing 
mature,  well-established  businessmen,  especially  in  numerous  positions  in  defense 
agencies  which  deal  directly  with  the  very  industries  from  which  they  recently 
came.  These  men  are  needed,  and  their  work  for  the  government,  like  that  of 
every  other  public  servant,  must  be  considered  a  patriotic  service.  The  employ- 
ment of  these  men  in  defense  agencies,  nevertheless,  creates  ethical  problems 
and  hazards.  Can  they  be  perfectly  fair  if  cases  come  before  them  which  directly 
or  indirectly  involve  the  company  from  which  they  came?  Can  they  be  com- 
pletely objective  in  decisions  which  affect  their  industry — for  example,  where  the 
industry  favors  a  policy  divergent  from  public  policy  or  from  proposed  public 
policy?  Can  these  men  be  completely  detached  in  determining  what  the  public 
interest  requires? 

The  basis  of  their  employment  may  affect  the  perspective  of  ex-businessmen. 
Are  they  employed  without  compensation  (WOC)  or  at  a  dollar  a  year,  con- 
tinuing to  draw  a  corporation  salary  while  on  leave  for  public  service?  Some  be- 
lieve that  these  men  should  be  as  dependent  on  the  government  as  salary  can 
make  them,  and  that  a  WOC  status  is  improper.  Others  say,  however,  that  many 
able  businessmen  of  middle  age  without  accumulated  savings,  and  with  heavy 
fi.xed  obligations  for  insurance,  house  payments,  education  of  children,  etc.,  can- 
not afford  to  come  into  the  government  (short  of  an  all-out  emergency)  if  they 
have  to  drop  from  the  industrial  to  the  governmental  scale  of  compensation  for 
executives. 

Problems  of  Subsequent  Employment 

Another  situation  fraught  with  danger  is  the  later  affiliation  of  government 
servants  with  business  concerns  with  which  they  have  had  official  dealings. 
Public  employees  who  place  or  settle  contracts,  recommend  loans,  award  sub- 
sidies, or  make  similar  decisions  directly  touching  persons  or  firms  which  do 
business  with  the  government  and  then  leave  the  government  to  take  positions 
with  these  same  firms  inevitably  raise  doubts  as  to  how  impartial  they  were  when 
they  decided  these  issues  while  in  the  government.  If  their  new  salary  is  out  of 
line  with  the  old  (after  allowing  for  differences  in  the  business  scale),  this 
doubt  is  further  strengthened.  These  circumstances  are  in  fact  inherently  so 
suspicious  that  a  public  employee  who  values  his  reputation  for  integrity  should 
feel  himself  disqualified  for  employment  with  a  firm  to  which  he  has  made  valu- 
able awards  until  a  considerable  period  (e.g.,  two  years)  has  elapsed  after  that 
business  has  been  completed.  Governmental  employers  should  discourage  such 
transfers  by  all  possible  means. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  if  the  possibility  of  lucrative 
employment  with  a  private  concern  should  be  raised  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  while  the  public  servant  is  negotiating  or  doing  business  with  that 
concern,  it  also  casts  doubts  on  the  merits  of  the  pending  business.  If  public 
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employees  were  under  a  standing  order  to  report  such  improprieties  and  to  ask 
to  be  relieved  of  the  assignment  in  question,  it  might  help  to  avert  untimely  offers. 
Even  when  direct  monetary  payments  or  similar  valuable  privileges  are  not 
involved,  a  public  employee  who  enters  the  employ  of  a  concern  which  regu- 
larly does  business  with  his  former  governmental  employer  creates  an  ethical 
problem.  All  agree  that  in  this  new  employment,  he  should  not  handle  specific 
matters  for  which  he  was  formerly  responsible  or  which  he  officially  knew  about. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  for  disqualification  in  all  such  cases,  and  agency 
regulations  more  or  less  approximate  this  rule.  The  problem  arises  most  fre- 
quently in  the  tax  and  regulatory  functions  where  public  servants  become  expert 
in  the  law  and  the  economics  of  the  taxed  or  regulated  industries;  and  their 
services  are  then  demanded  by  business  concerns. 

Problems  of  Becoming  Unduly  Involved  Through  Investments, 
Gifts,  and  Entertainment 

_.  A  recognized  problem  of  long  standing  is  that  of  public  officials  becoming 
unduly  involved  with  persons,  concerns,  or  industries  which  are  affected  by  their 
decisions.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  a  substantial  economic  involve- 
ment will  create  either  a  bias  or  an  emotional  problem  through  fear  of  bias.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that  any  such  involvement  should  be  avoided. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  conflict-of-interest  statutes,  and  of  the  law  of  incom- 
patible ofl5ces. 

Involvements  which  it  is  generally  agreed  must  be  avoided  include  salaries,  fees, 
and  other  compensation  from  business  concerns,  direct  or  indirect  ownership  of 
concerns  doing  business  with  the  government,  speculation  in  securities  or  com- 
modities in  a  field  touching  that  in  which  the  public  sen'ant  has  official  functions. 
Somewhat  less  clear  but  also  coming  under  the  taboo  for  administrators  is  sub- 
stantial investment  in  an  industry  affected  by  his  official  functions.  How  much 
is  "substantial"?  That  probably  depends  in  part  on  its  ratio  to  the  individual's 
total  investments.  On  these  points  there  is  not  much  disagreement.  There  is  some 
feeling  that  public  oflEicials  should  be  permitted  to  own  businesses  which  do  not 
concern  their  official  function  in  any  way  and  which  they  can  operate  through  an 
agent  or  employee.  But  this,  too,  is  frequently  forbidden  by  law,  perhaps  to  make 
sure  that  his  official  duties  will  have  a  public  servant's  full  attention. 

The  recent  disclosures  have  also  shown  that  one  of  the  most  common  ways  in 
which  interested  parties  seduce  public  officials  is  through  costly  gifts  and  expen- 
sive entertainment.  Many  men  profess  to  see  nothing  wrong  in  this  and  state 
that  it  will  not  affect  the  attitude  of  the  official.  This  is  excessively  naive.  What 
frequently  happens  is  that  the  loyalties  of  the  public  official  are  shifted  gradually 
from  single-minded  devotion  to  the  public  interest  to  a  friendship  for  and  loyalty 
towards  the  donor  and  patron.  Then  when  decisions  are  made,  it  is  easy  for  the 
official  to  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  friendship  and  personal  obliga- 
tion. Many  public  officials  have  gone  wrong  in  this  fashion  and  have  shifted  their 
loyalties  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  that  they  were  not  fully  conscious  of  what 
was  happening. 
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Problems  of  Economic  Involvement:  Congress 

The  pressures  on  members  of  Congress  which  create  ethical  problems  are  of 
several  varieties.  One  is  financial  pressure.  Campaigning  is  costly.  Where  shall 
the  candidate  seek  funds  to  help  with  his  primary  or  his  final  campaign?  Politics 
is  not  classifiable  as  philanthropy  for  tax  purposes,  and  the  average  voters,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  most  harsh  in  their  judgment  of  politicians,  do  not  con- 
tribute to  campaign  funds.  The  normal  candidate's  only  recourse  is  to  the  more 
actively  interested  persons  or  groups  which  are  in  politics  to  protect  their  interests. 
From  which  of  these  shall  a  candidate  seek  funds  and  support?  Is  it  possible  for 
him  to  retain  some  degree  of  independence  if  he  does  so?  How  much  dare  he 
obligate  himself  to  a  single  group?  Diversification  is  a  good  principle,  as  in 
investments,  but  frequently  it  is  not  possible. 

Being  the  nominee  of  his  party  places  the  candidate  under  some  obligation 
to  the  party;  but  who  has  a  right  to  define  its  policy?  The  candidate,  or  the 
professional  workers  below  decks  who  run  the  "machine"?  Assuming  that  some 
consideration  of  each  for  the  other  is  normal,  how  far  shall  a  successful  candi- 
date go  in  honoring  obligations  which  the  machine  has  assumed?  In  a  complex 
industrial  society  these  questions  get  rather  complex.  No  wonder  the  old  system 
of  finding  a  financial  "angel"  and  then  of  sending  him  on  a  flight  to  the  em- 
bassy in  Graustark  has  its  attractions,  even  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  It 
has  its  advantages  even  though  it  still  pains  the  foreign  service  officers  who  would 
like  these  posts  for  themselves. 

The  financial  pressure  does  not  end  with  the  campaign.  The  senator  or  repre- 
sentative has  abnormal  expenses.  Maintaining  a  residence  in  Washington,  m 
addition  to  keeping  his  roots  in  his  home  soil,  is  expensive.  To  keep  in  touch  also, 
he  generally  needs  to  come  home  frequently  for  short  visits.  Travel  is  costly, 
and  the  government  pays  only  for  one  trip  per  session.  A  senator  or  representa- 
tive is  a  public  figure  and  fair  game  for  solicitors  for  all  worthy  causes.  Even 
small  contributions  add  up.  Some  members,  particularly  from  the  more  populous 
states,  find  the  allowances  for  clerk  hire  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  main- 
taining their  offices. 

The  upshot  is  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  find  it  necessary 
to  supplement  their  salary  in  some  way.  Were  Congress  meeting  but  six  months 
or  less  a  year,  as  it  once  did,  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty,  but  member- 
ship is  now  practically  a  year-round  activity,  which,  with  the  duties  of  campaign- 
ing, leaves  little  time  to  engage  in  business  or  professional  activities.  Members 
who  are  lawyers  may  accept  fees  or  retainers  for  giving  advice  and  counsel  or 
for  other  legal  services.  But  they  have  little  time  for  very  extensive  service  and 
if  their  duties  become  perfunctory,  the  question  always  arises,  are  they  being 
paid  for  their  influence  and  to  influence  their  perspective?  Men  who  pay  legal 
retainers  expect  to  get  something  for  their  money. 

Members  who  are  not  lawyers  have  no  device  as  well  established  as  the  legal  re- 
tainer, but  fortunately  many  of  them  are  quite  articulate  and  enjoy  speaking. 
Since  their  function  is  one  of  educating  the  public,  as  well  as  themselves,  on 
public  issues,  a  good  many  public  speeches  can  be  considered  to  be  in  the  line 
of  duty.  But  there  are  other  questions.  To  what  groups  should  one  speak?  At  what 
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point  does  a  large  fee  become  payment  for  something  more  than  the  speech? 
How  can  adequate  diversification  be  maintained? 

Men  of  property  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the  impecunious,  also  have  their  prob- 
lems. If  their  investments  are  concentrated  in  one  or  a  few  industries,  how  can 
they  avoid  becoming  protagonists  of  those  industries,  at  the  expense  of  a  genuinely 
public  perspecti\'e  on  issues  of  policy?  What  steps  can  they  take  to  protect 
the  public  from  their  own  bias? 

Economic  Involvement  Versus  Venality 

Differences  of  degree,  usually  accompanied  by  differences  in  motivation, 
change  the  character  of  improprieties.  Gifts  and  favors  which  may  begin  as  en- 
tirely innocent  practices  become  improper  when  they  begin  to  affect  the  public 
servant's  ability  to  act  for  the  public  as  agent  or  representative,  fairly  and  ob- 
jectively. They  are  improper  as  subtle  influences  upon  his  point  of  view. 

If  carried  further,  they  become  ends  in  themselves,  a  way  of  increasing  the 
public  servant's  income.  At  some  point,  the  receiver  becomes  venal.  He  is,  in 
effect,  taking  bribes  and  graft  to  enrich  himself.  This  has  been  recognized  to  be 
wrong  as  long  as  "western"  civilization  has  existed.  One  can  find  it  vividly  de- 
picted and  scornfully  denounced  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  always 
a  problem,  but  it  is  a  less  important  problem  today  in  its  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  than  subtle  economic  involvement. 

When  gifts,  favors,  and  lavish  entertainment  begin  to  be  evident  in  the  re- 
lations of  contractors  with  the  government,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  some- 
thing wrong,  and  time  for  corrective  action. 

Problems  of  Political  Involvements 

Politics  itself  can  give  rise  to  embarrassing  conflicts  of  interest.  When  men 
are  appointed  to  important  administrative  positions,  often  with  the  clearance 
and  approval  of  county  and  state  political  organizations,  or  national  committees, 
or  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  should  they  feel  es- 
pecially obligated  to  their  political  sponsors?  If  so,  to  what  extent?  Is  there  any 
obligation  touching  specific  administrative  decisions?  If  there  is  no  obligation  to 
the  sponsor  which  can  affect  handling  of  administrative  issues  strictly  on  their 
merits,  how  can  political  sponsors  be  induced  to  accept  this  role  of  impartiality? 
Often  political  sponsors  take  a  proprietary  interest  in  departments  or  agencies 
in  which  they  have  helped  to  place  men  in  key  positions,  and  if  their  interest 
is  pushed  aggressively,  it  creates  serious  ethical  problems  for  the  administrator. 

Problems  of  "Reference" 

The  so-called  function  of  reference  is  well  established  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Members  of  Congress  receive  a  large  number  of  requests  from  constituents 
asking  for  their  assistance  in  dealing  with  federal  departments  and  agencies.  Job 
hunters,  contractors  and  would-be  contractors,  applicants  for  loans,  applicants 
for  privileges  in  the  public  domain,  men  who  want  to  get  into  the  armed  forces 
usually  as  commissioned  officers,  and  others  who  want  to  get  out,  veterans  whose 
benefits  have  been  delayed  or  denied,  and  many  others  such  as  those  seeking 
naturalization,  come  to  their  senator  or  congressman  or  write  to  him  for  help 
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in  getting  a  favorable  decision  from  administrators.  There  is  so  much  of  this 
business  that  a  member  of  Congress  could  spend  his  entire  time  on  it. 
:  It  is,  indeed,  desirable  that  legislators  should  perform  this  function  provided 
they  observe  proper  restraints  in  doing  so.  For  civil  servants  frequently  become 
perfunctory  in  their  work  and  careless  of  the  people  whom  they  are  presumed  to 
serve.  Legislators  can,  therefore,  legitimately  serve  as  an  informal  board  of  in- 
spectors. They  can  prevent  the  administrators  from  flagging  in  their  zeal  and  can 
detect  and  check  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  public  business.  From  another  point 
of  view,  legislators  can  serve  as  informal  ambassadors  for  their  states,  which 
often  seem  to  constituents  to  be  rather  far  removed  from  the  center  of  power  in 
Washington.  ,  .  . 

Administrative  Faults 

Certain  institutional  tendencies  or  failures  of  administration  tend  to  defeat 
public  policies.  One  is  the  tendency  of  independent  regulatory  agencies  to  sur- 
render their  regulatory  zeal  as  they  age,  and  to  become  more  and  more  the 
protagonists  of  a  clientele  industry,  and  less  and  less  the  vigilant  defenders  of 
the  welfare  of  consumers  or  the  general  public.  All  too  often,  those  who  are 
supposedly  being  regulated,  actually  regulate  their  nominal  regulators. 

A  related  fault  in  public  administration  is  "tiredness"  and  a  routine  per- 
formance of  public  duties.  This  generally  becomes  worse  as  the  agency  grows 
older  and  as  it  tends  to  lose  its  initial  zeal.  It  is  unfortunately  characteristic  of  all 
too  many  government  departments  at  the  present  time. 

Criticisms  are  also  heard  that  the  administrative  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  statutes  are  unduly  flexible  and  variable.  Heads  of  agencies  commonly 
turn  to  legal  officers  whom  they  appoint  for  rulings  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  proceed  in  a  given  manner.  The  resulting  opinions  are  not  unbiased.  They 
commonly  tell  the  administrators  what  they  want  to  hear.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  leading  to  an  undue  expansion  of  administrative  power  under  which  admin- 
istrators are  changing  or  creating  law,  and  hence  usurping  legislative  functions. 
Administrators  argue  in  their  defense,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  language 
of  substantive  acts  of  Congress,  they  receive  instructions  from  the  appropriation 
acts,  the  two  appropriations  committees  and  at  least  two  legislative  committees 
in  each  house,  and  sometimes  also  from  individual  committee  members.  They 
say  that  part  of  the  problem  is  that  these  instructions  are  not  always  consistent. 
In  those  circumstances,  any  interpretation  of  public  policy  may  seem  to  some  to 
be  improper.  In  any  case,  the  consistent  and  equal  application  of  the  law  is 
an  objective  that  seems  not  yet  fully  attained. 

Campaign  Methods 

Just  as  serious  as  the  problem  of  campaign  finance  is  that  of  campaign  meth- 
ods. Here  the  root  of  the  problem  is  a  tendency  in  campaigning  to  disregard  the 
truth.  The  worth  of  the  election  system  in  representative  government  depends 
upon  its  being  an  extension  of  the  legislative  discussion  of  issues  and  policies. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a  process  of  revealing  and  of  weighing  the  facts.  If 
mendacity,  misrepresentation,  and  irresponsible  statements  characterize  election- 
eering, the  mind  and  emotions  of  the  pubhc  are  immediately  exploited,  and  in 
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the  long  run,  the  whole  electoral  process  is  discredited.  These  facts  are  ap- 
parent to  members  of  Congress,  and  from  the  testimony  we  received,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  public  is  also  beginning  to  be  aware  of  and  concerned  about  the 
trend  of  campaigning.  The  level  of  responsibility  and  truth-telling  is  below  that 
which  the  public  in  its  heart  approves.  The  fact  that  violators  of  reasonable 
standards  may  win  an  election  is  not  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  European 
dictators  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  exploit  the  democratic  tradition — a 
tradition  of  responsibility  and  reasonableness — by  ruthless  methods.  As  with 
monetary  inflation,  those  who  deliberately  depreciate  the  currency  of  language 
can  keep  one  step  ahead  of  the  rate  of  exchange.  Cheating  is  unethical  in  any 
system,  and  cheating  the  public  is  more  serious  than  cheating  a  rival. 

The  problem  of  equitable  electioneering  is  complicated  by  the  subtle  cam- 
paigning which  can  be  undertaken  by  advertisers,  business  sales  organizations, 
labor  organizations,  and  farm  organizations.  Thorough  exploration  of  the  prob- 
lem will  doubtless  lead  also  to  the  reconsideration  of  tax  allowances,  and  the 
political  activity  of  organized  groups. 
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